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EARLY  OIL  DEVELOPMENTS. 


The  petroleum  deposits  in  parts  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  earliest  explorers  of  these 
regions.  The  red  men  knew  also  of  those 
deposits,  and  made  use  of  the  oil  in  paint- 
ing their  bodies  and  as  an  unguent  for 
the  relief  of  many  of  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  Mention  of  this  oil  was  re- 
peatedly made  by  the  French  missionaries 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  in  the  year  1700  the  governor  of 
New  York,  in  the  course  of  certain  in- 
structions to  Romer,  who  was  sent  to  visit 
the  Six  Nations,  says  : “You  are  to  go 

and  view  a well  or  spring  which  is  eight 
miles  beyond  the  Seneks  furthest  castle, 
which  they  have  told  me  blazes  up  in  a 
flame  when  a lighted  coale  or  fire-brand  is 
put  into  it ; you  will  do  well  to  taste  the 
said  water,  and  give  me  your  opinion 


thereof  and  bring  with  you  some  of  it.”* 
Some  twenty  years  later  the  celebrated 
Charlevoix  says  that  an  officer  “ worthy  of 
credit,”  on  the  Upper  Ohio,  now  called 
the  Allegheny,  assured  him  “that  he  had 
seen  a fountain,  the  water  of  which  is  like 
oil  and  has  the  taste  of  iron.  He  said, 
also,  a little  further  there  is  another  fount- 
ain exactly  like  it,  and  that  the  savages 
made  use  of  it  to  appease  all  manner  of 
pains.” 

About  1767  David  Zeisberger,  the 
Moravian  missionary  in  the  Allegheny 
river  regions,  says  : “ I have  seen  three 

kinds  of  oil  springs — such  as  have  an  out- 
let, such  as  have  none  and  such  as  rise 

* For  much  of  the  material  of  this  article,  where 
not  otherwise  credited,  I am  indebted  to  the  Report 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  1886  : ‘ Oil 
and  Gas  Regions.’  By  John  F.  Carll. 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  creeks.  From  the 
first,  water  and  oil  flow  out  together,  the 
oil  impregnating  the  grass  and  soil;  in  the 
second,  it  gathers  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  depth  of  the  thickness  of  a 
finger  ; from  the  third,  it  rises  to  the  sur- 
face and  flows  with  the  current  of  the 
creek.  The  Indians  prefer  wells  without 
an  outlet.  From  such  they  first  dip  the 
oil  that  has  accumulated  ; then  stir  the 
well,  and,  when  the  water  has  settled,  fill 
their  kettles  with  fresh  oil,  which  they  pur- 
ify by  boiling.  It  is  used  medicinally,  as 
an  ointment  for  toothache,  headache, 
swellings,  rheumatism  and  sprains.  Some- 
times it  is  taken  internally.  It  is  of  a 
brown  color,  and  can  also  be  used  in 
lamps.  It  burns  well.” 

In  1783  General  Lincoln  writes  as  fol- 
lows : “ In  the  northern  parts  of  Penn- 

sylvania there  is  a creek  called  Oil  creek, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Allegheny 
river,  issuing  from  a spring,  on  the  top  of 
which  floats  an  oil,  similar  to  what  is 
called  Barbadoes’  tar,  and  from  which 
may  be  collected  by  one  man  several  gal- 
lons in  a day.  The  troops,  in  marching 
that  way,  halted  at  the  spring,  collected 
the  oil  and  bathed  their  joints  with  it. 
This  gave  them  great  relief,  and  freed 
them  immediately  from  the  rheumatic 
complaints  with  which  many  of  them  were 
affected.” 

Loskiel,  in  his  ‘History  of  the  Mission 
of  the  Evangelical  Brethren,  1789,’ says: 
“ One  of  the  most  favorite  medicines  used 
by  the  Indians  is  fossil  oil,  exuding  from 
the  earth,  commonly  with  water.  It  is 
observed  both  in  running  and  standing 
water.  In  the  latter  the  oil  swims  on  the 


surface  and  is  easily  skimmed  off,  but  in 
rivers  it  is  carried  away  by  the  stream. 
Two  [springs]  have  been  discovered  by 
the  missionaries  in  the  River  Ohio.  They  * 
are  easily  found  by  the  strong  smell  they 
emit.  This  oil  is  of  a brown  color  and 
smells  something  like  tar.  When  the 
Indians  collect  it  from  a standing  water, 
they  first  throw  away  that  which  floats  on 
the  top,  as  it  smells  stronger  than  that  below 
it ; then  they  agitate  the  water  violently 
with  a stick;  the  quantity  of  oil  increases 
with  the  motion  of  the  water,  and  after 
it  has  settled  again  the  oil  is  skimmed  off 
into  kettles  and  completely  separated 
from  the  water  by  boiling.  They  use  it 
chiefly  in  external  complaints.  Some  take 
it  inwardly  and  it  has  not  been  found  to 
do  harm.  It  will  burn  in  a lamp. 
The  Indians  sometimes  sell  it  to  the 
white  people  at  four  guineas  a quart.” 
Samuel  Maclay,  in  1790,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  explore  the 
streams  of  the  new  purchase,  etc.,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
his  journal,  under  date  of  Sunday,  August 
1,  he  writes:  “We  arrived  at  Fort 

Frankland*  about  three  o’clock.  Though 
I continued  to  get  something  better,  yet  I 
mended  but  slowly.  This  afternoon  I 
collected  a small  quantity  of  oyl  from  a 
small  oyl  spring  in  the  bank  of  French 
creek,  with  which  I had  my  back  rubbed 
before  I went  to  bed.”  The  next  day  he 
says  : “ Felt  something  better  and  had 


* He  means  Fort  Franklin,  where  the  city  of 
Franklin,  Venango  county,  now  stands.  An  ex- 
cellent edition  of  Maclay’s  journal  was  published  by 
John  F.  Meginness,  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1887. 
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my  back  rubbed  with  the  oyl  this  morn- 
ing.’5* 

In  the  year  1806  Thomas  Ashe,  an 
Englishman,  traveled  through  this  country 
“for  the  purpose,”  as  he  says  on  the 
title-page  of  his  book,f  “of  exploring 
the  rivers  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  ascertaining  the 
Produce  and  Condition  of  their  Banks 
and  Vicinity.”  Ashe,  unfortunately,  is 
not  always  trustworthy  in  his  statements ; 
but  his  observations  on  this  subject  are 
entertaining,  and  we  give  them  for  what 
they  are  worth.  “Not  far  from  Pitts- 
burgh,” he  says,  “is  a well,  which  has  its 
surface  covered  with  a bituminous  matter 
resembling  oil,  and  which  the  neighbor- 
ing inhabitants  collect  and  use  in  oint- 
ments and  other  medicinal  preparations. 
The  vapour  arising  from  this  well  is  in- 
flammable, and  has  been  known  to  hang 
in  a lambent  state  over  the  orifice,  being 
fed  by  fresh  exhalations,  for  several  hours 
together.  The  medical  men  of  Pittsburgh 
profess  to  have  analyzed  this  oil,  and  to 
have  discovered  in  it  a variety  of  virtues, 
if  applied  according  to  their  advice.” 

* The  healing  virtues  of.  petroleum  are  mildly- 
stated  by  these  early  writers  as  compared  with  those 
of  more  modern  date.  In  a notice  “ To  the  Readers 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate , ” in  1852,  set- 
ting forth  the  wonderful  curative  properties  of  ‘ ‘Petro- 
leum or  Rock  Oil,  ” the  advertiser  says  : * ' Within  the 
past  two  months,  two  of  our  own  citizens,  who  were 
totally  blind,  have  been  restored  to  sight.  Several 
cases  of  blindness  in  the  state  of  Ohio  have  been 
cured,  and,  also,  the  case  of  a gentleman  in  Beaver 
county."  He  further  says  : “ It  is  our  duty  when 
we  write  about  a medicine,  that  we  write  the  truth — 
that  we  say  nothing  calculated  to  deceive  those  who 
may  trust  our  word  or  put  confidence  in  our  state- 
ments." Otherwise  we  might  have  doubted. 

+ 'Travels  in  America,  Performed  in  1806,  for  the 
Purpose,’  etc.  By  Thomas  Ashe,  esq.  Newbury- 
port  Reprint.  1808. 


Again,  he  says:  “Nearly  opposite  to 
Georgetown, J and  a few  yards  from  the 
shore,  a spring  rises  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  which  produces  an  oil  nearly 
similar  to  Seneca  oil.  I conjecture  that 
this  must  proceed  from  a large  bed  of 
mineral  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring. 
On  first  hearing  of  this,  from  an  intelli- 
gent Scotchman,  the  postmaster  at  George- 
town, whom  I questioned  as  to  the 
curiosities  of  his  neighborhood,  I imme- 
diately crossed  over  in  my  canoe  to  ex- 
amine the  well  and  search  for  grounds  on 
which  to  establish  some  particular  con- 
clusions. I found  none  perfectly  satis- 
factory. The  surface,  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  was  covered  over  with  an  olive- 
colored  slime,  here  and  there  rising  in  lobes 
filled,  but  not  agitated,  with  confined  air. 
On  a more  minute  inspection,  however, 
I perceived  these  globules  burst  and  sub- 
side in  gentle  undulations,  enclosing  in  a 
circle  a matter  whose  color  was  less  deep 
than  that  prevailing  on  the  general 
face  of  the  well.  On  discovering  other 
globules  to  rise  in  succession,  I gently 
dipped  up  a gourdful  of  water  and 
globules  while  in  the  act  of  rising  to  the 
surface.  I spilt  the  whole  on  the  blade 
of  the  paddle,  and  could  distinguish,  very 
plainly,  the  oil  which  had  been  exposed 
to  the  air  from  the  oil  which  just  rose  in 
search  of  it.  On  sounding,  I found  the 
well  to  be  sixty-five  feet  deep — that  is  as 
deep  as  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  river. 
On  examining  the  neighborhood,  it  was 
plain  that  coal  abounded,  but  I could  not 
take  upon  me  to  assert  that  the  well  or 
its  sources  had  any  communication  with 
that  or  any  other  mineral.  As  a last  act, 

J On  the  Ohio,  thirty-eight  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 
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I skimmed  off  a gourdful  of  oil,  and 
again  crossing  the  river,  went  to  the  house 
of  a doctor,  whom  I supposed  capable  of 
analyzing  the  subject  for  me.  On  seeing 
my  gourdful  of  oil,  and  the  interest  I 
took  in  the  investigation  of  its  properties, 
he  very  handsomely  told  me  that  ‘he  had 
but  just  turned  doctor,  and  had  not  as 
yet  given  his  time  to  such  things.’  My 
admiration  of  his  candor  covered  him 
from  contempt,  and  I returned  to  my 
Scotch  friend  more  full  of  the  dangerous 
idea  of  a man  but  ‘just  turned  doctor,’ 
and  let  loose  on  a sickly  world,  than  I 
was  of  my  gourd  of  oil,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  its  virtues  to 
mankind.” 

The  development  of  the  oil  industry, 
prior  to  1859,  was  of  slow  growth.  As 
late  as  1843  the  usual  method  of  collect- 
ing the  oil  was  still  very  primitive.  “ Oil 
creek,”  says  Trego,  “derives  its  name 
from  the  substance  called  Seneca  oil, 
which  rises  in  bubble's  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
water  these  bubbles  explode,  leaving  the 
oil  floating  on  the  surface.  Though  this 
oil  is  found  in  many  places  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  stream,  it  is  most 
abundant  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
mouth,  where  several  of  the  owners  of  the 
land  make  a business  of  collecting  the  oil 
during  the  dry  season,  as  it  is  most  plenti- 
ful at  low  water.  A dam  of  loose  stones 
is  raised  a little  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  water,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
around  those  places  where  the  oil  rises ; 
an  eddy  is  thus  created  inside  of  the  wall 
which  confines  the  floating  oil,  while  the 
water  passes  freely  between  the  loose 
stones.  The  oil  is  thus  suffered  to 


accumulate  for  one,  two  or  three  days, 
until  it  becomes  an  inch  or  more  in  depth ; 
a piece  of  flannel  or  blanket  is  then  spread 
over  it,  which  absorbs  the  oil,  and  it  is 
afterwards  wrung  from  the  cloth  into  a 
barrel  or  some  other  vessel.  The  water 
which  may  be  raised  with  it  is  drained  off 
through  a small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  From  two  to  ten  or  twelve  barrels 
are  collected  in  a season  by  each  of  the 
proprietors,  the  quantity  depending  upon 
the  prevalence  of  dry  weather  and  low 
water.”*  The  price  of  the  oil  in  Pitts- 
burgh at  that  time  was  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

“ In  the  low  grounds  along  this  creek,” 
Trego  continues,  “ oil  may  be  obtained  by 
digging  to  a level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  but  when  thus  procured  it  is  not 
so  pure  and  clean  as  that  taken  upon  the 
surface  of  the  creek.  This  mode  of  ob- 
taining it  has  evidently  been  practiced  by 
the  Indians,  or  some  other  people,  long 
before  the  white  man  set  his  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  this  region.  Places  of  four  or  five 
acres  in  extent  may  still  be  seen,  where 
holes  have  been  dug  in  the  ground  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  close  together, 
being  yet  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  and 
having  trees  standing  in  many  of  them  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years’  growth. 
On  the  settlement  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  some  of  the  oldest  Indian  resi- 
dents were  questioned  respecting  these 
excavations,  but  were  unable  to  give  any 
information  concerning  them'.” 

In  this  last  paragraph,  Mr.  Trego 
touches  upon  a topic  of  rare  interest, 
which  has  been  fully  discussed  by  the  Rev. 

* ‘ A Geography  of  Pennsylvania.  ’ By  Charles  B. 
Trego.  Philadelphia : 1843.  Page  359. 
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Mr.  Eaton  in  his  work  entitled  ‘ Petrolia  : 
A History  of  the  Oil  Regions  of  Venango 
County.’  * “ From  the  fact,”  says  he, 

“ that  some  of  these  pits  have  been  cribbed 
with  timber  bearing  marks  of  a cutting 
instrument  in  its  adjustment,  many  have 
assigned  them  a modern  origin,  and  sup- 
posed that  their  construction  was  due  to 
the  French,  who,  at  one  time  [say  from 
1750  to  1760],  occupied  to  a certain  ex- 
tent the  Venango  oil  region.  But  this 
theory  is  scarcely  plausible,  and  certainly 
not  tenable.  . . . There  is  evidence 

from  the  growth  of  timber  in  the  very 
beds  of  these  excavations,  that  they  claim 
an  antiquity  greater  far  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  valleys  by  the  French. 

“ Besides  this,  where  was  the  market 
for  the  immense  quantity  of  petroleum 
that  must  have  been  produced  from  these 
excavations,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  constructed  by  the  French  ? Surely 
not  in  Canada  or  France,  for  neither  in 
the  misty  traditions  nor  early  records  of 
that  time  do  we  find  reference  to  any 
large  quantity  of  this  product;  nor  had 
they  the  facilities  for  conveying  it  to  the 
seaboard  had  there  been  a demand  for  it 
at  home. 

“ Another  theory  that  has  been  some- 
what popular  is,  that  these  pits  are  due  to 
the  labors  of  the  American  Indians.  But 
the  very  term  labor  seems  absurd  when 
used  in  reference  to  these  lords  of  the 
forest.  They  never  employed  themselves 
in  manual  labor  of  any  kind.  They 
scorned  it  as  unworthy  of  their  dignity  and 

* In  what  I quote  here  from  ‘ Petrolia,’  I follow 
Professor  Carll  in  the  Geological  Survey,  ‘ Oil  and 
Gas  Region,’  Chapter  I.  I regret  that  want  of  space 
obliges  me  to  contract  Mr.  Eaton’s  discussion  even 
more  than  Mr.  Carll  has  done. 


independence.  . . . They  had  no 

implements  in  their  possession  when  first 
known  to  the  civilized  world,  either  for 
excavating  or  for  cribbing  the  work  when 
excavated,  and  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  their  civilization  was  of  a higher  type, 
or  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  more  exten- 
sive at  any  former  period  of  their  history. 

“Beyond  all  doubt  the  Indians  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  existence  and  many 
of  the  properties  of  petroleum.  That  they 
valued  it  is  beyond  a question.  They  used 
it  both  for  medicinal  and  for  toilet  pur- 
poses. But  they  knew  of  its  existence  and 
production  just  as  the  earlier  white  settlers 
did  ; they  found  it  bubbling  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  from  the  marshy 
places  along  its  banks.  They  no  doubt 
collected  it  in  small  quantities,  without 
labor  and  without  much  forethought,  and 
with  this  small  supply  were  content.  The 
surface  oil  would  more  than  answer  all 
their  purposes.  . . . 

“ There  are  men  still  living  in  the  oil 
valley  who  were  on  terms  of  familiar  in- 
timacy with  Complanter,f  a celebrated 
chief  of  the  Senecas,  and  who  was  living 
at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  the 
country.  . . . For  nearly  a century 

he  had  had  intercourse  with  the  chiefs  and 
braves  of  different  tribes,  and  was  well 
versed  in  their  traditionary  lore  ; but  in 
reciting  his  own  deeds  and  memories,  and 
those  of  his  fathers  who  had  gone  to  the 
silent  hunting-grounds  of  the  spirit  land, 
he  could  say  nothing  of  the  early  oil 
operations,  any  further  than  the  collection 
of  it  in  small  quantities  for  medicinal  or 

+ Complanter  was  born  about  1735.  About  the 
year  1790  he  settled  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  fourteen  miles  above  the  town  of  Warren, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  1836. 
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ornamental  purposes.  Of  French  opera- 
tions on  Oil  creek  he  could  say  nothing, 
and  on  the  origin  of  these  pits  he  could 
throw  no  light.  This  would  be  inexplic- 
able on  the  theory  that  they  were  due 
either  to  French  or  Indian  labor.  . . . 

“ The  only  rational  conclusion,  there- 
fore, at  which  we  can  arrive  in  regard  to 
these  early  oil  operations  is,  that  they  are 
due,  not  to  the  Indians  or  French  or  early 
white  settlers,  but  to  some  primitive 


dwellers  on  the  soil  who  have  long  since 
passed  away,  leaving  no  written  records  to 
tell  of  their  origin  or  their  history.” 

Other  traces  of  these  “ primitive  dwellers 
on  the  soil  ” are,  no  doubt,  found  in  the 
flint  arrow-heads  and  stone  hatchets  that 
are  still  occasionally  picked  up  in  the 
famous  mounds  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and 
in  the  ruined  temples  and  cities  of  Central 
America. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


We  were  much  interested  in  reading  ‘The 
Scarlet  Letter’  in  1850.  and  it  made  a 
powerful  impression  upon  our  minds, 
which  has  not  been  effaced  to  this  day. 
It  was  a tale  of  early  New  England  life ; 
he  gave  in  it  a graphic  and  satirical 
description  of  the  old  custom-house  and 
its  venerable  inmates.  This  book  gave 
him  a high  and  wide-spread  reputation. 
It  dealt  with  a subject  of  universal  inter- 
est in  such  a way  as  to  command  univer- 
sal sympathy.  “ From  the  time  ‘ The  Scar- 
let Letter  ’ was  published,”  says  his  son, 
Julian  Hawthorne,  “ Hawthorne  became 
a sort  of  Mecca  for  pilgrims  with  Chris- 
tian’s burden  on  their  backs.  Secret 
criminals  of  all  kinds  came  to  him  for 
counsel  and  relief.  The  letters  he  received 
from  spiritual  invalids  would  have  made  a 
strange  collection.  Some  of  them  he 
showed  to  his  wife,  but  most  of  them  he 
withheld  even  from  her,  and  all  of  them 
he  destroyed.  Had  such  a pilgrimage  oc- 


II. 

curred  before  he  wrote  the  great  romance, 
one  might  have  thought  that  he  had  availed 
himself  therein  of  the  material  thus 
afforded  him.  But  such  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  hidden  places  of  the  human 
heart  comes  only  to  those  who  have 
proved  their  right  to  it  by  independent 
spiritual  intuition.  Greatness  is  the  only 
magnet  of  the  materials  upon  which 
greatness  is  based.” 

Hawthorne  did  not  think  so  well  of 
this  book  as  of  his  subsequent  ones.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  modified  this 
opinion.  It  produced  its  effect  even 
upon  its  own  author  when  the  latter  first 
read  the  manuscript  to  his  wife.  When 
Hawthorne  was  writing  “Rappacini’s 
Daughter,”  in  the  ‘ Old  Manse,’  he  read 
the  as  yet  unfinished  manuscript  to  his 
wife.  “ But  how  is  it  to  end,”  she  asked 
him  when  he  laid  down  the  paper.  “ I 
have  no  idea,”  was  Hawthorne’s  reply? 
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with  some  emotion.  Someone  wrote  that 
in  ‘ The  Scarlet  Letter  ’ he  was  undecided 
as  to  whether  or  not  Hester  and  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  were  going  to  elope  together; 
why  should  he  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
writing  the  story  had  he  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  the  alternative  catastrophe  ? 

His  next  book  was  called  ‘ The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables.’  The  witch  ele- 
ment in  this  romance  necessitated  the 
scene  being  laid  in  Salem,  and  was 
written  in  about  five  months.  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne wrote  to  her  mother  as  follows,  in 
regard  to  it  : “ There  is  unspeakable  grace 
and  beauty  in  the  conclusion,  throwing 
back  upon  the  sterner  tragedy  of  the  com- 
mencement an  ethereal  light  and  a dear 
home  loveliness  and  satisfaction.  How 
you  will  enjoy  the  book — its  depth  of 
wisdom,  its  high  tone,  the  flowers  of 
paradise,  the  sweet  wall-flower  scent  of 
Phoebe’s  character,  the  wonderful  pathos 
and  charm  of  old  Uncle  Vennor!  I only 
wish  you  could  have  heard  him  sing  his 
own  song  as  I did.”  Lowell  wrote  him  in 
regard  to  this  book  : “ I thought  I could 
not  forgive  you  if  you  wrote  anything 
better  than  ‘ The  Scarlet  Letter.’  It  seems 
to  me  the  ‘ House  ’ is  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  New  England  history  that 
has  been  made.” 

His  next  book  was  the  ‘ Blithedale 
Romance.’  Hawthorne  says,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  this  book,  that  he  has  ventured  to 
make  free  with  his  old  and  affectionately 
made  home  at  Brook  farm  as  being 
certainly  the  most  romantic  episode  of  his 
own  life.  “The  characters  of  this  ro- 
mance,” he  says,  “are  entirely  fictitious, 
though  the  scenes  of  Brook  farm  were  in 
good  keeping  with  the  personages  whom 


I desired  to  introduce.”  This  he  thought 
his  best  book,  as  did  many  of  his  friends. 
One  says  : “ The  best  way  I can  de- 
scribe it  is  to  say  that  it  opens  and  shuts 
like  heat  lightning.  The  real  philanthro- 
pist, the  practical  reformer,  the  friend  of 
the  race,  must  be  encouraged  in  his  glorious 
course  by  reading  this  book.”  Washing- 
ton Irving  says:  “Your  writings  I have 
regarded  with  admiration  as  among  the 
very  best  ever  issued  from  the  American 
press.” 

In  1853  Hawthorne  was  appointed  by 
President  Pierce,  his  old  friend  and  class- 
mate at  Bowdoin  college,  consul  at  Liver- 
pool, one  of  the  most  lucrative  posts  in 
his  gift.  No  one  could  go  on  producing 
such  books  as  he  had  written  the  past 
three  years,  and  he  now  had  a rest  and  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Europe.  What  can 
be  more  agreeable,  if  born  with  tastes 
which  cannot  be  fully  gratified  in  the  land 
of  your  birth,  than,  when  the  bustle  and 
struggle  of  life  are  over  and  your  faculties 
and  judgment  are  ripened,  to  find  yourself 
all  at  once  in  actual  contact  with  the  things, 
the  scenes  and  the  people  that  you  have  so 
long  desired  to  visit — such  enjoyment  as 
some  of  us  have  experienced,  and  I do  not 
know  but  the  best  part  of  it  is  the  antici- 
pation and  retrospect. 

Hawthorne’s  last  three  novels  had  been 
published  in  England,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  a stranger  to  the  reading  people 
there,  and  he  was  received  with  hospita- 
ble pleasure.  During  his  absence  from 
America  he  did  not  write  much  except  his 
English,  Trench  and  Italian  journals.  His 
books  were  well  received  in  England  and 
he  met  many  prominent  literary  men.  He 
visited,  by  invitation,  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar 
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Tupper,  and  his  description  of  his  personal 
appearance  is  amusing  and  funny.  He  was 
received  mostcordially,  and  Tupper  greeted 
him  by  saying,  “Oh,  great  Scarlet  Letter  ! ” 
“ I did  not  know  what  the  devil  to  say, 
unless  it  were,  ‘ Oh,  wondrous  man  of 
proverbs  ! Oh,  wiser  than  Solomon  ! ’ 
Before  we  reached  the  gate  he  had  asked 
me  who  I meant  by  Zenobia,  in  the  ‘ Blithe- 
dale  Romance,’  and  whether  I had  drawn 
my  own  character  in  Miles  Coverdale,  and 
whether  there  really  was  a tombstone 
in  Boston  with  the  letter  A upon  it 
— very  posing  questions,  all  of  them.  I 
liked  him,  and  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  him, 
and  was  utterly  weary  of  him,  for  he  is 
certainly  the  ass  of  asses — not  but  that  he 
is  a writer  of  great  strength  and  power,  for 
surely  ‘ The  Crock  of  Gold  * is  a very 
powerful  tale.  His  wife  and  seven 
children  are  very  kind  people,  and  I 
heartily  wish  them  well.” 

He  visited  France,  Spain.  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  He  wrote  the  ‘ Italian  Note- 
Books  ’ and  the  ‘ Romance  of  Monte  Beni,’ 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  read  of  all 
of  Hawthorne’s  works.  It  was  during  his 
visit  to  Rome  that  he  saw,  in  the  church 
of  the  Capuchins,  the  dead  monk,  which 
figures  so  impressively  in  ‘ The  Marble 
Faun.’  He  said  : “ We  soon  came  away 
and  left  him  lying  there — a sight  which  I 
shall  never  forget.” 

While  in  Rome,  Hawthorne  went  on 
laboring  and  meditating  on  ‘ The  Marble 
Faun.’  “ I find  the  Italian  air,”  he  said 
in  a letter  from  Florence,  “ not  favorable 
to  the  close  toil  of  composition,  although 
it  is  a very  good  air  to  dream  in,  but  I must 
breathe  the  fogs  of  old  England  or  the 
east  winds  of  Massachusetts  in  order  to 


put  me  into  working  trim  and  he  finished 
‘ The  Marble  Faun’  on  the  broad  and  dreary 
sands  of  Redcar,  England,  “with  the 
gray  German  ocean  tumbling  in  upon 
me  and  the  northern  blasts  always  howling 
in  my  ears.  The  complete  change  of  scene 
made  these  Italian  reminiscences  shine 
out  so  vividly  that  I could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  cancel  them.”  Italy,  as  the 
site  of  his  romance,  was  chiefly  valuable 
to  him  as  affording  a sort  of  poetic  or  fairy 
precinct  where  actualities  would  not  be 
so  terribly  insisted  upon  as  they  are,  and 
must  needs  be,  in  America.  No  author 
without  a trial  can  conceive  the  difficulty 
of  writing  a romance  about  a country 
where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  antiquity,  no 
mystery,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy 
wrong,  nor  anything  but  a commonplace 
property  in  broad  and  simple  daylight,  as  is 
happily  the  case  with  my  dear  native  land. 
It  wall  be  very  long,  I trust,  before 
romance  writers  may  find  congenial  and 
easily  handled  themes,  either  in  the  annals 
of  our  stalwart  Republic  or  in  any  charac- 
teristic and  probable  event  of  our  indi- 
vidual lives.  Romance  and  poetry,  ivy, 
lichens  and  wall-flowers  need  ruin  to  make 
them  grow. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  was  in  Rome  with 
him  at  the  time  he  was  at  work  upon  ‘The 
Marble  Faun,’  and  he  occasionally  des- 
canted upon  it  to  him.  Motley  wrote  him 
after  it  was  published  : “ Everything  that 
you  have  ever  written,  I believe,  I have  read 
many  times  ; but  the  ‘ Romance  of  Monte 
Beni  ’ has  the  additional  charm  for  me, 
that  it  is  the  first  book  of  yours  that  I have 
read  since  I had  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  personal  acquaintance.  My  memory 
goes  back  to  those  walks  (alas,  not  too 
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frequent)  we  used  to  take  along  the  Tiber 
or  in  the  Campagna.  Your  book  has  been 
criticised  somewhat.  I like  those  shadowy, 
weird,  fantastic,  Hawthornesque  shapes 
flitting  through  the  golden  gloom  which  is 
the  atmosphere  of  the  book.  I suppose 
that  nothing  less  than  an  illustrated 
edition,  with  a large  gallows  on  the  last 
page  with  Donatello  in  the  most  pensile  of 
attitudes — his  ears  revealed  through  a 
white  night-cap — would  be  satisfactory.” 
The  ‘ Romance  of  Monte  Reni,  or  Marble 
Faun,’  was  finished  in  i860. 

After  an  absence  of  six  years,  he  re- 
turned to  America  in  June,  i860.  Ellery 
Channing  wrote  him : “ I was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  success  of  your  last  book, 

‘ The  Marble  Faun,’  and  greatly  enjoyed 
the  Italian  criticism.  I should  be 
ashamed  to  tell  you  how  often  I have  read 
‘The  Marble  Faun’  or  the  ‘ Blithedale 
Romance.’  The  latter  is,  I think,  of  all 
your  pieces,  the  one  I like  best.” 

After  his  return  to  America  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  writing  various  books, 
but  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
died  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  while  on 
a visit  for  his  health,  with  his-  old  friend 
ex-President  Pierce,  to  the  White  mount- 
ains, in  May,  1864,  mourned  by  a large 
number  of  friends.  At  the  gates  of  the 
cemetery,  at  his  funeral,  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  path,  Longfellow,  Agassiz, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Alcott,  Lowell,  Pierce, 
Emerson  and  others  ; and  as  the  carriage 
passed  between  them,  they  uncovered 
their  heads  in  honor  of  Hawthorne’s 
widow.  His  unfinished  book,  ‘ The  Doll- 
iver  Romance,’  was  laid  on  his  coffin. 

Bayard  Taylor  writes  to  his  friend, 
2 


James  T.  Field,  “ I am  shocked  to  hear 
an  hour  ago  that  we  have  lost  Hawthorne. 
Good  God  ! are  all  the  choice  spirits 
leaving  us  ? I don’t  think  I wrote  you 
how  much  I felt  his  sudden  taking  away, 
how  cordially  I liked  and  respected  him  ; 
and  I feel  the  edges  of  the  gap  he  has  left 
reaching  over  to  myself.  Our  pride,  the 
matchless  master  gone  ! What  shall  we 
do  without  him  ? Who  can  ever  hope  to 
fill  his  place  ? When  such  a man  dies, 
I feel  as  if  I should  like  to  sit  down  in  a 
lonely  place  and  throw  ashes  on  my  head.” 

Hawthorne  wrote  : ‘ The  Scarlet  Let- 

ter,’ ‘ The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,’ 
‘ Twice  Told  Tales,’  ‘ Snow-Image,’ 
‘ Blithedale  Romance,’  ‘ Mosses  From 
an  Old  Manse,’  ‘The  Marble  Faun,’ 
‘ Our  Old  Home,’  ‘ American  Note-Books,’ 
‘Septimius  Felton,’  ‘ Fanshawe,’  ‘The 
Dolliver  Romance/  ‘ The  Wonder-Book,’ 
‘ Tanglewood  Tales,’  etc. 

No  two  of  Hawthorne’s  romances  were 
composed  in  the  same  place.  ‘ The 
Scarlet  Letter  ’ was  written  in  Salem ; 
‘The  Seven  Gables’  in  Lenox;  the 
‘ Blithedale  Romance  ’ in  West  Newton  ; 
‘ The  Marble  Faun  ’ in  Italy  and  En- 
gland ; and  the  final  unfinished  ones, 
‘ Septimius  Felton  ’ and  ‘ The  Dolliver 
Romance,’  at  The  Wayside,  in  Concord. 

Hawthorne  was  a diligent  reader  of  the 
Bible;  “And  when  sometimes,”  says 
Fields,  “ I would  question,  in  a proof- 
sheet,  his  use  of  a word,  he  would  almost 
always  refer  me  to  the  Bible  as  his  au- 
thority. It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear 
him  talk  about  the  Book  of  Job,  and  his 
voice  would  be  tremulous  with  feeling  as 
he  sometimes  quoted  a touching  passage 
from  the  New  Testament,” 
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Hawthorne  wrote  to  his  friend  Fields, 
the  publisher,  “Did  not  I suggest  to  you 
last  summer  the  publishing  of  the  Bible 
in  ten  or  twelvemo,  volumes  ? I think 
it  would  have  great  success  ; at  least  (but 
as  a publisher  I suppose  this  is  the  very 
smallest  of  your  cares)  it  would  result  in 
the  salvation  of  a great  many  souls  who 
will  never  find  their  way  to  heaven  if  they 
have  to  learn  it  from  inconvenient  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  now  in  use.  It  is  very 
singular  that  this  form  of  publishing  the 
Bible  in  single,  bulky  or  closely-printed 
volume,  should  be  so  long  continued.  It 
was  adopted,  I suppose,  as  being  the  uni- 
versal mode  of  publication  at  the  time 
when  the  Bible  was  translated.  Shakes- 
peare and  the  other  old  dramatists  and 
poets  were  first  published  in  the  same 
form ; but  all  of  them  long  since  have 
broken  into  dozens  and  scores  of  portable 
and  readable  volumes,  and  why  not  the 
Bible  ? ” 

Prominent  traits  of  Hawthorne’s  char- 
acter were  stern  probity  and  truthfulness. 
The  characteristics  which  first  arrest  the 
attention  are  imagination  and  reflection, 
and  these  are  exhibited  with  remarkable 
power  and  activity  in  tales  and  essays,  the 
style  of  which  is  distinguished  for  great 
simplicity  and  tranquillity.  He  is  original 
in  invention,  construction  and  expression, 
always  picturesque  and  sometimes  in  a 
high  degree  dramatic.  Many  of  his  favor- 
ite scenes  and  traditions  are  those  of  his 
own  country,  some  of  which  he  has  made 
classical  by  the  beautiful  associations  that 
he  has  thrown  around  them.  Everything 
to  him  is  suggestive,  as  his  own  pregnant 
pages  are  to  the  congenial  reader.  All 
his  productions  are  life-mysteries,  signifi- 


cant of  profound  truths.  His  speculations, 
often  bold  and  striking,  are  presented 
with  singular  force,  but  with  such  a quiet 
grace  and  simplicity  as  not  to  startle  until 
they  enter  in  and  occupy  the  mind.  The 
gayety  with  which  his  pensiveness  is  occa- 
sionally broken  seems  more  than  anything 
else  in  his  words  to  have  cost  him  effort. 
The  gentle  sadness,  the  “half-acknowl- 
edged melancholy”  of  his  manner  and  re- 
flections are  more  natural  and  character- 
istic. His  style  is  studded  with  the  most 
poetical  imagery,  and  marked  in  every 
part  with  the  happiest  grace  of  expression, 
while  it  is  calm,  chaste,  flowery  and 
transparent  as  water. 

Griswold  writes : “ There  is  a habit 
among  nearly  all  the  writers  of  imagina- 
tive literature  of  adulterating  the  conver- 
sations of  the  poor  with  barbarisms  and 
grammatical  blunders,  which  have  no  more 
fidelity  than  elegance.  Hawthorne’s  in- 
tegrity, as  well  as  his  exquisite  taste,  pre- 
vent^! him  from  falling  into  this  error.” 
Someone  says,  “ There  is  not  in  the 
world  a large  rural  population  that  speaks 
its  native  language  with  a purity  approach- 
ing that  with  which  the  English  is  spoken 
by  the  common  people  of  New  England. 
The  people  of  England  and  low  come- 
dians put  vulgar  words  and  phrases  into 
the  mouths  of  New  Englanders  which  do 
them  great  injustice.  We  are  glad  to  see 
a writer  whose  works  are  going  down  to 
the  next  ages  as  a representation  of  Na- 
tional manners  and  characteristics  in  all 
respects.” 

Here  and  there  idle  gossips  have  hinted 
of  skeletons  in  the  Hawthorne  closets, 
but  no  one  possessing  any  considerable 
acquaintance  with  Hawthorne  ever  gave 
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these  hints  the  slightest  attention.  Haw- 
thorne’s life  was  as  pure  and  transparent 
as  his  own  matchless  English  prose  style, 
and  despite  his  shyness  and  retiring  ways, 
he  was  at  heart  as  manly  as  the  best  and 
he  had  absolutely  nothing  to  conceal. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  truthful  men  of 
our  age — as  truthful  as  Carlyle  or  Lord 
Byron — and  his  life  was  as  stainless  as  it 
was  “ truthful.” 

When  writing  ‘ The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables’  he  said,  “Sometimes  when  tired 
of  it,  it  strikes  me  that  the  whole  is  an 
absurdity  from  beginning  to  end,  but  the 
fact  is,  in  writing  a romance,  one  is  al- 
ways, or  ought  to  be,  careening  on  the 
utmost  verge  of  an  absurdity,  and  the 
skill  lies  in  coming  as  close  as  possible 
without  actually  tumbling  over.” 

While  in  England,  Hawthorne  took  the 
responsibility  of  publishing  Miss  Bacon’s 
singular  book  on  Sha'kespeare.  She  was 
much  incensed  at  him,  and  broke  off  all 
correspondence  with  him  in  a storm  of 
wrath,  because  he  did  not  have  any  faith 
in  her  theory.  It  was  a heavy  weight  for 
him,  for  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket 
all  the  expense  of  publication. 

Mr.  Bright  of  England,  upon  hearing 
of  Hawthorne’s  death,  wrote  to  his  son  : 
“ I always  felt  that  I was  in  a 
presence  in  which  nothing  that  was 
impure,  base  or  selfish  could  breathe  at 
ease.  Justice  has  never  been  done  your 
mother ; of  course  she  was  overshadowed 
by  him,  but  she  was  a singularly  accom- 
plished woman,  with  a great  gift  of  ex- 


pression and  a most  sympathetic  nature ; 
she  was,  too,  an  artist  of  no  mean  quality. 
Her  notes  in  England  and  Italy  contain 
much  that  is  valuable  and  much  that  is 
beautifully  written.” 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  died  in  England  in 
1871.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  had  three 
children.  The  oldest,  Una,  died  in  an 
Episcopal  convent,  where  she  was  en- 
gaged in  works  of  mercy,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  her  mother  in  Kensel  Green 
cemetery,  England.  The  other  daughter, 
Rose,  married  a Mr.  Lathrop  of  New 
York.  One  son,  Julian,  is  a writer  of  grow- 
ing reputation  and  power,  and  of  his  work, 
‘Nathaniel  Hawthorne  arid  his  Wife,’ some- 
one said,  “ That  no  biographical  work 
has  appeared  since  Boswell’s  ‘ Johnson  ’ of 
more  importance  and  historical  interest.” 
I was  never  more  interested  and  enter- 
tained with  any  novel  than  with  these  two 
delightful  volumes.  The  London  Times 
says : “ It  must  be  admitted  that  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Julian  Hawthorne  has  de- 
scended, in  no  small  degree,  the  mantle  of 
his  more  illustrious  father.”  The  Academy 
says:  “Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  more 
powerful  imagination  than  any  contempo- 
rary writer  of  fiction.  He  has  the  very 
uncommon  gift  of  taking  hold  of  the 
reader’s  attention  at  once,  and  the  still 
more  uncommon  gift  of  maintaining  his 
grasp  when  it  is  fixed.” 

I had  a correspondence  with  Julian 
Hawthorne,  and  have  been  greatly  helped 
by  him  in  preparing  this  paper. 

Francis  C.  Sessions. 
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ASHLAND,  WISCONSIN:  ITS 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  he  will  see  on  its  north- 
ern boundary  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  world — Lake  Superior,  called 
by  the  Ojibways  Kitche  Gumi,  “ The  Big 
Water.”  It  lies  between  46  and  47 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  stretches  east 
and  west  through  eight  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. Its  coast-line  is  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles  in  extent,  forming  some  of  the 
finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world.  Its 
surface  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  ocean  level,  while  its  bottom  in  the 
deepest  parts  is  four  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  tide-waters.  As  you  come 
from  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  St.  Mary’s 
river,  approaching  its  western  extremity, 
you  will,  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
notice  a group  of  beautiful  islands — the 
same  islands  which,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  met  the  gaze  of  Fathers 
Marquette,  Allouez  and  Mesnard,  and 
which,  in  their  religious  zeal,  they  named 
the  “Apostles’  Islands,”  thinking  that  in 
number  they  corresponded  with  the  num- 
ber of  our  Savior’s  disciples.  One  of 
these  they  named  “Madeline,”  from  a 
favorite  saint  of  their  own  “ Belle  France,” 
and  to  commemorate  one  of  the  most 
noted  churches  of  Paris. 

These  islands  in  ancient  times  were 
doubtless  a part  of  the  main,  as  was  also 
the  land  now  lying  under  Ashland  bay. 
Underlying  them  was  sandstone,  rising 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  water,  and  horizontal.  The  great  gla- 
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ciers  coming  from  the  north,  and  moving 
in  a southwest  direction,  cut  channels  in 
the  sandstone,  forming  these  islands,  and 
scooping  out  of  the  solid  rock  the  large 
basin  which,  in  after  years,  received  the 
name  of  Chaquamegon  bay,  and  which 
is  now  known  as  Ashland  bay.  This  was 
the  first  prophecy  of  the  city  of  Ashland. 
In  the  times,  millions  of  years  before  this, 
the  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore  had  been 
upheaved  and  stored  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake,  to  subserve  the  designs 
of  the  Mighty  Builder  in  the  development 
of  that  commerce  of  which  we  now  see  but 
the  earliest  dawn,  and  of  whose  future  extent 
we  can.  form  but  a faint  comprehension. 
Chaquamegon,  Le  Anse  and  Marquette 
bays  are  the  natural  outlets  on  Lake  Su- 
perior for  the  rich  mineral  deposits  which 
line  its  southern  shore. 

The  formation  of  Ashland  bay  was 
therefore  not  accidental,  but  in  harmony 
with  Eternal  plans.  It  is  protected  from 
the  storms  of  the  lake  by  a long,  low, 
sandy  point,  and  also  by  the  Apostles’ 
islands.  Into  it  open  from  the  lake 
three  broad  channels,  with  a depth  of 
water  ample  for  the  largest  vessels, 
called  the  North,  Middle  and  South 
channels.  Under  these  islands,  vessels 
coming  from  the  wild  storms  of  the  open 
lake  are  secure.  It  is  the  sailor’s  haven 
of  safety. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  bay  was 
made  by  the  American  Fur  company  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  on 
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the  beautiful  Madeline  island,  and  named 
La  Pointe.  It  continued  for  many  years  the 
headquarters  of  a flourishing  fur  and  fish- 
ing trade.  About  1830  a Protestant  and, 
soon  after,  a Catholic  mission  were  estab- 
lished there,  and  churches  built  by  them, 
in  which  devoted  missionaries  labored  to 
Christianize  and  civilize  the  Indians  whose 
homes  were  here  and  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Here  toiled  Rev.  Sherman 
Hall,  a missionary  of  the  American  board, 
and  Rev.  L.  H.  Wheeler,  and  also  that 
devoted  man,  now  known  to  us  as  Bishop 
Baraga.  These  have  all  passed  away.  La 
Pointe,  then  the  most  populous  and  active 
village  on  the  lake,  is  now,  alas,  “ The  de- 
serted village,”  and  is  visited  alone  in  ven- 
eration of  its  past  memories. 

On  the  west  shore  of  the  bay,  opposite 
La  Pointe,  is  the  beautiful  town  of  Bay- 
field,  founded  by  Honorable  Henry  M. 
Rice  in  1856.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
C.,  St.  P.,  M.  & O.  railroad  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a flourishing  fish  and  lumber 
trade,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  sum- 
mer resorts  on  the  lake. 

On  the  west  shore  of  the  bay  is  also  the 
flourishing  town  of  Washburn — named  in 
honor  of  Wisconsin’s  governor,  Cadwal- 
lader  C.  Washburn.  It  is  the  favorite 
town  of  the  Omaha  railroad,  and  has  sev- 
eral large  saw-mills,  and  is  an  active  and 
enterprising  town. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  spot  where 
Ashland  now  stands  was  made,  in  1854,  by 
Asaph  Whittlesey  and  George  Kilborn, 
both  natives  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio.  The  lands  were  not  as  yet  sur- 
veyed, so  that  they  could  not  pre- 
empt them,  and  there  was  as  yet  no 
Homestead  law.  For  this  reason  they, 


with  Martin  Beaser,  then  living  in  On- 
tonagon, Michigan,  laid  claim,  under  the 
“ Town  Site  ” law,  to  about  three  hun- 
dred acres,  embracing  their  log  houses 
and  small  clearing.  They  platted  this 
into  town  lots  in  1855,  and  subsequently 
were  allowed  to  enter  their  lands  as 
claimed,  and  in  due  course  received  their 
title.  In  February,  1855,  Edwin  Ellis,  a 
graduate  in  medicine,  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  of  the  class  of 
1846,  came  on  foot  through  the  woods 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  bay.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  his  native  state — Maine — till  1854, 
when,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  wider 
fields  for  enterprise  in  the  new  west,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Judge  D.  A.  J.  Baker, 
his  brother-in-law,  then  living  in  St.  Paul, 
he  came  to  Minnesota. 

The  years  1853  to  1857  were  years  of 
wild  speculation.  The  states  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  especially  were  covered 
with  rising  cities — at  least  on  paper.  Fabu- 
lous stories  of  rich  silver,  copper  and  iron 
mines  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior attracted  a multitude  of  active  young 
men  from  the  eastern  states.  The  city  of 
Superior  had  been  laid  out,  and  its  lots 
were  selling  for  fabulous  prices.  The 
penniless  young  man  of  to-day  became 
the  millionaire  to-morrow.  The  conse- 
quent excitement  was  great,  and  in  the 
event  demoralizing. 

The  Bay  of  Ashland,  stretching  far  in- 
land, the  known  vast  deposits  of  iron  near 
the  Penokee  Gap,  whose  natural  route  to 
market  was  evidently  by  Chaquamegon 
bay,  indicated  with  moral  certainty  that  at 
its  head  would  rise  a commercial  mart 
which  should  command  a wide  extent  of 
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country.  The  vast  forests  of  pine  were 
then  hardly  thought  of,  and  no  efforts 
made  to  obtain  them.  The  lands  were 
unsurveyed,  and  all  the  “ squatters  ” were, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  trespassers.  Never- 
theless, the  new-comers  ran  “ spotted  ” 
lines  around  their  claims  and  built  log- 
cabins  to  hold  them,  and  began  to  clear  up 
the  land.  In  June,  1855,  Dr.  Ellis  went 
on  foot  to  St.  Paul,  and  thence  to  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  and  secured  from  the  sur- 
veyor-general an  order  to  survey  four 
townships  about  the  bay,  embracing  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Ashland.  In  the 
meantime,  many  settlers  had  come  in  and 
preempted  lands  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
the  fall  of  1855  many  of  them  were  en- 
abled to  prove  up  and  get  titles  to  their 
lands. 

In  the  winter  of  1855  Lusk,  Prentice  & 
Company,  who  had  a trading-post  within 
the  present  limits  of  Ellis’  division  of  Ash- 
land, built  a dock  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  settlers  coming  to  the  new  town.  It 
was  built  of  cribs,  made  of  round  logs  sunk 
in  the  water  about  twenty  feet  apart. 
From  one  crib  to  another  were  stringers, 
made  of  logs,  flattened  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, all  covered  with  small  logs  to  make  a 
roadway.  On  the  docks  were  piled  several 
hundred  cords  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of 
“ holding  ” the  dock  from  floating  away, 
and  to  be  sold  in  the  summer  to  the 
steamboats  which  should  come  to  bring 
supplies  and  begin  the  commerce  of  the 
town.  The  evening  of  the  second  day  of 
April,  1855,  saw  the  bay  full  of  ice, 
slightly  detached  for  a few  feet  from  the 
shore,  but  with  no  sign  of  an  immediate 
opening  of  navigation. 

The  next  morning  no  ice  was  in  sight,  nor 


a vestige  of  the  dock  to  be  seen.  Float- 
ing timber  and  cord-wood  covered  the 
bay.  Till  then  the  settlers  had  no  idea  of 
the  power  of  the  floating  ice  moved  by 
the  tide  of  the  bay.  But  they  were  not 
discouraged.  The  following  winter  two 
other  docks  were  constructed — one  by 
Martin  Beaser,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now 
called  “ Beaser  Avenue,”  and  the  other 
by  Edwin  Ellis,  near  where  Seyler’s  foun- 
dry now  stands. 

These  were  also  crib-docks,  but  the 
effort  was  made  to  anchor  the  cribs. 
There  were  no  rocks  to  be  had  on  the 
side  of  the  bay  where  the  docks  were 
built,  for  which  reason  Mr.  Beaser  filled 
his  cribs  with  clay,  dug  out  of  the  banks. 
Dr.  Ellis  hauled  stone  across  the  bay, 
and  filled  as  many  of  his  cribs  as  possible, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  dock  also  piled 
several  hundred  cords  of  wood,  and  the 
settlers  with  anxious  faces  watched  the  de- 
parture of  the  ice.  The  shock  came,  and 
the  docks  afforded  little  resistance.  The 
cribs  filled  with  clay  were  easily  carried. 
Those  filled  with  stone  stood  better,  but 
that  part  of  those  above  water,  and  near 
the  outer  end,  were  swept  away.  The 
labors  of  many  weary  days  and  much 
money  was  thus  swept  away.  There  was, 
however,  enough  of  the  Ellis  dock  left  to 
afford  a landing  to  the  few  boats  that 
came  with  supplies  for  the  people. 

During  the  years  1855,  ’56  and  ’57  many 
settlers  had  come  to  Ashland  and  built 
homes,  and  were  all  young  men  full  of 
bright  hopes  for  the  future.  In  the 
spring  of  1856  a township  organization 
was  formed,  embracing  more  than  forty 
townships  of  six  miles  square,  and  was 
called  Bayport.  The  usual  township 
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officers  were  elected.  The  year  1857 
opened  with  bright  prospects.  In  Ash- 
land streets  were  cleared  and  several 
frame  houses  were  built.  A steam  saw-mill 
was  begun  and  brought  near  completion. 
But  in  September  of  that  year  the  great 
financial  storm  came,  involving  the  whole 
country  in  ruin.  The  little  village  of 
Ashland  was  overwhelmed.  The  people 
had  but  little  money,  and  in  making  their 
improvements  had  contracted  debts  which 
they  could  not  at  once  pay.  There  had 
been  so  much  speculation  that  the  settlers 
had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  depending  upon  supplies 
brought  by  water  a thousand  miles.  We 
had  no  wagon  roads  nor  railroads  within 
three  hundred  miles.  Winter  was  coming 
on,  and  many  of  the  settlers — in  truth,  all 
who  could  get  away — left  the  place..  The 
few  who  remained  saw  hard  times,  whose 
memory  is  not  pleasant  to  recall.  Some 
of  them,  in  making  improvements,  had 
assumed  liabilities  which  well-nigh  ruined 
them.  If  the  county  had  then  been  or- 
ganized for  judicial  purposes,  so  that 
judgments  and  execution  could  have  been 
easily  obtained,  scarcely  anyone  would 
have  saved  a dollar  from  the  wreck.  But 
this  fortunate  circumstance  gave  them 
time,  and  their  debts  were  finally  paid,  and 
they  had  their  land  left ; but  it  then  was 
without  value  in  the  market.  Town  lots 
in  the  village,  which  are  now  selling  for 
five  thousand  to  six  thousand  dollars, 
could  then  be  sold  for  enough  to  buy  a 
barrel  of  flour.  The  years  following  “’57” 
were  hard  years,  and  the  settlers,  one  by 
one,  moved  away,  so  that  in  1862  only 
two  remained — Martin  Beaser  and  Martin 
Roehn.  In  1866  Mr.  Beaser  undertook 


to  come  alone  from  Bayfield  to  Ashland 
in  an  open  sail-boat.  It  was  a stormy 
day,  and  he  never  reached  home.  His 
boat  was  found  soon  afterwards  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  his  body  was  found 
the  following  spring  on  the  beach  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  Ashland  was  now 
left  desolate  and  alone.  Mr.  Roehn,  with 
a few  cows,  migrated  backward  and  for- 
ward between  Ashland  and  the  Marengo 
river,  finding  hay  and  pasture  for  his  cows, 
selling  his  produce  and  butter  at  Bayfield 
and  La  Pointe,  and  thus  eked  out  an  ex- 
istence. The  first  railroad  to  reach  Ash- 
land was  the  Wisconsin  Central,  completed 
in  1877,  connecting  Ashland  with  Mil- 
waukee. Work  at  the  Ashland  end  was 
begun  in  1872,  and  in  1873  finished  to 
Penokee,  twenty-nine  miles  south  from 
Ashland.  It  had  been  built  from  the 
south  to  within  about  eighty-five  miles  of 
Ashland,  and  then  came  the  panic  of 
1873,  and  all  work  stopped.  The  build- 
ing in  1872  in  Ashland  was  quite  exten- 
sive, and  village  property  sold  at  good 
prices,  and  everybody  was  hopeful.  But 
the  crisis  of  1873  coming  on,  all  enter- 
prises at  once  stopped.  Not  till  1877  was 
the  railroad  completed.  . Its  completion 
established  Ashland  on  a substantial  basis. 
In  1877  the  Wisconsin  Central  company 
completed  the  Chaquamegon  hotel,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country,  which  has  added 
greatly  to  the  attractions  of  Ashland. 

The  building  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  & Omaha  road  to  this  place, 
in  1883,  gave  a short  outlet  to  the  west 
and  southwest,  greatly  benefiting  the  lum- 
ber trade. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  whose  eastern 
terminus  is  at  Ashland,  soon  after  com- 
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pleted,  gave  it  new  importance  as  in  the 
direct  line  of  transcontinental  commerce. 

But  the  advent  of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake 
Shore  & Western  railroad  has  done  more, 
perhaps,  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  Ash- 
land than  any  one  of  its  great  enterprises. 

It  runs  northerly  from  Milwaukee  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Manitowoc, 
where,  turning  in  northwesterly  course,  it 
traverses  vast  tracts  of  valuable  timber  and 
farming  lands,  running  for  fifty  miles  along 
the  Gogebic  range — the  richest  iron  region 
in  the  world. 

This  company  has  built  two  large  and 
costly  ore  docks  for  the  shipment  of  the 
vast  amount  of  iron  ore  which  it  brings 
over  its  road. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  com- 
pany has  also  built  a very  fine  ore  dock, 
over  which  it  ships  the  iron  brought  from 
the  same  range  by  its  own  line — the 
“ Penokee  Railroad  ” — built  easterly  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  Gogebic  range  to 
Bessemer,  in  Michigan. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the 
iron  trade,  more  than  a million  tons  of  ore 
will  be  shipped  from  Ashland  the  present 
season. 

Ashland  has  also  two  coal  docks — one 
operated  by  the  Ohio  Coal  company  and 
the  other  by  the  Columbus  & Hocking 
Valley  Coal  company — both  of  whom  are 
doing  a large  business.  The  Lake  Shore 
railroad  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  obtain 
their  coal  for  their  engines,  on  the  north- 
ern two  hundred  miles,  by  their  docks  at 
Ashland.  The  same  rates  for  coal  going 
west  prevail  as  from  Duluth  and  Wash- 
burn, and  a large  trade  is  springing  up 
over  the  Omaha  & Northern  Pacific  lines. 

Ashland  has  three  National  and  one 


private  bank,  all  of  which  are  conservative 
and  carefully  managed.  It  has  also  a 
street  railway,  two  miles  in  length,  with 
six  fine  cars  and  about  forty  horses,  and  is 
rendering  very  satisfactory  service.  We 
have  also  a “Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Plant,”  which  affords  abundant  light  for 
the  streets,  stores,  dwellings  and  the  ore 
docks.  Ashland  has  also  the  Holly  sys- 
tem of  water-works,  with  about  two  miles 
of  pipe  laid,  affording  ample  protection 
against  fire  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  pump- 
house has  two  ponderous  engines,  one 
being  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  accident. 

As  a point  for  the  distribution  of  man- 
ufactured goods  of  all  kinds,  Ashland 
stands  among  the  foremost.  With  practi- 
cally the  same  rates  as  by  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  Duluth  west,  it  is  prepared  to 
compete  with  that  lively  town  for  a part 
of  the  trade  of  the  great  northwest — now 
in  its  infancy  but  destined  soon  to  attain 
great  proportions ; whose  beginnings  we 
can  measure,  but  whose  vast  results  we 
cannot  now  comprehend. 

One  industry  on  Ashland  bay  is  the 
brown  stone,  which  exists  along  the  water’s 
edge  for  many  miles  on  the  shore  of  the 
mainland  and  on  the  islands.  It  can  be 
quarried  in  inexhaustible  quantities  within 
a few  hundred  feet  of  navigable  waters  of 
Lake  Superior.  It  is  of  fine  texture  and 
beautiful  color,  and  hardens  by  exposure. 
Large  quantities  have  already  been  shipped 
and  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing. 
It  can  be  shipped  by  rail  at  about  four 
dollars  per  ton  to  Cincinnati.  This  stone, 
used  for  trimmings  in  buildings  built  of 
white  brick,  makes  a very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 
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The  vast  quantities  of  pine  and  hard- 
wood timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashland, 
and  its  advantages  as  a point  of  distribu- 
tion for  manufactured  articles  in  wood, 
render  it  one  of  the  best  locations  for  man- 
ufacturing industries.  For  tanneries  its 
location  is  unrivaled  ; the  supply  of  hem- 
lock bark  is  ample,  while  hides  can  be 
cheaply  brought  from  Minnesota  and  the 
northwest,  and  the  products  can  be 
shipped  in  all  directions  at  low  rates. 

The  schools  of  Ashland  afford  the  best 
of  opportunities  for  the  education  of  our 
youth.  Our  school  buildings  are  large, 
new  and  commodious,  with  all  modern 
improvements.  Our  schools  are  graded 
and  the  attendance  is  large. 

In  the  churches,  most  denominations 
are  represented.  The  Catholic  is  the  fin- 
est church  edifice  in  the  city,  built  of  our 
own  brown  stone  at  a cost  of  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  There  are  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Meth- 
odist, Lutheran  and  several  Scandinavian 
churches. 

As  a summer  resort,  Ashland  and  the 
Apostles’  islands  afford  unrivaled  attrac- 
tions. Sail-boats,  tugs  and  steamboats 
make  daily  excursions  in  all  directions. 
The  busy  men  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 


St.  Paul,  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  can, 
in  one  day,  escape  from  the  sweltering 
heat  and  sleep  on  the  cool  ore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  with  our  lines  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  stretching  in  all  directions,  they 
can  be  in  constant  and  instant  communi- 
cation with  their  counting-rooms  a thou- 
sand miles  away.  Its.  advantages  in  this 
line  are  already  drawing  many  persons  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  as  well  as  invalids,  who 
come  here  to  spend  the  hot  season  and  at 
the  close  of  the  summer  return  home  with 
new  health  and  vigor. 

Ashland  has  two  daily  and  three  weekly 
newspapers,  models  of  enterprise  and  very 
newsy,  contributing  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  city. 

The  population  of  Ashland  is  about 
fifteen  thousand,  composed  principally  of 
persons  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
full  of  push  and  activity,  who  have  come 
to  stay  and  build  up  fortunes. 

With  all  these  and  many  other  advan- 
tages Ashland  seems  to  have  a bright 
future,  and  many  of  us  think  it  bids  fair, 
in  the  near  future,  to  become  the  second 
city  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  And  we 
will  labor  that  she  shall  be  worthy  of  her 
rank. 

Edwin  Ellis. 


SAMUEL  STEWART  VAUGHN. 


Of  the  pioneers  upon  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  none  stand 
higher  in  the  memory  of  those  now  liv- 
ing there  than  Samuel  Stewart  Vaughn 
He  was  born  at  Berea,  Cuyahoga 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  second  of  Septem- 
ber, 1830.  His  parents  were  Ephraim 
3 


Vaughn  and  ^Eunice  Stewart  Vaughn. 
Samuel  was  the  youngest  in  a family  of 
five  children— two  daughters  and  three 
sons.  Although  at  a very  early  age 
possessed  of  a great  desire  for  an  edu- 
cation, he  was,  to  a large  extent,  denied 
the  advantages  of  schools,  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  his  father  was  in  straitened 
circumstances  financially.  It  is  related 
of  the  boy  Samuel  that  he  picked  up 
chestnuts  at  one  time,  and  took  them 
into  Cleveland,  where  he  disposed  of 
them  to  purchase  a geography  he 
wanted.  Three  months  was  the  whole 
extent  of  his  time  passed  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  place — surely 
a brief  period,  and  one  sorely  regretted 
for  its  brevity  by  a boy  who,  even  then, 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  knowledge. 

In  1849  the  young  man  came  to  Eagle 
River,  Michigan,  where  he  engaged  him- 
self to  his  brother  as  clerk.  He  re- 
mained there  until  1852,  when  the 
brothers  removed  to  La  Pointe,  Wis- 
consin, reaching  that  place  on  the 
fourth  of  August.  He  now  opened  a 
store,  and  engaged  in  trading  with  the 
Indians  and  fishermen  of  the  island  and 
surrounding  country.  La  Pointe  was 
then  the  county-seat  of  a county  of  the 
same  name  in  Wisconsin,  and  a place 
of  considerable  importance,  though  its 
glory  has  since  departed. 

Young  Vaughn  spoke  the  French  and 
Chippewa  languages  fluently.  This  ac- 
complishment was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  early  days  of  this  region  of 
country,  to  make  a man  successful  as  a 
trader.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading, 
particularly  works  of  history,  and 
through  all  his  pioneer  life  his  books 
were  his  loved  companions.  His  taste 
was  not  for  worthless  books,  but  for 
those  of  an  improving  character;  hence 
he  received  a large  amount  of  benefit 
from  his  silent  teachers. 

In  his  relations  with  the  Indians, 
which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  his  busi- 


ness, were  quite  intimate,  Mr.  Vaughn 
commanded  their  fullest  confidence. 
It  is  related  that  when  at  one  time  there 
were  rumors  of  trouble  between  the 
white  people  and  the  Chippewas,  and 
many  of  the  settlers  became  frightened 
and  feared  they  would  be  murdered  by 
the  natives,  a delegation  of  chiefs  came 
to  him  and  said  they  wanted  to  have  a 
talk.  They  said  they  had  heard  of  the 
fears  of  the  whites,  but  assured  him 
there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of ; the 
Indians  would  do  no  harm,  “ for,”  said 
they,  “ we  know  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
white  man  are  like  the  sands  of  the  sea 
in  numbers,  and  if  we  make  any  trouble 
they  will  come  and  overpower  us.”  Mr. 
Vaughn  was  abundantly  satisfied  of  their 
sincerity  as  well  as  of  their  peaceful 
disposition,  and  he  soon  quieted  the  fears 
of  the  settlers. 

“ Being  impressed,”  says  a writer 
who  knew  him  well,  “ with  the  future 
possibilities  of  this  country  and  ambi- 
tious, to  use  a favorite  expression  of  his 
own,  to  become  ‘ a man  among  men,’  he 
recognized  the  disadvantage  under  which 
he  labored  from  the  limited  educational 
advantages  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  youth, 
and  his  first  earnings  were  devoted  to 
remedying  his  deficiency  in  this  respect 
Closing  his  business  at  La  Pointe,  he 
returned  to  his  native  state,  where  a 
year  was  spent  in  preparatory  studies, 
which  were  pursued  with  a full  realiza- 
tion of  their  importance  to  his  future 
career.  He  spent  several  months  in 
Cleveland  acquiring  a ‘ business  educa- 
tion.’ He  became  a systematic  book- 
keeper, careful  in  his  transactions  and 
persevering  in  his  plans.  Having  de- 
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voted  as  much  time  to  the  special  course 
of  instruction  marked  out  by  him  as  his 
limited  means  would  afford,  he  returned 
to  La  Pointe,  at  that  time  the  only  white 
settlement  in  all  this  region,  where  he 
remained  until  1856.”* 

Mr.  Vaughn,  during  the  year  just 
named,  removed  to  Bayfield,  the  town 
site  having  been  previously  surveyed 
and  platted.  It  was  opposite  La  Pointe 
on  the  mainland,  and  is  now  the  county- 
seat  of  Bayfield  county,  Wisconsin. 
There  he  erected  the  first  stone  build- 
ing,f built  also  a saw-mill,  and  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  general  merchandise  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  “ In  his 
characteristic  manner,”  says  the  writer 
just  quoted,  “ of  doing  with  all  his 
might  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do, 
he  at  once  took  a leading  position  in 
all  matters  of  private  and  public  interest 
which  go  to  the  building  up  of  a pros- 
perous community.” 

Mr.  Vaughn  built  what  is  known  as 
Vaughn’s  dock  in  Bayfield,  and  re- 
mained in  that  town  until  1872.  Mean- 
while, he  was  married  in  Solon,  Ohio, 
to  Emeline  Eliza  Patrick.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  1864.  After  spending  a few 
months  among  friends  in  Ohio,  he 
brought  his  wife  west  to  share  his 
frontier  life.  The  wedding  journey  was 
made  in  February,  1865,  the  two  going 
first  to  St.  Paul;  thence  they  journeyed 
to  Bayfield  by  sleigh,  “partly  over  log- 
ging roads,  and  partly  over  no  road.” 
It  was  a novel  experience  to  the  bride, 

* Samuel  S.  Fifield,  in  the  Ashland  Press  of 
February  6,  1886. 

f This  was  the  second  house  in  the  place. 


but  one  which  she  had  no  desire  to 
shrink  from.  She  was  not  the  wife  to 
be  made  unhappy  by  ordinary  diffi- 
culties. 

As  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1856,  Mr.  Vaughn  had  preempted 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 
afterwards  known  as  “ Vaughn’s  division 
of  Ashland.”  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  projection  of  the  old 
St.  Croix  & Lake  Superior  railroad,  and 
contributed  liberally  of  his  time  and 
money  in  making  the  preliminary  or- 
ganizations and  surveys.  Being  con- 
vinced, from  the  natural  location  of 
Ashland,  that  it  would  become  in  the 
future  a place  of  importance,  was  the 
reason  which  induced  him  to  preempt 
the  land  there,  of  which  mention  has 
just  been  made. 

As  may  be  presumed,  Mr.  Vaughn 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  calling  the 
attention  of  capitalists  to  the  necessity 
of  railroad  facilities  for  northern  Wis- 
consin. He  became  identified  with  the 
early  enterprises  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a trunk  line  from  the 
southern  and  central  portions  of  the 
state  to  Lake  Superior,  and  was  for 
many  years  a director  in  the  old  “ Win- 
nebago & Lake  Superior”  and  “Port- 
age & Lake  Superior”  Railroad  com- 
panies, which,  after  many  trials  and 
tribulations,  were  consolidated,  resulting 
in  the  building  of  the  pioneer  road — 
the  Wisconsin  Central. 

In  1871,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
survey  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad, 
he  proceeded  to  lay  out  his  portion  of 
the  town  of  Ashland,  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  transfer  of  his  busi- 
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ness  thither  from  Bayfield.  During  the 
next  year  he  made  extensive  improve- 
ments in  his  new  home  ; these  included 
the  building  of  a residence,  the  erection 
of  a store,  also  (in  company  with  Mr. 
Charles  Fisher)  of  a commercial  dock. 
The  Wisconsin  Central  railroad  had 
begun  work  at  the  bay  (Chaquamegon); 
and,  at  this  time,  many  settlers  were 
coming  in.  In  the  fall  he  moved  into 
his  new  house,  becoming,  with  his  wife, 
a permanent  resident  of  Ashland. 

Mr.  Vaughn  and  his  partner  just 
named  received  at  their  dock  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  by  lake,  and 
they  took  heavy  contracts  to  furnish 
supplies  to  the  railroad  before  men- 
tioned. In  the  fall  of  1872  they  estab- 
lished branch  stores  at  Silver  creek  and 
White  river  to  furnish  railroad  men 
with  supplies.  They  also  had  contracts 
to  get  out  all  the  ties  used  by  the  rail- 
road between  Ashland  and  Penokee. 
In  1875  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr. 
Vaughn  continued  in  business  until  1881, 
when  he  sold  out,  but  continued  to 
handle  coal  and  other  merchandise  at 
his  dock.  In  the  winter  previous  he 
put  in  10,000,000  feet  of  logs. 

Mr.  Vaughn  represented  the  counties 
of  Ashland,  Barren,  Bayfield,  Burnett, 
Douglas  and  Polk  in  the  thirty-fourth 
regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture, being  a member  of  the  assembly 
for  the  year  1871.  These  counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  census  of  the 
year  previous,  contained  a population  of 
6,365.  His  majority  in  the  district  over 
Isaac  I.  Moore,  Democrat,  was  398. 
Mr.  Vaughn  was  in  politics  a Republi- 
can. Previous  to  this  time  he  had  been 


postmaster  for  four  years  at  Bayfield. 
He  was  several  times  called  to  the 
charge  of  town  and  county  affairs  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
and  in  every  station  was  faithful,  as  well 
as  equal,  to  his  trust ; but  he  was  never 
ambitious  for  political  honors.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Ashland  of  pneumonia, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
1886. 

Mr.  Vaughn  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
Ashland  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He 
had  accumulated  a large  amount  of  real 
estate  in  Ashland  and  Bayfield,  and  held 
heavy  iron  interests  in  the  Gogebic  dis- 
trict ; but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  a 
man  of  charitable  nature,  being  a mem- 
ber of  several  charitable  orders  and 
societies.  He  was  a member  of  Ash- 
land Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  one  of  its 
foremost  promoters  and  supporters. 
Mr.  Vaughn  was  also  a Mason,  being  a 
member  of  Wisconsin  Consistory,  Chip, 
pewa  Commandery,  K.  T.,  Ashland 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Ancient  Land- 
mark Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. 

Although  an  unostentatious  man,  Mr. 
Vaughn  was  possessed  of  much  public 
spirit,  and  the  remark  has  been  common 
in  Ashland  since  his  death,  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  that  the  city  had 
lost  its  best  man.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
was  possessed  of  great  enterprise,  and 
was  always  ready  with  his  means  to 
help  forward  any  scheme  that  he  saw 
would  benefit  the  community  in  which 
he  lived.  It  had  long  been  one  of  his 
settled  determinations  to  appropriate 
part  of  his  wealth  to  the  establishment 
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of  a free  library  in  Ashland.  So  it  was 
that  before  his  death  the  site  had  been 
chosen  by  him  for  the  building,  and  a 
plan  of  the  institution  formulated  in 
his  mind,  intending  soon  to  make  a 
reality  of  his  day-dreams  concerning 
this  undertaking ; but  death  cut  short 
his  plans. 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  those  who 
know  to  whom  was  confided  the  whole 
subject  of  the  “Vaughn  Library,”  that 
it  has  not  been  allowed  to  die  out.  In 
his  will  Mr.  Vaughn  left  all  his  property 
to  his  wife,  and  she  nobly  came  forward 
to  make  his  known  desires  with  regard 
to  the  institution  a fixed  fact.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  building  for  the 
library  was  laid,  with  imposing  cere- 
monies, on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1887, 
and  a large  number  of  books  will  soon 
be  purchased  to  fill  the  shelves  now 
nearly  ready  for  them.  It  will  be,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  a public  library — free 
to  all ; and  will  surely  become  a last- 
ing and  proud  monument  to  its 
generous  founder,  Samuel  Stewart 
Vaughn. 

She  who  was  left  to  carry  out  the 


noble  schemes  planned  by  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  now  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Angus  Mackinnon,  deserves  particular 
mention  in  this  connection.  She  is  a 
lady  of  marked  characteristics,  all  of 
which  go  to  her  praise.  Soon  after 
reaching  her  home  in  the  west  she 
taught  some  of  the  Bayfield  Indians 
to  read  and  write  ; and  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  has  proved  herself  in 
many  ways  of  sterling  worth  to  north- 
ern Wisconsin.  “ Years  ago,  when  Ash- 
land consisted  of  a few  log  houses  and 
a half  dozen  stores — before  there  was 
even  a trail  through  the  woods  that  lead 
to  civilization  many  miles  away — this 
lady  was  a member  of  ‘ Literary,’  or- 
ganized by  a half-dozen  progressive 
young  people  ; and  in  a paper  which 
she  then  read  on  ‘ The  Future  of  Ash- 
land,’ she  predicted  nearly  everything 
about  the  growth  of  the  place  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  few  years — 
the  development  of  the  iron  mines, 
railroads,  iron  furnaces,  water-works, 
paved  streets,  and,  to  a dot,  the  present 
limits  of  its  thoroughfares.  She  is  a 
representative  Ashland  lady.” 


EDWIN  ELLIS. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a native 
of  New  England,  and  one  of  the  “ Oxford 
Bears,”  having  been  in  Peru,  Oxford 
county,  Maine,  in  1824.  His  birthplace 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin 
river,  among  the  mountains,  a wild,  ro- 
mantic place.  His  ancestors  came  early 
from  England  to  the  Massachusetts  col- 


ony, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

His  maternal  grandfather  was  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  to  the  end  of  a 
long  life  was  intensely  patriotic  and  Amer- 
ican in  all  his  acts  and  thoughts.  He 
bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
government  land  at  the  close  of  the  War 
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of  the  Revolution,  on  which  he  lived  for 
more  than  seventy  years,  until  his  death. 
It  still  remains  in  the  family.  There  were 
no  roads  in  his  neighborhood,  and  at 
first  he  was  obliged  to  carry  his  corn  and 
wheat  to  mill,  for  more  than  thirty  miles, 
upon  his  shoulders  and  by  a “ spotted 
line.”  He  lived  to  break  the  ground  for 
a railroad  to  his  town  and  to  see  its  com- 
pletion. 

Dr.  Ellis  received  his  early  education 
in  the  New  England  common  school, 
whose  term  was  not  more  than  three 
months  in  the  year.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  he  began  the  study  of  Latin 
at  home,  going  for  occasional  recitations 
to  one  of  the  celebrated  Abbot  family,  who 
was  a farmer  in  the  town,  some  four  miles 
distant.  He  was  inclined  to  study  the 
law,  but  his  mother,  who  was  a most  con- 
scientious woman,  thought  an  honest 
lawyer  could  not  live  by  his  calling,  often 
repeating  to  him  this  couplet — 

“ If  I turn  lawyer,  I must  lie  and  cheat, 

For  honest  lawyers  have  no  bread  to  eat." 

This  had  some  influence  upon  him,  and  he 
chose  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  en- 
tered Waterville  college  (now  Cobly  univer- 
sity)^ 1842,  pursuing  its  first  year’s  course, 
when  he  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
teaching  school  in  winter  to  raise  money 
enough  to  pay  his  expenses,  in  which  he 
was  cheerfully  assisted  by  his  father  to  the 
extent  of  his  means,  which  were  very  lim- 
ited, he  being  a house  carpenter  and 
receiving  the  usual  wages  of  those  days 
of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  day. 

Edwin  Ellis  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  March,  1846,  being  nearly  twenty-two 


years  of  age.  He  at  first  settled  at  North 
New  Portland,  Maine.  It  was  a frontier 
town,  and  the  roads  in  such  condition  that 
he  was  obliged  to  travel  on  horseback, 
going  sometimes  forty  miles  in  the  night. 

At  the  end  of  a year  he  settled  in 
Farmington,  Maine,  where  he  had  studied 
his  profession,  where,  in  1847,  he  was 
married  to  Sophia  S.  Davis,  who  lived 
less  than  two  years,  leaving  a daughter, 
Sophia  Augusta,  who  married  George  H. 
Kennedy,  who  now  lives  at  Ashland. 

Dr.  Ellis  married  Martha  B.  Baker  of  New 
Sharon,  Maine,  in  1850,  a woman  of  much 
energy  of  character,  and  who  has  been  a 
faithful  and  efficient  wife  for  almost  forty 
years.  By  her  he  has  three  children — 
Domelia,  married  to  George  C.  Loranger 
of  Calumet,  Michigan  ; Edwin  H.,  book- 
keeper in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Ashland,  and  J.  Scott,  engaged  in  wood 
and  coal  at  Ashland. 

Dr.  Ellis  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Maine,  till  1854,  with  an 
increasing  practice  and  fair  prospects. 

But  the  west  was  then  attracting  much 
attention  and  the  tide  of  emigration  flow- 
ing with  a strong  current.  His  wife’s 
brother,  Judge  Baker  of  St.  Paul,  had 
been  for  several  years  in  St.  Paul,  and 
his  representations  and  inducements  led 
him  to  sever  his  pleasant  relations  with 
the  east  and  try  his  fortunes  in  the  west. 
He  with  his  family,  wife  and  two  children, 
reached  St.  Paul  early  in  May,  1854. 
That  year  he  carried  on  a farm  where 
Merriam  park  now  is,  but  he  was  not  at 
ho  me  in  this  business,  and  abandonedit 
in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

The  years  1852  to  1857  were  years  of 
great  speculation  throughout  the  north- 
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west.  Towns  and  cities,  at  least  on  paper, 
were  springing  up  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
Men  became,  or  seemed  to  become,  sud- 
denly rich  by  the  rapid  rise  of  farming 
lands  and  city  lots.  It  was  an  era  of 
strange  speculation,  demoralizing  in  its 
effects  and  leading  to  the  terrible  panic 
of  1857. 

A party  of  speculators  had  preempted 
the  land  where  the  city  of  Superior  now 
is,  in  1852,  and  as  early  as  1855  were 
selling  shares  in  that  rising  city  for  fabu- 
lous prices.  Chaquamegon  bay,  extending 
far  inland  from  the  Apostles’  islands,  ap- 
peared, to  thoughtful  persons,  to  be  a 
site  for  a town  which  would  command  the 
trade  of  a large  area  of  country,  then 
without  an  inhabitant.  Thither  he,  in 
February,  1855,  with  one  companion,  came 
by  trail  from  St.  Paul.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  two  families  already  on  the  spot 
where  Ashland  now  lies — Asaph  Whittle- 
sey and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Haskell,  who 
came  in  the  fall  preceding ; while  Lusk, 
Prentice  & Co.  had  a trading-post  and 
were  building  a dock.  Mr.  Whittlesey, 
with  whom  were  associated  Martin  Beaser 
and  George  Kilborn,  were  then  laying  out 
what  is  now  Beaser’s  Division  of  Ashland, 
which  they  claimed  under  the  town  site  law. 
The  township  lines  on  the  bay  had  been  run, 
but  no  section  lines.  The  land  was  not 
subject  to  entry  or  settlement  ; all  were 
trespassers.  But  running  from  the  town- 
ship lines,  the  settlers  were  able  to  locate 
approximately  the  section  lines,  and  built 
preemption  shanties  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  land  till  it  should  be  subject 
to  entry.  In  June,  1855,  Dr.  Ellis  went 
through  the  woods  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to 
urge  upon  General  Warner  Lewis,  then 


surveyor-general  of  all  the  northwest,  the 
necessity  of  the  immediate  subdivision  of 
the  towns  about  the  bay.  This  met  with 
General  Lewis’  approval,  and  he  ordered 
it  done  as  soon  as  arrangements  could 
be  made.  A young  civil  engineer  from 
Vermont,  Augustus  Barber,  began  the 
work  in  September,  and  towns  47  and  48, 
range  4,  embracing  the  present  city  of 
Ashland,  were  surveyed  and  the  plats  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  to  the  land  office, 
at  Superior,  by  November,  1855.  The 
necessary  declaratory  statements  were  filed, 
and  in  the  last  of  December  several  com- 
panions walked  along  the  shore  to  Supe- 
rior, for  the  purpose  of  proving  up  their 
claims.  It  was  a cold,  hard  trip,  but  the 
actors  were  young  and  energetic.  Thus 
was  obtained  from  the  government  the 
first  title  to  the  soil  on  which  Ashland 
now  stands. 

Dr.  Ellis  brought  his  family  by  boat 
from  St.  Paul  in  the  fall  of  1855,  going 
down  the  Mississippi  river  from  St.  Paul 
to  Dubuque,  thence  to  Chicago  and 
thence  by  the  lakes,  reaching  La  Pointe 
November  4,  and  his  log-cabin  on  the 
bay  a day  or  two  later.  In  conjunction 
with  his  associates  in  St.  Paul,  he  entered 
upon  a system  of  improvements  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  a town  where 
Ashland  now  is,  such  as  cutting  out  streets, 
building  a dock,  steam  saw-mill,  etc.  But 
the  financial  storm  of  1857  came  and 
overwhelmed  him  in  what  appeared  to  be 
hopeless  bankruptcy.  He  had  incurred 
debts  in  the  improvements  made  and 
his  associates  could  not  meet  the  drafts 
they  had  authorized  him  to  make  upon 
them,  but  by  the  most  rigid  economy  and 
untiring  industry,  he,  after  several  years, 
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succeeded  in  paying  every  claim.  He 
remained  at  Ashland  till  1861,  when  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  coming  on,  the  little 
hamlet  of  Ashland  lost  nearly  all  its  in- 
habitants, and  he  felt  compelled,  in  order 
to  earn  bread  for  his  family,  to  leave  the 
lake,  and  was  preparing  to  do  so  when 
his  staunch  friend,  the  Rev.  Leonard  H. 
Wheeler,  the  missionary  of  the  American 
board  in  charge  of  the  Indian  mission 
and  boarding-school  at  Odonah,  induced 
him  to  change  his  plans  and  go  to  Odonah 
and  take  charge  of  the  boarding-school 
and  farm  at  the  mission.  And  here  for 
several  years  he  remained  in  this  work, 
years  which  he  recalls  as  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a man  of  edu- 
cation and  culture,  a graduate  of  Middle- 
bury  and  Andover  seminary  and  most 
heartily  devoted  to  his  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians.  His  wife  was  a 
refined  and  most  amiable  lady,  and  their 
home  was  indeed  an  oasis  in  the  moral 
desert  around  them.  In  1866  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  failing  health,  and  his  desire  to 
afford  his  children  better  educational  ad- 
vantages, induced  him  to  retire  from  the 
mission  work,  and  the  American  board 
suspended  their  work  there.  Dr.  Ellis 
and  family  went  to  Ontonagon,  Michigan, 
in  1866,  where  he  resumed  his  profession 
and  also  opened  a small  drug  store.  Here 
he  remained  until  1872,  when  the  pro- 
posed building  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railroad  to  Ashland  induced  his  return  to 
his  old  home.  He  had  held  on  to  his 


lands  on  the  bay  as  a forlorn  hope,  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  worth  the  light  taxes 
levied  upon  them.  This  land  now  be- 
came valuable  and  placed  him  in  easy 
circumstances.  He  was  able  with  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  Mr.  Vaughn,  Mr.  Fifield, 
Colonel  Knight  and  others  to  induce  the 
building  of  four  trunk  lines  of  railroad 
to  Ashland,  to  see  numerous  manufac- 
tures, a great  blast-furnace,  etc.,  three  great 
ore  docks,  a busy,  bustling  city  upon  the 
bay,  from  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  retreat  with  the  feeling  that  everything 
had  been  lost. 

In  1877  he  was  appointed  as  county 
judge  of  Ashland  county,  by  Governor 
Smith,  to  which  he  has  been  twice  re- 
elected by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  presi- 
dentof  theFirst  National  Bank  of  Ashland. 
He  has  retired  from  the  general  practice  of 
his  profession,  but  is  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  St.  Joseph’s  hospital,  which  he  visits 
an  hour  each  day.  He  is  still  active  and 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerns  Ash- 
land ; has  aided  in  securing  the  Holly  sys- 
tem of  water-works,  the  gas  and  electric 
works  and  the  street  railway.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion  and 
in  a personal  God,  whose  guiding  hand 
he  recognizes  in  all  the  events  of  his  life, 
and  to  whom  he  owes  everything  and 
whom  he  desires  to  honor  in  all  his  jour- 
ney of  life,  and  is  alive  to  all  efforts  de- 
signed to  improve  and  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow-men. 


MARTIN  BEASER. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1854,  Asaph  Pointe,  in  a row-boat,  with  the  design 
Whittlesey  and  George  Kilborn  left  La  of  finding  a “ town  site  ” on  some  avail- 
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able  point  near  the  “ head  of  the  bay.” 
At  five  o’clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day 
they  landed  at  the  westerly  limit  of  the 
present  town  site  of  Ashland.  As  Mr. 
Whittlesey  stepped  ashore,  Mr.  Kilborn 
exclaimed,  “ Here  is  the  place  for  a big 
city  ! ” and  handing  his  companion  an 
axe,  he  added,  “ I want  you  to  have  the 
honor  of  cutting  the  first  tree  in  the 
way  of  a settlement  upon  the  town 
site.”  And  the  tree  thus  felled  formed 
one  of  the  foundation  logs  in  the  first 
building  in  the  place.  Such  is  the 
statement  which  has  found  its  way  into 
print  as  to  the  beginning  of  Ashland. 
But  the  same  account  adds  : “ Many 
new-comers  arrived  during  the  first  few 
years  after  the  settlement ; among  them 
Martin  Beaser,  who  located  perma- 
nently in  Ashland  in  1856,  and  was 
one  of  its  founders.”*  How  this  was 
will  soon  be  explained. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  John  Baptiste  Beaser,  was  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  educated  as  a 
priest,  but  never  took  orders.  He  came 
to  America,  reaching  Philadelphia  about 
the  year  1812,  where  he  married  Mar- 
garet McLeod.  They  then  moved  to 
Buffalo,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  which, 
called  Williamsville,  their  son  Martin 
was  born,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  1822.  The  boy  received  his 
early  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  place,  when,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  went  on  a whaling  voyage,  sail- 
ing from  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
His  voyage  lasted  four  years;  his  second 
voyage,  three  years  ; the  last  of  which 
was  made  in  the  whaleship  Rosseau , 

* See  ' History  of  Northern  Wisconsin,’  p.  67. 
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which  is  still  afloat,  the  oldest  of  its  class 
in  America. 

The  young  man  went  out  as  boat- 
steerer  on  his  second  voyage,  returning 
as  third  mate.  During  his  leisure  time 
on  shipboard  and  the  interval  between 
the  two  voyages,  he  spent  in  studying 
the  science  of  navigation,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully mastered.  On  his  return  from 
his  fourth  years’  cruise  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans,  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  second  mate  on  a new  ship 
then  nearing  completion  and  which 
would  be  ready  to  sail  in  about  sixty 
days.  He  accepted  the  offer.  They 
would  notify  him  when  the  ship  was 
ready,  and  he  would  in  the  meantime 
visit  his  mother,  then  a widow,  residing 
in  Buffalo.  Accordingly,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  spending  the  time  in  renew- 
ing old  acquaintances  and  relating  the 
varied  experiences  of  a whaler’s  life. 
He  hadrare  conversational  powers,  hold- 
ing his  listeners  spell-bound  at  the  re- 
cital of  some  thrilling  adventure.  A 
journal  kept  by  him  during  his  voyages 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  his  family, 
abounds  in  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
savages  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the 
South  sea  islands  and  the  perils  of  whale- 
fishing, of  which  he  had  many  narrow 
escapes.  The  time  passed  quickly,  and 
he  anxiously  awaited  the  summons  to 
join  his  ship.  Leaving  the  city  for  a 
day  the  expected  letter  came,  but  was 
carefully  concealed  by  his  mother  until 
after  the  ship  had  sailed,  thus  entirely 
changing  the  future  of  his  life. 

Disappointed  in  his  aspirations  to 
command  a ship  in  the  near  future,  as  he 
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had  reason  to  hope  from  the  rapid  pro- 
motions he  had  already  received — from 
a boy  before  the  mast  to  mate  of  a ship 
in  two  voyages — and  yielding  to  his 
mother’s  wish  not  to  leave  home  again, 
he  engaged  in  sailing  on  Lake  Erie  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit  until  1847,  when  he 
went  in  the  interest  of  a company  from 
the  latter  city  to  Lake  Superior  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  copper  ranges 
in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan. He  coasted  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
to  Ontonagon  in  a bateau.  Remaining 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  about  a 
year,  he  then  engaged  in  a general  for- 
warding and  commission  business  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Beaserwas  largely  identified  with 
the  early  mining  interests  of  Ontonagon 
county,  being  instrumental  in  opening 
up  and  developing  some  of  the  best 
mines  in  that  district. 

In  1848  he  was  married  in  Cattarau- 
gus county,  New  York,  in  the  town  of 
Perrysburgh,  to  Laura  Antionette  Bebee. 
The  husband  and  wife  the  next  spring 
went  west,  going  to  Ontonagon  by  way 
of  Detroit.  The  trip  from  Buffalo 
lasted  from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the 
sixth  of  June,  they  being  detained  at 
the  “ Soo  two  weeks  on  account  of  the 
changing  of  the  schooner  Napoleon  into 
a propeller,  in  which  vessel,  after  a- 
voyage  of  six  days,  they  reached  On- 
tonagon. 

Here  Mr.  Beaser  resided  for  seven 
years  in  the  same  business  of  forward- 
ing and  commission,  furnishing  fre- 
quently powder  and  candles  to  the 
miners  by  the  ton.  He  was  a portion 
of  this  time  associated  with  Thomas  B. 


Hanna,  formerly  of  Ohio.  They  then 
sold  out  their  interest — Mr.  Beaser  go- 
ing in  company  with  Augustus  Coburn 
and  Edward  Sayles  to  Superior,  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  taking  a small  boat 
with  them  and  Indian  guides.  Thus 
equipped  they  explored  the  region  of 
Duluth,  going  up  the  Brule  and  St. 
Louis  rivers.  They  then  returned  to 
La  Pointe,  going  up  Chaquamegon  bay; 
and  having  their  attention  called  to  the 
site  of  what  is  now  Ashland,  on  account 
of  what  seemed  to  be  its  favorable 
geographical  position.  As  there  had 
been  some  talk  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
necting the  Mississippi  river  and  Lake 
Superior  by  a ship  canal,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  them  that  this  point  would  be 
a good  one  for  its  eastern  terminus. 
Another  circumstance  which  struck 
them  was  the  contiguity  of  the  Penokee 
iron  range.  This  was  in  1853.  The 
company  then  returned  to  Ontonagon. 

Closing  up  his  business  at  the  latter 
place,  Mr.  Beaser  decided  to  return  to 
the  bay  of  Chaquamegon  to  look  up  and 
locate  the  town  site  on  its  southern 
shore.  In  the  summer  of  1854,  on  ar- 
riving there,  he  found  Mr.  Whittlesey 
and  Mr.  Kilborn  on  the  ground.  He 
then  made  an  arrangement  with  them 
by  which  he  (Mr.  Beaser)  was  to  enter 
the  land,  which  he  did  at  Superior; 
where  the  land  office  was  then  located 
for  that  section.  The  contract  between 
the  three  was,  that  Mr.  Whittlesey  and 
Mr.  Kilborn  were  to  receive  each  an 
eighth  interest  in  the  land,  while  the 
residue  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Beaser.  The 
patent  for  the  land  was  issued  to 
Schuyler  Goff,  as  county  judge  of  La 
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Pointe  county,  Wisconsin,  who  was  the 
trustee  for  the  three  men,  under  the 
law  then  governing  the  location  of  town 
sites. 

Mr.  Beaser  afterward  got  his  deed 
from  the  judge  to  his  three-quarters’  in- 
terest in  the  site. 

In  January,  1854,  Mr.  Beaser  having 
previously  engaged  a topographical  en- 
gineer, G.  L.  Brunschweiler,  the  two, 
with  a dog  train  and  two  Indians,  made 
the  journey  from  Ontonagon  to  the  pro- 
posed town  site,  where  Mr.  Brun- 
schweiler surveyed  and  platted*  a town 
on  the  land  of  the  men  before  spoken 
of  as  parties  in  interest,  to  which  town 
Mr.  Beaser  gave  the  name  of  Ashland. 
These  three  men,  therefore,  were  the 
founders  of  Ashland,  although  after- 
wards various  additions  were  made  to  it. 

Mr.  Beaser  did  not  bring  his  family 
to  Ashland  until  the  eighth  of  Septem- 


ber, 1856.  He  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  there  until  the  war  broke 
out,  and  was  drowned  in  the  bay  while 
attempting  to  come  from  Bayfield  to 
Ashland  in  an  open  boat,  during  a storm, 
on  the  fourth  of  November,  1866.  He 
was  buried  on  Madeline  island  at  La 
Pointe.  He  was  “ closely  identified 
with  enterprises  tending  to  open  up  the 
country ; was  wealthy  and  expended 
freely ; was  a man  of  fine  discretion 
and  good,  common  sense.”  He  was 
never  discouraged  as  to  Ashland’s 
future  prosperity. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Beaser,  three  in 
number,  are  all  living  : Margaret  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  James  A.  Croser  of  Me- 
nominee, Michigan ; Percy  McLeod, 
now  of  Ashland  ; and  Harry  Hamlin, 
also  of  Ashland,  residing  with  his 
mother,  now  Mrs.  Wilson,  an  intelligent 
and  very  estimable  lady. 


JOHN  HENRY  KNIGHT. 


The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  on  his  father’s  side,  was  William 
Knight.  The  family  of  Knights  from 
which  he  descended  settled  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  or  rather  on  the 
peninsula  between  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware bays.  He  was  born  and  raised  on 
the  Delaware  side.  They  were  amongst 
the  pioneers  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. John  Henry’s  father’s  name  was 
James  Knight.  He  was  born  in  Kent 

* The  date  of  the  platting  of  Ashland  by  Brun- 
schweiler is  taken  from  the  original  plat  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  recorder  of  Ashland  county,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


county,  Delaware,  in  1805.  His  mother’s 
name  was  Rebecca  Scotten.  She  was  a 
descendant  also  from  an  old  pioneer  fam- 
ily of  that  section  of  the  country.  The 
name  of  her  father  was  James  Scotten; 
the  name  of  her  mother  was  Mary  Buck- 
ingham— a descendant  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Buckinghams.  James  Knight  and 
Rebecca  Scotten  were  married  in  Kent 
county,  Delaware,  in  1833. 

John  Henry  Knight  is  the  second  child 
of  ten  children — six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  He  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Kent  county,  Delaware,  near  the  Mary- 
land line,  about  twelve  miles  from  Dover, 
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on  the  third  day  of  February,  1836.  His 
education  was  received  at  the  common 
schools  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
going  to  school  a portion  of  the  time  and 
part  of  the  time  working  on  the  farm. 
Afterwards,  for  four  years,  he  attended 
school  in  the  state  of  New  York — one 
year  at  Charlotteville,  Schoharie  county, 
and  three  years  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
county.  During  the  vacations  he  would 
work  at  home  on  the  farm.  Both  of 
these  institutions  were  for  boys.  When 
he  left  school  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
Subsequently,  he  studied  law  three  years 
in  the  office  of  Honorable  N.  B.  Smithers, 
at  Dover,  Delaware,  earning  his  living  by 
working  and  paying  his  own  expenses. 
One  year  of  that  time  he  was  at  the  law 
school  at  Albany,  graduating  there  in 
1859.  One  of  his  classmates  in  the  law 
school  at  Albany  was  Colonel  William  F. 
Vilas,  now  secretary  of  the  interior. 

After  the  young  man  graduated  at  the 
law  school  in  Albany  he  was  examined  for 
admission  to  the  bar  by  a committee  of 
lawyers,  one  of  whom  was  Honorable 
William  M.  Everetts,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  New  York ; he 
then  returned  to  Delaware  and  completed 
his  three  years  of  study,  which  course 
was  necessary  under  the  laws  of  Dela- 
ware, and  he  was  thereupon,  in  i860, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state.  He 
borrowed  the  money  to  carry  him  through 
the  law  school  from  William  C.  Eliason  of 
Smyrna,  Kent  county,  Delaware,  with  no 
other  security  than  his  own  note.  He  now 
commenced  to  practice  law  in  partnership 
with  Honorable  George  P.  Fisher,  remain- 
ing at  Dover  until  President  Lincoln 
called  for  seventy-five  thousand  three 


months’  men.  The  next  day  he  laid 
aside  his  books  and  determined  to  respond 
to  the  call.  Among  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors  at  home,  this  raised  a very  deep 
feeling  of  bitterness  against  him ; and 
many  young  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
on  the  most  intimate  and  agreeable  re- 
lations, turned  against  him  with  a bitter- 
ness and  hate  that  were  remarkable. 

Mr.  Knight  immediately  set  about  or- 
ganizing a company  for  the  service.  He 
got  a few  from  his  own  locality  to  join  it, 
but  filled  it  to  the  required  number  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  Castle  county,  and 
was  soon  in  the  field.  He  had  had  no 
experience  in  military  affairs,  and  he  got 
a gentleman  whom  he  knew,  who  was  in 
the  National  guard  at  Philadelphia,  to 
take  the  captaincy  of  the  company.  He 
went  as  first  lieutenant.  This  company 
was  afterwards  Company  “ H ” of 
the  First  Delaware  three  months’  in- 
fantry regiment.  The  company  served  on 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & Baltimore 
railroad,  near  the  city  of  Baltimore,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  its  service ; but 
Lieutenant  Knight  went,  during  that  time, 
to  join  a party  going  to  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  was  present  at  that  con- 
flict of  arms.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
of  his  three  months’  regiment  he  was 
commissioned  captain  and  assistant  adju- 
tant-general of  volunteers  by  President 
Lincoln,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  Gen- 
eral H.  H.  Lockwood.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  offered  a captaincy  in  the 
regular  army,  which  he  declined.  General 
Lockwood  was  assigned  to  duty,  whilst  he 
remained  with  him,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  during 
this  time  the  expedition  was  made  into 
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Accommack  and  North  Hampton  counties, 
Virginia,  to  break  up  the  rebel  garrison  of 
those  two  counties.  The  Confederates 
were  driven  out  and  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  During  the  time 
that  Captain  Knight  served  on  General 
Lockwood’s  staff  he  was  again  offered  a 
captaincy  in  the  regular  army,  and  de- 
clined it.  In  February,  1862,  however, 
the  outlook  was  so  bad  for  a settlement 
of  the  difficulties  that  he  concluded  to 
accept  the  captaincy  in  the  regular  army, 
and  did  so. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  captain  ap- 
plied to  be  sent  to  his  regiment,  the 
Eighteenth  U.  S.  infantry,  which  was  then 
serving  at  the  siege  of  Corinth.  He  joined 
the  regiment  at  Iuka,  Mississippi,  a few 
days  after  the  siege  was  raised.  His 
regiment  was  on  duty  with  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  which  was  at  that  time 
commanded  by  George  H.  Thomas,  and 
was  with  that  army  in  all  its  skirmishes. 
Captain  Knight  remained  with  it  on  its 
retreat  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  After  the  army  was 
reinforced  at  Louisville  and  fully  equipped, 
they  started  to  give  battle  to  General 
Bragg.  They  overtook  him  at  Spring- 
field  and  had  a little  fight  with  him  there. 
A day  or  two  after  that  they  fought  the 
battle  of  Perryville,  Kentucky,  in  which 
the  captain  participated  in  command  of 
his  company. 

For  two  or  three  days  prior  to  this  bat- 
tle Captain  Knight  had  typhoid  symptoms 
coming  on,  and  had  been  sent  in  the 
morning  to  the  ambulance  with  a very 
high  fever.  When  they  were  approach- 
ing the  line  of  battle  he  got  out  and 


joined  his  company,  and  went  into  the 
fight  with  them.  He  was  injured  by  the 
explosion  of  a shell,  but  did  not  think 
much  of  it  at  that  time  ; however,  the  next 
day  he  was  unable  to  move,  and  did  not 
walk  again  for  about  five  months.  The 
doctor  stated  that  his  spinal  nerves  had 
been  injured  by  the  concussion  from  the  ex- 
plosion so  near  him,  which  rendered  him 
helpless  and  unable  to  even  feed  himself, 
and  he  has  never  fully  recovered  from 
this  injury.  He  was  deranged  for  nearly  a 
month  immediately  after  that  battle.  That 
was  in  October,  1862,  and  he  was  not 
well  enough  to  do  any  duty  until  March, 
1863,  when  he  went  on  duty  as  chief 
mustering  officer  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Whilst  he  was  laid  up  in  this  way  he  was 
married,  on  the  nineteenth  of  January, 
1863,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Susan 
James  Clark,  daughter  of  Levi  G.  Clark, 
esq. 

Captain  Knight  remained  on  duty  at 
Louisville  until  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  Whilst  he  was  on  duty  in 
Kentucky  he  mustered  into  service  the  ten 
regiments  of  Kentuckians  who  were 
raised  under  a special  act  of  congress. 
Amongst  them  was  Colonel  B.  H.  Bris- 
tow’s regiment.  He  had  many  perilous 
experiences  during  all  the  time  he  was 
performing  this  duty  on  account  of  going 
to  different  parts  of  the  state  to  muster. 
Having  finished  this  labor,  he  joined  his 
regiment  again  at ' Chattanooga,  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  He  was 
there  on  duty  with  his  regiment  during  all 
the  time  they  were  shut  up  there  by  the 
rebels  and  until  after  they  had  fought  the 
battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  in  which  he  partici- 
pated. This  was  during  the  time  Rose- 
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crans  was  hemmed  in  at  Chattanooga, 
when  there  was  great  suffering  from 
scarcity  of  food.  He  was  on  picket  duty 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Union  line 
for  three  days  prior  to  that  battle,  and 
during  the  fight  on  Lookout  mountain 
his  regiment  supported  Hooker  on  the 
left.  The  position  of  his  brigade  in  the 
line  of  battle  at  Mission  Ridge  was  in  the 
centre,  facing  the  ridge  from  Chattanooga 
in  a direct  line  to  Bragg’s  headquarters. 
Sherman’s  army  was  on  the  left. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected 
with  that  battle  that  is  little  known- 
After  his  regiment  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge  they  discovered  a body  of 
Confederate  mounted  men  down  on  their 
right,  cut  off  from  their  main  army.  It 
proved  to  be  General  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge and  his  body-guard,  who  undertook 
to  run  by  them  ; but  they  opened  fire  on 
them  and  unsaddled  quite  a number, 
taking  the  general’s  son  prisoner. 

Before  this  battle  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  Captain  Knight  could  not 
march  with  his  regiment ; that,  in  fact,  he 
was  really  unfitted  for  service.  His  health 
was  very  much  broken  down  ; and  with- 
out his  knowledge  the  officers  of  his 
regiment  had  reported  it  to  the  war 
department.  The  next  day  after  the 
battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  while  his  regi- 
ment were  drawn  up  at  Ringgold,  Georgia, 
where  the  enemy  had  made  a stand,  he 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Detroit, 
Michigan,  for  duty  in  the  office  of  assist- 
ant to  the  provost  marshal-general  of  that 
state  and  chief  mustering  and  disburs- 
ing officer.  In  1863  the  captain  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  First  Delaware 
cavalry  regiment  by  the  governor  of  that 


state,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  join  it, 
because  it  had  become  so  reduced  in 
numbers  that  the  secretary  of  war  declined 
his  frequent  applications  for  so  doing. 

Captain  Knight  arrived  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  January,  1864,  and  reported 
to  General  Hill,  who  was  the  officer  in 
command,  and  he  assigned  him  to  duty  as 
the  superintendent  of  recruiting  service 
of  the  Michigan  regiments,  and  he  had 
charge  of  the  reorganization  of  all  of  the 
veteran  regiments  of  Michigan  and  final 
discharge  of  all  of  them.  All  matters 
connected  with  the  refilling  of  the  regi- 
ment were  under  his  supervision.  Shortly 
after  he  entered  on  duty  in  Detroit  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  General  Hill  in  the 
entire  charge  of  the  business  of  drafting 
and  recruiting,  as  assistant  provost  mar- 
shal-general, and  remained  on  duty  there 
until  February,  1867,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  report  to  his  regiment  in  the  regular 
army. 

The  new  infantry  regiments  which  were 
added  to  the  regular  army  during  the  war 
were  regiments  of  three  battalions  of 
eight  companies  each.  The  captain  was 
in  the  Second  battalion  of  the  Eighteenth 
infantry.  After  the  war  closed  these  regi- 
ments were  broken  up  and  each  regiment 
made  into  three  regiments  of  ten  com- 
panies and  new  numbers  given  to  them, 
so  that  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in 
1867,  he  belonged  to  the  Thirty-sixth 
United  States  infantry.  That  regiment 
was  then  doing  duty  in  Wyoming  and 
Utah  territories,  guarding  the  engineering 
parties  who  were  locating  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad.  He  had  charge 
of  about  four  hundred  miles  of  this  line, 
which  lay  between  a point  about  two  hun- 
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dred  miles  west  of  the  present  town 
of  Laramie  City,  on  the  Union  Pacific  line, 
and  Fort  Bridger.  He  made  his  head- 
quarters in  the  western  mouth  of  Bridger’s 
pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  had 
command  of  that  line  and  the  troops 
which  were  guarding  these  locating  parties 
of  railroad  engineers. 

During  the  winter  of  1868  and  1869 
he  was  stationed  at  Camp  Douglas,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  was  the  next  officer  in  rank 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post. 
There  had  been  a law  passed  during  the 
session  of  congress  in  1868  reducing  the 
army.  This  law  permitted  the  adju- 
tant-general to  select  from  the  army  such 
officers  as  he  thought  were  the  best  in  the 
service.  The  others  were  either  to  be  re- 
tired or  discharged,  as  was  right  and  fair. 
Captain  Knight  was  one  of  those  selected 
by  the  adjutant-general  to  remain,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  First  infantry.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  an  officer  could 
apply  to  be  placed  upon  the  supernumer- 
ary list  and  draw  his  pay  for  two  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  be  discharged  from 
the  service. 

The  captain  took  advantage  of  this  law 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  business. 
He  went  to  Washington  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  and  saw  General  Grant  in  respect  to 
some  civil  appointment,  and  he  persuaded 
him,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  take  an 
assignment  of  duty  at  the  Indian  agency 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewas,  the 
President  having  adopted  the  policy  of 
detailing  army  officers  for  performing  the 
duty  of  Indian  agencies.  As  already  in- 
timated, Captain  Knight  had  lost  his 
health  during  the  war,  and  it  had  not  been 
restored,  which  General  Grant  knew  very 


well,  and  he  offered  to  give  him  some  for- 
eign appointment,  where  he  thought  his 
health  would  be  benefited  by  the  climate. 
Whilst  the  captain  was  trying  to  hunt  up  a 
place  where  his  health  would  recover,  as 
he  thought,  the  President  suggested  to 
him,  through  General  Dent,  to  try  a north- 
ern climate.  The  attractions  which  had 
been  created  by  the  advertisements  of  J. 
Cook  & Company  of  the  country  which 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  was  going  to 
traverse,  had  somewhat  fascinated  him,  and 
he  finally  concluded  to  go  north,  and  was 
detailed  to  do  the  duties  of  an  Indian 
agent  to  the  Chippewas.  That  was  how 
he  came  up  to  Bayfield,  Wisconsin.  He 
landed  there  on  June  30,  1869,  and  has 
been  in  this  country  ever  since. 

There  were  very  few  soldiers  who  were 
broken  down  in  their  health  more  than 
Captain  Knight  was.  He  came  to  Bayfield 
and  did  the  duties  of  Indian  agent  for 
nearly  a year,  and  improved  so  much  in 
health  in  this  climate  that  he  concluded 
to  remain,  and  in  1870  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  as  captain  and  started  out  for 
himself.  He  was  breveted  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army  for 
faithful  and  meritorious  service  during  the 
war.  He  then  bought  some  law  books  and 
studied  law  again.  He  speculated  in  real 
estate  and  made  some  good  investments, 
and  concluded  that  he  could  make  money 
in  the  rising  values  of  property,  and  by 
getting  back  into  his  profession,  he  could 
make  a living.  About  the  time  Jay  Cooke 
failed  and  the  crash  came  on,  he  accepted 
the  office  of  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Bayfield,  in  the  latter  part  of  1872,  at  the 
request  of  C.  C.  Washburn,  who  was  then 
member  of  congress  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
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Washburn  had  had  some  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding between  several  applicants,  and  he 
solicited  him  to  take  the  office.  He  re- 
mained in  that  office  until  about  the  year 
1879,  but  was  nominally  register  until 
some  time  in  1880. 

Colonel  Knight  commenced  business  in 
Ashland  in  1878,  but  did  not  move 
there  until  the  year  1880.  He  organized 
the  Superior  Lumber  companyin  1880  and 
commenced  business  in  1881.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  prosperity  of  Ash- 
land, and  really  the  commencement  of  the 
start,  under  which  it  is  now  progressing. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of 
Ashland  from  a village  of  about  eight 
. hundred  inhabitants  to  a city  of  fifteen 
thousand,  at  the  present  time.  The  com- 
pany is  one  of  large  wealth.  In  fact,  it 
has  a property  valuation  of  fully  three- 
quarters  of  a million  of  dollars.  The 
colonel  has  been  actively  interested  in 
almost  every  enterprise  that  has  been 
since  located  at  Ashland — the  Ashland 
National  bank,  First  National  bank,  the 
Ashland  Brown  Stone  company,  director 


of  the  Street  railway  ; and  he  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  bonus  of  the  blast 
furnace.  He  was  local  attorney  for  the 
Wisconsin  Central  railroad  for  a number 
of  years.  He  has  been  twice  elected  as 
Democratic  mayor  in  a Republican  city. 

Colonel  Knight’s  first  wife  died  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  1867,  at  Wilming- 
ton.Delaware.  There  was  one  child  by  that 
marriage,  Eugenia  Bradford  Knight,  who 
is  now  the  wife  of  Leslie  B.  Rowley.  On 
June  2,  1873,  he  was  married  again  to 
Ella  B.  Clark,  a sister  of  his  first  wife. 
They  have  five  children,  four  girls  and  one 
boy  : Susan  Bouldin,  Clark  Miles,  Mary 
Emelen,  Elizabeth  Clark  and  Rebecca 
Scotten.  There  is  no  more  public-spirited 
man  in  northern  Wisconsin  than  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Shrewd  and'  upright 
in  business  matters,  it  is  not  a wonder  that 
he  has  amassed  considerable  wealth.  What 
he  particularly  desires  in  a public  way  is 
the  prosperity  of  Ashland  ; and  the  citi- 
zens of  that  city  duly  appreciate  his  hon- 
esty and  merit. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


THOMAS  BARDON. 


The  father  of  Thomas  Bardon  was  a 
native  of  Wexford,  Ireland.  His  name 
is  Richard  Bardon.  He  is  still  living  — 
a resident  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and 
county  judge  of  Douglas  county.  The 
wife  (the  mother  of  Thomas)  was  Mary 
Roche,  also  of  Wexford,  Ireland.  They 
were  married  in  the  city  of  Wexford,  emi- 
grating to  the  United  States  in  1844. 
Both  grandfathers  took  part  in  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1798. 


Thomas  is  the  second  child  of  a family 
of  seven  children — three  brothers  and 
four  sisters.  James,  the  eldest,  is  a resi- 
dent of  Superior,  a prominent  banker  and 
business  man,  and  John  A.,  the  youngest, 
is  postmaster  in  the  same  place. 

Thomas  was  born  in  Maysville,  Ken- 
tucky, October  22,  1848.  His  early 
education  was  in  the  common  schools 
there  and  in  Superior,  where  his  parents 
moved  in  1857. 
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In  1867  he  went  out  on  the  preliminary 
survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  in 
the  engineering  corps.  In  July,  1868,  he 
went  to  Ashland  (then  having  but  one 
resident — Martin  Roehm).  He  was  still 
in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
He  was  there  and  in  the  vicinity  about  a 
month.  Mr.  Roehm  occupied  one  of  the 
buildings  in  the  place  that  had  previously 
been  deserted,  while  some  of  the  other 
buildings  were  used  by  him  to  shelter  his 
cattle.  From  Ashland,  Thomas  went  to 
Fort  Abercrombie,  Red  river,  on  the  same 
business.  He  has  traveled  over  all  the 
region  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Red  and 
Missouri  rivers  on  several  occasions — walk- 
ing the  entire  distance — in  the  employment, 
mostly,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  during 
the  years  1867-8-9-70  and  ’71.  In  the 
winter  he  traveled  on  snow-shoes,  with 
Indian  dog  trains. 

In  1871  he  was  offered  a responsible  po- 
sition in  the  management  of  the  land  de- 
partment of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad, 
which  was  then  being  organized  ; but  he 
did  not  accept.  He  concluded  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  company  and  go  to 
Ashland  to  live.  He  went  thither  June  1, 
1872,  engaging  at  once  in  the  real  estate 
business — teaching  school  there  in  the 
winter  of  1872-3,  Ashland  having  started 
up  in  the  winter  of  1871-2.  This  business 
(real  estate)  he  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  has  gone  out  of  the  commis- 
sion business,  simply  attending  to  his  own 
large  landed  property  interests. 

He  was  married  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  1884,  to  Jennie  Grant  of  Wi- 
nona, Minnesota.  The  wedding  took 
place  there.  Of  this  marriage  there  is  one 
child — a daughter — Belle. 
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Mr.  Bardon  is  president  of  the  Ash- 
land National  bank,  the  oldest  in  the  city  ; 
director  in  the  First  National  bank  ; treas- 
urer of  the  Ashland  Lighting  company, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Ashland  Street  Rail- 
way company,  being  a large  stockholder  in 
all  these  enterprises.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Ashland  Business  Men’s  association 
and  has  a controlling  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Bardon,  Kellogg  & Co.,  who  carry  on  a large 
retail  general  merchandise  business.  He  is 
one  of  the  stockholders  and  a director  in 
the  Northern  Chief  Iron  company,  which 
has  its  principal  office  in  Wausau,  Wis- 
consin. This  company  owns  the  fee  to 
nearly  three  thousand  acres  of  iron  lands 
on  the  Gogebic  range,  upon  which  are  lo- 
cated several  of  the  best  mines.  It  has  a 
large  income,  derived  from  the  royalties 
paid  upon  the  ore  mined  upon  these  lands. 
He  is  also  owner  of  the  Burton  house,  at 
Hurley,  on  the  Gogebic  range,  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been 
mayor  of  Ashland  one  term,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  of  that  city.  He 
is  a conservative  Democrat  and  has  been 
a member  of  the  state  central  committee, 
from  which  he  resigned,  and  has  but  little 
taste  for  politics  or  political  methods.  He 
is  proprietor  of  the  Superior  Times , pub- 
lished at  Superior,  Wisconsin,  he  having 
had  possession  of  it  before  removing  to 
Ashland,  being  first  connected  with  it  as 
local  editor.  As  a citizen,  Mr.  Bardon 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
of  Ashland  and  of  northern  Wisconsin  ; 
and,  although  comparatively  a young  man, 
he  has  already  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  one  among  the  most  substantial  and 
meritorious  citizens  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 
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WILLIAM  MAWBY  TOMKINS. 


William  Mawby  Tomkins  was  born 
at  Loosely  Row,  Buckinghamshire,  En- 
gland, February  24,  1845.  When  only 
five  years  old  his  parents  emigrated  to 
this  country  and  located  at  Shullsburg, 
then  a brisk  mining  town  in  the  lead 
mining  regions  of  this  state.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  William  Tomkins,  was  a minis- 
ter of  the  Methodist  faith,  who  did  valiant 
service  for  God  and  the  church  in  those 
early  days  when  to  be  a minister  meant  a 
life  of  toil  and  self-denial.  The  faithful 
labors  and  ill-paid  services  of  the  pioneer 
minister  are  matters  of  recent  history, 
familiar  to  everybody.  With  an  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  duty  and  principle,  he 
kindly  delivered  his  message  in  the  face 
of  difficulties  that  might  well  appall  the 
boasted  self-control  of  the  business  man 
of  to-day. 

It  was  in  such  a school  as  this  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  early  learned  the 
lessons  of  endurance  and  self-reliance  that 
were  to  serve  him  in  good  need  in  the 
coming  years.  Like  many  others  who 
have  been  architects  of  their  own  fortunes, 
he  worked  in  the  harvest  fields  in  order 
to  earn  for  himself  the  means  to  prosecute 
his  studies,  and  in  this  way  was  enabled 
to  take  a classical  course  at  Brunson  in- 
stitute, and,  later,  a scientific  course  at  the 
State  university  at  Madison. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  followed 
the  example  of  most  ambitious  youths 
and  taught  the  village  school.  In  1872 
he  married  Elizabeth  A.  Pearce  of  Iowa 
county,  and  in  April,  1873,  removed  to 
Ashland. 

Ashland,  at  this  time,  was  but  an  un- 
ambitious hamlet,  offering  but  few  oppor- 


tunities to  the  new-comer,  and  hence  Mr. 
Tomkins  resolutely  shouldered  ax  and 
spade  and  lent  a helping  hand  in  clearing 
the  site  of  the  future  city. 

In  December  of  1873  was  elected 
town  clerk  and  reelected  to  the  same 
office  in  1874  and  1875.  About  this  time 
Ashland  began  to  be  a place  of  refuge  for 
criminals  and  “ tough  ” men  generally, 
who  threatened  to  control  the  destinies  of 
the  town;  and  at  a time  when  to  hold  such 
an  office  required  some  courage,  Mr. 
Tomkins  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  administered  the  law  with  such  a firm 
hand  that  the  “toughs”  were  obliged  to 
emigrate  to  a more  congenial  climate. 

This  experience  turned  Mr.  Tomkins’ 
attention  to  the  study  of  law,  which  he 
prosecuted  with  so  much  diligence  that 
in  1875  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  elected  dis- 
trict attorney.  This  office  he  held  for 
five  successive  years.  During  the  first 
period  of  the  growth  of  Ashland  he  also 
held  the  offices  of  county  clerk  and  county 
treasurer,  in  all  of  which  he  made  a faith- 
ful and  trustworthy  official. 

Mr.  Tomkins  has,  from  the  first,  been 
identified  with  the  growth  of  Ashland,  and 
the  positions  of  trust  he  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellow-citizens  testify  to 
his  integrity  and  business  ability.  He  is 
at  the  present  time  a director  in  the  Ash- 
land National  bank  and  also  in  the  Ash- 
land Water  company ; a stockholder  in  the 
First  National  bank  ; secretary  of  the  Ash- 
land Lighting  company  and  also  of  the 
Ashland  Street  Railway  company. 

As  a lawyer,  Mr.  Tomkins  stands  high 
in  his  profession,  his  early  experience  in 
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town  and  county  offices  giving  him  pre-  he  has  secured  a competency  which  in- 
eminence as  a real  estate  lawyer.  sures  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

By  industry  and  judicious  investments  Angus  Mackinnon. 
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VI. 

conway’s  dial. 


“The  Dial  : A Monthly  Magazine  for 
Literature,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  M. 
D.  Conway,  Editor.  Floras  non  numero 
nisi  serenas.  Cincinnati.  No.  76  West 
Third  Street,  i860.” 

Thus  reads  the  title-page  of  a bound 
volume  of  one  of  the  most  original,  pe- 
culiar and  audacious  publications  that 
ever  issued  from  the  press.  The  work 
is  complete  in  twelve  numbers,  just  filling 
the  eventful  months  of  the  memorable 
year  i860,  the  year  of  Lincoln’s  first 
election,  the  year  after  John  Brown’s  raid 
and  before  the  fall  of  Sumter.  The 
opening  article  in  the  January  number, 
entitled,  “A  Word  to  Our  Readers,”  con- 
cludes with  the  following  paragraph  : 

“ The  Dial  stands  before  you,  reader, 
a legitimation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  aspires  to  be  free  ; free  in  thought, 
doubt,  utterance,  love  and  knowledge. 
It  is,  in  our  minds,  symbolized  not  so 
much  by  the  sun-clock  in  the  yard  as  by 
the  floral  dial  of  Linnaeus,  which  recorded 
the  advancing  day  by  the  opening  of  some 
flowers  and  the  closing  of  others  ; it  would 
report  the  day  of  God  as  recorded  in  the 
unfolding  of  higher  life  and  thought,  and 
the  closing  up  of  old  superstitions  and 


evils ; it  would  be  a dial  measuring  time 
by  growth.” 

When  Moncure  Daniel  Conway  penned 
this  paragraph  he  had  not  completed 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  very  active 
life,  though  he  had  begun  an  aggressive 
literary  career  ten  years  before.  Born  in 
Virginia  in  1832,  he  graduated  from  Dick- 
inson college  in  1849,  then  studied  law, 
and  in  1851  entered  the  ministry  as  a 
Methodist  preacher.  Before  ascending 
the  pulpit  he  had  written  for  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  the  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer and  the  Ladies’  Repository,  and 
had  put  forth  a vigorous  pamphlet  advo- 
cating the  introduction  of  the  New  En- 
gland system  of  free  schools  in  Virginia. 
He  had,  also,  not  only  repudiated  all 
sympathy  with  the  system  of  slavery,  but 
had  begun  a war  on  that  institution  as  fierce 
as  the  pen  could  wage.  Some  time  in  1852 
he  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  church  and 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  the 
Divinity  school,  from  which  he  graduated 
a “broad-gauge”  Unitarian,  or,  rather, 
an  Emersonian  transcendentalist.  From 
1854  to  1856  he  was  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian society  at  Washington  City.  The 
reason  for  his  leaving  Washington  for 
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Cincinnati  is  thus  given  in  his  own  lan- 
guage : “ I was  by  a majority  of  five  of 
the  Unitarian  congregation  in  Washington 
City  declared  to  be  too  radical  in  my 
discourses  on  slavery  for  the  critical  con- 
dition of  that  latitude ; and,  therefore, 
I was  invited  to  become  minister  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.”  This  was  in  1856.  Conway’s 
thinking,  writing  and  preaching  became 
more  and  more  independent,  liberal  and 
unpopular  with  religious  denominations. 
He  disbelieved  in  the  supernatural  ele- 
ments of  Christianity,  and  published  what 
were  regarded  as  flippant  “ Tracts  for  To- 
day ” and  discourses  in  “ Defense  of  the 
Theater,”  and  on  the  “ Natural  History 
of  the  Devil.” 

Such  was  the  history  and  record  of  the 
young  man,  M.  D.  Conway,  at  the  period 
when  the  Dial  was  conceived  and  born. 
His  mind  was  saturated  and  dripping  with 
speculative  philosophy  and  the  thought 
and  dream  of  the  Concord  seer.  The 
very  name  of  the  new  magazine  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  celebrated  Boston 
“ organ,”  conducted  in  1840-5  by  Mar- 
garet Fuller  and  R.  W.  Emerson,  of  which 
the  western  journal,  as  Conway  confessed, 
aspired  “ to  be  an  Avatar.” 

The  great  majority  of  pieces  in  the 
Dial  were  written  by  Conway,  even  in- 
cluding several  bits  of  poetry,  “Eola,” 
“ Amor  Respicit  Coelum,”  etc.  He  wrote 
a series  of  ten  papers,  a sort  of  didactic 
story  in  the  Carlylesque  style,  called  “ Dr. 
Einbohrer  and  His  Pupils,”  in  which  are 
discussed  various  problems  of  evolution, 
life  and  faith.  Other  of  his  articles  are, 
“ Excalibur  : A Story  for  Anglo-American 
Boys,”  being  a dramatic  history  of  John 


Brown’s  sword ; “ The  God  with  the 
Hammer,”  “The  Two  Servants,”  “ Neme- 
sis of  Unitarianism,”  “ Swedenborgian 
Heretic,”  “The  Magic  Duet,”  “The 
Word,”  “ Moral  Diagnosis  of  Disease”  and 
“ Who  Discovered  the  Planet  ?”  The 
last  named  was  widely  copied  and  the  poet 
Longfellow  praised  it. 

The  Dial  had  a number  of  able  con- 
tributors, several  of  them  distinguished  in 
letters.  Among  these  was  Rev.  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  who  published  in  the  Dial  a 
complete  work  running  through  nine 
numbers,  entitled,  “ The  Christianity  of 
Christ.”  This  was  the  earliest  published 
work  of  importance  by  the  author. 

Emerson  honored  his  friend  and  ad- 
mirer by  sending  occasional  contributions 
in  prose  and  verse  to  the  Cincinnati  peri- 
odical. The  essay.  “ Domestic  Life,”  was 
published  October,  i860,  and  “The  Story 
of  West  Indian  Emancipation,”  in  No- 
vember. The  quatrains — “ Cras,  Heri, 
Hodie,”  “Climacteric,”  “Botanist,”  “For- 
ester,” “Gardener,”  “ Northman,”  “ From 
Alcuin,”  “ Nature,”  “ Natura  in  Minimus,” 
“ Orator,”  “ Poet,”  “Artist,”  were  origi- 
nally printed  in  Conway’s  Dial. 

A number  of  the  early  poems  of  W.  D. 
Howells  adorn  the  pages  of  the  Dial. 
Of  these  I name,  “The  Poet,”  “Misan- 
thropy ” and  the  lines  beginning, 

“ The  moonlight  is  full  of  the  fragrance 
Of  the  blooming  orchard  trees." 

It  rests  upon  undeniable  authority  that 
the  first  printed  notice  of  his  work  that 
Howells  ever  saw  was  a little  review  of  the 
“ Poems  of  Two  Friends,”  published  in 
the  Dial  for  March,  i860.  The  notice 
says,  “ Mr.  Howells  has  intellect  and  cul- 
ture, graced  by  an  almost  Heinesque 
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familiarity  with  high  things  ; and  if  it  were 
not  for  a certain  fear  of  himself,  we  should 
hope  that  this  work  was  but  a prelude  to 
his  sonata.” 

Translations  from  Taussennel,  Balzac 
and  other  French  authors  were  furnished 
the  Dial  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Lazarus.  The 
longest  of  these  was  a complete  translation 
of  Balzac’s  “ Ursula.” 

R.  D.  Mussey  wrote  for  the  Dial  a 
striking  allegorical  composition  on  love, 
with  the  figurative  title,  “ My  Sculptured 
Palace  Walls.” 

A very  remarkable  and,  to  most  minds, 
shockingly  irreverent  article  on  “ Prayer  ” 
was  contributed  by  the  late  Orson  S. 
Murray.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
prove  that  all  prayer  is  unmitigated  evil. 
Mr.  Conway  added  a comment  to  the 
article,  disclaiming  responsibility  for  its 
sentiments  and  combatting  them. 

Orson  Murray  was  a noted  anti-slavery 
agitator,  and  opposer  of  the  church. 
Whittier  described  him  as  a “ man  terribly 
in  earnest,  with  a zeal  that  bordered  on 
fanaticism,  and  who  was  none  the  more 
genial  for  the  mob  violence  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected.”  He  was  born  in 
Orwell,  Vermont,  September  23,  1806  ; 
removed  to  Ohio  in  1844,  where  he  pub- 
lished a radical  paper,  The  Regenerator , 
which  had  been  started  in  New  York. 
He  died  at  his  residence,  near  Foster’s, 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  June  14,  1885,  aged 
seventy-nine.  He  had  prepared  his  own 
funeral  sermon,  or  “Death-bed  Thoughts,” 
which  were  read  on  the  day  of  his  burial. 

An  exceedingly  attractive  and  suggest- 
ive feature  of  the  Dial  was  a department 
called  “ The  Catholic  Chapter,”  a monthly 
collection  of  religious  and  moral  aphor- 


isms from  all  sources,  ancient  and  modern, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  the  beginning  of 
Conway’s  “Sacred  Authology.” 

The  best  and  most  readable  of  Con- 
way’s own  writing  in  the  Dial  is  the  part 
included  under  the  head  of  “ Critical 
Notices.”  In  this  sort  of  work  the  ver- 
satile editor  was  crisp,  piquant  and  won- 
derfully discriminating.  His  genius  is 
essentially  literary,  and  he  reads  and  re- 
views books  con  amore. 

The  year  i860  was  prolific  of  significant 
books,  especially  in  the  line  of  contro- 
versy, religious  and  political,  and  of  dis- 
cussion, scientific  and  philosophical.  A 
few  of  the  numerous  works  reviewed  with 
more  or  less  thoroughness  in  the  Dial, 
were  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  ‘Views  and 
Evidences  of  Religious  Subjects  ’ and 
Edward  Beecher’s  ‘Concord  of  Ages,’ 
both  progressive ; Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
‘ Logic,’  the  ‘ Political  Debates  of  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  ’ and  Redpath’s  ‘ Life 
of  John  Brown,’  Darwin’s  ‘ Origin  of 
Species,’  Hawthorne’s  ‘ Marble  Faun  ’ and 
George  Eliot’s  ‘ Mill  on  the  Floss,’  and,  in 
poetry,  ‘ Lucile  ’ and  Walt  Whitman’s 
‘ Leaves  of  Grass.’ 

The  editor’s  breezy  criticism  of  Whit- 
man contains  an  amusing  passage,  which 
is  here  quoted  because  it  kills  two  or  more 
birds  with  a well-slung  stone.  It  reads  as 
follows:  “A  friend  of  ours  told  us  that 

once,  when  he  was  visiting  Lizst,  a fine- 
dressed  gentleman  from  Boston  was  an. 
nounced,  and  during  the  conversation  the 
latter  spoke  with  great  contempt  of  Wag- 
ner (the  new  light)  and  his  music.  Lizst 
did  not  say  anything,  but  went  to  the 
open  piano  and  struck  with  grandeur  the 
opening  chords  of  the  Tannhauser  over- 
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ture ; having  played  it  through,  he  turned 
and  quietly  remarked,  ‘ The  man  who 
doesn’t  call  that  good  music  is  a fool.’ 
It  is  the  only  reply  which  can  be  made  to 
those  who  do  not  find  that  quintessence 
of  things  which  we  call  poetry  in  many 
passages  of  this  (Whitman’s)  work.” 

In  a short  but  cordial  notice  of  Cogge- 
shall’s  ‘ Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  West,’ 
published  at  Columbus  in  i860,  occur 
these  resounding  sentences  : “ But  we 

do  not  fear  that  any  man  will  carefully 
read  this  book  without  seeing  that  the 
west  has  a symphony  to  utter,  whose  key- 
note is  already  struck,  and  which  is  to 
make  the  world  pause  and  listen.  The 
world  has  heard  the  song  of  Memnon  in 
the  Orient ; it  must  now  turn  to  hear  the 
Memnon,  carved  by  the  ages,  as  it  shall 
respond  to  the  glow  of  the  Occident.” 

The  very  last  one  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  pages  included  in  the 
Dial  is  devoted  to  a reverential  and  lauda- 
tory heralding  of  Emerson’s  ‘ Conduct  of 
Life,’  the  sheets  of  which  the  Boston 
master  furnished  in  advance  to  his  Cin- 
cinnati disciple. 

The  Dial  was  self-supporting.  It  was 
largely  patronized  by  Jews. 

In  his  “ Parting  Word  ” to  the  reader, 
the  proprietor  wrote:  “We  confess  to 

some  complacency  regarding  what  we  have 
done,  and  can  never  be  brought  to  look 
upon  the  Dial  as,  in  any  sense,  a failure. 
We  could  name  one  or  two  papers  that 
we  have  been  enabled  to  lay  before  the 
public,  and  claim  that  they  alone  were 
worth  all  the  toil  and  expense  which  our 
project  has  involved  with  editor  or  sub- 
scriber. Sweeter  verses  have  never  been 
sung  in  the  land  than  some  which  have 


been  wafted  from  the  branches  of  the 
Dial  through  the  country.  And  we  rest 
from  our  labors  quite  sure  that  we  shall 
see  the  day  when  the  numbers  remaining 
on  hand  will  be  insufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  for  them.” 

W.  H.  Venable. 


Partial  list  of  literary  periodicals  published  in 
the  Ohio  valley  from  the  year  1819  to  i860  : 

The  Western  Review  and  Miscellaneous  Magazine. 
Monthly.  Win.  Gibbs  Hunt,  Lexington,  Ky., 
August,  1819,  to  July,  1821. 

The  Literary  Cadet.  Weekly.  Dr.  Joseph  Bu- 
chanan, Cincinnati,  November,  1819.  Twenty-three 
numbers  were  issued  and  then  the  Cadet  was  merged 
in  the  Western  Spy,  which  was  thereafter  pub- 
lished as  the  Western  Spy  and  Literary  Gazette. 

The  Oho.  Semi-monthly.  John  H.  Woods  and 
Samuel  S.  Brooks,  Cincinnati,  1821.  Continued  for 
one  year. 

The  Literary  Gazette.  Weekly.  John  P.  Foote, 
Cincinnati,  January,  1824,  to  December,  1824.  Re- 
vived by  Looker  and  Reynolds,  who  continued  it  for 
eight  months  in  1825. 

The  Western  Minerva.  Francis  and  Wm.  D. 
Gallagher,  Cincinnati,  1826.  Survived  less  than  one 
year. 

The  Western  Review.  Monthly.  Timothy  Flint, 
Cincinnati,  May.  1827,  to  June,  1830. 

Transylvania  Literary  Journal.  A college  paper. 
Prof.  Thos.  J.  Matthews,  Lexington,  Ky. , 1829.. 

Masonic  Souvenir  and  Pittsburgh  Literary  Gazette. 
A quarto  weekly.  Flint  called  it,  “ in  form  and  ap- 
pearance the  handsomest  in  our  valley.”  1828. 

The  Shield.  Weekly.  R.  C.  Langdon,  Cincinnati, 
182-.  Survived  two  years. 

The  Ladies'  Museum.  Weekly.  Joel  T.  Case, 
Cincinnati,  1830.  Survived  one  or  two  years. 

The  Illinois  Magazine.  Monthly.  James  Hall, 
Shawneetown,  111.,  October,  1830,  to  January,  1832. 

The  Cincinnati  Mirror  and  Ladies'  Parterre. 
Edited  by  Wm.  D.  Gallagher.  Published  by  John 
H.  Wood.  Semi-monthly.  First  number  issued 
October  1,  1831.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
Thomas  H.  Shreve  went  into  partnership  with 
Gallagher  and  the  two  bought  the  paper,  enlarged  it, 
and  issued  it  weekly  under  the  name  Cincinnati 
Mirror  and  Western  Gazette  of  Literature.  In  April, 
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1835,  the  Chronicle  was  merged  in  the  Mirror  and 
James  H.  Perkins  became  one  of  its  editors.  The 
Mirror  was  sold  in  October,  1835,  to  James  B. 
Marshall,  and  bought  again  in4  January,  1836,  by 
Flash  and  Ryder.  It  was  discontinued  early  in  1836. 

The  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  a continuation 
of  the  Illinois  Magazine.  Cincinnati,  James  Hall, 
January,  1833,  to  February,  1837. 

The  Academic  Pioneer  and  Guardian  of  Edu- 
cation. A.  Pickett,  Cincinnati,  1833. 

The  Literary  Pioneer.  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1833. 

The  Kaleidoscope.  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1833. 

The  Literary  Register.  Elyria,  Ohio,  1833. 

The  Schoolmaster  and  Academic  Journal.  Semi- 
monthly. B.  F.  Morris,  Oxford,  Ohio,  1834. 

The  Western  Gem  and  Cabinet  of  Literature, 
Science  and  News.  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  Semi- 
monthly, and  afterwards  weekly.  Gregg  and  Duffey. 
Mrs.  Dumont  and  Mrs.  Sigourney  were  contributors. 
1834.  Kept  up  about  a year. 

The  Western  Messenger.  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville. Western  Unitarian  Association.  Edited  by 
Ephraim  Peabody,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  James 
H.  Perkins  and  W.  H.  Channing.  June,  1835,  to 
April,  1841. 

The  Family  Magazine.  Cincinnati,  Eli  Taylor. 
Started  in  1836  and  published  six  years  or  more. 

The  Western  Literary  Journal  and  Review.  Cin- 
cinnati, Wm.  D.  Gallagher,  1836.  One  volume. 

Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Literary  Journal. 
Louisville,  W.  D.  Gallagher  and  John  B.  Marshall, 
1837.  Five  numbers  only. 

The  Hesperian  ; or,  Western  Monthly  Magazine. 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Wm.  D.  Gallagher  and 
Otway  Curry,  May,  1838,  to  1841. 

The  Literary  News-Letter.  Weekly.  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  Edmund  Flagg,  1839.  One  year. 

The  Monthly  Chronicle.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  1839. 

Literary  Examiner  and  Western  Review.  Pitts- 
burgh, E.  B.  Fisher  and  W.  H.  Burleigh.  Monthly. 
Eighty-four  pages  to  a number.  1839.  Published 
about  a year. 

The  Buckeye  Blossom.  Xenia,  P.  Lapham  and 
W.  B.  Fairchild,  1839. 

The  Family  Schoolmaster.  Richmond,  Ind., 
Halloway  and  Davis,  1839. 

The  Western  Lady’s  Book.  Cincinnati.  Edited 
by  an  association  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Pub- 
lished by  H.  P.  Brooks.  Began  August,  1840.  Short 
lived. 

The  Ladies'  Repository  and  Gatherings  of  the 
West.  Cincinnati,  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1841 
to  1876.  In  the  year  1877  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 


cern began  to  publish  the  National  Repository,  which 
was  kept  up  for  four  years. 

The  Western  Rambler.  Cincinnati,  Austin  T. 
Earle  and  Benj.  S.  Fry.  Started  September  28,  1844. 
Survived  only  a few  months. 

Southwestern  Literaryjournaland  Monthly  Review. 
E.  C.  Z.  Judson  (“Ned  Buntline”)  and  H.  A.  Kidd, 
assisted  by  L.  A.  Hine.  Nos.  1 and  2 were  published 
in  Cincinnati  ; Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6 in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. From  November,  1844,  to  April,  1845. 

The  Querist.  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Nichols, 
1844.  Continued  a few  months. 

The  Democratic  Monthly  Magazine  and  Western 
Review.  Columbus,  Ohio  ; B.  B.  Taylor,  editor  ; 
S.  Medary,  publisher.  June  and  July,  1844. 

The  Casket.  Cincinnati,  J.  H.  Green,  “ the  re- 
formed gambler,”  and  Emerson  Bennett,  1845. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  and  Review.  Cincinnati, 
L.  A.  Hine,  January  to  July,  1846. 

The  Herald  of  Truth.  Cincinnati,  L.  A.  Hine, 
January,  1847,  to  June,  1848. 

The  Great  West.  Literary  newspaper.  Cincin- 
nati, E.  Penrose  Jones,  May  5,  1848,  to  March, 
1850. 

Sackett's  Model  Parlor  Paper.  Cincinnati,  Egbert 
Sackett  and  F.  Colton,  December,  1848.  Eight 
numbers  issued. 

The  Phonetic  Magazine.  Forty-eight  pages. 
Monthly.  Partly  in  the  reformed  spelling.  Longley 
Brothers. 

Type  of  the  Times.  Successor  to  above.  Weekly 
octavo.  Same  publishers.  Edited  by  Elias  Longley 
and  William  Henry  Smith. 

The  Shooting  Star.  Cincinnati,  S.  H.  Minor. 

The  Semi-Colon.  Cincinnati. 

The  Western  Mirror.  G.  W.  Copelan  and  “Sam'l 
Pickwick,  Jr.,”  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati. 

Western  Quarterly  Review.  Cincinnati,  L.  A. 
Hine,  January  to  April,  1849. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Cincinnati,  J.  Milton 
Sanders  and  J.  M.  Huntington,  1849.  A few  num- 
bers only. 

The  Hipean.  Cooper  Female  Institute,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  1849. 

Moore’s  Western  Lady’s  Book.  Cincinnati. 
Edited  by  A.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Moore.  Begun  in 
1849  and  continued  about  eight  years. 

The  Western  Pioneer.  Chillicothe,  S.  Williams. 

The  Western  Literary  Magazine.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Geo.  Brewer. 

The  Columbian.  Literary  newspaper.  Cincin- 
nati, W.  B.  Shattuc  and  W.  D.  Tidball,  October  20, 
1849,  to  March,  1850. 
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Columbian  and  Great  West.  Cincinnati,  W.  B. 
Shattuc,  March,  1850,  to  September,  1854. 

The  Citizen.  Lyons  and  McCormick,  Cincinnati, 
1851. 

Pen  and  Pencil.  Cincinnati,  W.  Wallace  Warden. 
Started  January,  1853.  Eight  numbers  issued. 

The  Parlor  Magazine.  Cincinnati.  Conducted  by 
Jethro  Jackson,  assisted  by  Alice  Cary.  Begun  July, 
1853.  Two  volumes. 

Genius  of  the  West.  Cincinnati.  Edited  by 
Howard  Durham,  Coates  Kinney  and  W.  T.  Cogge- 
shall.  October,  1853,  to  June,  1856. 

The  Literary  Journal.  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  “Ella 
Wentworth"  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Bangs,  1854.  A few 
numbers. 

West  American  Review.  Cincinnati,  G.  W.  L. 
Bickley,  1854. 

The  Forest  Garland.  Cincinnati,  Smith  and  Lap- 
ham,  1854. 


The  Odd  Fellows’  Literary  Casket.*  Cincinnati. 
Edited  by  W.  P.  Strickland  ; published  by  Tidball 
and  Turner.  Begun  in  1854. 

The  Diadem.  Attica,  Ohio,  J.  C.  Michell,  1854. 

The  Literary  Messenger.  Versailles,  Indiana. 
Ross  Alley,  1854. 

The  Western  Literary  Cabinet.  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, Mrs.  Sheldon,  1854. 

The  Home  Journal.  Cincinnati,  Alf  Burnett  and 
Enos  B.  Reed,  1855. 

The  Western  Art  Journal.  Cincinnati.  Edited 
by  Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland  ; published  by  J.  S.  Bab- 
cock, 1855. 

The  Message  Bird.  Waynesville,  Ohio,  J.  W. 
Roberts,  1856  to  i860. 

The  Dial : A Monthly  Magazine  for  Literature, 
Philosophy  and  Religion.  Cincinnati,  M.  D.  Con- 
way, January  to  December,  i860. 

* Afterwards  published  by  Longley  Brothers.  Eighty- 
pages.  W.  H.  Smith,  editor.  Dr.  I.  D.  Williamson. 


1788:  OUR  FIRST  COURT  HELD  A HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


I stated  in  my  paper  published  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
Western  History  that  Governor  St. 
Clair,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1788, 
at  Marietta,  proclaimed  the  establishment 
of  the  county  of  Washington,  being  the 
first  one  erected  in  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  River  Ohio,  defining  its  boundaries 
by  metes  and  bounds;  and  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  Judges  Varnum  and  Parsons 
then  proceeded  to  address  themselves  to 
the  further  performance  of  their  official 
duties,  by  adopting  or  enacting  a law  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  the  militia, 
and  other  laws  which  were  ultimately  to 
form  a complete  code  for  the  government 
of  the  territory. 

Among  the  laws  perfected  and  promul- 
gated by  them  during  the  month  of 
August,  1788,  were  those  providing  for 
establishing  common  pleas  courts  and 


courts  of  general  quarter  sessions  ; also 
courts  of  probate,  or  orphans’  courts,  and 
justices’  courts.  The  act  which  provided 
for  the  organization  of  the  foregoing  courts 
bore  date  August  30,  1788. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  was  com- 
posed of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom 
constituted  a quorum  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court. 

The  court  of  general  quarter  sessions 
was  composed  of  two  judges  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  court  and  of  three  county 
justices  of  the  peace  or  magistrates,  and 
was  required  to  hold  sessions  four  times 
in  each  year.  The  probate  court  held 
four  sessions  a year  also.  It  consisted  of 
but  one  judge  except  in  certain  contin- 
gencies, when  he  was  authorized  to  call  to 
his  assistance  two  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas. 

General  Rufus  Putnam,  General  Ben- 
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jamin  Tupper  and  Colonel  Archibald 
Crary  were  the  first  judges  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  court  of  Washington  county, 
in  the  Northwest  territory,  appointed  by 
Governor  St.  Clair  in  August,  1788.  Col- 
onelEbenezer  Sproat  was  appointed  sheriff 
and  Colonel  Return  J.  Meigs,  sr.,  was 
clerk  of  said  court,  also  of  the  general 
court  of  quarter  sessions  ; and  Colonel 
Sproat  also  served  as  sheriff  of  both  courts. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mitchner,  the  historian, 
in  ‘ Ohio  Annals,’  that  the  first  court  of 
common  pleas  in  the  Northwest  territory 
was  held  at  Marietta  during  the  first  week 
in  September,  17 88.  The  same  author, 
in  remarking  upon  the  scenes,  pageantry, 
style,  exercises  and  display  connected 
therewith,  observes  that  a procession  was 
formed  at  the  “ Point  ” (the  junction  of 
the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio  river)  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  officers  from  Fort 
Harmar,  who  escorted  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  the  governor  of 
the  territory  and  the  territorial  judges  to 
the  hall  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  northwest  block-house  in  Campus 
Martius.  The  procession  was  headed  by 
the  sheriff  with  drawn  sword  and  baton  of 
office.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutler,  the  court  was  organized  by  reading 
the  commissions  of  the  judges,  also  of  the 
clerk  and  sheriff,  after  which  the  latter 
proclaimed  the  court  open  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

The  first  court  of  general  quarter  ses- 
sions held  in  the  “Territory  Northwest 
of  the  River  Ohio,”  was  opened  at  Mar- 
ietta, in  “Campus  Martius,”  September 
9,  1788.  The  commissions  appointing 
the  judges  were  read.  Judges  Putnam 
and  Tupper  of  the  common  pleas  court 
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were  on  the  bench,  and,  with  Esquires 
Isaac  Pearce,  Thomas  Lord  and  Return 
Jonathan  Meigs,  jr.  (three  county  justices 
of  the  peace  or  territorial  magistrates), 
constituted  the  quorum  of  our  first  court 
of  quarter  sessions,  held  a hundred  years 
ago  in  the  Northwest  territory. 

As  already  stated,  Messrs.  Sproat  and 
Meigs  served  respectively  in  the  offices  of 
sheriff  and  clerk.  The  first  act  of  the 
court  was  to  proceed  to  impanel  a grand 
jury,  which  was  accordingly  done,  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  constituting  that 
body,  namely  : William  Stacey  (foreman), 
Nathaniel  Cushing,  Nathan  Goodale, 
Charles  Knowles,  Anselm  Tupper,  Jona- 
than Stone,  Oliver  Rice,  Ezra  Lunt,  John 
Matthews,  George  Ingersoll,  Jonathan 
Devol,  Jethro  Putnam,  Samuel  Stebbins 
and  Jabez  True. 

And  this  was  the  first  grand  jury  to 
exercise  its  important  functions  in  the 
“ Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio;” 
and  it  was  just  one  hundred  years  ago 
when  our  local  or  county  courts  were  first 
organized. 

The  men  that  constituted  the  early-time 
local  courts  in  the  Northwest  territory 
a century  ago,  were  principally  New  En- 
glanders and  organizers,  or  at  least  mem- 
bers, of  the  Ohio  Land  company.  All  were 
brave-hearted  pioneers  and  “ men  of 
mark” — patriots  and  heroes  were  they  all, 
who  had  recently  been  conspicuous  on 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution,  and 
were  all  leaders  and  well  known  and  prom- 
inent for  intelligence  and  integrity  and 
the  practice  of  the  higher  virtues.  But 
if  indulged,  I will  speak  of  them  a little 
more  in  detail,  promising  though  to  deal 
very  sparingly  in  words, 
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Judge  Putnam  of  the  common  pleas 
court  had  made  a highly  honorable  record 
as  a commander  during  our  Indian  and 
French  wars,  before  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  as  well  as  during  his  eight  years’ 
service  in  that  war.  He  was  the  chief 
founder,  as  well  as  the  chosen  leader,  of 
the  Ohio  Land  company,  in  1787-88,  and 
succeeded  Judge  Parsons,  in  1790,  as  one 
of  the  territorial  judges  ; was  a brigadier- 
general  in  General  Wayne’s  army  for  a 
time ; served  as  surveyor-general  some 
years,  and  also  as  a member  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  and  as  a member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1802. 

Judge  Tupper,  who  was  associated  with 
Judge  Putnam  in  holding  the  first  court 
of  common  pleas  at  Marietta  in  1788, 
served  with  honor  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars,  as  well  as  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  ; was  a member  of  the  Ohio 
Land  company  ; served  with  distinction 
in  various  military  and  civil  positions, 
and  was  a man  of  excellent  reputation,  of 
decided  talents  and  of  great  influence. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat,  an  officer 
(sheriff)  of  our  early-time  courts,  was  a 
colonel  commanding  a regiment  during 
the  Revolution,  serving  with  distinction 
on  many  a well-fought  battle-field.  He 
was  one  of  the  Ohio  Land  company  who 
came  to  the  Northwest  territory  with 
General  Putnam  in  1788.  Being  a man 
of  influence,  character  and  great  popular- 
ity, he  was  retained  in  the  sheriff’s  office, 
in  Washington  county,  fourteen  years,  or 
until  the  year  1802. 

Colonel  Return  J.  Meigs,  the  clerk  of 
our  first  courts,  had  also  served  as  a colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  performed 
such  acts  of  bravery  and  heroic  exploits 


as  to  receive  a vote  of  thanks — also  a 
sword — from  congress.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point, 
and  served  with  great  gallantry  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  performing  some  brilliant  acts 
of  heroism. 

After  serving  for  a time  as  clerk  of  the 
courts  in  Washington  county,  Colonel 
Meigs  joined  the  army  of  General  Wayne 
in  a high  official  capacity  and  acquitted 
himself  creditably.  In  1801  President 
Jefferson  appointed  him  agent  for  Indian 
affairs — a position  which  required  his  re- 
moval from  the  territory — and  he  died  at 
the  Cherokee  agency,  while  yet  in  the 
public  service,  in  1823. 

Colonel  Meigs  was  a member  of  the 
company  of  emigrants  that,  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Putnam,  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river  in 
1788.  He  was  a man  of  a high  sense  of 
honor,  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  of 
great  influence. 

Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.  D.  (the  court 
chaplain  at  Marietta  in  1788),  was  a grad- 
uate of  Yale  college  in  1765  ; served  as  an 
army  chaplain  during  the  Revolutionary 
war ; became  noted  for  his  scientific  at- 
tainments ; was  elected  a member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  also 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  other  learned  societies.  He 
was  a “ man  of  affairs” — an  active  agent 
was  he  of  the  Ohio  Land  company,  in 
negotiating  with  congress  for  the  extensive 
tract  of  land  of  said  company’s  purchase 
of  a million  and  a half  of  acres. 

Chaplain  Cutler  was  tendered  a terri- 
torial judgeship  by  President  Washington, 
which  he  declined,  although  he  had 
studied  law.  He  brought  a company  of 
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emigrants  to  the  Northwest  territory,  ar- 
riving in  July,  1788,  which  company 
probably  included  the  three  county  magis- 
trates (Squires  Pearce,  Lord  and  Meigs, 
jr.)  who  had  in  part  constituted  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions.  The  chaplain  (Cut- 
ler) returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1790; 
served  in  several  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  said  state  ; was  twice  elected  a 
member  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  serving  in  that  body  in  1800,  1801, 
1802,  1803  and  1804. 

And  of  similar  reputation,  though  not 
so  widely  known,  were  the  associate  mag- 
istrates (Pearce,  Lord  and  Meigs,  jr.)  that, 
with  Judges  Putnam  and  Tupper,  held 
the  first  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  the 
Northwest  territory,  just  a century  ago. 
They  were  men  of  solid  character  and, 
presumably,  members  of  the  Ohio  Land 
company.  They  early  arrived  at  the 
“ Point,”  and  soon  attained  to  a good  de- 
gree of  consideration  and  standing.  The 
last  named  of  the  three  magistrates  under 
consideration  (Return  Jonathan  Meigs, 


jr.)  was  a graduate  of  Yale  college  in 
1785;  came  to  the  Northwest  territory  in 
1788,  having  previously  studied  law.  He 
subsequently  served  as  a territorial  judge  ; 
also  as  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio,  governor  of  the  state,  an  efficient 
major-general  during  the  War  of  1812-15  1 
also  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
States,  and  finally  a United  States  sen- 
ator. 

I stated  that  Archibald  Crary  was  the 
third  judge  that  composed  the  first  court 
of  common  pleas  in  1788;  he,  however, 
did  not  occupy  the  bench  with  his  asso- 
ciates (Judges  Putnam  and  Tupper),  it 
being  unnecessary,  as  two  judges  con- 
stituted a quorum  of  said  court. 

Judge  Crary  was  a man  of  character  and 
influence,  but  not  much  inclined  to  oc- 
cupy public  positions;  hence  our  terri- 
torial annals  make  mention  of  him  but 
seldom.  Nevertheless,  he  was  one  of  the 
honored  pioneers  of  the  “Territory  North- 
west of  the  River  Ohio.” 

Isaac  Smucker. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

IX. 

AN  ERA  OF  RAILROAD  VENTURES 1836  TO  1840. 


The  year  1836  was  not  the  witness  of 
so  many  propositions,  promises  and 
plans  as  were  advanced  in  the  twelve 
months  preceding,  the  country  seeming 
to  have  reached  a stage  of  reflection, 
with  an  idea  that  some  of  the  schemes 
already  on  hand  could  be  profitably 
disposed  of  before  others  were  formu- 
lated. Yet  the  end  of  high  hopes  and 
rosy  expectations  had  been  by  no  means 
reached,  nor  had  it  been  demonstrated 
by  practical  experience  that  the  pace 
of  railroad  building  had  been  set  at  a 
mark  beyond  the  demands  of  the  coun- 
try. Public  orators  and  newspaper 
writers  still  waxed  eloquent  of  the  won- 
ders to ' be  achieved  by  steam,  and 
painted  in  picturesque  language  the 
glories  that  were  to  gleam  along  the 
lines  of  bright-worn  iron  stretching 
away  to  north  and  south  and  west. 

And  there  was  by  no  means  silence 
nor  cessation  from  labor  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  interested  in  steam.  In 
February  we  learn  that  in  New  York, 
the  bill  authorizing  a state  loan  of  three 
million  dollars  to  the  New  York  & Erie 


company  l^as  passed  the  legislature 
by  a vote  of  sixty-three  to  forty-five. 
In  addition  to  various  enterprises  of  a 
minor  nature  in  the  east,  the  great  west 
is  awakening  and  following  in  the  steps 
of  the  older  states.  Michigan  and  Indi- 
ana seem  fully  aroused.  Of  the  former, 
the  Detroit  Journal  says  : “ Companies 

have  been  chartered  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  from  Detroit  to  the 
mouth  of  St.  Joseph’s  ; from  Toledo  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo ; from 
Monroe  to  some  point  on  the  Detroit 
& St.  Joseph’s  railroad — Marshal,  we 
believe  ; from  Detroit  to  Pontiac,  which 
will  probably  be  continued  to  Saginaw 
or  the  Grand  river  ; from  Mount  Clem- 
ens to  Saginaw.  Perhaps  the  whole 
length  of  these  cannot  be  less  than 
seven  hundred  miles.  The  money  paid 
on  account  of  ardent  spirits  by  a popu- 
lation of  two  hundred  thousand  would 
be  sufficient,  in  six  years,  to  complete 
all  these  works  ” — if  they  could  only  be 
persuaded  to  pay  it.  The  passage  of 
the  “ Great  Internal  Improvement  Bill,” 
by  the  senate  of  Indiana,  had  for  its 
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purpose  a loan  of  ten  million  dollars  on 
the  credit  of  the  state  and  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  a board 
of  internal  improvements.  The  figures 
to  be  expended  upon  railroads  out  of 
this  sum  were  as  follows  : $1,600,000 

to  the  New  Albany  & Lafayette  rail- 
road ; $1,300,000  to  the  New  Albany  & 
Crawfordsville  macadamized  or  rail- 
road; $500,000  to  the  Lawrenceburgh 
& Indianapolis  railroad. 

Illinois,  also  filled  with  an  emulative 
spirit  and  not  willing  that  others  should 
be  ahead  of  her  in  the  onward  march  of 
improvement,  passed,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  that  ended  in 
February  of  1836,  fourteen  acts  of  in- 
corporation authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  following  roads  : “Bellville 

& Mississippi  ; Warsaw,  Peoria  & Wa- 
bash ; Wabash  & Mississippi  Union  ; 
Shawneetown  & Alton  ; Pekin,  Bloom- 
ington & Wabash  ; Mississippi,  Spring- 
field  & Carrollton  ; Galena  & Chicago  ; 
Central  Branch  Wabash  ; Waverly  & 
Grand  Prairie  ; Winchester,  Gynville  & 
Jacksonville;  Alton,  Wabash  & Erie; 
Mount  Carmel  & Alton ; Rushville, 
Wabash  & Mississippi.” 

The  people  of  Missouri  were  also 
awake,  as  is  shown  by  the  talk  already 
of  a line  from  St.  Louis  to  Fayette,  a 
point  one  hundred  miles  and  more  west 
of  the  Mississippi  : “It  is  thus,”  de- 

clares an  eastern  enthusiast,  “ that  our 
western  brethren  are  supplying  the  links 
of  that  great  chain  of  railroad  commu- 
nication which,  before  the  end  of  this 
century,  will  probably  be  unbroken  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  sea-board  and  the 
furthest  limits  of  habitation  in  the  west. 


The  ‘ Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad  ’ will, 
one  day,  be  the  name  of  that  splendid 
whole,  of  which  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
railroad  is  now  one  of  the  parts.” 

“ We  have  before  us,”  said  the  editor 
of  The  Railroad  Journal , “ the  act  to 
incorporate  the  Ashtabula,  Warren  & 
East  Liverpool  Railroad  company. 
The  friends  of  this  important  work, 
which  is  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio  river  by  a short,  direct  and  feasi- 
ble route,  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  by 
a perusal  of  the  charter,  that  its  provis- 
ions are  liberal,  and  such  as  cannot  fail 
to  be  satisfactory  to  capitalists  who  are 
desirous  of  investing  their  funds  in  the 
stock  of  the  company.”  Despite  this 
cheerful  view,  the  liberal  charter  and 
the  hard  work  of  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise in  the  west,  it  was  not  destined  to 
be  built  at  that  time,  and  never  under 
that  name  or  along  the  exact  line  pro- 
posed. 

Canada  was  also  the  theatre  of  vari- 
ous enterprises,  and  in  March  we  learn 
that  one  line  is  proposed  from  Sandwich 
to  Buffalo  ; one  from  Burlington  bay,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  London, 
and  from  thence  to  Sandwich  ; one  from 
London  to  Lake  Huron,  and  one  from 
Hamilton  to  the  Niagara  river. 

In  Connecticut,  an  unique  and  re- 
markable incident  is  noted  worthy  to  be 
recorded  amid  this  universal  desire  for 
roads.  Says  the  New  Haven  Herald : 
(l  The  Newington  folks,  we  are  told, 
hearing  that  it  was  proposed  to  run  a 
railroad  through  their  town,  presented 
a remonstrance  to  the  directors,  repre- 
senting that  they  were  a peaceable,  or- 
derly people  (which  in  truth  they  are), 
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and  begged  that  their  quiet  might  not 
be  interrupted  by  steam-cars  and  the 
influx  of  strangers.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  there  was  no  occasion  to  con- 
travene their  wishes,  the  other  fork 
being  deemed  preferable.” 

Passing  hurriedly  along,  we  learn 
that  in  Tennessee  an  “Improvement 
Act  ” was  passed,  which  provided  for 
the  subscription  by  the  state  of  one- 
third  of  the  stock  of  railroads,  etc.  In 
Ohio  the  books  of  another  road  that  was 
to  connect  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie 
were  opened,  the  stock  being  in  great 
demand.  It  was  estimated,  “ on  good 
authority,  that  at  this  time  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  either  actually 
under  contract  or  in  progress  of  being 
surveyed,  amount  to  more  than  three 
thousand  miles.”  Such  is  the  demand 
for  railroad  iron  in  England  for  the 
American  market,  that  common  bar 
iron,  which  the  year  before  was  worth 
jQ 6 ios.  in  Wales,  is  worth  ^9  10s.  at 
the  Welsh  works  ; while  the  New  York 
papers  of  that  year  are  authority  for  the 
statement  that  “ at  this  time  contracts 
have  been  actually  made  in  England  by 
American  houses  for  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  railroad  iron  to  be  shipped 
to  this  country.”  To  this  statement 
the  Pennsylvania  Telegraph  adds  a per- 
tinent reflection  : “ £9  ios.  sterling  is 

about  forty-five  dollars  of  our  money  ; 
but  railroad  iron  costs  more  than  com- 
mon bar  iron,  and  is  at  this  time  worth 
at  least  fifty  dollars  per  ton  at  the  works 
in  Wales  or  Staffordshire.  Four  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  iron,  at  fifty  dol- 
lars per  ton,  is  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 


are  bound  to  pay  to  the  English  by 
their  present  contracts  for  railroad  iron. 
If  all  the  projected  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try shall  be  laid  down  with  British  iron 
rails,  we  shall  pay  to  the  English  nation, 
within  the  next  seven  years,  at  least  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  for  railroad  iron.  And 
yet,  we  have  in  our  mountains  both  iron 
ore  and  coal  of  the  best  quality,  and  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  yield  iron  for  the 
whole  world.”  In  Massachusetts  a line 
from  Providence  to  Woonsocket  Falls 
was  proposed.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Elizabethtown  & Somerville  road 
of  New  Jersey  would  be  completed 
within  the  year,  and  that  it  would  event- 
ually be  extended  from  Somerville  to 
Belvidere  and  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
thence  to  connect  with  the  New  York 
& Erie  road.  The  Wilmington  & Hali- 
fax road  of  North  Carolina  was  formally 
organized.  From  Georgia  came  the 
news  that  “ the  Central  Railroad  & 
Banking  company  has  lately  organized, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  work  of  a road  from  Savannah  to 
this  city  (Macon),  two  hundred  miles  in 
length.  The  Monroe  Railroad  company 
is  now  progressing  with  their  road  from 
Macon  to  Forsyth,  twenty-five  miles. 
. . Stock  will  be  offered  the  first  of 

November  next  for  a continuation  of 
the  road  from  Forsyth  to  West  Point — 
say  eighty-five  miles — there  to  unite 
with  the  road  now  in  progress  from 
Montgomery,  Alabama  — say  ninety 
miles.”  Of  an  enthusiastic  railroad 
meeting  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  we 
are  told  that  “ another  project  received 
the  attention  of  the  meeting,  which  is  of 
great  interest  to  our  city  (St.  Louis), 
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and  if  successfully  entertained  will  make 
it  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  and 
commercial  places  in  the  Union.  We 
mean  the  projected  railroad  to  the  lead 
mines  of  Washington  and  Franklin 
counties,  and  iron  mines  in  the  same 
region  of  country,  and  eventually  ex- 
tending it  to  the  rich  agricultural 
counties  in  what  is  called  the  Kickapoo 
country.”  A bill  authorizing  the  treas- 
urer of  Massachusetts  to  subscribe  one 
million  dollars  to  the  Western  railroad 
passed  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
“ by  a vote  so  strong  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  final  success.”  This 
company  held  a charter  for  a road  from 
Worcester  to  West  Stockbridge,  form- 
ing an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
communication  between  Albany  and 
Boston.  South  Carolina  appropriated 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  survey  of 
the  Cincinnati  & Charleston  line,  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  work  for 
the  advance  of  the  measure  The  books 
of  the  Jackson  & Brandon  road,  in  Mis- 
sissippi,were  opened,  and  the  local  news- 
paper declares  that  “ one  thousand 
shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each 
were  allotted  to  the  people  of  Rankin 
county,  which  were  taken  before  night 
on  the  first  day.” 

While  there  were  so  many  measures 
proposed  for  spanning  the  country  with 
bands  of  iron,  in  these  flush  days  of 
speculation  and  promise,  it  would  have 
been  foreign  to  the  American  character 
and  sadly  unlike  mankind  had  there 
appeared  nothing  grotesque  or  fanciful 
among  them.  There  were,  indeed, 
many  of  the  schemes  advanced  that  were 
fully  charged  with  elements  of  this  char- 


acter, but  one  could  hardly  find  among 
them  any  that  were  quite  so  burdened 
in  that  regard  as  that  long  since  extinct 
and  almost  forgotten  corporation  that 
for  a brief  season  flourished  and  ex- 
panded under  the  name  of  “ The  Ohio 
Railroad  Company.”  Its  career  so  well 
illustrates  the  trend  of  public  spirit  in 
too  many  cases  at  the  time,  and  its  story 
has  been  so  clearly  and  graphically  re- 
lated, that  I cannot  forbear  reproducing 
it  here.  The  history,  as  given,  is  from 
the  pen  of  C.  P.  Leland,  esq.,  the  well- 
known  auditor  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  company,* 
who  has  made  a close  study  of  railroad 
history  and  has  produced  a number  of 
valuable  papers  thereon.  His  history 
of  the  enterprise  is  as  follows  : 

“ It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
a determined  effort  was  made  to  build 
a railroad  substantially  on  the  present 
line  of  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern  in  Ohio,  fifteen  years  before 
the  opening  of  the  Cleveland  & Toledo, 
or  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  & Ashta- 
bula, now  embraced  in  the  Lake  Shore 
& Michigan  Southern.  As  a forerunner 
of  the  present  corporation,  it  is  deemed 
appropriate  to  give  a permanent  record 
to  a sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  ‘ The 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.’ 

“This  company  was  organized  at  a 
residence  in  Painesville,  in  April,  1836, 
to  build  a railroad  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia state  line,  through  the  northern  tier 
of  counties  of  Ohio,  to  the  Maumee  river, 


* From  the  ‘ Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Lake 
Shore  & Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,’ 
1879,  p.  50. 
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at  Manhattan,  then  a paper  city  rival  of 
Toledo,  now  part  of  it. 

“ In  1829,  the  year  in  which  Stephen- 
son made  his  triumphant  trial  trip  with 
the  Rocket,  on  the  Liverpool  & Man- 
chester railway,  Colonel  Clinton,  a civil 
engineer,  announced  his- project  for  the 
Great  Western  railway  from  New  York 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  a distance  of 
1,050  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$15,000,000.  Soon  after  another  and  a 
rival  project  was  put  forth  to  build  a 
railroad  on  piles — ten  feet  apart — on 
which  were  to  be  placed  planks  ninety 
by  three  inches,  edgewise,  which  sup- 
plied the  tracks — no  iron  to  be  used 
except  on  the  bolts  and  nuts  necessary  to 
fasten  the  planks  to  the  piles.  This 


road — 1,050  miles — was  to  cost  less  than 
one  million  dollars  ! Here  is  the  esti- 
mate made  by  the  projector  : 

Right  of  way $532, 800 

Lease  of  mills  to  saw  planks. ...  1,850 

Getting  out  posts 31,400 

Bolts  and  nuts 211,200 

Leveling  posts  and  laying  rails  (planks). . . . 62,800 

Setting  posts  and  piles 31,400 

Sawing 35-500 

Total $906,950 


“ Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  unique 
plan,  with  the  addition  of  a light  strap 
iron  rail,  was  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Rail- 
road company. 

“ The  charter  was  extremely  liberal, 
bestowing  upon  the  company  banking 
privileges,  which  were  utilized,  as  will 
be  painfully  remembered  by  the  surviv- 
ing business  men  of  that  day,  for  the 
emission  of  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  bills.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  company  had  the  benefit 
of  the  so-called  * Ohio  Plunder  Law,’  un- 


der which  the  state  was  forced  to  become 
a partner  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed 
and  paid  in  by  any  railroad,  turnpike 
or  canal  company.  As  the  term  * paid 
in  ’ was  construed  with  extreme  liberal- 
ity, a subscriber  to  stock  could  pay 
therefor  with  a deed  of  his  lot  or  farm 
at  his  own  valuation.  After  going  through 
this  form,  gathering  in  a lot  of  so-called 
assets,  the  officers  .of  the  company 
would  certify  to  the  auditor  of  state  that 
so  much  stock  had  been  subscribed  and 
paid  in,  and  demand  state  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  the  sum  so  subscribed 
and  paid  in.  Of  course  the  larger  this 
sum  the  more  bonds  the  state  had  to 
issue. 

“ So  many  schemes  and  projects  were 
started  under  the  extraordinary  stimulus 
afforded  by  this  law,  it  was  foreseen  that 
the  bond  mill  at  Columbus  would  break 
down  under  the  demand  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state  ; hence  the  law  was 
repealed  before  a very  large  amount  was 
issued.*  The  Ohio  Railroad  company, 
however,  got  in  its  work  (on  the  sub- 
scription book)  early.  Seven  men,  who 
could  probably  have  raised  with  diffi- 
culty $25,000,  subscribed  to  the  capital 
stock  of  this  road  to  the  extent  of  $600,- 
000  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
received  $219,000  in  state  bonds — a 
dead  loss  to  the  state. 

“ These  bonds  and  the  currency  is- 
sued by  the  company  constituted  nearly, 

* The  state  issued  bonds  to 

Turnpike  companies . $1,637,500 

Canal  companies 377,500 

Railroad  companies 682,000 


Total 


$2,697,000 
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if  not  quite,  all  the  means  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  work.  Serious  disagree- 
ments as  to  the  best  way  to  raise 
money  broke  out  in  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. One  plan  was  to  purchase  flour 
with  the  company’s  notes,  ship  it  to 
New  York  for  sale,  and  to  use  the  avails 
as  a redemption  fund  for  the  notes  and 
for  exchange,  which  soon  was  worth  ten 
per  cent,  premium.  In  1836  the  route 
east  of  Cleveland  was  surveyed  and  lo- 
cated. Then  the  directors,  possibly  influ- 
enced by  private  interests,  quarreled 
as  to  where  to  begin  the  work.  One 
party  insisted  that  the  section  between 
Fremont  and  the  Maumee  river  be  con- 
structed first,  while  another  as  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  beginning  at  Cleveland 
and  proceeding  eastward.  The  former 
plan  prevailed,  and  the  first  pile  was 
driven  at  Fremont,  near  the  present 
Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  sta- 
tion, June  19,  1839. 

“ As  already  stated,  this  r.oad  was  to 
be  built  upon  piles  or  posts.  These  posts 
were  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  seven  to  twenty-eight  feet  long, 
to  accommodate  the  inequalities  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  were 
driven  ten  feet  apart,  and  as  the  road 
was  to  be  double  track,  there  were  four 
rows,  or  2,112  piles  per  mile.  Upon 
these  piles  were  placed  longitudinally 
chestnut  planks  or  sills.  Then  came 
the  cross  ties,  six  feet  apart,  requiring 
for  both  tracks  1,760  per  mile.  On 
these  were  placed  the  stringers  or 
wooden  rails,  eight  by  eight.  Last  of 
all  came  the  iron  ribbon,  for  it  was  little 
more  than  that,  as  'the  estimate  pro- 
vided for  but  twenty-five  tons  per  mile  of 


double  track  road.  That  the  piles  were 
well  driven  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  may  be  seen  to-day  at 
different  points  along  the  line.  The 
prices  in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  road 
are  interesting  : Iron,  $80  per  ton  ; 

spikes,  9 cents- per  pound;  white  oak 
ties,  20  cents  each  ; timber,  $7.00  to 
$8.00  per  thousand  feet.  The  chief 
engineer,  Cyrus  Williams,  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  entire  road,  177  miles,  double 
track,  at  $2,653,676,  about  $16,000  per 
mile. 

“ About  one-third  of  the  road  between 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  was  built  ready 
for  the  strap  rail,  but  the  company  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hard  times  which  followed 
the  wild  speculative  era  of  1836,  and  in 
1843  operations  ceased  before  a single 
train  had  been  placed  upon  the  track. 
The  child  of  the  feverish  speculative  era 
of ’36  died  from  exhaustion  while  its  pro- 
genitors were  quarreling  as  to  the  best 
method  of  rearing  it.  The  whole  scheme 
was  generally  regarded  as  visionary  and 
wild,  yet  only  ten  years  afterwards 
(1853)  the  Cleveland  & Toledo  railroad 
was  opened,  and  was  a brilliant  success 
from  the  start.  Had  the  directors  of 
the  Ohio  Railroad  company  pushed  on 
a little  farther,  laid  forty  or  fifty  miles 
of  track  and  placed  trains  on  it,  thus 
forming  a basis  for  selling  the  company’s 
bonds,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
their  road  would  now  form  apart  of  the 
Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  rail- 
way.” 

A notable  event,  to  which  we  come 
in  passing  along  the  early  days  of  the 
year  under  consideration  (1836),  is  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Winchester  & 
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Potomac  line,  in  April.  A large  party 
of  guests,  with  a band  of  music,  was 
carried  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Win- 
chester, “ where  their  arrival  was  an- 
nounced by  a discharge  of  artillery, 
and  warmly  greeted  by  the  enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  an  immense  multitude 
of  spectators  from  the  city  of  Win- 
chester and  the  surrounding  country.” 
In  the  speeches  delivered  upon  that 
occasion,  one  gets  no  hint  of  a lessening 
belief  in  the  greatness  of  internal  im- 
provements, or  in  the  benefits  they 
were  destined  to  bring  upon  the  land. 
The  patriot,  declares  one  orator,  “ might 
well  be  alarmed  for  the  duration  of  the 
confederacy,  did  not  the  facilities  of 
inter-communication  keep  pace  with 
its  enlargement.  The  railroad  system 
is  eminently  calculated  to  quiet  his 
fears.  Though  wide  as  the  empire  of 
the  czar,  the  extension  of  this  system 
will  give  to  our  confederacy  the  effectual 
compactness  and  elastic  power  of 
the  little  islands  of  Britain.  If  interest 
and  social  sympathy  cement  not  our 
government,  in  vain  were  the  declara- 
tion, ‘ The  Union  must  be  preserved.’ 

‘ It  will  be  preserved!  ’ echoes  from  the 
railroad  conventions  held  amid  the 
defiles  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  recesses 
of  the  western  forests.  This  feeling 
vibrates  through  a lengthening  chain  of 
commercial  parts,  and  rouses  with  a 
thrill  of  kindred  enterprise  the  men  of 
Charleston,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago!” 
On  the  sixteenth  of  April  The  Rail- 
road Journal  had  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing “ the  final  passage  through  the 
New  York  senate  and  approval  by  the 
governor  ” of  the  bill  to  expedite  the 


construction  of  the  New  York  & Erie 
road.  “ Our  legislature,”  declared  the 
editor,  “ has  proved  to  us  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  at  large  are  still 
consulted,  in  spite  of  all  the  noisy 
bullying  and  artful  sophistry  got  up 
on  this  occasion.  No  public  work  has 
ever  been  projected  leading  to  more 
splendid  results.  The  north  and  the 
south,  east  and  west,  city  and  country, 
will  all  share  in  common  its  benefits. 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  New  York  & 
Erie  Railroad  company,  the  state  has, 
at  length,  in  part  done  its  duty  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  counties, 
and  if  you  are  the  men  we  have  always 
taken  y.ou  for,  you  will  show  them  such 
a work  as  has  never  yet  been  seen, 
either  for  solidity  of  structure,  rapidity 
of  transit,  or  utility  of  purpose ; and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  executed 
with  a promptness  that  shall  disappoint 
its  friends  and  shame  its  enemies.  . . 
We  do  most  heartily  congratulate  the 
public  upon  this  event,  so  important  to 
our  city  and  to  the  whole  state,  and 
venture  to  predict  that  in  less  than  five 
years  the  noblest  railroad  in  the  world 
will  be  in  successful  operation ! ” 

A glimpse  is  given  us,  at  this  point, 
at  one  of  the  methods  by  which  Illinois 
managed  between  1835  and  1840  to 
burden  herself  with  so  great  a weight  of 
financial  responsibility  that  her  very 
material  life  was  for  a time  in  peril. 
When  the  Jacksonville  & Meredosia 
(Illinois)  railroad  was  projected,  to  ex- 
tend from  Jacksonville,  in  Morgan 
county,  to  Meredosia,  on  the  Illinois 
river,  a distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  it 
was  explained  that  “ any  person  owning 
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lands  in  Morgan  county  may  subscribe 
for  stock,  one  share,  at  least,  on  every 
forty  acres,  by  giving  a mortgage  and 
paying  six  per  cent,  interest  to  the  com- 
pany, and  the  company  may  in  turn 
raise  money  on  these  bonds  and  mort- 
gages for  the  construction  of  the  road.” 
The  arguments  by  which  the  farmers  all 
through  the  country  were  urged  to  take 
stock  in  the  various  lines  proposed  in 
their  sections,  are  indicated  by  the 
following,  taken  from  the  Ashtabula 
Sentinel's  appeal  for  aid  to  the  Ashta- 
bula, Warren  & Liverpool  road  : “ We 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  foreign 
capitalists  to  take  up  the  stock.  The 
people  along  the  line  have  the  means 
within  themselves  to  construct  the  road, 
and  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  so. 
The  rise  of  property  within  a few  miles 
of  the  line  of  the  road,  occasioned  by 
its  construction,  will  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  build  it ; and  possessing  ad- 
vantages not  equaled  by  any  other  route 
between  the  lake  and  the  Ohio  river, 
the  stock  will  undoubtedly  yield  a hand- 
some profit  to  the  holders.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  appeal  to  the 
land  holders — to  our  citizens  who  are 
directly  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
speedy  completion  of  this  important 
work — to  come  forward  immediately  and 
take  up  the  stock,  and  keep  the  con- 
trolling power  within  themselves,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  capitalists.” 

A convention  was  held  at  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  early  in  July,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  line 
from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston,  and  was 
characterized  throughout  by  the  har- 


mony of  its  deliberations.  It  was  es- 
timated that  the  enterprise  would  re- 
quire at  least  nineteen  million  dollars. 
The  convention  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
the  general  committee,  to  admit  the 
state  of  Georgia  to  construct  a branch 
from  any  point  in  that  state,  to  unite 
with  the  main  road  at  or  near  Knoxville, 
admitting  her  to  an  equal  participation 
of  the  advantages  of  the  road,  with  the 
parties  to  the  original  charter. 

Honorable  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  great 
southern  leader  and  defender  of  the 
doctrine  of  states’  rights  and  nullifica- 
tion, made  a personal  examination  of 
portions  of  the  territory  through  which 
it  was  proposed  that  this  line  should 
run,  and  in  the  Pendleton  Messenger 
publishes  an  extended  letter  covering  his 
investigations  and  conclusions,  in  which 
he  suggests  a route,  and  urges  a proper 
examination  of  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  before  any  decision  is  made. 

In  this  same  month — July — the  wel- 
come news  is  published  to  New  York  that 
the  books  of  the  New  York  & Albany 
road  will  soon  be  open,  with  the  added 
information  that  “ the  country  through 
which  the  line  will  probably  pass  (which 
generally  does  not  exceed  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  Hudson)  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  rich  Valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  with  equal  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  a railroad  without  sta- 
tionary power,  and  on  a very  direct 
line.  . . Within  the  period  of  twelve 

years  from  this  date,  we  (New  York  city) 
will  number  five  hundred  thousand 
souls.  We  venture  little  in  predicting 
that  then  this  road  will  be  considered 
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next  in  importance  to  supply  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  to  the  aque- 
duct from  the  Croton  to  supply  us  with 
water.” 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  we  are 
informed  that  “ the  first]  locomotive 
ever  put  into  operation  in  Maine  was 
that  which  commenced  running,  on  the 
twenty-first  ultimo,  on  that  part  of  the 
Bangor  & Piscataqua  railroad  just 
completed  as  far  as  Old  Town.  The 
vast  lumber  trade  here  and  at  Oronto, 
through  both  of  which  the  road  passes, 
makes  this  road  one  of  great  impor- 
tance.” It  was  announced  only  a few 
days  later  that  the  road  from  Adrian, 
Michigan,  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  com- 
pleted and  that  cars  had  commenced 
their  regular  trips  upon  it.  “ The  open- 
ing was  celebrated  at  Adrian  by  one 
hundred  guns,  a champagne  party, 
toasts  and  other  rejoicings.  Well  may 
salvos  of  artillery  be  fired  in  honor  of 
such  enterprises  in  young  Michigan, 
yet  a territory  ; and  does  much  better 
in  expending  her  powder  in  this  way,  as 
other  portions  of  our  population  might, 
than  in  lauding  the  triumphs  of  some 
political  election.” 

Alabama,  not  to  be  behind  her  neigh- 
bors, marked  the  opening  of  1837  by 
issuing  the  charters  of  nine  roads.  In 
March  the  legislature  of  Louisiana 
found  it  expedient  to  loan  a half  million 
dollars  to  the  New  Orleans  & Nashville 
company. 

On  April  3 a step  was  taken  by  Joseph 
Ritner,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
arrested  somewhat,  so  far  as  that  state 
was  concerned,  the  headlong  rush  to- 
ward internal  improvements.  He  found 


it  within  his  construction  of  his  duty  to 
interpose  the  executive  veto  against  a 
bill  that  had  passed  the  house  entitled, 
“ An  act  further  to  continue  and  pro- 
mote the  improvements  of  the  state,” 
and  which  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$3,092,000.  In  so  doing,  he  declared 
that  “ nothing  but  a firm  belief  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  state  demand 
it  ” could  have  induced  him  to  do  so. 
Could  he  believe  that  the  measure  was 
calculated  “to  hasten  the  completion 
and  promote  the  usefulness  of  those 
works,”  it  would  receive  his  sanction, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  bill  was 
“ calculated  materially  to  retard  their 
progress  by  dissipating  the  funds  of  the 
commonwealth  upon  a great  variety  of 
objects,  which,  however  meritorious  in 
themselves  and  interesting  as  local  im- 
provements, are  not  part  of  the  main 
lines,  but  lay  the  foundation  for  a vast 
increase  of  public  debt.”  He  then  gave 
a list  of  the  various  improvements  pro- 
posed, among  which  were  many  rail- 
roads ; and  among  the  many  reasons 
cited  in  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  ac- 
tion, the  following  may  be  quoted  in 
brief : 

“ The  distribution  of  a great  portion 
of  the  present  resources  of  the  com- 
monwealth, among  works  not  owned  by 
the  state  ; it  bestows  on  capitalists  and 
speculators  the  money  which  is  the 
property  of  the  whole  people,  thereby 
enriching  individuals  and  sections  to 
the  injury  of  the  rest  of  the  community ; 
it  not  only  thus  fritters  away  the  means 
which  should  now  be  otherwise  applied, 
but,  by  enabling  the  companies  who 
are  the  recipients  of  its  liberality  to 
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commence  and  prosecute  works  which 
they  will  not  be  able  to  complete,  it 
embarks  the  state  so  far  in  those  works 
that  she  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  com- 
pelled to  increase  her  present  debt  for 
the  purpose  of  finishing  them,  or  lose 
what  is  now  proposed  to  be  given ; it 
will  inevitably  increase  the  state  debt, 
in  four  years,  to  forty-five  million  dol- 
lars.” 

Two  passages  of  this  message  have 
an  important  bearing  at  this  point,  as 
showing  the  advance  in  prices  because 
of  such  extensive  ventures  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  speculative  spirit  that 
had  taken  hold  upon  the  people.  Those 
paragraphs  are  worthy  of  quotation  in 
full : 

“Seventh.  Its  passage  will  have  a 
most  disastrous  effect  on  our  present 
undertakings.  In  consequence  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  labor  and  provisions 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  of  the 
amount  of  work  commenced  in  other 
states,  the  expense  of  constructing  pub- 
lic improvements  has  increased  fully  fifty 
per  cent.  If  the  present  bill  pass,  the 
large  amount  of  work  authorized  by  it 
will  have  an  additional  effect  of  the 
same  kind,  and  will  cause  every  con- 
tract in  the  commonwealth  to  be  thrown 
up  and  re-let  at  an  advance  of  not  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  price  of  last 
year.  This  is  a grave  consideration. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while 
the  amount  of  public  burthen  is  in- 
creased by  this  kind  of  legislation,  the 
amount  of  means  to  sustain  it  remains 
the  same,  and  that  a million  of  debt 
must  be  paid  with  a million  of  dollars, 


whether  that  debt  is  due  for  the  con- 
struction of  sixty  miles  of  canal,  or 
twenty. 

“ Eighth.  Not  only  will  its  conse- 
quences be  injurious  to  the  finances,  but 
to  the  morals  of  the  state.  The  bare 
probability  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
has  already  unsettled  the  condition  of 
whole  sections  of  the  state,  and  has 
given  a new  stimulus  to  the  over-excited 
spirit  of  speculation.  If  this  state  of 
things  be  fomented  and  continued,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  injury  which  may  re- 
sult. While  the  gambling  spirit  of 
speculation  is  confined  to  the  large 
towns,  society  may  bear  it  without 
material  detriment,  but  if  it  once  infect 
and  derange  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country,  the  public  prosperity  will 
be  shattered  in  its  very  elements.  If 
the  mania  which  now  rages  among  those 
who  speculate  in  the  surplus  property 
once  seize  those  who  alone  render 
property  valuable,  there  is  an  end  to  all 
hope  of  continued  prosperity.  I fear 
that  such  will  be  the  tendency  of  the 
legislation  proposed  in  the  present  bill. 
A few  persons  fortunately  located  or 
circumstanced  will  be  unduly  and  im- 
mensely benefited.  The  mass  will 
either  become  dissatisfied,  or  embark 
in  a vain  attempt  to  achieve  like  good 
fortune.  While  all  are  thus  engaged 
murmuring  or  hoping  at  the  lottery 
door  of  fortune,  the  plough  of  industry 
will  stand  idle  in  the  furrow.” 

An  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  veto,  but  failed  ; and  as  the 
friends  of  the  improvements  would 
accept  of  no  compromise  measures,  the 
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legislature  adjourned  sine  die , without 
having  passed  anything  at  all,  in  the 
nature  of  a substitute. 

It  will  be  profitable,  at  this  point, 
to  glance  more  in  detail  at  some 
of  the  railroad  movements  in  the  west, 
and  especially  at  the  projects  that,  after 
long  years  of  anxiety,  financial  and 
mechanical  difficulty,  and  of  hopes 
deferred,  became  that  great  line — the 
Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern. 
The  material  for  such  history  has  been 
gathered  with  commendable  industry 
by  Mr.  C.  P.  Leland,*  and  upon  his 
authority  we  shall  depend  for  much  in 
relation  thereto.  “ In  1833,”  says  his 
account,  “ the  then  territory  of  Michi- 
gan, with  a population  of  only  about 
thirty-five  thousand,  incorporated  a 
company  to  build  a railroad  from  Lake 
Erie,  at  Port  Lawrence  (now  Toledo), 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Kalamazoo 
river,  giving  the  company  the  title  of 
Erie  & Kalamazoo.  At  that  time  the 
entire  road  was  claimed  to  be  in  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  but  on  the  final 
adjustment  of  boundaries,  after  the 
celebrated  and  somewhat  ludicrous 
Toledo  war,  about  one-third  of  the 
road — eleven  miles — was  in  Ohio.  The 
track  consisted  of  a thin  iron  ribbon 
spiked  on  oak  stringers,  and  would  be 
rejected  as  a street  railroad  now.  It 
was  opened  in  1837,  the  motive  power 
being  horses  or  mules  for  a con- 
siderable period. 

“ In  that  year,  however,  the  first 

*“  History  of  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern  Railway."  By  C.  P.  Leland.  In  Journal 
of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  p.  340. 


locomotive  in  the  tier  of  great  states 
bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
third  locomotive  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  arrived  at  'Toledo  on  a lake 
vessel  for  this  road.  It  was  named  the 
‘ Adrian,’  built  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive works,  and  was  their  No.  80. 
Here  is  a copy  of  a local  item  from 
the  Toledo  Blade , 1837,  respecting  this 
little  ten-ton  locomotive  ; also  the  reg- 
ular advertisement  of  the  road,  in 
which,  it  is  noticeable,  no  time  is  given 
for  the  departure  of  the  train.  It  left 
when  it  got  ready  : 

“ f It  affords  us  pleasure  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  the  long-expected  loco- 
motive for  the  Erie  & Kalamazoo 
railroad.  The  business  of  our  place 
has  been  embarrassed  for  want  of  it ; 
goods  have  accumulated  at  our  wharves 
faster  than  we  could  transport  them 
into  the  interior  on  cars  drawn  by 
horses,  and,  as  a natural  consequence, 
several  of  our  warehouses  are  now 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  It 
is  expected  that  the  engine  will  be  in 
operation  in  a few  days,  and  then,  we 
trust,  goods  and  merchandise  will  be 
forwarded  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  A 
little  allowance,  however,  must  be  made 
for  the  time  necessary  to  disencumber 
our  warehouses  of  the  large  stock  al- 
ready on  hand. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

TO  EMIGRANTS  AND  TRAVELERS. 

The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad  is  now  in  full 
operation  between 
TOLEDO  AND  ADRIAN. 

During  the  ensuing  season  trains  of  cars  will  run 
daily  to  Adrian,  there  connecting  with  a line  of 
Stages  for  the  West,  Michigan  City,  Chicago  and 
Wisconsia  Territory. 
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Emigrants  and  others  destined  for  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  the  Western  part  of  Michigan 
$3T  Will  Save  Two  Daysjgg 
and  the  corresponding  expense,  by  taking  this  route 
in  preference  to  the  more  lengthened,  tedious  and 
expensive  route  heretofore  traveled. 

All  baggage  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

EDWARD  BISSELL,  ) Commissioners 
W.  P.  DANIELS,  VE.  K.  R.  R. 
GEORGE  CRANE,  j Co. 

A.  HUGHES,  Superintendent  Western  Stage 
Company. 

“ For  ten  years  this  road  had  a stormy 
and  troublous  existence,  its  affairs  being 
managed  sometimes  by  a commissioner 
acting  for  the  board  of  directors,  some- 
times by  trustees  appointed  by  order 
of  court,  and  part  of  the  time  by  a re- 
ceiver at  the  Toledo  end  and  a com- 
missioner at  the  Adrian  end,  recalling 
the  familiar  anecdote  of  the  retort  of 
the  mate  of  a vessel  to  the  captain, 
‘ My  end  of  this  craft  has  come  to 
anchor.’  In  1848  the  road  was  sold 

out  under  accumulated  judgments. 
Honorable  Washington  Hunt  of  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  and  George  Bliss  of 
Massachusetts,  were  the  purchasers. 
They  leased  the  road  August  1,  1849, 
in  perpetuity  to  its  rival,  the  Michigan 
Southern,  then  in  operation  from  Mon- 
roe to  Hillsdale,  and,  although  it  forms 
a part  of  the  main  line  of  the  Lake 
Shore  & Michigan  Southern  from 
Toledo  westward,  the  Erie  & Kalama- 
zoo company  still  exists,  drawing  and 
dividing  its  rental  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  per  year.  This  first  consolida- 
tion settled  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  Monroe  and  Toledo  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 

“ In  1837  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Michigan  projected  and  made  pro- 


vision for  three  railroads  and  one  canal 
or  railroad,  running  across  the  four 
most  southerly  tiers  of  counties,  which, 
at  that  time,  embraced  nearly  all  the 
settled  part  of  the  state.  For  the  survey, 
location,  construction  and  management 
of  these  roads,  together  with  theimprove- 
ments  of  certain  rivers  and  other  minor 
improvements,  they  organized  aboard  of 
internal  improvements  and  provided 
for  a loan  of  five  million  dollars.  (Noth- 
ing mean  about  Michigan  !)  Prior  to 
this  time,  a number  of  railroad  com- 
panies had  been  authorized  to  be  in- 
corporated by  the  territorial  legislature, 
and  three  of  them  had  made  some  prog- 
ress in  the  construction  of  their  re- 
spective roads.  The  oldest  of  them, 
the  Detroit  & St.  Joseph,  was  nearly 
finished  to  Ypsilanti,  but  had  not  com- 
menced running  the  road.  The  fran- 
chises, rights  and  property  of  this 
company  were  purchased  by  the  state, 
and  their  line  became  a part  of  the 
Central  railroad  intended  to  run  across 
the  state  through  the  second  tier  of 
counties.  The  company  had  expended 
about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  amount  the  state 
paid,  taking  the  road.  The  Detroit  & 
Pontiac  railroad  was  about  completed, 
and  although  the  state  aided  that  com- 
pany by  a loan  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  company  continued 
in  possession  of  the  road,  which  is  now 
a part  of  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  & 
Milwaukee  railroad.  The  Southern 
road  was  one  of  the  projects  of  the 
state — authorized  in  the  act  of  March 
20,  1837.  It  was  intended  to  run  across 
the  state,  east  and  west,  through  the 
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most  southerly  tier  of  counties,  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  River  Raisin, 
near  Monroe,  to  New  Buffalo,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  (Chicago  then  was  a mere 
Indian  trading-post,  with  Fort  Dearborn 
in  a quagmire.)  It  goes  without  saying 
that  in  the  terrible  crash  which  followed 
the  wild  real  estate  boom  of  1836-37, 
when  everybody  ‘ busted,’  Michigan  did 
not  get  left.  She  ‘busted,’  too,’  and  had 
a couple  of  unfinished  strap  railroads 
for  sale.  The  Southern  road,  Monroe 
to  Hillsdale,  sixty-eight  miles,  with  the 
Tecumseh  branch,  ten  miles,  a total  of 
s,eventy-eight  miles,  was  sold  to  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railroad  company,  with 
Edwin  C.  Litchfield  as  its  head,  for 
half  a million  dollars.  Pretty  cheap, 
especially  as  the  purchasers  got  long 
time,  and  met  the  installments  with 
depreciated  state  scrip  bought  up  at 
fifty  and  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar.  But 
Michigan  knew  when  she  had  enough, 
and  about  that  time  she  was  very  ear- 
nestly hunting  for  somebody  to  help  her 
let  go.  (In  this  particular  she  was  not 
unlike  a good  many  congressmen  of  to- 
day who  voted  for  the  Inter-state  Com- 
merce bill.  When  their  constituents 
get  at  them  next  time  it  will  not  avail 
them  to  plead  they  ‘ didn’t  know  it  was 
loaded.’  They  ought  to  know  that  the 
great  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
excessively  severe  competition,  can  be 
trusted  to  protect  the  people  in  this,  as 
well  as  all  other  business.)  The  trans- 
fer of  the  Southern  road  was  made 
December  23,  1846. 

“ The  Michigan  Southern  company 
only  extended  to  the  Indiana  state  line, 
a little  more  than  half  way^from  Toledo, 


or  Monroe,  to  Chicago.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  all  the  original  com- 
panies lost  their  names  except  this  one. 
‘ Michigan  Southern  ’ forms  part  of  the 
title  to-day.  The  connecting  road, 
under  substantially  the  same  (Litchfield) 
control,  was  the  Northern  Indiana,  to 
which  I will  devote  a brief  space.  In 
1835  a member  of  the  Indiana  legisla- 
ture, whose  friends  desired  to  build  a 
railroad  from  La  Porte  to  Michigan 
City,  twelve  miles,  introduced  a bill 
incorporating  the  ‘ Atlantic  & Pacific 
Railroad.’  The  other  members  laughed 
at  so  pretentious  a name,  when  he,  after 
much  argument,  came  down  to  ‘Buffalo& 
Mississippi  ’ as  the  title  for  his  twelve 
mile  road,  and  said  he  ‘ would  not  yield 
another  mile.’  So  * Buffalo  & Missis- 
sippi ’ was  the  title  adopted.  The  cor- 
porators met  at  the  house  of  Colonel 
Stephen  Downing,  in  Elkhart,  May  25, 
1835,  and  passed  a resolution  of  inquiry, 
directed  to  the  secretary  of  war,  as  to 
what  steps,  if  any,  had  been  taken 
regarding  a survey  of  the  railroad 
route  from  Maumee  bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, under  a recent  resolution  of  the 
United  States  senate.  In  February 
1837  (the  year  of  our  first  great  financial 
revulsion),  the  company  was  organized 
and  the  following  named  gentlemen 
made  directors  : Robert  Stewart  (presi- 
dent), William  Barber,  Aaron  Streeter, 
John  B.  Niles  and  John  Brown.  In  the 
Toledo  Weekly  Blade  of  1837  may  be 
found  the  following  advertisement  : 

TO  CONTRACTORS : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  grading  of  the 
Buffalo  & Mississippi  railroad  for  a double  track 
between  Michigan  City  and  La  Porte,  a distance  of 
twelve  miles,  will  be  let  at  publfc  outcry  to  the  low- 
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est  bidder,  at  La  Porte,  on  Monday,  the  fourteenth 
day  of  June  next. 

The  maps,  profiles  and  estimates  of  the  route  will 
be  ready  for  examination  at  the  engineer’s  office  in 
La  Porte  after  the  first  of  June. 

R.  Stewart,  president. 

Michigan  City,  April  28,  1837. 

“ As  the  official  record  shows  that 
this  work  was  let  on  the  day  named, 
and  names  of  contractors,  prices,  etc., 
stated,  and  as  the  records  show  consider- 
able complaint  by  the  contractors  as  to 
heavy  discount  on  the  company’s  scrip, 
it  puzzled  me  for  a time  to'  ascertain 
where  the  contractors  put  in  any  work 
on  this  twelve  miles  ; but  Judge  Niles  of 
La  Porte  clears  it  up  as  follows  : ‘ The 
location  of  the  road  (La  Porte  to 
Chicago  pia  Michigan  City)  was  very 
injudicious,  having  steep  grades  and 
requiring  heavy  work.  About  one  mile 
through  the  woods  west  of  and  near  La 
Porte  was  cleared  and  partly  graded, 
and  can  still  be  seen.  Some  excavating 
was  also  done  near  the  summit,  six  miles 
northwest  from  La  Porte,  and  a strip 
was  cleared  through  the  heavy  timber 
near  to  Michigan  City.’  But  under  the 
pressure  of  the  hard  times  the  whole 
enterprise  had  to  succumb.  In  1838 
may  be  found  the  following  quaint 
resolution  of  the  board  : 

“ 1 Resolved,  That  all  operations  on  the 
road  east  of  Goshen  be  suspended  until 
the  corps  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hardenberg  be  sufficiently  recruited  in 
health  to  again  enter  the  field,  and  that 
they  then  proceed  to  locate  that  part 
of  the  road  from  Goshen  to  the  eastern 
line  of  the  state.’ 

“It  may  be  remembered  that  1838 
was  the  dreadful  year  of  sickness  and 
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hard  times.  This  enterprise  had  the 
life  so  completely  knocked  out  of  it 
that,  during  the  eight  years  from  1839 
to  1847,  even  the  routine  of  annual 
election  was  neglected.*” 

Returning  to  the  east,  and  to  1837, 
we  find  other  evidence  that  the  work  of 
railroad  construction  still  goes  forward, 
by  reference  to  the  following  from  the 
Fredericksburgh  (Virginia)  Arena  of 
November,  1837  : “ There  is  no  part  of 
our  duty  more  agreeable  than  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  great  works  of  our 
country,  and  we  may  say  none  that  re- 
quires more  watchfulness  and  care.  So 
astonishing  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  that  a journal, 
devoted  to  the  subject  exclusively,  could 
hardly  keep  up  with  its  march.  Be- 
tween the  first  broaching  of  the  idea  of 
a given  work  and  its  completion,  so 
short  a time  is  permitted  to  elapse  that 
all  the  country  is  not  informed  of  the 
projected  improvement  before  it  is 
announced  that  it  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion. We  could  specify  many  instances 
of  this  kind — we  content  ourselves, 
however,  by  referring  to  the  Richmond 
& Fredericksburgh  railroad.  Within 
little  more  than  a year  from  the  period 
at  which  the  scheme  was  first  presented 
to  the  public,  a reconnoissance  of  the 
route  Was  made,  a charter  obtained^ 
the  stock  taken,  the  company  organized 
and  a portion  of  the  work  placed  under 
contract.  The  work  was  completed 
within  two  years  from  the  day  the  first 

* Mr.  Leland’s  history,  of  course,  carries  the  great 
line  of  which  he  writes  much  beyond  the  years  cited 
above  ; but  only  these  days  of  beginning  bear  re- 
lation to  the  era  which  we  have  now  under  considera- 
tion. 
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ground  was  broken,  notwithstanding 
the  unusual  severity  of  the  three  last 
winters.  When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  length  of  the  road — sixty-one 
miles — and  the  heavy  works  required  on 
a large  portion  of  the  route,  we  may 
safely  say  no  public  improvement  in  the 
United  States  has  been  carried  on  with 
more  vigor  and  success.  It  has  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  and 
notwithstanding  some  adverse  circum- 
stances, yielded  a handsome  dividend, 
and  we  believe  there  are  but  few  now 
who  are  persuaded  that  the  maximum 
of  dividend — fifteen  per  cent. — will  be 
attained  within  a very  short  period. 
The  road,  in  its  connection,  progress, 
completion  and  management,  reflects 
credit  on  ail  concerned. 

“ Passing  from  the  work  at  our  own 
door,  and  casting  our  eyes  to  the  south, 
we  see  Richmond  and  Petersburgh  just 
on  the  point  of  being  united,  and  thus 
affording  a continuous  road  from 
Fredericksburgh  to  the  Roanoke.  From 
Norfolk  we  see  a road  of  eighty  miles — 
running  to  the  Roanoke — in  successful 
operation.  The  Louisa  road  is,  in 
part,  to  be  put  in  operation  forthwith. 
The  North  Carolina,  the  Gaston  & 
Raleigh  road,  a promulgation  of  the 
Petersburgh  & Roanoke  road,  is  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  whilst  another  road, 
almost  as  long,  is  nearly  completed,  by 
which  Wilmington  will  be  connected 
with  the  Norfolk  and  Roanoke  improve- 
ment. In  South  Carolina  we  behold  a 
company,  fully  organized,  just  under- 
taking the  most  magnificent  work  of 
the  age,  a road  of  nearly  six  hundred 
miles  in  length,  reaching  from  a point 


on  the  Charleston  & Augusta  road  to 
the  Ohio  river.  How  visionary  was  this 
project  deemed  only  eighteen  months 
since,  and  yet  it  will  be  fully  realized  in 
less  than  seven  years.  The  steps  taken 
by  the  company  indicate  an  intention 
of  prosecuting  the  work  with  the  great- 
est energy.  Wherever  railroads  have 
been  commenced  in  the  south,  there 
have  been  displayed  a zeal  and  activity 
truly  surprising — a combination  of 
southern  pluck  and  northern  bottom. 
We  are  highly  gratified  at  these  evi- 
dences of  the  enterprise  and  activity  of 
our  countrymen.  They  have  done 
more  in  ten  years  than  all  the  hard 
money  governments  of  Europe  in  the 
last  ten  centuries.  We  rejoice  at  every 
mile  of  road  or  canal  that  is  completed, 
as  adding  to  the  ties  of  union,  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country  and 
increasing  its  military  defences.” 

From  the  report  of  a meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  then  called  Louisville, 
Cincinnati  & Charleston  Railroad  com- 
pany, held  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on 
August  27,  1 838,  we  learn  further  as  to 
the  progress  of  railroad  construction  in 
that  portion  of  the  south.  From  an 
extended  report  submitted  by  the  presi- 
dent, Robert  Y.  Hayne,  the  following 
main  facts  are  gleaned  : That  banking 
privileges  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
company  by  the  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  atid  Tennessee,  and 
that  measures  had  been  adopted  for 
putting  the  bank  into  operation  early  in 
the  winter ; that  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  had  subscribed  a million  of 
dollars  to  the  road,  and  had  guaranteed 
a loan  of  two  millions  more ; to  effect 
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which,  General  James  Hamilton  had 
proceeded  to  Europe  ; that  Tennessee 
had  subscribed  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  dollars  to  the  road  ; and  that 
the  amount  of  public  and  private  sub- 
scriptions exceeded  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars, including  two  millions  taken  by 
the  stockholders  in  the  Charleston  & 
Hamburg  railroad,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  with  that  com- 
pany. It  further  appeared  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  direction  of  the  stock- 
holders at  their  last  general  meeting, 
the  Charleston  & Hamburg  railroad 
(extending  from  Charleston  to  Augusta, 
in  Georgia,  a distance  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  miles)  had  been  pur- 
chased, and  was  in  course  of  rapid  im- 
provement— the  road,  in  its  entire  ex- 
tent, with  the  exception  of  a few  miles 
which  would  shortly  be  finished,  having 
been  embanked,  and  a new  and  im- 
proved iron  having  already  been  laid 
down  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles, 
and  the  balance  of  the  new  iron  having 
been  ordered  from  Europe.  It  ap- 
peared that,  although  these  extensive 
improvements  had  necessarily  been 
made*  at  an  expense  considerably  ex- 
ceeding the  present  receipts,  yet  that 
the  business  and  income  of  the  road 
were  very  large,  and  constantly  increas- 
ing. The  receipts  exceeded  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a day,  and  the  traveling, 
on  an  average,  exceeding  one  hundred 
passengers  daily. 

It  further  appeared  that  the  main 
track  of  the  Charleston  & Ohio  road, 
leading  toward  the  mountains,  had  been 
laid  off  from  a point  on  the  Charleston 
& Hamburg  road,  sixty-two  miles  from 


Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
sixty-five  miles  further;  and  that  con- 
tracts had  been  made  for  the  execution 
of  the  work,  which  was  going  on  rap- 
idly and  successfully.  Surveys  had 
been  executed  along  the  whole  line  from 
Charleston  to  Lexington,  and  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  mountains 
could  be  passed  with  locomotives  at 
grades  less  than  had  been  adopted  on 
other  roads,  and  that  no  serious  ob- 
stacles were  presented  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work  on  any  part  of  the 
line. 

A memorial  was  presented  from  sub- 
scribers in  the  neighborhood  of  Cov- 
ington and  Newport,  in  Kentucky,  setting 
forth  that,  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  charter,  by  which  the 
company  was  relieved  from  the  branch 
extending  from  Lexington  to  the  Ohio 
river,  in  the  direction  of  Cincinnati, 
they  had  determined  to  apply  their 
funds,  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  build- 
ing of  that  branch,  for  which  charters 
were  already  obtained.  It  was  ordered 
by  the  directors  that  such  stockholders 
should  be  permitted  to  withdraw  their 
funds,  in  accordance  with  their  expressed 
wish. 

In  June,  1839,  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  “ one  more  link  of  the  rail- 
roads running  west  ” is  finished — the 
Auburn  & Syracuse  being  completed. 
A line  is  opened  about  the  same  time 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  from  Havana 
to  Guines,  a distance  of  forty-five 
miles,  the  captain-general  of  the  island 
opening  it  “ with  appropriate  solemni- 
ties, which  served  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions which  were  excited  by  this 
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mode  of  communication,  with  a rapidity 
to  which  the  Spanish  population  were 
so  little  accustomed.” 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  various 
movements  in  America  has  brought  us 
to  the  edge  of  the  year  1840,  and  before 
passing  beyond  that  point,  or  to  the 
discussion  of  another  branch  of  our 
theme,  some  information  in  the  way  of 
a summary,  from  one  able  by  technical 
knowledge  and  thorough  investigation 
to  speak  by  authority,  may  be  given. 
The  most  complete  and  intelligent 
survey  of  the  American  railroads  that 
had  yet  been  made,  is  that  which,  for  a 
year  and  a half  prior  to  this  period,  had 
been  conducted  by  a distinguished 
foreign  engineer  and  author,  F.  A. 
Chevalier  de  Gerstner,  the  builder  of 
some  of  the  most  important  railway 
lines  on  the  European  continent.  The 
results  of  these  observations  were 
summed  up  in  a report  of  unusual 
value.  Leaving  New  York,  he  in- 
spected the  lines  between  Albany  and 
Lake  Erie,  then  those  of  New  England, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  and  the  south  as  far  as 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  through  the 
western  states  and  home  by  the  way  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  course  thereof 
he  said  : “ According  to  the  facts  col- 

lected during  my  travels  since  my  ar- 
rival in  New  York,  there  are  now  over 
three  thousand  miles  of  railroads  now 
completed  and  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  ; four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  locomotives,  of  which  the 
greatest  number  were  made  in  this 
country,  run  on  the  several  railroads, 
and  I believe  up  to  the  end  of  1839  the 


length  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
may  amount  to  forty-one  hundred  miles. 
The  capital  expended  on  the  railroads 
now  in  operation  is  about  sixty  millions 
of  dollars,  or  an  average  cost  of  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  for 
which  sum  the  railroads,  with  the  build- 
ings, have  been  constructed  and  the 
necessary  locomotives  and  cars  bought. 

“ Several  railroads  have  been  under- 
taken with  insufficient  means,  and  the 
shareholders  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  income 
of  the  first  years  in  improving  the  rail- 
road, in  building  engine-houses,  etc., 
and  purchasing  locomotives  and  cars. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  shareholders 
got,  during  that  time,  no  dividends,  but 
the  railroad  still  yielded  a good  in- 
come. Other  railroads,  when  finished, 
paid  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  income 
to  the  stockholders  ; others  have  not 
yet  paid  any  dividends  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  passengers  and 
freight.  The  average  result  of  the  rail- 
roads now  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  is  that  they  give  a yearly  interest 
of  five  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal invested.  This  must  be  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory,  because  the  greatest 
part  of  the  lines  have  only  been  a few 
years  in  operation.  On  all  lines  there 
is  a yearly  increase  of  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  gross  income,  so 
that  even  those  lines  which  do  not  pay 
now  will  give,  in  a few  years,  a hand- 
some dividend.  According  to  these 
statements,  based  on  the  communica- 
tions collected  in  this  country,  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  large  capital  invested 
in  railroads  in  the  United  States  will 
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not  only  produce  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  country  but  likewise  pay  the 
stockholders  a dividend,  which,  under 
good  management,  by  the  constant 
progress  in  population  and  trade,  must 
likewise  from  year  to  year  increase.” 


We  will  next  invite  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  railroad  before  carrying 
the  general  history  beyond  the  years 
above  described. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[ To  be  continued .] 


THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 
HUGH  J.  JEWETT. 


The  name  of  Hugh  J.  Jewett  will  be 
forever  connected  with  the  railroad  history 
of  America,  not  only  because  of  the  high 
position  he  held  during  troubled  and  try- 
ing times  as  the  head  of  a great  system, 
but  for  the  qualities  of  courage,  financial 
and  executive  genius,  and  conspicuous  de- 
votion to  justice  and  right,  by  him  therein 
displayed.  That  chapter  of  “ Erie,”  in 
which  his  record  is  written,  has  never 
been  duplicated  in  the  record  of  any  rail- 
road corporation  ; and  his  successful  ef- 
forts to  meet  villainy  and  beat  it  at  every 
turn,  and  the  triumphs  of  law  and  justice 
by  him  achieved,  have  done  much  to  dis- 
courage like  schemes  upon  the  part  of 
others.  It  was  no  fortunate  chance  by 
which  he  was  selected  for  the  great  work 
he  was  to  perform,  as  his  past  record  was 
such  as  to  designate  him  as  the  one  man 
of  all  others  to  perform  it,  and  the  results 
gave  justification  to  that  choice. 

Mr.  Jewett  was  born  in  Harford  county, 
Maryland,  and  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  lived  with  his  parents  upon  the  home 
farm,  “Lansdowne,”  and  in  the  same  house 
which  is  now  his  summer  home — working 


on  the  farm  as  his  services  were  demanded, 
and  attending  school,  as  occasion  offered, 
in  a small  school  building  located  on  his 
father’s  farm.  He  was  afterwards  favored 
with  two  years  at  Hopewell  academy, 
in  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Colonel  John  C.  Groome,  in  Elkton, 
Cecil  county,  Maryland.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1838,  and  imme- 
diately became  a part  in  the  great  tide 
of  emigration  setting  in  toward  the 
west,  feeling  that  in  that  direction  the  best 
chances  in  his  profession  for  a young  man 
were  then  offered.  He  first  found  a loca- 
tion in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1848,  when,  believing  that 
Zanesville,  of  the  same  state,  offered  a 
wider  field  for  his  expanding  powers,  he 
removed  to  that  city,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  removal  to  the  capital 
of  the  state.  In  both  St.  Clairsville  and 
Zanesville  he  won  unqualified  success  in 
his  profession,  and  saw  the  way  to  the 
highest  honors  of  public  life  opening  before 
him,  should  he  but  elect  to  follow  in  that 
ambitious  path.  He  was  called  to  service  in 
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both  houses  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
made  therein  a record  that  showed  the 
sound  timber  of  which  he  was  made,  and 
foreshadowed  somewhat  the  sterling  hon- 
esty and  unflinching  courage  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  larger  affairs  of  later  years. 
When  a member  of  the  senate,  he  assumed 
and  maintained  the  position  that  an  ad- 
journed session  of  the  legislature  was  but 
an  evasion  of  the  provisions  of  the  then 
newly  adopted  state  constitution ; and 
held  his  point  with  such  vigor,  aided  by 
others  of  a like  honesty  of  purpose,  that 
that  legislature  has  the  conspicuous  honor 
of  being  the  only  one  which  has  assem- 
bled under  the  new  constitution,  which 
has  not  had  an  adjourned  session.  Sub- 
sequently, Mr.  Jewett  was  a member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  same  body,  which 
adjourned  over  until  the  next  winter,  as 
had  become  the  custom,  to  hold  substan- 
tially a second  session  under  the  one  elec- 
tion. When  any  question  came  up  which 
Mr.  Jewett  regarded  as  of  interest  to  his 
constituents,  or  of  special  import  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  he  attended  the  sessions,  but 
declined  to  receive,  and  never  did  receive, 
any  compensation  for  his  services  in  that 
session  of  the  legislature — adhering  to  the 
position  that  in  receiving  such  money  he 
would  be  going  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution. 

Another  office  of  public  honor  held  by 
Mr.  Jewett,  was  that  of  district  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Franklin 
Pierce.  The  duties  of  this  important  trust 
were  fully  and  faithfully  performed.  He 
was  appointed  a delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  convention  that  had  for  its 
purpose  the  renomination  of  General 


Pierce  or  the  selection  of  his  successor  as 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  party.  When 
President  Pierce  determined  to  be  a can- 
didate for  renomination,  Mr.  Jewett  was 
anxious  to  do  all  that  he  could  honorably 
in  his  aid  ; but  not  finding  it  within 
his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  sup- 
port for  renomination  one  at  whose  hands 
he  held  an  appointment  to  office,  he  re- 
signed his  district  attorneyship. 

In  i860  Mr.  Jewett  was  the  nominee 
of  the  Democrats  of  the  Zanesville  district 
for  congress  ; and,  although  he  was  de- 
feated, he  came  within  sixty  votes  of  an 
election,  although  the  ticket  upon  which 
he  ran  was  defeated  by  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred.  In  1861,  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  Ohio  were  looking  about  for 
their  strongest  man  to  use  as  a guberna- 
torial candidate,  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  Mr.  Jewett ; and  in  the  State  con- 
vention, held  on  August  7,  he  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  first  ballot,  by  a vote  of 
295  J4  as  against  75  for  William  Allen  and 
15%  for  Stanley  Matthews,  now  upon  the 
United  States  supreme  bench.  The  res- 
olutions adopted  by  that  convention  were 
not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Jewett,  and  his  in- 
clination was  to  decline  the  nomination. 
He  was,  however,  induced  by  friends  of 
both  parties  to  accept,  lest  his  declination 
and  the  nomination  of  another  might 
result  in  some  disturbances  in  the  state. 
He  accepted,  finally,  but  upon  his  own 
platform  ; and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance 
stated  that,  if  elected,  he  would  labor  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  government  in 
its  conflict  with  those  who  were  in  rebell- 
ion against  its  authority.  That  letter 
shows  his  undeviating  loyalty  and  support 
of  the  government,  as  the  following  ex- 
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pressive  sentences,  taken  therefrom,  most 
clearly  show  : “ In  one  section  of  the 

country,’’  he  declares,  “ a rebellion  exists — 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  put  at  defiance — 
the  Union  of  the  states  ignored — the 
Constitution  set  aside,  and  another,  at 
once  the  offspring  of  and  apology  for  this 
rebellion,  sought  to  be  substituted  in  its 
stead.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  designs, 
the  parties  instigating  and  leading  this  re- 
bellion have  seized  upon  the  property  of 
the  government,  driven  its  officers  and 
soldiers  from  their  posts  of  duty,  and  by 
armed  violence  have  sought  to  humiliate 
our  flag  and  to  overawe  the  government. 

. . . I would  in  no  way  weaken 

the  arm  of  the  government,  in  .no  way 
impair  the  efficiency  of  our  army,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a matter  of  economy  as 
well  as  humanity,  I would  impart  vigor 
and  energy  to  both,  and  with  every  peace- 
offering that  should  be  the  alternative  of 
war  or  submission. 

“ Under  no  circumstances  would  I con- 
sent to  a dissolution  of  the  Union , or  con- 
sider terms  of  separation .” 

As  a matter  of  course,  in  the  state  of 
public  feeling  and  the  conditions  then  ex- 
isting, the  ticket  was  defeated.  Yet  Mr. 
Jewett  was  almost  immediately  given  a 
new  pledge  of  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  party,  being  named  for  the 
United  States  senate  in  the  elec- 
tion just  following,  by  the  Democrats  of 
the  legislature,  and  receiving  their  votes 
for  that  office.  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
War  for  the  Union,  Mr.  Jewett  was  an 
efficient  worker  upon  the  stump  as  else- 
where, being  designated  by  Governor 
Todd,  in  company  with  Rufus  P.  Ranney, 
Henry  B.  Payne  and  other  war  Demo- 


crats, to  canvass  the  state  and  work  public 
sentiment  up  to  the  required  point. 

Having  made  a removal  of  his  residence 
to  Columbus,  the  state  capital,  Mr.  Jewett 
was,  in  1873,  elected  to  congress  from  that 
district ; but  during  his  term  was  elected 
president  of  the  Erie  Railroad  company, 
and  resigned  his  seat  to  assume  the  duties 
of  that  position.  In  later  years,  and  after 
his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  the  law  in  connection  with  the  Erie 
had  been  crowned  with  success  and  made 
him  an  enduring  fame  throughout  the 
land,  he  was  more  than  once  named  in 
connection  with  high  office,  and  even  the 
highest  within  the  people’s  gift — especially 
in  the  Democratic  National  convention  of 
1880 — it  being  well  felt  that  one  who  had 
been  so  brave  and  faithful  a steward  in 
connection  with  one  great  trust,  could 
safely  be  entrusted  with  another. 

Mr.  Jewett,  in  his  early  days  of  active 
labor  in  Ohio,  was  connected  with  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  state  in  various 
ways — at  one  time  being  president  of  the 
Muskingum  Branch  bank,  and  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  control  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Ohio.  His  connection  with  rail- 
roads commenced  in  1857,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Central  Ohio  Rail- 
road company;  and  successively  thereafter, 
of  the  Cincinnati  & MuskingumValley  Rail- 
road company  ; of  the  Little  Miami  Rail- 
road company  ; of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton & Dayton  Railroad  company  ; of  the 
Chicago  & Atlantic  Railroad  company, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati & St.  Louis  Railroad  company, 
many  of  which  positions  he  held  when,  in 
1874,  he  accepted  and  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
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company.  It  was  in  the  latter  great  posi- 
tion in  which  his  chief  railroad  labor  was 
performed ; and  the  story  of  his  work 
therein  is  of  such  great  interest,  and  has 
so  much  to  do  with  the  railroad  history  of 
America,  that  it  deserves  to  be  related  in 
full. 

It  was  in  July,  1874,  that  Mr.  Jewett 
was  chosen  to  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Erie  from  the  first  had  been 
heavily  weighted  in  the  race  with  rivals. 
Pennsylvania  favored  and  fostered  her 
great  line.  The  Baltimore  & Ohio  was 
the  pet  and  prot£g£  of  Maryland.  What- 
ever legislative  care  New  York  had  to 
give,  she  reserved  for  her  canals.  Apart 
from  lack  of  state  aid  the  Erie  suffered  from 
internal  weaknesses.  Frequent  changes 
of  administration  unsettled  its  policy 
and  checked  the  growth,  invaluable  to  a 
corporation  of  permanent  methods  and 
continuous  traditions.  While  the  Penn- 
sylvania was  under  one  rule  for  twenty- 
three  years,  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  for 
twenty  and  the  New  York  Central  for 
fourteen,  the  Erie  had  in  the  shortest  of 
those  periods  seven  presidents,  with  at- 
tending mutations  of  boards,  officers, 
theories  and  systems.  Its  immense  capi- 
tal stock,  offering  investors  no  dividends, 
fell  a prize  to  foreign  speculators  and 
proxy  peddlers.  The  two  stronger  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  companies  between 
which  its  line  lay  fought  their  battles 
over  its  shoulders,  forcing  it  into  varying 
and  always  ruinous  alliances.  Spite  of 
these  burdens,  the  Erie  was  always  an  im- 
perial property,  and  by  reason  of  them  it 
invited  spoliation.  It  was  a treasure-ship 
beset  by  pirates,  and  often  manned  by 
traitors. 


In  1874  the  company  had  just  escaped 
from  a government  of  rank  scoundrelism, 
to  fall  under  one  of  well-meaning  nullity. 
It  was  dominated  for  the  moment  by 
James  McHenry,  a reckless  international 
swindler,  who  tricked  like  Robert  Macaire, 
and  talked  as  Ananias  would  have  done 
if  there  had  been  a stock  exchange  in 
Judea. 

After  eviscerating  the  Atlantic  & Great 
Western  company,  he  had  bound  its  car- 
cass on  the  back  of  Erie,  and  was  at  the 
time  busied  with  a gang  of  London  plunder- 
ers in  selling  twenty-five  millions  of  Erie 
bonds  and  accounting  for  less  than  one- 
half  of  their  par  value. 

Wholly  unaware,  when  he  took  control, 
of  these  difficult  conditions  and  disastrous 
complications,  Mr.  Jewett  faced  them 
resolutely  when  revealed.  He  shook  off 
the  Great  Western  incubus  and  took 
McHenry  by  the  throat,  throwing  him  and 
his  confederates  into  the  English  courts, 
where,  after  some  years,  judgments  were 
rendered  against  the  chief  for  over  a mill- 
ion and  a half,  while  the  accomplices 
gladly  escaped  exposure  by  payment  of 
heavy  sums  in  compromise.  In  pronounc- 
ing his  decree,  the  master  of  the  rolls 
branded  McHenry’s  conduct  and  char- 
acter with  such  stinging  words  as  an 
English  judge  rarely  permits  himself  to 
use. 

Reconstruction  necessarily  followed ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings which  led  to  it,  and  in  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  the  plan  which 
completed  it,  Mr.  Jewett,  as  receiver,  held 
relations  to  the  creditors,  the  stock-holders 
and  the  reorganizers  of  the  compan}7, 
which  tested  to  the  utmost  his  judgment, 
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energy,  prudence  and  patience.  Even  a 
peaceable  solution  of  the  situation  offered 
problems  of  the  highest  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  But  every  step  encountered 
vehement  opposition,  sustained  openly 
in  the  courts  by  the  best  legal  talent, 
and  covertly  by  slanderous  abuse  in  the 
press.  It  was  life  or  death  to  McHenry, 
who  found  no  tool  too  low,  no  practice  too 
base  to  grasp  at.  And  when,  after  three 
years  of  desperate  struggle,  he  retired  de-‘ 
feated  and  the  new  corporation  stood 
solidly  founded,  Mr.  Jewett  had  won  an 
honorable  name  as  a leader,  for  courage, 
justice  and  power,  among  the  great  rail- 
road managers  of  the  country. 

The  sagacious  and  far-reaching  plans 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Erie  company  to 
its  rightful  place  among  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  which,  during  his  receivership, 
Mr.  Jewett  projected  with  the  consent  and 
aid  of  the  courts,  he  was  enabled  to  expand 
and  mature  through  the  restored  credit 
and  public  confidence  that  upheld  the 
new  corporation  after  he  assumed  its 
presidency.  First  of  all  he  assured  its 
stability  by  securing  control  for  a term  of 
years  over  its  voting  stock,  and  by  obtain- 
ing legislation,  then  first  granted  in  New 
York  state,  giving  bond-holders  also, 
through  their  votes,  a share  in  its  govern- 
ment. 

Steadiness  of  policy  and  continuity  in 
management  being  thus  established,  the 
next  step  was  to  improve  the  physical 
character  of  the  machine  to  be  operated. 
The  broad  gauge,  inflicted  on  Erie  by  old- 
fashioned  engineering  ideas,  hampered  its 
work,  doubling  the  cost  of  transfers  and 
traffic  connections.  Its  track  was  now 
brought  into  union  with  the  general  rail- 


road system  of  the  country,  by  laying  an 
intermediate  rail,  retaining  the  old  gauge 
also,  until  the  equipment  fitted  to  it  should 
be  worn  out.  The  construction  of  this 
vital  improvement  was  so  skillfully  man- 
aged that  its  heavy  cost  did  not  fall  as  a 
burden  on  the  current  revenues  of  the 
company. 

Skirting  the  immense  mineral  deposits 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie  is  preeminent  as 
a coal  carrier.  To  enlarge  its  revenues 
from  this  source,  by  striking  with  new 
branches  into  the  mining  regions,  and, 
further,  to  economize  its  fuel  consumption 
through  the  ownership  of  coal  properties 
had  been  the  judicious  scheme  of  an 
earlier  administration.  As  the  uncom- 
pleted project  devolved  upon  Mr.  Jewett, 
it  was  crushed  by  debt  and  tied  up  in 
legal  embarrassments.  In  a few  years  his 
firm  and  steady  management  lifted  the 
burden  of  debt  from  the  enterprise,  con- 
firmed the  company’s  control  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  Pennsylvania  law,  and  con- 
solidated and  developed  a splendid  min- 
ing interest,  richly  tributary  to  its  revenue. 
To  this  interest  he  afterwards  added  the 
Blossburg  property  and  connected  rail- 
ways, bought  in  part  with  the  Grand 
Opera  house,  thus  exchanging  a white 
elephant  for  black  diamonds. 

Meanwhile  other  enlargements  of  its 
capacity  placed  the  road  in  a position  to 
demand  its  full  share  of  carrying  trade 
from  the  granaries,  ore  beds  and  forests 
of  the  west.  Full  control  was  gained  of 
the  Union  Steamboat  company,  placing 
under  the  Erie’s  command  the  finest  fleet 
and  best  established  business  on  the 
lakes  ; costly  grain  elevators  were  built  at 
Buffalo  and  Jersey  City ; docks  were  pre- 
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pared  for  the  coal  trade  at  its  lake  outlet, 
and  a large  property  fronting  upon  New 
York  harbor  was  acquired  and  improved 
for  the  uses  of  live  stock  business. 

During  the  period  thus  devoted  to  in- 
creasing the  earning  power  of  the  road  at 
points  urgently  demanding  expansion, 
plans  had  not  been  neglected  for  strength- 
ening its  position  through  alliances  with 
other  companies.  A few  years  after  re- 
organization these  had  become  developed 
in  the  form  of  essential  connections.  A 
new  and  advantageous  lease  was  taken  of 
the  old  Atlantic  & Great  Western,  now 
the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  & Ohio 
road  ; control  was  gained  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  & Dayton,  leading  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  project  of  a great  tribu- 
tary, the  Chicago  & Atlantic,  took  form 
and  completion.  So  that  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the 
new  company,  Mr.  Jewett  had  succeeded, 
by  the  extension  of  its  system  of  connec- 
tions, in  placing  it  in  as  commanding  a 
position  as  that  held  by  any  of  the  great 
trunk  lines,  with  regard  to  all  important 
centres  of  business,  except  Saint  Louis, 
within  its  natural  territory,  by  means  of 
an  outlay  of  money  very  much  less  than 
that  expended  by  other  companies. 

Even  this  outlay,  however,  could  not 
have  been  afforded  without  some  decrease 
of  the  company’s  fixed  financial  burdens. 
This  was  attained  in  part  through  the  rejec- 
tion or  amendment  of  onerous  contracts, 
and  in  a still  greater  degree  by  the  exten-' 
sion,  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  of  the  three 
series  of  old  mortgage  bonds  falling  due 
during  Mr.  Jewett’s  term  of  office.  The 
economy  thus  effected,  of  close  upon  a 
quarter  of  a million  in  the  yearly  drain 


upon  revenue,  sensibly  raised  the  credit  of 
the  company. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  results 
fails  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  bold  action, 
the  sharp  conflicts,  the  trials  to  patience, 
that  attended  their  realization.  The 
gravest  strike  known  to  our  railroad  his- 
tory, that  of  1877,  fell  heavily  upon  the 
Erie  company.  The  fiercest  war  of  rates 
the  railroads  ever  waged,  that  of  1882, 
•checked  its  prosperous  course  for  a time. 
Self-defense  forced  costly  litigation  with 
the  Delaware  & Lackawanna  company  in 
1881  ; and  throughout  the  whole,  begin- 
ning with  the  creation  of  the  company  and 
urged  to  the  present  hour,  persisted  the 
clamorous,  peremptory,  unreasoning  de- 
mands of  English  stock-holders  for  instant 
returns  upon  their  investments.  The 
road  may  stop  growing  and  thus  cease 
earning,  but  they  must  have  full  interest 
on  the  par  of  what  they  buy  for  less  than 
half. 

Spite  of  these  discouragements,  Mr. 
Jewett  devoted  himself,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
health  and  comfort,  to  the  task  he  had  as- 
sumed, untilhehad  lifted  the  Erie  company 
from  bankruptcy  and  prostration  to  an 
equal  rank  with  that  of  any  of  the  great  cor- 
porations of  the  country.  And  after  five 
years  of  his  presidency,  the  market  price 
of  the  company’s  new  bonds  had  doubled  ; 
its  common  stock  had  risen  from  eleven 
to  fifty ; its  preferred  stock  had  earned 
three  dividends,  and  its  gross  revenue  had 
grown  from  less  than  sixteen  millions  in 
1869  to  nearly  twenty-three  millions  in 
1883. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  continuous 
strain  of  such  labors  should  have  seriously 
impaired  Mr.  Jewett’s  health,  which  was 
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little  benefited  by  a visit  to  Europe,  un- 
dertaken in  the  interest  of  the  company. 
A severe  accident  befalling  him  in  1875, 
forbade  active  exercise,  and  the  resulting 
confinement,  added  to  assiduous  office 
work,  withdrew  him  much  from  society. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  he  thus  lost  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  close  relations 
with  leaders  in  finance  in  the  city.  After  the 
death  of  the  company’s  strongest  supporter, 
Governor  Morgan,  early  in  1883,  the  want 
of  such  connection  was  seriously  felt,  and 
much  of  the  embarrassment  that  the  com- 
pany underwent  in  the  last  year  of  his 


term  may  be  traced  to  this  involuntary 
isolation.  He  resigned  the  presidency  in 
November,  1884,  after  completing  the 
period  of  ten  years  intended  in  his  own 
mind  when  he  accepted  it. 

We  have  devoted  much  space  to  this 
sketch  of  Mr.  Jewett’s  connection  with 
the  Erie  company,  because  his  best  powers 
at  the  prime  of  life  were  engrossed  by  its 
charge,  and  because  that  chapter  of  its 
history  forms  an  interesting  part  of  the 
railroad  annals  of  the  country,  while  full 
justice  has  never  been  done  to  his  share 
in  it. 


MAJOR  JOHN  WILSON. 


James  Wilson,  an  engineer  and  archi- 
tect of  Stirling,  Scotland,  left  three  sons  : 
James,  who  was  a planter  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica;  Alexander,  who  settled  as  a 
merchant  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  some 
of  his  descendants  are  now  residing  ; and 
John,  who  held  a commission  as  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Seventy-first  British  foot  (High- 
landers), but  served  throughout  the 
American  Revolutionary  war  as  an  en- 
gineer under  Major  Moncrief  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  He  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  having  shortly  previous  thereto 
married  a daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Wilson, 
a prominent  physician  of  that  place. 
Lieutenant  Wilson,  some  years  after  his 
marriage,  was  invalided  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Stirling,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1798,  leaving  four  children,  among 
whom  was  John,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  His  widow,  with  her  family,  re- 


turned to  Charleston,  her  native  place,  in 
1807. 

John  Wilson  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education  at  Stirling,  but  completed 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attended  the  classes  of  Professors 
Playfair,  Leslie  and  Walker,  who,  upon  his 
leaving  Scotland,  gave  him  kind  and 
strong  testimonials  for  character  and 
ability. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Charleston  he 
entered  upon  the  business  of  engineer  and 
surveyor,  most  of  which  at  that  time  con- 
sisted in  the  surveys  of  plantations  and 
tracts  of  land.  Among  the  matters  en- 
gaging his  attention  was  the  execution  of  a 
map  of  South  Carolina,  under  engagement 
with  the  state  authorities,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  this  day  standard  authority  for 
all  but  subsequent  improvements.  At  an 
early  period  he  was  naturalized  as  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  occurred  in  1812,  he 
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volunteered  his  services  to  the  city  as  an 
engineer  for  the  construction  of  works  of 
defense.  How  those  services  were  per- 
formed will  be  shown  by  the  following  copy 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  city  council 
after  the  close  of  the  war : 

“ State  of  South  Carolina, 

“ City  of  Charleston. 

“ Whereas,  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  a board  of  commissioners 
was  constituted  by  the  city  council  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  works  of 
defense  on  Charleston  Neck,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Major-General  Pinckney  of  the 
United  States  army,  which  board  of  com- 
missioners did,  with  patriotic  zeal  and 
assiduity,  sacrifice  their  personal  ease  and 
interests  to  the  public  welfare,  and,  as  well 
in  the  construction  of  the  line  of  fortications 
as  in  the  subsequent  erection  of  a public 
arsenal,  justified  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them,  and  faithfully  and  meritoriously 
served  their  country.  And  whereas  the 
time  has  arrived  when  all  the  objects  of 
their  appointment  being  accomplished,  the 
said  board  of  commissioners  are  about  to 
be  dissolved,  and  some  expression  of  pub- 
lic feeling  is  due  towards  those  whose 
patriotic  labors  afford  at  once  a permanent 
barrier  of  the  city,  and  an  honorable 
memorial  to  themselves,  therefore, 

“ Resolved  unanimously  by  the  intend- 
ant  and  wardens  in  city  council  as- 
sembled, that  the  thanks  of  the  city  of 
Charleston  are  due,  and  they  are  hereby 
presented,  to  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  fortifications. 

“ Resolved  unanimously  that  John  Wil- 
son, esquire,  of  this  city,  who,  in  the  capacity 
of  engineer,  volunteered  his  services  in 
planning  and  constructing  the  said  works 


of  defense,  and  displayed  in  that  arduous 
employment  much  scientific  skill  and  per- 
sonal disinterestedness,  deserves  well  of 
the  city  of  Charleston. 

“ Resolved  that  the  intendant  be  re- 
quested to  enclose  and  address  the  above 
resolutions  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
commissioners,  and  to  John  Wilson,  esq., 
and  that  certified  copies  of  the  same  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. 

“ Given  under  my  hand  and  the 
seal  of  the  corporation,  this 
\ first  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
l of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
j eight  hundred  and  sixteen, 
and  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
American  independence. 
“Elias  Horry,  Intendant. 
“By  the  Intendant, 

“ G.  M.  Bonnetheau, 

“ Clerk  of  Council.” 

In  April,  1816,  John  Wilson  received 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  without  solici- 
tation, a commission  as  major  in  the  corps 
of  United  States  topographical  engineers, 
which  he  accepted  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  be  employed  on  the  coast 
survey  ; in  fact,  he  received  written  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  plans  of  the  government 
not  being  sufficiently  matured,  or  of  a 
want  of  proper  understanding  between  the 
departments,  he  subsequently  received 
orders  from  General  Jackson,  at  that  time 
commanding  the  southern  division  of 
the  army,  to  report  at  headquarters,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  This  change  of  duties 
not  conforming  to  his  expectations,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  in  September 
following. 
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In  December,  1817,  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  established  a board  of 
public  works  and  created  the  office  of  civil 
and  military  engineer  of  the  state,  which 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Major 
Wilson  in  February,  1818.  The  objects 
which  then  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
board  were  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
the  arsenals,  court-houses,  jails  and  other 
buildings  belonging  to  or  required  by  the 
state,  and  the  improvement  of  the  rivers 
for  navigation.  In  performing  the  arduous 
duties  attendant  upon  the  latter  branch  of 
the  service,  Major  Wilson  contracted  fever 
and  ague,  the  severe  attacks  of  which  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  position  in  1822. 
By  spending  the  summers  in  a northern 
climate,  his  health  was  so  far  restored  that 
he  was  enabled  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  his  profession  during  the  winter  months 
in  South  Carolina.  This  condition  of 
affairs,  however,  not  being  satisfactory,  he 
removed  his  family,  in  1826,  to  Philadel- 
phia, which  he  adopted  as  his  permanent 
residence. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements 
was  beginning,  at  that  time,  to  excite  con- 
siderable attention  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
an  extensive  system  of  surveys  was 
inaugurated  by  the  state  government. 
To  Major  Wilson  was  assigned,  in  the 
summer  of  1827,  the  duty  of  examining 
a route  for  a canal  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna  rivers,  through  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  with 
instructions  to  report  upon  the  expediency 
of  constructing  a railroad  should  the 
canal  be  deemed  impracticable  or  unad- 
visable. 

The  difficulties  of  maintaining  a canal 
through  a limestone  region  with  a scant 


supply  of  water,  taken  in  connection  with 
recent  developments  in  favor  of  railroads, 
induced  Major  Wilson  to  report  against 
the  adoption  of  a canal  and  to  recommend 
the  construction  of  a railroad. 

An  act  of  the  legislature,  approved 
March  24,  1828,  authorized  and  directed 
the  canal  commissioners  to  locate  and 
contract  for  the  construction  of  certain 
canals,  and  to  locate  a railroad  from 
Philadelphia,  through  the  city  of  Lancaster, 
to  Columbia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  river. 

In  April,  1828,  Major  Wilson  com- 
menced, at  Columbia,  the  location  of  the 
railroad  between  that  place  and  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  following  corps  : Joshua 
Scott,  principal  assistant ; Robert  Pettit 
and  John  Edgar  Thomson,  assistant 
engineers  ; John  P.  Baily,  Samuel  W. 
Mifflin,  William  Hasell  Wilson  and  I. 
Brinton  Moore,  rodmen  ; William  J.  Lewis, 
William  W.  Torbert,  Joseph  G.  Davis  and 
A.  S.  Green,  chainmen — the  last  named 
of  whom  soon  left  the  service  and  was 
succeeded  by  James  Moore.  The  only 
survivers  of  this  corps  in  1888  are  Wil- 
liam Hasell  Wilson,  late  chief  engineer 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  now  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  & Erie  and  some 
other  railroads  controlled  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  company,  and  James  Moore, 
for  some  time  chief  engineer  and  general 
superintendent,  and  subsequently  consult- 
ing engineer  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  Several  of  the  above  named 
became  well  known  in  after  life;  Robert 
Pettit,  after  some  years’  service  as  an 
engineer,  entered  the  United  States 
navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  pay 
director;  John  Edgar  Thomson  be- 
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came  the  distinguished  chief  engineer  and 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company;  John  P.  Baily  served  during 
the  years  1836,  1837  and  1838  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
Samuel  W.  Mifflin  had  a large  professional 
experience,  being  at  one  time  chief 
engineer  of  the  Huntingdon  & Broad 
Top  railroad ; William  J.  Lewis,  after 
being  engaged  for  some  years  on  various 
roads  in  the  eastern  states,  removed  to 
California,  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

The  location  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Columbia  railroad  was  made  in  the  year 
1828,  and  the  construction  commenced  in 
the  year  following.  For  want  of  liberal 
appropriations  by  the  state,  work  pro- 
gressed slowly  for  some  time,  but  the 
road  was  completed  with  double  track  in 
1834. 

The  passage  of  a law,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  this  railroad  by  the  com- 
monwealth, met  with  serious  opposition, 
and  even  after  work  had  been  commenced, 
it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  the 
project  would  not  be  abandoned.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  urged  by  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise  that  as  much 
economy  should  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion as  was  consistent  with  a due  regard 
to  the  utility  of  the  road  when  completed. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
location,  it  was  necessary  for  the  engineer 
to  determine  upon  the  governing  prin- 
ciples, and  in  deciding  upon  these,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  experience  gained 
upon  works  of  a similar  kind  in  opera- 
tion. It  must  be  observed  that  this  was 
in  the  year  1828,  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  & Manchester  railway, 


when  there  were  but  few  railways  in  use 
and  these  of  limited  extent,  with  charac- 
teristics that  at  this  day  would  be  con- 
sidered very  crude.  For  some  years  pre- 
vious, attention  had  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  locomotive  steam-engines, 
but  the  question  of  their  adoption  as  a 
motive  power,  for  general  traffic  upon 
railroads,  was  not  definitely  settled  until 
October,  1829,  when  all  doubts  were 
removed  by  the  successful  results  of  the 
competitive  trials  upon  the  Liverpool  & 
Manchester  railway.  The  location  of  the 
Philadelphia  & Columbia  railroad  had, 
however,  been  made  previous  to  that  date, 
with  a view  to  the  use  of  horse-power, 
and  the  work  of  construction  was  in  prog- 
ress. By  the  time  of  its  completion,  in 
1834,  the  rapid  developments  in  the  use 
of  locomotive  steam-engines  had  so  fully 
demonstrated  their  superiority  as  a mo- 
tive pow?er,  that  they  were  introduced  up- 
on the  road  and  the  use  of  horses  grad- 
ually discontinued. 

While,  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  location 
was  not  as  bold  as  would  now  be  consid- 
ered advisable,  yet  it  w*as  judiciously  and 
skillfully  made,  and  the  work  substantially 
executed.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
at  the  time  this  road  wfas  constructed 
railroad  science  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  leading  railroads 
of  the  present  day  is  the  result  of  a con- 
tinued series  of  trials  and  experiments, 
extending  over  a period  of  more  than 
fifty  years.  It  is  believed  that  there  are 
but  few  contemporary  roads  that  could 
compare  with  the  Philadelphia  & Col- 
umbia railroad,  in  either  design  or  execu- 
tion. 

During  the  year  1830,  the  work  on  the 
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road  being  nearly  at  a stand  for  want  of 
appropriations,  Major  Wilson,  with  the 
consent  of  the  canal  commissioners,  trans- 
ferred the  larger  portion  of  his  corps  to 
New  Jersey  and  made  the  location  of  the 
Camden  & Amboy  railroad.  In  the 
winter  of  1832  his  health  became  so  im- 
paired that,  in  the  hope  of  deriving 
benefit  from  a southern  climate,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Florida  and  Cuba,  but  died  in 
the  harbor  of  Matanzas,  on  board  of  the 
vessel  upon  which  he  had  embarked, 
homeward  bound,  in  the  hope  of  being 


able  to  spend  his  last  days  with  his  family. 
As  a man  of  fine  ability,  indefatigable 
industry  and  sterling  integrity,  Major 
Wilson’s  reputation  was  widely  extended, 
while  his  amiable  disposition  and  courte- 
ous and  affable  bearing  won  him  the  es- 
teem of  all  who  knew  him.  The  work 
upon  the  railroad  above  described,  which 
was  well  advanced  at  the  time  of  his  death 
— on  February  27,  1833 — was  completed 
in  the  following  year,  according  to  the 
original  plans. 


WILLIAM  HASELL  WILSON. 


William  Hasell  Wilson,  son  of  Major 
John  Wilson  and  Eliza  Gibbes  his 
wife,  daughter  of  William  Hasell  Gibbes 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Allston,  who  was 
a half-sister  of  Washington  Allston, 
painter  and  poet,  was  born  at  Charleston, 
November  5,  1811.  He  went  to  school 
at  an  early  age,  and  took  the  English  and 
classical  courses,  that  were  at  that  time 
considered  essential  as  a foundation  for  a 
liberal  education.  He  was  a pupil  of 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Dickson,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  a professorship  in  the 
Charleston  college,  upon  its  re-organiza- 
tion about  the  year  1823,  and  was  trans- 
ferred with  most  of  Doctor  Dickson’s 
scholars  to  that  institution,  where  he 
remained  until  the  removal  of  his  father’s 
family  from  Charleston,  in  May,  1825. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  returned 
with  his  father  to  Charleston  (the  rest  of 
the  family  remaining  in  Philadelphia), 
and  resumed  his  position  at  the  college. 


In  the  spring  of  1826  he  left  Charleston 
finally,  pursuing  his  studies  during  the 
summer,  as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding 
year,  at  the  academy  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  where  the  family  spent  the  summer 
months  of  both  years,  returning  in 
October  to  Philadelphia,  which  thence- 
forth became  their  permanent  residence. 

The  high  school  of  the  Franklin  insti- 
tute had  been,  a short  time  previously, 
organized  on  the  Lancastrian  or  monitorial 
system,  with  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson  as 
principal,  at  which,  in  November,  1826, 
W.  H.  Wilson  took  the  position  of  tutor, 
being  one  of  eight,  among  whom  were 
included  the  late  George  L.  Harrison, 
Charles  Gilpin  and  John  Warder,  subse- 
quently Doctor  Warder  of  North  Bend, 
Ohio.  He  remained  at  this  school  until 
June,  1827,  when  he  joined  as  a volunteer 
the  engineer  corps  then  organized  under 
his  father  for  canal  and  railroad  surveys 
through  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties, 
having  for  associates  the  late  John  Edgar 
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Thomson  and  Robert  Pettit,  the  former 
of  whom  subsequently  became  chief 
engineer  and  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  company,  and  the  latter, 
pay  director  in  the  United  States  navy. 
From  the  time  of  closing  the  surveys  in 
the  autumn,  until  the  following  spring, 
he  pursued  the  studies  of  mathematics 
and  drawing  in  Philadelphia. 

In  March,  1828,  a large  engineer  corps 
was  organized  for  the  location  of  the 
Philadelphia  & Columbia  railroad,  in 
which  W.  H.  Wilson  served  as  rodman. 
During  the  years  1829  and  1830  he  held 
the  position  of  assistant  engineer,  in 
charge  of  construction  on  the  eastern 
section  of  the  road,  the  state  having 
had  twenty  miles  of  roadway  at  each  end 
of  the  line  placed  under  contract.  By 
the  close  of  the  year  1830,  public  opinion 
had  become  much  more  favorable  towards 
the  construction  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
legislature,  at  their  following  session,  made 
a large  appropriation,  and  directed  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work.  Early 
in  the  year  1831  the  grading  and  bridg- 
ing of  the  middle  portion  of  the  road,  as 
well  as  the  superstructure  on  the  eastern 
section,  were  placed  under  contract.  The 
road  was  then  divided  into  two  parts, 
designated  as  eastern  and  western  divis- 
ions, and  the  charge  of  the  work  on  the 
former,  comprising  the  forty  miles  west- 
ward from  Philadelphia,  was  entrusted  to 
W.  H.  Wilson,  as  principal  assistant  en- 
gineer, which  position  he  held  until  its 
completion  and  the  disbandment  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  in  October,  1834.  During 
the  ensuing  winter  he  made  surveys  for 
a proposed  line  of  railroad  between 
Downingtown,  on  the  line  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania railroad,  and  the  city  of  Read- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1835  he  took 
charge,  as  principal  assistant  engineer  under 
Messrs.  Moncure  and  Wirt  Robinson,  of 
the  final  location  and  construction  of  the 
second  division  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  railroad,  extending  from  a point 
a few  miles  east  of  Pottstown  to  Norris- 
town. In  June,  1838,  the  work  under 
his  care  being  nearly  completed,  he  ac- 
cepted from  the  canal  commissioners  the 
appointment  of  chief  engineer  of  the 
“ Gettysburgh  Extension”  of  the  state  rail- 
road, the  grading  of  which  was  then  in 
progress.  The  work  upon  this  line,  as 
well  as  upon  most  other  portions  of 
the  state  improvements,  was  suspended 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1839,  and  a 
depressed  condition  of  business  and  finan- 
cial affairs  ensued  that  for  several  years 
checked  the  progress  of  any  works  of 
public  improvement. 

The  prospect  of  satisfactory  professional 
employment  being  very  dull,  Mr.  Wilson, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1841,  turned 
his  attention  to  farming,  in  which,  having 
become  deeply  interested,  he  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1858,  being 
located  for  the  first  eight  years  in  Haver- 
ford  township,  Delaware  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  subsequently  in  the  vicinity  of 
Downingtown,  Chester  county,  same  state ; 
although  for  the  last  few  years  of  the 
period  he  was  more  or  less  engaged  in 
professional  matters.  During  the  sum- 
mers of  1852  and  1853  he  made  ex- 
tensive surveys  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road company,  and  located  a line  of  rail- 
road from  Philadelphia,  via  Phoenixville 
and  the  French  creek  and  Conestoga 
valleys,  to  a point  on  the  Harrisburgh  & 
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Lancaster  railroad  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Lancaster.  The  latter  road  was 
operated  under  lease  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company,  and  the  construction 
of  the  new  line  above  mentioned  was 
contemplated  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  Pennsylvania  company  an  independent 
route,  in  connection  with  their  road  west 
of  Harrisburgh,  free  from  the  many 
annoyances  attendant  upon  the  use  of  the 
state  railroad  as  a part  of  the  through  line 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  subsequent  sale  of  the  state  improve- 
ments, and  the  acquisition  of  the  main 
line  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  com- 
pany, put  a stop  to  the  proposed  construc- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  year  1854  Mr.  Wilson  took 
charge,  as  chief  engineer,  of  the  West 
Chester  & Philadelphia  railroad,  then  in 
progress.  After  the  road  was  completed 
as  far  as  Media  and  the  grading  and 
bridging  thence  to  West  Chester  well 
advanced,  work  was  suspended  for  want 
of  funds,  and  he  left  the  service  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1855. 

During  the  succeeding  eighteen  months, 
Mr.  Wilson  made  a survey  for  a railroad 
between  Norristown  and  Allentown;  also 
one  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware 
rivers,  through  the  southern  part  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company,  in  addition  to  making  two  trips 
to  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  investigat- 
ing railroad  matters  for  the  same  com- 
pany. 

Upon  the  purchase  of  the  main  line  of 
state  improvements  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company,  he  was  appointed  resi- 
dent engineer  of  the  railroad  between 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  and  entered 
8 


upon  his  duties  August  1,  1857.  In  the 
following  year  his  division  was  extended 
to  Mifflin,  on  the  Juniata  river,  and  in 
January,  1859,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  entire  line  to  Pittsburgh  with  its 
branches.  This  rendered  necessary  the 
abandonment  of  the  farm  and  a change  of 
residence  to  Altoona,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  operating  departments  of 
the  road. 

The  duties  of  the  resident  engineer  in- 
cluded not  only  the  care  of  the  roadway, 
bridges  and  buildings,  but  the  designing 
and  supervision  of  all  new  constructions, 
surveys  for  branch  lines,  the  purchase  and 
management  of  real  estate,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  fuel  and  water  for  the  motive 
power.  All  purchases  of  materials  for  the 
repair  and  construction  of  the  works  under 
his  charge  also  devolved  upon  him  for 
several  years,  until  the  organization 
of  a purchasing  department  by  the  com- 
pany. In  1862  his  title  was  changed  to 
chief  engineer.  He  was  assisted  by  an 
“ engineer  of  bridges  and  buildings  ” and 
three  “ resident  engineers,”  who  had 
charge  respectively  of  the  Philadelphia 
division,  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburgh, 
the  Middle  division,  from  Harrisburgh  to 
Altoona,  and  the  Pittsburgh  division,  thence 
to  Pittsburgh. 

The  constantly  increasing  duties  of  the 
maintenance  of  way,  together  with  the 
large  amount  of  construction  work  devolv- 
ing upon  the  engineer  department,  had, 
by  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  a 
division  of  labor  necessary.  A depart- 
ment of  construction  was  accordingly 
organized  to  take  charge  of  new  work, 
which  went  into  operation  on  January  1, 
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1868,  under  W.  H.  Wilson  as  “chief  en- 
gineer of  construction,”  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia.  The  maintenance  of  way 
remained  under  the  general  superintendent 
of  transportation  as  a separate  depart- 
ment, and  John  A.  Wilson,  who  had  been 
for  several  years  chief  engineer  of  the 
Philadelphia  & Erie  railroad,  was  ap- 
pointed “chief  engineer  of  maintenance 
of  way.” 

During  the  succeeding  six  years  a very 
large  amount  of  new  work  was  constructed, 
to  provide  increased  facilities  for  the 
growing  business  of  the  company,  embrac- 
ing passenger,  freight,  water  and  coaling 
stations,  additional  tracks,  new  car-shops, 
piers  and  coal-shutes  at  Greenwich,  on 
the  Delaware  river,  and  the  straightening 
of  several  miles  of  road  on  the  Philadelphia 
division.  During  the  same  period  the 
construction  department  had  charge  of 
a considerable  amount  of  new  work  on 
the  Philadelphia  & Erie  and  the  Lewis- 
burg  Centre  County  & Spruce  Creek  rail- 
roads. 

The  financial  troubles  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1873  caused  a suspension  of 
all  new  work,  with  the  exception  of 
finishing  up  what  was  near  completion, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  engineer 
department  was  discontinued.  The  main- 
tenance of  way  department  had  been 
abolished  a few  years  previous,  so  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1874  all  engineering  operations  upon 
the  company’s  lines  came  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  manager,  who  was 
provided  with  an  engineer  assistant.  The 
general  superintendent  of  each  grand 
division  and  the  several  division  superin- 
dents, also  had  each  an  assistant  engineer. 


In  November,  1873,  W.  H.  Wilson  was 
elected  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie  Railroad  company,  but  was  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company, with  the  title  of  consult- 
ing engineer,  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
up  the  work  previously  under  his  charge, 
and  completing  the  maps  and  records 
of  the  road.  In  July,  1874,  he  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Philadelphia  & Erie 
Railroad  company,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a new  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  company  entitled  the 
“ Real  Estate  Department,”  retaining  the 
title  of  consulting  engineer.  This  depart- 
ment was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  all 
the  real  estate  on  the  lines  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  com- 
pany, as  far  as  regarded  the  completion 
and  arrangement  of  maps  and  records  ; the 
supervision  and  custody  of  deeds,  leases, 
etc.,  etc.;  the  receipt  and  payment  of 
rents,  and  the  adjustment  and  settlement 
of  taxes,  together  with  such  other  matters 
as  pertained  to  making  the  department  a 
complete  bureau  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
company.  The  large'  amount  of  detail 
involved  in  arranging  and  systematizing 
the  business  of  the  department  required 
close  and  constant  attention,  but,  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  there  was,  fortunately, 
little  new  work  coming  in ; after  that 
time,  the  gradually  improving  condition  of 
the  country  from  the  depression  of  1873 
led  to  extensions  and  improvements  of 
existing  lines  and  the  construction  of  new 
roads,  requiring  the  acquisition  of  real 
estate,  and  consequently  adding  materially 
to  the  work  of  the  department. 

In  March,  1884,  Mr.  Wilson  left  the 
real  estate  department,  having  been 
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elected  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie,  the  Belvidere  Delaware,  the  Phila- 
delphia & Trenton  and  some  other  rail- 
road companies  controlled  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  company,  which  posi- 
tions he  still  holds. 

W.  H.  Wilson’s  three  sons,  John  A., 
Joseph  M.  and  Henry  W.,  graduated  as 
civil  engineers  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 


technic institute,  Troy,  New  York,  and 
after  serving  for  several  years  in  prominent 
positions  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  other 
railroads,  are  now  associated  as  the  firm 
of  Wilson  Brothers  & Company,  civil 
engineers  and  architects,  being  the  fifth 
generation  in  direct  succession  in  the 
same  profession. 


JAMES  M.  OAKLEY. 


The  late  James  Madison  Oakley  of 
Jamaica,  New  York,  was  so  well  known 
all  through  the  state  because  of  his  public 
and  official  labors,  that  his  work  as  a rail- 
road man,  although  important  and  of  a 
character  that  required  energy,  executive 
ability  and  genius  of  management,  was 
somewhat  overlooked.  In  the  many-sided 
character  of  the  man,  there  was  room  for  a 
diversity  of  labors  ; and  in  his  case  can 
be  said  what  cannot  in  many  cases,  that 
whatever  his  hand  undertook  to  do  was 
well  and  faithfully  done.  He  was  reared 
amid  active  scenes,  and  his  life  was  one 
of  intense  activity  and  only  too  early 
ended.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city 
on  June  19,  1838,  the  son  of  J.  M.  and 
Frances  Smith  Oakley.  He  was  seven 
years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  his 
mother  subsequently  marrying  Richard  W. 
Smith  of  Coram,  Suffolk  county.  The  boy 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  his 
first  public  labor  being  that  of  assistant  post- 
master at  Coram,  while  yet  a youth.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  govern- 
ment established  a provost  marshal’s  of- 
fice in  Jamaica,  and  a position  therein  was 
given  to  young  Oakley,  who  filled  it  to  the 


entire  satisfaction  of  the  government.  He 
gained  in  popularity  as  he  grew  in  years, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1870  was  elected  chief 
engineer  of  the  Jamaica  fire  department ; 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  was  ad- 
vanced still  further  in  the  line  of  public 
promotion  by  an  election  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  as  member  of  the  general  as- 
sembly for  the  Second  district  of  Queens 
county,  having  to  contend  with  George 
Everett,  the  Republican  candidate,  and 
Francis  B.  Baldwin,  a Democrat.  Mr. 
Oakley  was  elected  to  the  assembly  five 
consecutive  times.  In  1875  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  state  sen- 
ator, but  was  defeated  by  Stephen  D. 
Stephens  of  Richmond,  who  was  in  turn 
defeated  in  the  election  by  L.  Brad- 
ford. Prince,  the  Republican  nominee.  In 
1876  Mr.  Oakley  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  to  the  position  of  quaran- 
tine commissioner,  in  which  office  he  ably 
served  the  people  of  the  state  for  three 
years.  He  never  relinquished  the  hope  of 
having  the  honor  to  fill  a seat  in  the  sen- 
ate of  New  York  ; and  in  1877  his  party 
was  obliged  to  nominate  him  as  the  only 
means  of  wresting  the  district  from  the 
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Republicans.  Mr.  Prince  declined  a re- 
nomination, and  the  Republicans  named 
James  Otis  as  their  standard-bearer.  The 
result  was  the  triumphant  election  of  Mr. 
Oakley  by  a majority  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred,  which  was  considered  a 
wonderful  victory,  as  Mr.  Otis  was  a man  of 
no  small  popularity.  Mr.  Oakley  retired 
from  the  senate  to  engage  in  a railroad 
enterprise  of  his  own  conception,  and  was 
only  once  again  a candidate  for  office, 
that  of  the  nomination  of  his  party  for 
congress,  but  was  defeated  in  the  conven- 
tion by  Honorable  Perry  Belmont  by  only 
a few  votes.  He  gave  Mr.  Belmont  a 
loyal  and  effective  support. 

The  New  York,  Woodhaven  & Rocka- 
way  railroad,  running  from  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  City,  through  Woodhaven 
and  across  Jamaica  bay,  to  the  famous  old 
beach,  was  planned  and  carried  to  a suc- 
cessful issue  by  Mr.  Oakley.  The  road 
was  organized  in  1877,  and  he  was  chosen 
one  of  its  directors,  being  advanced  to  the 
presidency  in  1881,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death.  His  management  of  the 
line  was  such  as  to  secure  fhe  praise  and 
thanks  of  stockholders  and  the  public,  his 
course  therein  being  such  as  to  suggest 
for  him  a high  position  in  railroad  affairs 
had  his  life  been  spared  and  his  energies 
fully  turned  in  that  direction.  An  evi- 
dence of  his  capability  in  that  line  of  labor 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  name  was  sug- 
gested to  President  Cleveland,  by  Con- 
gressman Belmont,  in  connection  with  the 
Inter-state  Commerce  commission ; but 
Mr.  Oakley,  while  thanking  Mr.  Belmont 
for  his  kind  consideration,  asked  that  his 
name  be  withdrawn.  Of  his  railroad 
work  in  connection  with  the  above  road, 


it  was  well  said  by  a distinguished  gentle- 
man at  the  time  of  his  death  : “ He  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  president  by  a 
large  number  of  stockholders  in  New  York 
city — men  of  prominence  in  Wall  street, 
large  financiers — because  of  his  peculiar 
adaptability  for  the  position.  The  road 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  rescuing  it  from  absolute  bankruptcy, 
and  has  managed  it  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  stockholders  and  to  all 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  road.” 
Or,  as  the  resolutions  of  respect  and  sym- 
pathy, adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  road,  declare  : “ His  devotion  to 

the  best  interests  of  this  company  was 
constant  and  unwearied,  and  we  feel  the 
loss  of  his  services  to  be  irreparable.” 

Mr.  Oakley  was  interested  in  other  en- 
terprises at  various  times  of  his  life,  serv- 
ing as  a trustee  of  the  village  of  Jamaica, 
organizing  the  Rod  and  Rifle  association, 
and  always  contributing  to  its  mainte- 
nance and  taking  a deep  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare. He  was  married  on  February  4, 
1869,  to  Miss  Hester  A.  Durland,  a 
daughter  of  ex-Sheriff  William  Durland  of 
Jamaica.  The  title  of  colonel,  by  which  he 
was  generally  known,  was  honorary,  hav- 
ing been  conferred  upon  him  by  Governor 
S.  J.  Tilden,  under  the  powers  belonging 
to  that  official. 

Prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Oakley  had  not 
been  in  good  health  for  several  months. 
In  January,  1887,  he  went  south  with 
several  friends,  but  gained  no  apparent 
benefit  from  the  trip.  He  suffered  from 
dyspepsia  and  a severe  cold,  which  in 
March  developed  into  pneumonia.  On 
the  morning  of  March  30  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  complained  of 
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excessive  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
Paralysis  was  even  then  developing,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  death  suddenly  came 
and  ended  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
useful,  and  popular  men  upon  Long 
Island.  He  was  followed  to  the  tomb 
by  almost  the  entire  community,  with 
many  eminent  friends  from  New  York 
city  and  elsewhere,  and  many  were  the 
expressions  of  public  and  private  sym- 
pathy extended  to  the  stricken  wife  and 
friends.  From  these  many  tributes  we 
quote  but  two  as  indicative  of  the  tenor 
of  them  all,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
man  in  whose  memory  they  were  uttered : 
“ No  recent  death  in  Jamaica  has  been 
so  deeply  and  widely  felt  as  that  of  James 
M.  Oakley,  and  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  for  the  general  and  gen- 
uine grief  shown  by  the  community.  Mr. 
Oakley  had  lived  in  the  village  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  longer,  and  was  well  known 
to  everyone,  but  the  same  could  be  said 
of  many  others.  He  had  been  much  in 
public  life,  but  not  more  than  other  citi- 
zens who  preceded  him  to  the  grave.  He 
was  at  no  time  an  orator  or  writer,  nor  was 
he  ever  a man  of  wealth.  His  popularity 
must  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way, 
and  we  think  we  make  no  mistake  when 
we  attribute  it  first  to  his  uniform  good- 
nature and  pleasing  manners,  and  secondly 
to  the  unfailing  generosity  and  sympathy 
of  his  genial  nature.  A man  may  hold 
the  highest  offices  and  yet  have  no  hold 
upon  the  popular  heart.  He  may  be  a 
good  citizen  and  good  politician,  and  yet 
be  far  removed  from  the  people.  He  may 
be  rich  in  this  world’s  goods  and  yet  ig- 
norant of  all  that  constitutes  charity  and 
every-day  good-will  for,  and  interest  in, 


his  fellows.  Happily  James  M.  Oakley 
was  both  gentle  and  generous  ; ever  ready 
to  oblige  and  to  assist.  He  well  illustrated 
the  fact  that  a man  may  be  an  office-holder 
without  putting  aside  courtesy  or  patience  ; 
a partisan  without  being  illiberal,  and  that 
he  may  be  generous  without  having  riches. 
The  latter  point  is  one  that  most  men 
misunderstand.  How  common  it  is  to 
hear  the  expression,  ‘ I cannot  afford  to 
do  this  or  do  that,’  as  though  benevolence 
consisted  only  in  making  a large  outlay  of 
money  and  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
wealthy  alone.  The  mistake  is  a serious 
one,  for  it  not  only  blunts  the  better  im- 
pulses of  the  individual,  but  it  also  de- 
prives the  community  of  many  of  the 
modest  and  unpretentious  acts  of  charity 
which  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  go  far  to  smooth  the  asperities 
and  trials  of  life.  Without  large  means, 
Mr.  Oakley,  having  the  disposition,  was 
able,  quietly  and  constantly,  in  various 
ways,  to  help  those  in  need  ; to  carry  sun- 
shine to  hearts  and  homes,  and  by  so  doing 
to  reap  a reward  of  good-will  while  living, 
and  to  be  honored  and  mourned  in  his 
death.  His  example,  in  this  respect,  should 
be  of  lasting  value  to  his  fellow-citizens 
and  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
warm  place  he  had  secured  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  ; for  while  the  world 
does  not  practice  charity  as  it  should,  it 
will  not  and  cannot  deny  that  ‘ the  truly 
generous  is  the  truly  wise  ; and  he  who 
loves  not  others  lives  unblest.’  ” 

Or,  as  was  said  by  another  : “ Few 

men  were  as  beloved  by  the  people.  He 
had  a heart  as  tender  as  a woman’s,  and 
big  enough  to  sympathize  with  the  misfort- 
unes that  befell  the  community.  He  was 
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never  so  happy  as  when  assisting  his 
friends  and  making  life  pleasanter  for  those 
who  laid  their  woes  at  his  feet.  He  gave 
away  much  in  charity,  but  made  no  boast 
of  it.  It  was  a great  pleasure  for  him  to 
be  able  to  assist  young  men  to  rise  in  the 
world,  especially  those  whose  birthright 
and  social  position  gave  them  no  prefer- 
ence in  the  lottery  of  life.  Colonel  Oakley, 
himself,  came  up  from  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people.  Few  men  in  public  life 
have  been  more  steadfast  in  their  friend- 
ships and  more  forgiving  of  their  enemies 
than  Colonel  Oakley.  It  was  an  impossibil- 
ity for  him  to  harbor  a grudge,  and  we  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  said  truthfully  that 
he  ever  conspired  to  work  an  injury  to  his 
fellow-man.  From  the  heated  contentions 
of  the  political  campaign  he  always 
emerged,  whether  in  victory  of  defeat, 
smiling  and  with  pleasant  references  to 
the  opposition.  He  was  never  defeated 
in  an  election.  Always  a Democrat,  he 


was  a leader  by  instinct  and  correctly  esti- 
mated the  value  of  personal  fidelity.  He 
was  cautious  and  far-seeing,  rarely  at  fault 
in  his  calculations,  and  a general  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  the  work  of  a cam- 
paign. His  greatest  energies  and  best 
abilities  were  always  employed  in  behalf  of 
his  friends,  and  how  many  Democratic 
nominees  he  saved  from  the  ignominy  of 
defeat  it  is  not  necessary  to  recount  here 
and  now.  The  Democrats  have  lost 
their  most  sagacious  leader,  Jamaica  has 
lost  a son  who  was  altogether  lovely  in 
his  life,  Queens  county  has  lost  a citizen 
whom  her  people  delighted  to  honor,  and 
the  state  of  New  York  has  lost  a servant 
who  served  the  public  interests  honestly 
and  zealously.  Colonel  Oakley  was  pecul- 
iarly happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and 
his  home  was  notable  for  the  charm  of  its 
elegance  and  hospitality.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  but  no  children.” 
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There  is  no  spectacle  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  our  country  more  re- 
markable, or  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  more  astonishing,  than  that  which 
the  National  conventions  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  presented  in  1852, 
when  they  passed  resolutions  declaring  the 
famous  compromise  of  1850  a finality. 
This  compromise  attempted  to  settle  the 
conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom  by  a 
series  of  concessions.  It  stipulated  that 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law  should  remain  in 
force  ; that  California  should  be  received 


as  a free  state  ; that  the  slave  trade  should 
be  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ; 
that  Utah  and  New  Mexico  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  when  the  proper 
time  came,  on  the  basis  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. The  measure  awakened  great  en- 
thusiasm. In  congress  and  outside  of  it 
there  seems  to  have  been  a wide-spread 
feeling  that  the  great  controversy,  which 
had  disturbed  the  Nation  so  profoundly, 
was  now  happily  and  permanently  com- 
posed. Douglass  announced  in  1851  his 
determination  “ never  to  make  another 
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speech  upon  the  slavery  question,”  and 
added  that  he  did  not  believe  there  would 
be  any  occasion  for  it.  “ I am  heartily 
tired  of  the  controversy,”  he  continued, 
“ and  I know  the  country  is  disgusted  with 
it,  . .is  acquiescing  in  the 

compromise  measures — everywhere,  north 
and  south.”  Both  of  the  great  political 
parties  caught  up  this  strain  of  felicitation 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  eulogizing  the 
so-called  finality.  In  the  Whig  convention 
at  Baltimore  in  1852,  Rufus  Choate  made 
an  impassioned  and  brilliant  speech  in  de- 
fense of  the  adjustment  of  1850.  “Let  him 
who  doubts,  if  such  there  be,  whether  it 
was  wise  to  pass  these  measures,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “look  back  and  recall  with  what 
instantaneous  and  mighty  charm  they 
calmed  the  madness  and  anxiety  of  the 
hour.  How  every  countenance  every- 
where brightened  and  elevated  itself. 
How  in  a moment  the  interrupted  and 
parted  currents  of  fraternal  feeling  re- 
united.” Yet  in  less  than  two  years,  and 
in  the  face  of  all  this  felicitation,  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  appeared  in  congress, 
the  whole  question  of  slavery,  both  on  its 
ethical  and  its  practical  side,  was  reopened, 
and  then  ensued  a prolonged  and  violent 
discussion,  which  finally  resulted  in  a 
formal  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty  as  the  principle  which 
must  be  recognized  in  organizing  the 
territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  peace  which 
the  compromise  of  1850  was  intended  to 
secure,  and  which  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the  period 
thought  would  be  permanent,  should  prove 
so  short-lived  ? Who  is  responsible  for  this 
sudden  revival  of  the  agitation  ? It  is 


hardly  necessary  to  say,  as  the  fact  is  un- 
derstood pretty  generally,  that  elements  of 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  interior  history 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  still  exist.  If 
we  adopt  the  views  of  Alexander  Stephens 
as  set  forth  in  his  ‘ War  Between  the 
States,’  the  whole  matter  is  simple  and 
perspicuous  enough.  He  says  that  the 
compromise  of  1850  was  established  on 
the  theory  of  no  constitutional  restriction 
in  the  common  domain  ; that  this  principle 
was  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  adjust- 
ment, and  that  all  the  associated  measures 
were  of  secondary  importance.  When  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  to  the  Union  came  up,  it  was 
inevitable,  if  the  spirit  of  the  compromise 
were  maintained,  that  their  domestic 
affairs  should  be  determined  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  sovereignty  rather  than 
by  the  rule  of  arbitrary  geographical 
allotment  between  the  north  and  the  south. 
If  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  adjustment 
were  misunderstood  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  mistake  is  to  be  regretted 
certainly,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  facts. 

The  question,  however,  has  another  side, 
which  has  been  presented  by  various 
historical  writers,  among  whom  Von  Holst 
is  one  of  the  latest  and  ablest.  Accord- 
ing to  their  view,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
agitation  was  a piece  of  political  dema- 
gogy planned  in  the  interest  of  personal  and 
party  schemes.  They  regard  it  merely  as  a 
trick  by  which  a few  unprincipled  men, 
chiefly  from  the  north,  hoped  to  reap  a 
large  harvest  of  prestige  and  office  through 
their  notable  service  to  the  south,  in 
opening  fresh  fields  to  her  social  institu- 
tions. And  it  is  true  that,  at  the  outset, 
the  south  was  comparatively  indifferent  to 
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the  measure.  “ Let  the  Nebraska  bill  be 
rejected  to-morrow, ” said  the  New  Orleans 
Bee  during  the  discussion,  “ and  the  south 
will  sleep  quite  as  sound  at  night  as  before. 
. . . Of  the  tremendous  excitement  of 

1850  there  is  not  a scintillation  left.”  The 
men  who  carried  the  measure  through 
congress  protested  loudly  that  they  were 
acting  in  the  interest  of  harmony.  When 
the  great  principle  of  non-intervention 
should  be  definitely  and  unmistakably 
adopted,  they  foresaw  an  era  of  peace  and 
good  feeling  such  as  the  finality  orators 
assured  the  country  had  come  already. 
“ Withdraw  the  slavery  question  from  the 
halls  of  congress,”  said  Douglass,  “ and 
such  a catastrophe  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  can  never  happen.” 

But,  however  indifferent  the  south  may 
have  been  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  during  the  progress  of  the 
debate,  that  feeling  passed  away  entirely 
when  it  became  a law.  It  was  then  re- 
garded as  an  affair  of  no  secondary  im- 
portance, since  it  emphasized  the  fact  of 
southern  supremacy  and  of  northern 
subservience.  The  bill  originated  in  the 
north,  received  very  substantial  support 
from  that  quarter,  and  that  was  agreeable  to 
southern  pride.  It  was  a pledge  of  good 
behavior  and  administered  a much-needed 
rebuke  to  the  rather  troublesome  broods  of 
anti-slavery  agitators  which  had  appeared 
here  and  there  throughout  the  north.  “Abo- 
lition, a lawless,  rude,  vulgar,  Cyclopean 
monster,”  said  the  Richmond  Enquirer , 
“lies  prostrate  for  the  time,  with  mangled 
limbs  and  rayless  eye,  the  contempt  and 
scorn  of  every  honest  man.” 

For  the  purposes  which  I have  in  view 
it  is  immaterial  whether  we  adopt  Steph- 


ens’ statement  or  that  of  his  opponents. 
I am  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the 
Kansas  Nebraska  bill,  with  the  practical 
working  of  it  when  put  to  the  test  of 
actual  experiment,  rather  than  with  the 
tangle  of  intrigues  in  which  its  origin  and 
passage  through  congress  are  involved. 
And  perhaps  the  most  surprising  feature 
of  the  whole  affair  is  that  neither  the 
friends  nor  the  foes  of  this  bill,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Mr.  Seward,  were 
able  to  forecast  the  consequences  of  it. 
They  did  not  dream  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  disruptive  and  far- 
reaching  legislative  measures  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

While  there  was  some  dissent,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  cull  from  the  speeches 
of  congressmen  opinions  to  the  effect 
that  Kansas  was  unsuited  to  servile  labor 
and,  therefore,  could  never  become  a 
slave  state,  yet  it  was  the  general  senti- 
ment in  Washington  and  elsewhere  that 
the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence 
of  repealing  the  compromise  of  1820 
would  be  to  extend  the  area  of  southern 
institutions.  In  western  Missouri,  which 
this  measure  affected  more  vitally  than 
any  other  state,  there  was  no  apprehen- 
sion of  disaster.  At  least,  ex-Senator 
Atchison,  who  was  the  master-spirit  of 
the  pro-slavery  faction  on  the  border, 
thought  it  would  be  easy  to  capture  the 
territory.  He  had  resided  in  the  frontier 
counties  of  Missouri  for  twenty-five  years, 
had  seen  service  in  the  state  militia,  in 
the  judiciary,  in  the  legislature  and  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
a man  of  very  considerable  force  and  with 
many  attractive  qualities.  Though  often 
rough  and  savage  in  speech, he  was  at  heart 
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generous  and  kindly.  General  String- 
fellow  once  said  to  me  that  during  the 
struggle  for  Kansas,  whatever  severity  there 
may  have  been  in  Atchison’s  plans,  he 
always  relented  when  the  titfie  came  to 
put  them  into  execution.  I met  him  in 
the  autumn  of  1884.  He  was  living  at 
Gower,  Missouri,  in  complete  seclusion 
from  the  world.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  War  for  the  Union  he  retired  to  his 
farm — a magnificent  tract  of  rolling 
prairie  containing  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred acres — and  for  twenty  years  he 
scarcely  left  it.  He  intended  to  publish 
his  version  of  the  border  history  from 
1854  to  1861,  but  his  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1870,  and  all  the  papers  and 
memoranda  which  he  had  collected  for 
the  purpose  were  consumed.  He  claimed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  and  I presume  with  good  reason,  though 
the  matter  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  But 
about  one  point  there  is  no  uncertainty — 
with  the  Missouri  Compromise  out  of  the 
way,  he  thought  that  Kansas  would  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  south. 

In  the  sequel  both  sides  were  surprised. 
The  hopes  of  slave  propagandists  and  the 
fears  of  abolitionists  proved  alike  ground- 
less. What  overlooked  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem vitiated  all  the  computations — played 
memorable  havoc  with  the  crafty  schemes 
of  sectional  intrigue  ? It  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  organized  emigration. 
The  appearance  in  the  field  of  northern 
societies,  chartered  and  equipped  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  establishing*  free- 
labor  colonies  in  Kansas,  was  a porten- 
tous event  for  which  the  southern  man- 
agers were  totally  unprepared.  The  as- 
tonishment of  Macbeth,  when  he  saw  the 
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murdered  Banquo  seated  among  the 
feast,  was  scarcely  greater.  Nothing  could 
reveal  this  astonishment  more  fully  or 
emphatically  than  the  almost  frantic  de- 
nunciations with  which  they  were  greeted. 
It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  these 
anathemas.  Douglass’  savage  tirade  has 
been  quoted  often.  Senator  Clay  of 
Alabama  said  that  Emigrant  Aid  societies 
were  “a  demonstration  of  hostility  to  the 
south  more  offensive  and  inexcusable  than 
any  former  legislative  action  by  any  north- 
ern state.  ...  It  was  the  first  cru- 
sade against  slavery,  initiated,  organized 
and  prosecuted  under  the  auspices  of  a 
state.”  Senator  Green  of  Missouri,  who 
succeeded  Douglass  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  territories,  expressed  sub- 
stantially the  same  sentiments  when  he 
reviewed  the  situation  of  the  country  and 
the  causes  that  had  led  to  it,  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  in  1861. 
The  movement  revealed  to  the  south  its 
weak  point.  With  the  incumbrances  that 
formed  so  essential  an  element  of  its  civ- 
ilization, with  its  inferior  facilities  for 
travel,  it  could  not  compete  successfully 
for  the  great  prize.  “ Fcfr  every  southern 
man  who  goes  to  Kansas,”  said  represent- 
ative Smith  of  Alabama  in  the  debates  of 
1856,  “there  will  be  from  the  north  two 
free-soilers  and  four  foreigners.”  That 
Douglass  and  his  associates  should  not 
have  forecast  these  possible  consequences 
of  their  schemes,  shows  either  that  they 
were  smitten  with  the  madness  which 
sometimes  precedes  destruction,  or  that 
they  put  a paltry  valuation  upon  the  sin- 
cerity and  energy  of  the  north.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  a sleeping  giant  had 
been  awakened.  There  was  a sudden 
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bloom  of  activities  that  long  had  been 
gathering  strength.  Chartered  companies, 
with  large  monied  capital  and  the  def- 
inite mission  of  establishing  an  anti-slav- 
ery population  in  Kansas,  became  a prom- 
inent feature  of  the  period.  The  south, 
and  particularly  the  people  of  western 
Missouri,  had  occasion  for  alarm.  On 
the  border,  where  conflagrations  are  kin- 
dled easily,  there  was  a tremendous  ex- 
citement. I suppose  that  Representative 
Oliver  did  not  overstate  the  matter  when 
he  said  in  a speech  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  1856,  “ My  people  . . . were 

roused  to  an  indignation  that  knew  no 
bounds.” 

In  this  grave  emergency  something  must 
be  done.  The  situation  was  sufficiently 
embarrassing  for  the  pro-slavery  leaders. 
For  the  policy  which  was  adopted  I sup- 
pose Atchison  mainly  to  have  been  re- 
sponsible. Stringfellow  was  careful  to 
keep  clear  of  all  the  various  suffrage  ex- 
periments in  Kansas.  Now,  this  policy, 
at  least  in  the  peculiar  phase  which  it 
assumed,  was  a blunder,  and  ought  to 
have  been  fatal  instantly.  Atchison  and 
his  associates  assumed  that  the  managers 
of  the  northern  societies  would  pay  little 
attention  to  legal  technicalities — that  they 
would  send  men  into  the  territory,  not  as 
ge'nuine  settlers,  but  as  temporary  voters 
merely.  The  people  of  Missouri,  taking 
it  for  granted,  according  to  Mr.  Oliver, 
that  northern  immigrants  would  vote 
illegally,  asked  to  be  allowed  the  same 
privilege.  And  that  privilege  they  took 
very  freely  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1855, 
and  at  other  times.  No  more  extensive 
and  unblushing  examples  of  stuffing  the 
ballot-box  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 


popular  suffrage.  Indeed,  so  notorious 
were  the  frauds  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
champions  of  slavery  in  congress  admitted 
the  fact,  and  set  up  a defense  of  palliations. 
I have  not  forgotten  that  Senator  Geyer  of 
Missouri,  in  a speech  on  the  eighth  of  April, 
1856,  claimed  that  “the  large  accession 
of  population  in  March,  1855,  was  com- 
posed of  people  who  belonged  to  Kansas, 
and  had  wintered  in  Missouri,  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  They  came  back  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  order  of  an  election  at  that 
extraordinary  season.  Some  of  them  were 
obliged  to  go  back  to  the  state  of  Missouri 
after  the  election  and  seek  the  hospitalities 
of  the  people  of  that  state ; so  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  their  going  over  or 
coming  back  to  justify  the  allegation  that 
they  were  not  legal  voters  in  Kansas.” 
Douglass  caught  at  this  subterfuge,  but  the 
report  of  the  congressional  investigating 
committee  in  July,  1856,  utterly  destroyed 
its  usefulness.  None  of  the  apologists  for 
Missouri  get  beyond  what  the  latest  of 
them  calls  “ a tu  quoque  argument.” 
“ Certainly  if  a company  of  so-called 
northern  emigrants,”  says  Mr.  Carr  in  his 
‘History  of  Missouri,’  “in  which  there 
were  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and 
only  five  women,  whose  ‘ wagons  contained 
no  visible  furniture,  agricultural  imple- 
ments or  mechanical  tools,’  . . . were 
considered  bona  fide  settlers,  and  were 
permitted  to  vote,  there  could  not  have 
been  a sufficient  reason  for  ruling  out  any 
band  of  Missourians  who  ever  crossed  the 
border  and  declared  their  intention  of 
remaining,  even  though  they  left  the  next 
day.”  This  particular  company  is  an 
unfortunate  illustration  for  Mr.  Carr’s 
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purposes,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
most  of  its  members  became  permanent 
citizens  of  Kansas.  And  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  officers  of  the  Northern 
Emigrant  Aid  companies — and  especially 
those  of  the  Boston  organization — were 
scrupulous  to  observe  all  the  technicalities 
of  law.  Mr.  A.  A.  Lawrence  makes  an 
entry  in  his  diary  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
taken  the  best  legal  advice  in  New  En- 
gland in  reference  to  the  whole  subject. 
The  Missouri  managers  were  largely 
lawyers,  but  evidently  they  did  not  consult 
the  statutes  very  much  when  they  mapped 
out  their  policy. 

Atchison’s  mistakes,  however,  were 
matched,  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  Missouri  cause,  which  ought  to 
have  followed  upon  them,  neutralized,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  unfortunate  policy  of 
Reeder,  the  first  territorial  governor.  He 
made  an  unpardonable  blunder  in  declin- 
ing to  set  aside  the  entire  election,  and  to 
order  a new  one  under  restrictions  which 
would  have  rendered  wholesale  frauds 
impossible.  The  election  of  March,  1855, 
was  not  an  affair  involved  in  any  sort  of 
obscurity.  Everybody  who  lived  on  the 
border  understood  the  facts.  Reeder 
knew  them  perfectly  when  he  opened  the 
returns  at  Shawnee  Mission  in  the  presence 
of  a gang  of  Missourians  and  two  or  three 
wagon-loads  of  men  from  Lawrence,  all 
armed  to  the  teeth.  He  had  received  no 
fresh  information  when,  a few  months 
later,  he  delivered  his  fiery  free-state 
harangue  at  Big  Springs.  I confess  I 
sympathize  with  a brilliant  representative 
of  Maryland  in  the  Thirty-third  congress — 
Henry  Winter  Davis — who  denounced 


President  Pierce  because  he  failed  to  select 
a man  for  the  post  of  governor  that 
“ knew  border  life,  whose  head  would  not 
be  dizzy  at  the  flash  of  steel,  . . . 

who  would  have  seen  to  it  that  the  great 
tourney  between  the  champions  of  freedom 
and  slavery  was  fairly  fought,  with  equal 
wind  and  sun,  and  with  a truncheon  swayed 
by  no  partiality.”  Reeder  was  a man  of 
ability,  and  meant  to  deal  fairly  with  all 
parties ; but,  a stranger  to  the  frontier,  and 
not  particularly  well  furnished  to  cope  with 
it  in  any  event,  it  is  not  strange  that  his 
administration  ran  a brief  and  troubled 
career.  His  position  was  a very  difficult 
one,  and  success  would  not  have  been 
easy  whoever  had  occupied  the  executive 
office.  The  experiences  of  his  immediate 
successors — all  of  them  able  men — show 
plainly  enough  that  the  position  was  no 
sinecure.  Shannon  was  denounced  in 
congress  as  “ one  of  the  most  detestable 
characters  in  America,”  though  the  citizens 
of  Lawrence,  among  whom  he  spent  his 
later  years,  found  him  to  be  worthy  of  the 
highest  respect,  honor ; and  within  six 
months  from  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Geary 
fled  from  the  territory  in  fear  of  his  life. 
A firm  stand  at  the  beginning  would  have 
averted  many  of  these  subsequent  compli- 
cations and  abridged  the  period  of  dis- 
order. Men  equal  to  the  emergency  may 
not  have  been  abundant,  yet  they  probably 
could  have  been  found.  Mr.  Winter  Davis 
thought  there  were  Democrats  within  the 
sound  of  his  voice  who  would  not  have 
been  wanting,  “ who  would  have  cut  off 
their  right  hand  rather  than  allow  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  law  they  were 
ordered  to  execute — whose  cheek  would 
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burn  with  shame  at  the  unchecked  in- 
solence with  which  Governor  Reeder’s 
authority  was  derided  or  eluded.” 

Reeder’s  course  left  the  free-state  cause 
in  an  uncomfortable  plight.  It  legalized 
technically  the  frauds  of  the  March  elec- 
tion— put  the  entire  governmental  ma- 
chinery of  the  territory  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pro-slavery  party.  Nothing  that 
efficient  patronage  and  intrigue  could  do 
to  advance  its  interests  would  be  lacking. 
The  judiciary  and  the  governorship  were 
not  elective.  Only  the  legislature  could 
be  reached  through  the  ballot,  and  that 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years.  Judged  by 
the  ordinary  calculations  of  political  cause 
and  effect,  the  chances  were  that  this  for- 
midable pro-slavery  combination  would 
crush  speedily  the  handful  of  northern 
immigrants  who  stood  for  freedom.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  successive 
movements — I have  attempted  that  task 
elsewhere — by  which  the  Missouri  faction 
was  foiled,  the  territorial  legislature 
wrested  from  its  grasp,  and  an  anti-slavery 
civilization  established  in  Kansas.  I de- 
sire at  the  present  time  simply  to  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  struggle 
as  related  to  the  evolution  of  our  political 
history. 

Now,  the  border  fight  touched  the 
National  life  vitally  at  two  points.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  a large  factor  in  the 
creation  of  the  Republican  party.  From 
1854  to  1858  Kansas  was  the  foremost 
theme  in  the  world  of  our  politics.  It 
was  the  subject  of  interminable  debates 
in  congress.  The  discussion  upon  the 
Lecompton  constitution  alone — a single 
item  in  the  vast  account — fills  more  than 
nine  hundred  pages  of  the  Co?igressio?ial 


Globe.  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
1856  it  was  the  chief  source  of  material 
and  inspiration  for  northern  stump  orators. 
Speakers  fresh  from  the  territory  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  campaign.  Governor 
Robinson  spoke  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
New  Haven  and  elsewhere.  Lane  made 
addresses  in  Chicago  and  various  western 
cities,  while  Wood,  Emery,  Smith,  Conway, 
not  to  mention  others,  did  effective  service. 
Kansas  presented  issues  which  gathered 
up  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  two 
civilizations  that  were  struggling  for  the 
mastery  of  the  continent.  These  issues 
had  all  the  breadth,  perpetuity  and  fascina- 
tion requisite  for  the  foundation  of  a great 
political  organization.  The  old  parties 
could  not  grapple  with  them  successfully, 
and  quickly  went  to  pieces.  Other 
agencies,  doubtless,  had  a hand  in  the 
reconstruction  that  followed,  but  none 
were  so  immediately  and  directly  con- 
cerned as  the  Kansas  struggle. 

In  the  second  place,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  precipitated  secession. 
The  southern  leaders — at  least  those  who 
were  on  the  border — knew  very  well  that 
the  loss  of  Kansas  would  be  a serious,  if 
not  fatal,  blow  to  the  slave  system.  This 
is  the  burden  of  an  address  which  Atchi- 
son, Stringfellow  and  others  issued  in  the 
summer  of  1856.  In  the  circular  of  the 
Lafayette  Emigration  society  and  in 
private  letters  we  find  the  same  urgent, 
wistful  appeal.  It  was  clear  to  these  men 
that  not  only  the  domestic  institutions  of 
Missouri  were  at  stake,  but  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  vast  interior  regions  of  the 
country  wras  involved  as  well.  They  re- 
garded the  contest,  says  Mr.  Carr  in  his 
‘ Missouri,’  as  “ the  last  peaceful  struggle 
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that  the  south  could  make  upon  this  issue 
with  any  prospect  of  success. 

If,  with  all  the  advantages  which  the 
proximity  of  Missouri  to  Kansas  gave 
them,  they  could  not  secure  that  territory 
to  their  interest,  it  needed  no  prophet  to 
tell  them  . . . that  hereafter,  so  far 

as  slavery  was  concerned,  they  would  have 
to  fight  not  for  its  extension  into  new 
territories,  but  for  its  existence  even  in 
those  states  in  which  it  had  the  sanction 
of  law.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  importance 
of  the  fight  for  Kansas,  and  the  relation 
which  it  sustains  to  the  destruction  of 
southern  civilization,  are  as  yet  fully  ap- 
preciated. Time  alone  reveals  the  signif- 
icance and  magnitude  of  events.  If  we 
should  measure  history  by  standards  of 
pomp  and  circumstance;  if  we  should 
apply  to  it  tests  of  numbers  and  reputa- 
tionK  the  conventions  at  Lawrence  and 
Grasshopper  Falls  and  Big  Springs,  the 
sessions  of  the  amateur  state  legislature  at 
Topeka  and  the  almost  bloodless  cam- 
paign on  the  Wakarusa  might  appear,  one 
and  all,  to  have  been  insignificant  matters. 
Very  different,  however,  is  the  impression 
when  we  trace  the  effect  of  these  episodes 
of  the  frontier  upon  the  destiny  of  the 


Republic.  I am  confident  that  their  im- 
portance and  criticalness  are  likely  to  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
historical  rectifications  and  revaluations 
which  are  already  in  progress.  The  anti- 
slavery men,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  Kansas,  stood  at  the 
parting  of  two  ways  in  the  destiny  of  our 
country.  What  they  did  and  suffered  set 
the  currents  of  civilization  toward  free- 
dom. If  they  had  failed ; if  the  great 
Mediterranean  territory  west  of  Missouri 
had  been  linked  with  the  south,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  altered  destiny  would 
have  befallen  the  Nation.  But  it  needs  no 
far-sighted  vision  to  perceive  that  in  such 
an  event  the  date  of  emancipation  and  of 
the  triumph  of  free  institutions  would 
have  been  deferred  to  some  uncertain 
period  in  the  future.  These  citizens  of 
the  frontier  were  fortunate  in  their  oppor- 
tunities— they  fell  upon  a time  of  transi- 
tion when  great  revolutions  were  stirring. 
It  was  a time  in  which  impulses  and 
directions  could  be  imparted  that  make 
epochs  and  settle  the  fate  of  many  genera- 
tions to  come.  And  it  is  no  small  praise 
to  say  that  they  proved  themselves  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

Leverett  W.  Spring. 
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At  the  time  of  giving  name  to  Council 
Bluffs  (August,  1804),  Captain  Lewis  de- 
clared that  the  situation  of  the  place  was 
exceedingly  favorable  for  a fort  and  trading 
factory,  as  the  soil  was  well  calculated  for 
bricks  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  wood 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  air,  he  said,  was 
pure  and  healthy.  It  was  central  to  the  chief 
resorts  of  the  Indians  : one  day’s  journey 
from  the  Otoes ; one  and  a half  from  the 
Great  Pawnees  ; two  days’  from  the  Mahas, 
and  two  and  a quarter  from  the  Pawnee 
Loups.  It  was,  he  affirmed,  convenient 
to  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Sioux  and 
twenty-five  days’  journey  to  Santa  Fe.* 
The  ceremonies  of  the  council,  which 
was  held  by  Lewis  and  Clark  with  the 
Otoes,  being  ended,  the  party  set  sail  up 
the  Missouri  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  of  August.  There  had  been  white 
traders  in  the  vicinity,  for  a deserted  trad- 
ing-house, on  what  is  now  the  Nebraska 
side  of  the  river,  was  descried,  where  one 
of  the  party  had  passed  two  years  in 
trafficking  with  the  Mahas.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  this  locality  was  then  the 
hunting-ground  of  the  tribe  just  named 
(and  it  even  extended  farther  down  the 

*There  is  a diversity  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
locality,  described  in  Lewis  and  Clark’s  journal, 
which  was  named  by  them  “ Council  Bluffs.”  I have 
purposely  avoided  entering  upon  a discussion  of  the 
subject,  as  it  is  not  pertinent  to  this  history.  This 
much  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  “ Council 
Bluffs”  of  to-day  is  not  identical  with  that  of 
Lewis  and  Clark. 


Missouri).  But,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  the  homes,  properly  so-called,  of 
the  Mahas  (“  Omahas  ”) — the  place  where 
they  had  their  cabins  and  wigwams — was 
on  what  was  then  (1804)  known  as  “ Maha 
Creek,”  a considerable  distance  up  the 
Missouri  and  on  what  is  now  the  Ne- 
braska side  of  the  Missouri. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  connection 
to  state  that  Captain  Lewis,  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  the  Maha  Indians,  who,  he  sup- 
posed, were  at  their  ancient  village,  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  present 
site  of  Omaha,  proved  abortive.  Their 
town  had,  at  one  time,  consisted  of  three 
hundred  cabins.  It  was  now  a desolation. 
It  had  been  burned  four  years  previous, 
because  of  the  mortality  caused  among  its 
inhabitants  by  the  small-pox,  four  hundred 
men  and  a large  number  of  women  and 
children  having  died  of  the  disease. 
“The  accounts,”  says  the  journal  of  the 
expedition,  “ we  have  had  of  the  effects 
of  the  small-pox  on  that  nation  are  most 
distressing.  It  is  not  known  in  what  way 
it  was  first  communicated  to  them.  . . . 
They  had  been  a military  and  powerful 
people,  but  when  these  warriors  saw  their 
strength  wasting  before  a malady  which  they 
not  could  resist,  their  frenzy  was  extreme. 
They  burnt  their  village,  and  many  of 
them  put  to  death  their  wives  and  children 
to  save  them  from  so  cruel  an  affliction, 
and  that  all  might  go  together  to  some 
better  country.”  The  precise  spot  of  their 
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old-time  village  was  near  three  forks  of  the 
“ Maha  Creek,”  spoken  of  by  Lewis  in 
such  a way  as  to  imply  that  it  had  re- 
ceived that  name  before  the  visit  of  the 
party ; and  it  is  still  so  called ; that  is,  it 
is  known  as  “ Omaha  Creek.”  The  loca- 
tion of  the  town  was  in  what  is  now 
Omadi  township,  at  or  near  the  present 
post-hamlet  of  Homer,  in  Dakota  county, 
Nebraska,  and  very  nearly  in  latitude 
forty-two  degrees  thirteen  minutes  north, 
as  determined  by  solar  observation  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  explorers,  whose 
journey  we  are  now  considering. 

Captain  Lewis,  not  having  succeeded  in 
finding  the  Mahas,  moved  on  up  the 
Missouri ; crossed,  with  his  party,  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  finally  reached  the 
Pacific  ocean.  He  returned  down  the 
Missouri  in  1806. 

It  was  a number  of  years  subsequent  to 
this  before  the  general  government  held 
treaties  with  the  Indians  in  this  region  ; 
finally,  one  was  held  with  the  Pawnees,  on 
the  fifth  of  January,  1812  ; one  with  the 
Iowas  and  Mahas  (after  called  “ Omahas  ”) 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1815  ; 
and  one  with  the  Otoes  just  two  years 
from  that  date.  In  all  these  treaties,  the 
various  tribes  acknowledged  themselves  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  should  be  perpetual 
peace  between  them  and  the  Americans. 

Other  explorations  and  voyages  up  the 
Missouri  followed,  at  different  periods, 
after  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  notably  that 
of  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  in  1819,  un- 
der orders  from  John  C.  Calhoun,  then 
secretary  of  war  of  the  United  States. 
The  party  were  to  go  in  the  steamboat 
Western  Engineer , belonging  to  the  gov- 


ernment. The  principal  object  of  the 
enterprise  was  a topographical  survey  of 
the  country  visited.  The  steamer  was  the 
first  one  to  ascend  the  Missouri  above 
where  Kansas  City  is  now  located.  A- 
position  nearly  identical  with  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Fort  Calhoun,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  present  county  of 
Washington,  Nebraska,  was  selected  for 
his  winter-quarters,  by  Major  Long,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  and,  in  a few 
days,  great  progress  had  been  made  in 
cutting  timber,  quarrying  stone  and  in 
other  necessary  work.  A fort  was,  in 
June,  1821,  established  here  and  named 
“ Fort  Atkinson,”  afterward  changed  to 
“Fort  Calhoun.”  It  was  vacated  in  1827. 

Major  Long’s  party  remained  at  their 
quarters  during  the  winter  of  1819-20, 
obtaining  much  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  of  the  various  Indian  tribes 
of  the  region.  In  1820  the  major  struck 
across  the  country  to  the  Pawnee  villages, 
then  on  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte, 
passing  on  to  the  mountains ; thence 
to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  river ; reach- 
ing, finally,  on  his  return,  the  Mississippi 
in  safety. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  in 
an  historical  sense,  to  learn  how,  after  the 
expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  civiliza- 
tion gradually  approached  the  spot  where 
Omaha  is  situated,  that  we  may  catch 
glimpses  of  what  happened  years  ago  in 
and  around  the  site  of  the  city. 

Down  the  Missouri,  in  what  is  now  Sarpy 
county,  Nebraska,  ten  miles  below  Omaha, 
at  a point  now  well-known  as  “ Bellevue,” 
one  Manuel  Lisa,  a wealthy  Spaniard, 
commenced,  in  1805,  a trading-post.  It 
was  the  first  white  man’s  establishment 
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within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  state 
of  Nebraska  after  this  region  became  a 
part  of  the  “Territory  of  Louisiana.” 
Just  how  long  Lisa  traded  here  with  the 
Indians  is  unknown.  However,  it  was, 
probably,  some  years,  as  he  gave  the  name 
to  the  place,  which  it  still  retains. 

We  now  come  to  a period  (1810)  when 
the  Missouri  river,  in  the  region  of  the 
present  city  of  Omaha,  became  better 
known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  cause  of  this  was  the  establishing,  by 
the  American  Fur  company,  of  a trading- 
post  at  Bellevue.  Francis  DeRoin  had 
charge  of  the  establishment.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Joseph  Roubideaux,  subse- 
quently the  founder  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri. He  retained  his  place  at  Bellevue 
until  1816,  when  John  Cabanne  took 
charge  of  the  post.  The  latter  directed 
affairs  there  until  1824,  when  a successor 
was  appointed — Peter  A.  Sarpy,  in  honor 
of  whom  Sarpy  county  was  named.  He 
must  be  considered  the  first  white  settler, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  at  Bellevue 
and,  in  reality,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri 
above  the  south  line  of  the  present  state  of 
Nebraska.  In  1824,  then,  the  site  of  what 
is  now  Omaha  was  ten  miles  away  from 
any  civilized  settlement. 

The  next  year  after  Sarpy  located  at 
Bellevue,  a man  by  the  name  of  J.  B. 
Royce  established  a trading-post  “ on  the 
Omaha  plateau  ” and  was  the  first  white 
man,  so  far  as  is  known  to  history,  who 
had  a residence  on  any  portion  of  the 
present  site  of  the  city.  Royce  continued 
here  from  1825  until  1828,  trading  with 
the  Indians,  when  he  left.  It  is  a matter 
of  regret  that  nothing  is  known  of  Royce 


— nothing  has  been  preserved  relating  to 
him  except  his  name. 

In  1826  Colonel  John  Boulware,  who 
finally  settled  at  what  is  now  Nebraska 
City,  established  himself  at  Fort  Calhoun. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  he,  next  to 
Colonel  Sarpy,  was  the  first  white  to  settle 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri.* 

For  the  next  eighteen  years — that  is, 
down  to  1844 — civilization  seems  not  to 
have  approached  nearer  the  spot  where 
the  city  of  Omaha  is  now  located  than  at 
Bellevue.  But  now  a movement  took 
place  which  brought  white  men  to  its  very 
threshold.  The  Mormons  who,  during 
the  year  just  mentioned,  were  expelled 
from  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  gathered  together 
their  possessions  and  started  westward  to 
find  a locality  where  they  might  be  un- 
molested in  their  religious  belief.  Their 
number,  consisting  of  men,  women  and 
children,  was  large — by  some  estimated  at 
ten  thousand.  Their  route  lay  across  the 
state  of  Iowa,  and  the  road  by  which  they 
traveled  was  afterward  known  as  the 
“ Mormon  Trail.”  Many  stopped  off  on 
the  way,  but  the  greater  portion  came  on 
until  the  Missouri  river  was  reached,  when 
they  halted  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  They 
remained  there  but  a short  time,  for,  early 
in  1845,  they  crossed  the  Missouri  and 
located  upon  its  western  bank,  naming 
their  location  “ Winter  Quarters,”  which 
lies  immediately  north  and  nearly  adjoin- 
ing Omaha.  For  the  next  two  years 


* Compare  Lieutenant  E.  S.  Dudley’s  “ Notes  on 
the  Early  Military  History  of  Nebraska,”  in  Vol.  II. 
of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Neb.  State  Hist.  Soc.,’  p. 
168. 
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“Winter  Quarters”  continued  to  grow, 
until,  we  are  told  by  one  writer,  “fif- 
teen thousand  people  were  there  con- 
gregated.”* 

Another  writer  of  more  credibility 
assures  us  that,  “in  less  than  three  months, 
seven  hundred  buildings  were  erected, 
and  the  number  was  soon  increased  to 
over  one  thousand.  The  town  had  its 
work-shops,  mills  and  factories  operated 
by  water-power.  It  became  a busy  place, 
and  soon  contained  a population  of  from 
six  thousand  to  eight  thousand.”! 

The  Mormons  had  an  eye  single  to  the 
importance  of  having  friendly  relations 
with  the  Omaha  Indians,  who  claimed  the 
country  where  they  had  located.  They 
rented,  for  a term  of  two  years,  sufficient 
land  for  their  purpose,  of  the  head  men  of 
that  tribe ; but  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
number  of  white  people  upon  their  lands 
naturally  alarmed  them.  They  asserted 
that  the  new-comers  were  cutting  too  much 
timber,  and  they  made  complaint  to  the 
agent  employed  by  the  government,  ask- 
ing their  removal.  The  fact  was  that  the 
invaders  “ were  necessarily  obliged  to  cut 
large  quantities  of  lumber  for  building 
purposes.”  It  was  clear,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  depredations  had  been  com- 
mitted, so  the  “ Latter-Day  Saints  ” were 
ordered  off  by  the  government’s  agent. 
A large  portion  obeyed  the  command, 
re-crossed  the  Missouri,  settling  in  various 
accessible  places  among  the  bluffs  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  Because  of  these 
troubles,  an  expedition  of  eighty  wagons 

History  of  the  State  of  Nebraska’  (Chicago: 
1882),  p.  678. 

^Alfred  Sorenson,  in  * Omaha  Illustrated  ’ 
(Omaha  : D.  C.  Dunbar  & Co.,  1888). 
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was  sent  west  in  search  of  another  home 
for  the  Mormons.  It  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
lake — then  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
“Gentiles”  or  their  laws — “where  they 
could  enjoy  their  peculiar  observances  un- 
touched by  the  power  of  those  who 
deemed  their  faith  a fraud  and  their  prac- 
tices pernicious.”  Brigham  Young  was 
the  leader  of  the  pioneer  party  which 
started  on  its  exploration  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April,  1847.  Of  course,  “Winter 
Quarters  ” soon  fell  to  decay.  The  whole 
region  round  about  was  virtually  “re- 
stored ” to  its  condition  of  aboriginal 
desolation.  A few  houses  were  left ; and 
a sad  memento  of  this  Mormon  occupa- 
tion is  still  to  be  seen  there,  in  a 
grave-yard,  where  many  found  their  last 
resting-place.  Civilization  came,  as  it 
were,  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  future 
site  of  Omaha,  but  it  departed  as  sud- 
denly, almost,  as  it  came ; for  the  relics 
of  Mormon  predominance,  including  the 
houses,  burial-places,  ferry-sites  and  what- 
not, that  were  afterward  to  be  seen  (the 
buildings  being  occupied  as  residences 
and  council-houses  by  the  Indians  and 
vagrant  traders),  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered but  as  mere  vestiges  of  enlight- 
enment. 

However,  there  was  enough  left  of 
“ Winter  Quarters  ” to  make  it  one  of  the 
points,  among  many  others,  where  the 
gold-seekers  of  1849  and  following  years 
crossed  the  Missouri  on  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  place,  therefore,  did  not  fade 
away  entirely  from  the  memory  of  men  ; 
and  there  were  those  who  treasured  up  in 
their  minds  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
this  point  as  a ferry  crossing — some  even 
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believing  that  a railroad  bridge  would  some 
day  span  the  Missouri  here,  and  that, 
phoenix-like,  another  and  far  greater  city 
would  rise  from  the  ashes  of  “Winter 
Quarters.” 

But  these  day-dreamers  miscalculated 
by  placing  their  hopes  on  a spot  five  or 
six  miles  too  far  up  the  river,  that  was  all. 

It  was  the  establishing  of  a ferry  that 
gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  founding  of 
Omaha.  William  D.  Brown  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Henry  county,  Iowa,  on  his  way 
to  California  in  1849,  conceived  the 
idea  that  a ferry-boat,  crossing  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  the  opposite  (west)  side 
of  the  Missouri,  would  “ pay.”  It  was 
not  only  that,  he  expected  to  reap  a share 
of  the  California  travel.  He  saw,  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  an  emigration,  large  in  its 
proportions,  of  squatters  and  speculators 
to  the  fertile  lands  which  stretched  away 
to  the  westward  from  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  country,  he  reasoned,  would 
before  many  years  be  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  would  be  prepared,  when 
the  tide  set  in,  to  accommodate  all  who 
might  desire  to  cross  over  the  river  at  this 
point. 

The  far-seeing  Brown  abandoned  his 
California  trip ; but  to  successfully  estab- 
lish a ferry  across  the  Missouri  river  at  the 
place  contemplated  by  him,  was  no  small 
undertaking.  There  were  many  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  Among  these  were  a 
sand-bar  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  a 
wide  slough  at  the  east  bank  that  would 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  boat,  and  a 
low  bottom  at  the  west  bank  composed  of 
sand  and  marsh.  But  Brown  determined 
to  hazard  the  undertaking.  The  next 
year  (1850)  he  explored  the  west  side  of 


the  river.  He  determined,  in  his  own 
mind,  what  course  to  take  to  avoid  the 
sand-bar ; what  point  on  the  bank  he 
would  land  his  passengers ; and  what 
direction  should  be  pointed  out  to  them 
that  they  might  safely  and  quickly  reach 
high  ground.  He  Ihen  returned  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Missouri  and  put  his  plans 
into  successful  operation.  The  crossing 
he  called  the  “ Lone  Tree  Ferry.”  The 
craft  used  was  a flat-boat,  propelled  by 
oars.  The  undertaking,  as  had  been 
anticipated  by  its  projector,  proved  a 
profitable  one. 

“Winter  Quarters,”  although  it  was  now 
completely  shorn  of  its  glory,  had,  it  was 
evident,  some  peculiar  advantages,  such 
as,  under  an  enlightened  direction,  might 
make  it  a place  of  considerable  importance 
when  permanent  settlers  should  seek 
homes  on  this  (the  west)  side  of  the 
Missouri.  Among  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality,  and  believed 
in  its  favorable  location  for  a city,  was 
Peter  A.  Sarpy,  already  mentioned,  agent 
of  the  American  Fur  company  at  Belle- 
vue. He  advised  James  C.  Williams  to 
settle  there  and  lay  out  a town.  The 
latter,  in  the  fall  of  1853,  acting  upon 
Sarpy’s  suggestion,  caused  the  place  to 
be  surveyed  and  platted,  changing  its 
name  to  “ Florence.”  A settlement  com- 
menced (this  time  a permanent  one), 
antedating  any  other  between  that  point 
and  Bellevue. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
“Lone  Tree  Ferry.”  A project  of  his 
must  here  be  mentioned  and  the  outcome 
of  it. 

“ The  beautiful  and  commanding  posi- 
tion of  the  future  site  of  Omaha,”  says  a 
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recent  writer,  “particularly  the  plateau 
with  the  hills  in  the  background,  impressed 
Mr.  Brown  with  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  a fine  location  for  a town,  which  some 
day  might  develop  into  a large  and  pros- 
perous city.  The  tide  of  travel  was  west- 
ward, and  that  point  was  the  head  of  nav- 
igation at  that  time.  He  had  frequently 
been  over  the  ground  and  had  made  care- 
ful observations.  Other  residents  of 
Council  Bluffs  had  also  visited  the  spot, 
and  coincided  with  Mr.  Brown  as  to  its 
being  a splendid  site  for  a town.  He 
suggested  to  some  of  his  friends  an  enter- 
prise of  this  character.”  * This  was  the 
ideal  founding  of  Omaha ; we  will  now 
describe  the  real. 

At  the  date  when  the  suggestions 
just  mentioned  were  made  to  some  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Council  Bluffs  by 
Mr.  Brown — the  spring  of  1853 — it 
seemed  altogether  certain  that  in  a few 
months  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  lands  in 
that  region  would  be  yielded  to  the  gen- 
eral government ; why  not,  therefore/'  take 
time  by  the  forward  top  ” and  at  once  fix 
upon  a site,  mark  it  'as  a “ claim”  and 
proceed  to  plat  it  ? Such  thoughts  were 
indulged  in  by  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
Mr.  Brown  conferred.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  the  organization, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  July,  1853,  of  “The 
Council  Bluffs  & Nebraska  Steam  Ferry 
Company,”  with  Dr.  Enos  Lowe,  president, 
and  Tootle  and  Jackson,  S.  S.  Bayliss,  Jo- 
seph H.  D.  Street,  Bernhart  Henn,  Jesse 
Williams,  Samuel  R.  Curtiss,  Tanner  and 
Downs  and  William  D.  Brown,  mem- 
bers. But  it  was  resolved  by  them  not  to 

* Alfred  Sorenson  in  ‘Omaha  Illustrated,’  before 
cited. 


attempt  to  secure  the  town  site  until  Ne- 
braska should  be  formed  into  a territory, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  passage,  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  1854,  by 
congress,  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

In  February  of  the  year  last  named,  the 
government  agent  of  the  Omahas,#Otoes 
and  Missouris  met  these  tribes  in  coun- 
cil at  Bellevue,  the  result  of  which 
was  an  agreement  on  their  part  to  hold  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  their  lands,  and  of 
having  reservations  set  apart  and  secured 
to  them  for  their  future  homes.  A treaty 
was  held  accordingly  and  articles  signed 
on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1854,  by  which 
they  disposed  of  all  their  interest  in  the 
lands  in  all  the  region  “ round  about.” 

It  should  be  understood,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  lands  west  of  and  adjoin- 
ing the  Missouri  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte,  extending  westward  somewhat  in- 
definitely, and  northerly  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Sioux,  belonged  to  the  Omahas ; 
so  that  now  the  “coast  was  clear”— “the 
times  were  ripe  ” — for  the  Ferry  company 
to  carry  out  their  plan  of  surveying  and 
platting  a town,  or,  as  some  (who  were 
prophets,  in  truth)  believed,  of  founding  a 
city. 

A.  D.  Jones,  then  a surveyor  of  Council 
Bluffs,  was  thereupon  employed  by  the 
company  to  survey  the  site  covering  the 
“claims”  before  made  by  that  organi- 
zation upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  on  the  plateau  near  which  was 
the  landing  of  the  steam  ferry-boat  that 
had  now  succeeded  the  flat-boat  of  Mr. 
Brown.  The  greater  portion  of  the  month 
of  June  and  a part  of  July  were  spent  by 
Mr.  Jones  in  the  work  assigned  him,  he 
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being  “ assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Downs,  who  the  Ferry  company  gave  the  name  of 
carried  the  chain  and  drove  the  stakes.”  “ Omaha.” 

To  the  town,  when  surveyed  and  platted,  Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 

[To  be  continued  ] 
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On  the  twenty-second  day  of  August, 
1782,  La  Salle,  that  daring  explorer  and 
intrepid  adventurer  of  the  early  northwest, 
in  writing  from  Fort  Frontenac,  now  To- 
ronto, Canada,  complains  that  Du  Luth 
was  encroaching  on  the  territory  which  had 
been  expressly  assigned  to  him  in  which 
to  trade.  “He  [that  is  Du  Luth],”  says 
La  Salle,  “pretends  to  have  made  an  im- 
portant discovery,  and  to  ask  this  country 
as  [having]  the  advantages  of  the  Islinois 
[Illinois],  which  is  amusing  enough  that 
he  hopes  a reward  for  his  rebellion.  In 
the  second  place  there  are  only  three  ways 
to  go  there  [that  is,  to  the  country  of  the 
Sioux],  one  by  Lake  Superior,  the  other 
by  the  Bay  of  the^Puans  [Green  Bay],  the 
third  by  the  Islinois  and  the  lands  of  my 
commission.  The  two  former  are  sus- 
picious, and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
open  the  third  to  him  to  my  disadvantage, 
he  having  incurred  no  expense,  and  hav- 
ing gained  much  without  risk,  while  I have 
undergone  great  hardships,  perils  and 
losses  ; and  by  the  Islinois  there  is  a cir- 
cuit of  three  hundred  leagues  for  him  to 
make.” 

“ Moreover,”  adds  La  Salle,  “ the  country 
of  the  Nadouesioux  [Sioux]  is  not  a 
country  which  he  has  discovered.  It  has 
been  long  known,  and  the  Rev.  Father 


Hennepin  and  Michael  Accault  were  there 
before  him  ; the  first  one,  indeed,  of  his 
fellow-deserters  who  reached  it,  having 
been  one  of  my  soldiers  whom  he  se- 
duced. Moreover,  this  country  is  unin- 
habitable, unfit  for  cultivation,  there  being 
nothing  but  marshes  full  of  wild  rice,  on 
which  these  nations  live ; and  no  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  this  discovery,  whether 
it  is  ascribed  to  my  people  or  to  Du  Luth, 
because  the  rivers  there  are  not  navigable. 
But  the  king  having  granted  us  trade  in 
buffalo  skins,  it  would  be  ruined  by  com- 
ing and  going  to  the  Nadouesioux  [Sioux] 
by  any  other  route  than  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior one,  through  which  the  Count  Fronte- 
nac can  send  to  obtain  beaver,  according 
to  the  powers  which  he  has  to  grant  per- 
mits [congez].  But  if  they  go  by  Ouis- 
consing  [Wisconsin],  where  they  make 
their  buffalo  hunt  in  summer,  and  where 
I have  begun  an  establishment  [establisse- 
ment],  the  commerce  will  be  ruined  on 
which  alone  I rely,  from  the  great  number 
of  buffalo  killed  there  every  year,  beyond 
what  can  be  believed.” 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  letter,  La 
Salle  makes  two  positive  statements,  both 
of  which  are  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  history  of  the  northwest  in  general, 
and  to  that  of  Wisconsin  in  particular, 
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that  before  the  year  1782  there  were  a 
great  number  of  buffaloes  in  the  country 
watered  by  the  Wisconsin  ; and,  further, 
that  in  that  country  he  had  commenced  an 
establishment  or  trading-post.  Now,  the 
interesting  question  is,  where  did  La  Salle 
begin  his  settlement  ? Was  it  immediately 
on  the  river  or  some  distance  from  it? 
The  language  used  by  him : “Mais  si  on  y 
va  par  Ouisconsing  ou  ils  font  Teste  la 
chasse  aux  boeufs  et  ou  j’ay  commence  un 
establissement,”  certainly  implies  that  he 
commenced  it  on  the  river.  But,  in  a 
volume  just  issued  from  the  press,  it  is  de- 
clared by  the  editor  that  this  establish- 
ment was  probably  at  Prairie  du  Chien.* 

Let  us  examine  this  claim.  Prairie  du 
Chien,  as  everyone  knows,  is  on  the 
Mississippi,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  In  shipping  buffalo  skins  or  peltry 
of  any  kind  from  the  Wisconsin  river  east, 
the  route  was  across  the  portage  to  the 
Fox  river  of  Green  bay;  thence  down 
that  stream  and  the  bay  to  Lake  Michigan  ; 
thence  by  the  lakes  to  their  destination, 
some  being  taken  by  way  of  the  Ottawa, 
some  by  way  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  not 
probable  that  a trading-post  would  be 
commenced  in  a place  some  distance  away 
and  in  a direction  exactly  opposite,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  these  skins  from 
the  Indians  preparatory  to  shipping,  that  is, 
where  Prairie  du  Chien  is  now  located,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  language  of  La 
Salle  already  quoted,  showing  his  trading- 
post  to  have  been  on  the  Wisconsin. 

Now,  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  proba- 
bilities he  advances,  the  writer  just 

* Lyman  C.  Draper,  in  ‘ Wisconsin  State  Histori- 
cal Society’s  Collections,’  Vol.  X.,  p.  321. 


referred  to,  who  puts  forth  the  claim  for 
Prairie  du  Chien,  gives  an  extract  (trans- 
lated) from  La  Salle’s  letter  already  men- 
tioned, and  this  he  does  in  the  following 
words  : 

“ La  Salle  further  states  in  the  same 
letter  : * Six  weeks  afterward,  all  having 
returned  to  the  Ouisconsing  with  the 
Nadouesioux  on  a hunt,  the  R.  P.  Louis 
Hennepin  and  the  Picard  resolved  to  go 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river , where  I had 
promised  to  send  messages,  as  I had 
done  by  six  men,  whom  the  Jesuits 
deceived,  telling  them  that  R.  P.  Louis 
[Hennepin]  and  his  fellow-travelers  had 
been  slain.  They  allowed  them  to  go 
there  alone.’  ” The  words  in  italics  are 
not  italicized  in  the  original,  but  are  thus 
given  by  way  of  emphasis  by  the  writer 
who  makes  the  quotation.  But  the 
extract,  standing  alone  and  introduced  as 
it  is,  conveys  a different  meaning  from  that 
intended  by  La  Salle  to  anyone  not 
familiar  with  the  whole  letter,  and  this  in- 
cludes, necessarily,  of  course,  nearly  all 
readers.  “ Six  weeks  afterward  ” has  not 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  time  when 
the  establishment  was  commenced,  but  to 
certain  events  with  which  Picard  and 
Hennepin  were  connected,  these  men  be- 
ing at  that  time  up  the  Mississippi  and 
prisoners  to  the  Sioux,  having  been 
dispatched,  along  with  one  Accault,  to 
the  country  of  those  savages  by  La  Salle, 
from  the  Illinois,  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1780  ; and  having,  also,  been  assured 
when  they  set  out  that  he  would  send 
tidings  to  them  of  himself  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  where  they  could  hear 
from  him.  In  this  promise  made  by  La 
Salle,  there  was  not  the  slightest  reference 
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to  any  establishment  he  had  made  or  would 
probably  make  there,  or  just  above  there, 
at  what  is  now  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  words 
they  “allowed  them  to  go  there  alone,” 
with  which  the  above  extract  closes,  does 
not  refer  to  the  six  men  sent  by  La  Salle, 
but  to  Picard  and  Hennepin,  whom  the 
Sioux  allowed  to  go  alone  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin  to  meet  the  promised 
messengers.  The  six  men  never  reached 
there. 

Lest  it  be  thought  some  forced  con- 
struction may  be  given  in  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  establishment 
of  La  Salle  being  on  the  Wisconsin 
and  not  on  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
the  probabilities  are  decidedly  against 
Prairie  du  Chien  (or,  at  least,  not  for 
that  point),  it  is  proper  here  to  cite  what 
John  Gilmary  Shea  says  in  translating  so 
much  of  La  Salle’s  letter  as  refers  to 
Hennepin.  “ Where  did  La  Salle,”  he 
asks,  “begin  a settlement  on  the  Wis- 
consin?” To  his  mind,  evidently,  the 
words  of  La  Salle  mean  “ on  the  Wis- 
consin,” not  at  its  mouth  nor  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  safe  to  conclude  that,  if  he 
had  thought  it  was  commenced  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  he  would  have 
so  stated,  for  he  translates  what  is  said 
about  the  six  men  being  sent  there  by  La 
Salle  to  carry  tidings  to  Picard  and  Hen- 
nepin. 

But  to  return  to  the  claim  made  for 
Prairie  du  Chien.  The  claimant,  in  the 
work  already  cited,  gives  another  extract 
(translated)  from  La  Salle’s  letter,  which, 
with  the  words  introducing  it,  is  as  follows : 
“ Then  La  Salle  speaks  of  their  being 
pillaged,  because  of  jealousy,  ‘ as  they 
[the  Indians]  were  from  different  villages, 


and  but  few  from  that  where  the  French- 
men were  to  go ; they  did  it  in  order  to 
secure  their  portion  of  the  merchandise, 
of  which  they  feared  they  would  receive 
none  if  they  once  entered  the  village  where 
the  Frenchmen  were  to  go.’  It  would 
seem  highly  probable  'that  La  Salle’s 
establishment  at  the  Wisconsin  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river , where  he  was  so  anxious 
to  send  messages,  no  doubt  to  persons 
connected  with  his  ‘establishment,’  and 
where  Hennepin  and  his  fellow-travelers 
were  destined  ; and  it  would  appear  also, 
that  there  was  an  Indian  village  there  at 
that  early  period.” 

In  this  quotation  (which  includes  also 
an  extract  translated,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned already,  from  La  Salle’s  letter)  the 
brackets  and  the  words  in  italics  are  by 
the  writer,  who  is  claiming  the  trading-post 
of  La  Salle  for  Prairie  du  Chien.  The 
idea  conveyed  therein  is,  that  it  is  “ highly 
probable,”  and  “ would  appear,”  in  La 
Salle’s  letter,  (i)  that,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin  river,  there  was  then  (that  is, 
when  Hennepin  and  his  fellow-travelers 
were  to  go  there)  an  Indian  village  at 
that  place  ; (2)  that  La  Salle  was,  at  that 
time,  anxious  to  send  messages  to  persons 
connected  with  his  establishment  there  ; 
and  (3)  that  by  the  words,  “the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin,”  is  meant  the  place  which 
is  now  the  site  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  These 
propositions  are  without  the  slightest 
foundation  ; and  not  one  of  them  can  by 
any  possibility  be  based  upon  anything  to 
be  found  in  La  Salle’s  letter.  But,  as  the 
reader  may  prefer  to  see  the  rendering  of 
a portion  of  that  letter  into  English  by 
John  Gilmary  Shea — an  acknowledged 
authority  in  early  western  history,  whose 
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translations  from  early  French  books, 
letters  and  documents  are  second  to  none 
in  our  country — so  much  as  relates  to  the 
point  under  discussion  is  here  given,  with 
such  interpolations  by  myself,  in  brackets, 
as  seem  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  sense 
perfectly  clear : 

“After  having  sailed  [that  is,  after 
Accault,  Picard  and  Hennepin,  who  had 
been  dispatched  by  La  Salle  to  the  Sioux 
country,  had  sailed]  along  the  Mississippi 
till  the  eleventh  of  April  [1780],  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  paddling 
along  the  shore  on  the  Illinois  [that  is, 
eastern]  side,  a band  of  a hundred  Nadou- 
esioux  [Sioux]  warriors,  who  were  coming 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  some  Tchatcha- 
kigoua,  descended  the  same  river  in  thirty- 
three  birch-bark  canoes.  There  were  with 
them  two  women  and  one  of  those 
wretches  who  serve  as  women,  although 
they  are  men,  whom  the  Illinois  call 
Ikoueta.  They  passed  along  and  beyond 
some  islands,  and  several  canoes  had 
already  descended  below  that  of  the 
Frenchmen  [that  is,  Accault,  Picard  and 
Hennepin].  Having  perceived  it,  they 
all  gathered,  and  those  which  had  passed, 
paddling  up  with  all  their  might,  easily 
blocked  their  way.  There  was  a part  on 
land,  which  invested  them  [the  French- 
men] on  that  side.  Michael  Accault,  who 
wras  the  conductor,  had  the  calumet  pre- 
sented to  them.  They  received  it  and 
smoked,  after  having  made  a circle  on 
land  covered  with  straw,  in  which  they 
made  the  Frenchmen  sit.  Immediately 
two  old  men  began  to  bewail  the  death  of 
those  relatives  whom  they  intended  to 
avenge  ; after  having  taken  some  tobacco, 
they  made  our  people  [that  is,  Accault, 


Picard  and  Hennepin]  embark  and  cross 
first  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They 
[the  Sioux]  followed  them  after  giving 
three  yells  and  paddling  with  all  their 
might.  On  landing,  Michael  Accault 
made  them  a present  of  twenty  knives 
and  a fathom  and  a half  of  tobacco, 
which  they  accepted.  They  had  already 
stolen  a half  pike  and  some  other  trifles. 
They  then  marched  ten  days  together 
without  showing  any  mark  of  discontent 
or  ill-will,  but  on  the  twenty-second  of 
April,  having  reached  islands  where  they 
had  killed  some  Maskoutens,  they  put  the 
two  dead  men  whom  they  were  going  to 
avenge,  and  whose  bones  they  carried 
with  them,  between  Father  Louis  [Henne- 
pin] and  Michael  Accault.  It  is  an 
equivocal  ceremony,  which  is  done  to 
friends  to  excite  their  compassion  and 
obtain  presents  to  cover  them,  and  to 
slaves  who  are  taken  in  war  to  give  them 
to  understand  that  they  must  expect  to  be 
treated  as  the  deceased  was. 

Michael  Accault  unfortunately  did  not 
understand  this  nation  [Sioux]  and  there 
was  not  a single  slave  of  the  other  nations 
whom  he  understood,  which  scarcely  ever 
happens,  all  the  nations  in  America  hav- 
ing a number  of  those  whose  lives  they 
spare  in  order  to  replace  their  dead,  after 
having  sacrificed  a great  many  to  them  to 
appease  their  vengeance.  As  a result  of 
this,  one  can  make  himself  understood  by 
almost  all  nations,  when  he  knows  three  or 
four  languages  of  those  who  go  furthest 
in  war,  such  as  the  Iroquois,  the  Islinois, 
the  Akansa,  the  Nadouesioux  [Sioux]  and 
Sauteurs  [Chippewas].  Accault  under- 
stood all  these  except  the  Nadouesioux, 
but  there  are  many  among  them  who  have 
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been  prisoners  among  the  others,  or  who 
have  come  from  others  and  been  taken  in 
war,  but  chance  willed  that  not  one  could 
be  found  in  that  band  to  interpret  for  the 
others.  It  was  necessary  to  give  a full  box 
of  goods  and  the  next  day  twenty-four 
axes  in  trade. 

“ When  they  [the  Sioux]  were  eight 
leagues  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  they 
resolved  to  go  by  land  to  their  village  sixty 
leagues,  or  thereabout,  distant  from  the 
landing  place,  not  being  willing  to  carry 
our  people’s  things  [that  is,  the  things 
of  Accault,  Picard  and  Hennepin]  or  take 
them  by  water.  They  [the  Indians]  also 
made  them  [the  Frenchmen]  give  the  rest 
of  the  axes,  which  they  distributed,  prom- 
ising to  pay  for  them  well  at  the  village; 
but,  two  days  after,  they  also  divided  among 
them  two  boxes  of  goods,  and  having 
quarrelled  over  the  division,  as  well  of  the 
goods  as  of  the  tobacco,  each  chief  pre- 
tending to  be  master,  they  parted  in  jeal- 
ousy, and  took  the  Frenchmen  to  the 
village,  where  they  promised  satisfaction 
in  beaver,  of  which  they  professed  to 
have  a large  number. 

“They  [the  Frenchmen]  were  well  re- 
ceived there  and  at  first  feasted  ; Accault, 
who  was  in  a different  village  from  that 
in  which  the  Rev.  Father  Louis  [Henne- 
pin] and  the  Picard  were,  who  were  also 
well  received,  except  that  some  wild  young 
fellows  having  told  the  Picard  to  sing,  the 
fear  which  he  felt  made  him  commit  an 
act  of  cowardice,  as  it  is  only  slaves  who 
sing  on  reaching  a village.  Accault,  who 
was  not  there,  could  not  prevent  it,  but 
they  had  subjected  them  to  no  treatment 
approaching  that  given  to  slaves.  They 
were  never  tied  and  payment  was  at  once 


promised  for  what  the  young  men  had 
taken,  because  Accault  having  found  some 
by  whom  he  could  make  himself  under- 
stood, made  them  feel  the  importance  of 
doing  so,  and  two  calumets  were  at  once 
danced  and  some  beaver  robes  presented 
to  begin  the  payment ; but  as  there  was 
too  little,  Accault  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  it. 

“ Six  weeks  after,  having  all  returned 
with  the  Nadouesioux  hunting  towards 
Ouisconsing  [that  is,  the  three  Frenchmen 
and  the  Sioux  having  returned  toward  the 
Wisconsin  river],  the  Rev.  Father  Louis 
Hennepin  and  Picard  resolved  to  come  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  [Wisconsin],  where 
I [that  is,  La  Salle]  had  promised  to  send 
tidings  of  myself,  as  I did  by  six  men, 
whom  the  Jesuits  debauched,  telling  them 
that  the  Rev.  Father  Louis  [Hennepin] 
and  his  traveling  companions  had  been 
killed.  They  [the  Picard  and  Hennepin] 
were  allowed  to  go  there  [that  is,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin]  alone  to  show 
that  they  were  not  treated  as  slaves,  and 
that  Du  Lhut  [Du  Luth]  is  wrong  in 
boasting  that  he  delivered  them  [the 
Frenchmen]  from  bondage,  inasmuch  as 
on  the  way  and'  as  long  as  they  [the  In- 
dians] had  provisions,  the  French  had  the 
best,  although  they  fasted  well  when  the 
Indians  ran  out  of  food.  The  plundering 
was  caused  by  jealousy  only  ; for  they 
[the  Indians]  were  from  different  villages 
and  very  few  from  that  [Sioux  village] 
where  the  French  [Accault,  Picard  and 
Hennepin]  were  to  go;  they  [the  Sioux  who 
captured  the  Frenchmen]  did  this  to  have 
a share  of  the  goods,  of  which  they  were 
afraid  they  would  get  nothing,  if  they  once 
got  into  the  village  where  the  French 
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were  [to  go]  ; but  the  old  men  blamed 
the  young  greatly  and  offered  and  began 
the  satisfaction  which  the  said  Accault 
was  to  receive  [and  which  has  just  been 
mentioned].  So  little  did  they  retain  the 
French  as  slaves  that  they  gave  the  Rev. 
Father  [Hennepin]  and  the  Picard  a 
canoe  to  come  and  obtain  tidings  of  me 
[that  is,  of  La  Salle].” 

One  more  quotation  from  the  advocate 
for  Prairie  du  Chien  as  being  the  place 
where  La  Salle  began  his  trading-post, 
will  include  all  that  he  has  to  say  in  the 
volume  before  alluded  to,  on  that  subject : 
“ As  the  locality  of  Prairie  du  Chien 
was  confessedly  the  most  fitting  place  for 
trading  purposes  of  any  point  in  the  Wis- 
consin country,  we  may  well  judge  that 
La  Salle,  with  his  long  experience  and 
observation,  was  not  slow  to  fix  his  trading 
establishment  at  that  favorite  locality,  and 
he  deserves  the  credit  of  having,  in  all 
probability,  been  the  primitive  trader  at 
that  point,  so  far  as  we  have  any  recorded 
evidence.  Whatever  he  did,  however* 
was  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  effecting 
the  settlement  of  the  country  as  in  secur- 
ing trade  and  profit  in  furs  and  peltries, 
which  was  equally  true  of  all  the  early 
traders,  with  their  forts  and  trading  estab- 
lishments scattered  along  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  northwest.” 

Let  us  examine  the  separate  proposi- 
tions contained  in  the  quotation  just  given  : 
(i)  It  is  assumed  that  the  locality  of 
Prairie  du  Chien  was,  in  1680,  the  most 
fitting  place  for  trading  purposes  of  any 
point  in  the  Wisconsin  country.  But,  in 
support  of  this  declaration,  there  is  no 
record  or  other  evidence  extant.  (2)  Be- 
cause Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1680  (or  be- 
fore), was  such  a fitting  place  for  trading 
purposes,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  La  Salle 
hastened  to  fix  his  trading  establishment 


there.  But  no  writer  of  early  western 
events  has  advanced  any  such  idea.  (3) 
La  Salle  deserves  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  trader  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  all 
probability.  But  there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  a scratch  of  the  pen,  by  any  writer, 
so  far  as  is  known,  suggesting  any  such 
credit. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  importance  to 
fix  the  time  when  La  Salle  began  his  trad- 
ing-post on  the  Wisconsin.  But  this  can 
be  determined  only  approximately.  That 
it  was  not  commenced  before  Hennepin 
and  his  companions  left  the  Illinois  for  the 
country  of  the  Sioux  (February,  1680), 
there  can  be  no  question.  No  account 
of  La  Salle  before  that  date  refers  to  any 
such  establishment;  Hennepin  does  not 
mention  it,  which  he  undoubtedly  would 
have  done  had  it  been  in  existence,  for 
he  passed  up  the  Wisconsin,  on  his  return 
to  civilization,  early  in  the  fall  of  1680. 
In  1681,  when  La  Salle  had  received  a 
full  statement  as  to  the  upper  Mississippi 
country,  he  was  placed  in  possession  of 
sufficient  knowledge  as  to  the  region  of 
the  Wisconsin — of  the  large  herds  of  buf- 
faloes that  roamed  over  that  derelict  region 
(for  no  savage  tribes  then  inhabited  that 
river ) — to  begin  understanding^  the 
founding  of  a trading-post  there ; and  he 
declares,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
1682,  that  he  had  commenced  such  an  es- 
tablishment. It  is  safe  to  conclude,  then, 
that  it  was  during  the  year  1681,  or  in  the 
first  half  of  1682,  that  steps  were  taken 
by  him  to  start  his  enterprise  on  the  Wis- 
consin. The  subsequent  career  of  La 
Salle  makes  it  certain  that  it  was  of  very 
short  existence.  Exactly  where,  on  that 
river,  it  was  located  will  continue  to  re- 
main, doubtless,  a matter  of  the  merest 
conjecture, 

C.  W.  B. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


While  there  is'no  disposition  to  discuss  any- 
thing of  present  politics  in  this  connection,  no 
exception  can  be  taken  to  a retrospective 
glance  at  the  past  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  pub- 
lic events  of  to-day — a man  who,  in  his  person, 
associations  and  traditions,  is  a link  between 
the  old  generation  of  statesmen  and  the  new — 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  vice-president.  Three  times  and  only  three 
times  has  he  been  a candidate  before  the  peo- 
ple in  a popular  election.  In  1844,  when  but 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  nominated  to 
congress  by  the  Democrats  of  the  district  in 
which  he  was  then  practicing  law — the  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio— and  elected.  During  that  service 
he  voted  for  the  “ Wilmot  Proviso,”  and  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
as  a needless  disturbance  of  a fair  settlement 
of  controverted  questions,  the  re-opening  of 
which  might  produce  endless  troubles.  A 
lawyer  all  the  way  through,  he  declined  a re- 
election  and  went  back  to  the  bar.  In  1851 
he  was  elected  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
state,  under  the  new  constitution,  and  drew  the 
term  for  four  years.  Serving  a portion  of  that 
time  as  chief-justice,  he  again  declined  a re- 
nomination, and  remained  in  private  life  until 
1867,  when  the  Ohio  Democrats  looked  about 
for  a man  to  run  against  General  Hayes.  A 
majority  of  forty-two  thousand  in  the  preceding 
year — when  William  Henry  Smith,  now  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  elected  secretary  of  state 
over  Ben  La  Fevre — was  to  be  cut  down*  and 
the  outlook  was  not  promising.  But  a unani- 
mous vote  in  the  Democratic  state  convention 
showed  that  the  party  was  solidly  back  of  him, 
and  he  accepted  and  went  to  work.  How  well 
he  carried  himself,  is  shown  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  Hayes  was  elected  by  only  2,983 
plurality;  the  legislature  was  carried  by  the 
Democrats,  and  the  proposition  to  amend  the 
state  constitution  in  favor  of  Negro  suffrage 


was  defeated  by  over  fifty  thousand  votes. 
Thurman  was  made  senator,  and  entered  upon 
his  legislative  career. 


It  was  a hard  row  that  Thurman  was  com- 
pelled to  hoe  in  early  life,  but  grit  and  industry 
carried  him  through.  The  devotion  of  his 
mother  made  it  possible  for  him  to  attend  the 
old  academy  at  Chillicothe,  and  while  he  was 
there,  the  greater  part  of  his  associates  de- 
parted for  the  college  courses  for  which  they 
had  been  preparing.  He  was  compelled  to 
remain  at  home,  for  his  parents  not  only  could 
not  furnish  the  needed  money,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  aid  in  the  family  support.  Smarter 
than  any  who  were  sent  away,  and  consumed 
with  a desire  for  knowledge  that  has  never 
been  quenched,  he  saw  his  companions  mount 
the  stage  and  drive  away,  with  a feeling  akin 
to  despair.  With  natural  bitterness  in  his 
heart  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  went  away  to 
that  lonesomest  place  on  the  green  earth,  the 
country  church-yard,  and  lying  down  on  an 
ancient,  flat  tombstone,  cried  out  the  grief  that 
was  within  him.  But  there  was  a touch  of  the 
Roman  about  him  even  then,  and  after  a time 
he  rose  up  with  the  determination  to  do  the 
best  that  in  him  lay.  To  a friend  who  met 
him  on  his  homeward  way,  he  determinedly 
said  : “If  they  have  learned  more  than  I have, 
when  they  come  home,  they  must  work  for  it.” 
And  no  boy  ever  worked  harder  over  his  books 
than  young  Thurman  did  for  many  years 
thereafter.  For  nine  years  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  the  greater  part  of  his  earnings 
went  to  his  sisters  and  his  mother.  He  studied 
literature  and  the  languages  while  he  studied 
law,  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  learned  men  in  public  life.  He  is 
a fine  French  scholar,  and  among  his  favorites 
are  the  early  French  dramatists,  whom  he 
reads  in  the  original.  He  also  has  a genius 
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for  mathematics,  and  frequently  amuses  him- 
self by  working  out  abstruse  and  intricate  prob- 
lems. He  owns  a large  and  well-selected 
library,  that  in  some  form  touches  on  every 
point  of  the  world’s  literature. 

The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Quarterly  for  September  almost  equals  in  his- 
toric and  local  value  the  Marietta  Centennial 
number  issued  in  June.  It  contains  a number 
of  papers  bearing  on  the  history  of  Marietta 
and  the  northwest,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned a memorial  of  Dr.  Israel  W.  Andrews, 
prepared  by  Honorable  William  P.  Cutler, 
who,  for  over  forty  years,  was  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  Dr.  Andrews,  and  who  is  perhaps  more 
fully  conversant  than  anyone  else  with  his 
work  and  its  results;  “A  History  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  First  Church  in  Marietta,” 
with  picture  of  the  old  church  building  erected 
in  1809,  and  still  occupied  by  the  congrega- 
tion, by  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson,  and  of  great 
value  to  all  those  interested  in  the  religious 
elements  in  the  first  colony;  “Three  Impor- 
tant Documents  Relating  to  Land  Cessions  in 
the  Northwest  Territory,”  one  of  which  has 
never  before  been  published,  and  the  other 
two  are  difficult  of  access;  “The  Conclusion 
of  the  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  William  D.  Galla- 
gher, Esq.,”  (with  excellent  portrait)  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Venable ; and  “The  First  Gather- 
ing of  the  Republican  Party  in  Ohio,”  by 
Henry  B.  Carrington — an  important  fragment 
of  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
Ohio,  and  is  in  no  sense  a campaign  document. 


The  ‘Tour’  of  John  Pope,  from  which 
copious  extracts  were  made  in  last  month’s 
issue,  commented  not  alone  upon  Pittsburgh, 
but  gave  attention  to  various  other  cities 
through  which  the  writer  passed.  Some  of 
those  observations  were  doubtless  colored  by 
the  personal  bias  of  one  who  gives  many  signs 
of  being  led  by  his  feelings  and  prejudices. 
Of  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania:  “In  my 
Perambulations  through  Philadelphia  (whose 
Police  is  most  excellent)  I do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  seen  a Beggar,  or  heard  that  Prophanity 


and  Vulgarity  of  Expression,  so  common 
amongst  the  lower  Class  in  all  other  populous 
Cities ; but  on  the  contrary,  discovered  all 
Ranks  decently  habited,  with  a Serenity  of 
Countenance,  mild  Address,  and  in  Steady, 
though  moderate,  Pursuit  of  their  respective 
Vocations.”  Of  Louisville:  “The  Stranger 
here  may  consider  himself  as  at  Home, — for 
such  is  the  extreme  Hospitality  of  the  People, 
that  unknown  to  their  Guest,  they  will  confer, 
or  rather  impose  Acts  of  Beneficence,  which 
cannot  be  refused  without  Rudeness.”  His 
comments  upon  New  Orleans  are  very  much  as 
a visitor  might  make  to-day:  “This  city  is 

the  Residence  of  Don  Miro  a Spanish  Vice- 
roy, and  Emporium  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Indian  Territories  dependent  thereon — it  lies 
in  almost  an  exact  Square.  The  Streets  which 
are  wide,  and  some  of  them  well  paved  with 
Brick,  intersect  each  other  at  right  Angles. 
The  public  Buildings  are  capacious  and  ele- 
gant. The  private  Houses  generally  neat  and 
commodious.  Both  Descriptions  lie  compact 
and  cover  a Space  of  Ground  of  rather  more 
than  Half  a Mile  square.  As  the  Situation  of 
New  Orleans  was  originally  Nothing  more  than 
an  extensive  Morass,  and  subject  to  the  Inun- 
dation of  the  Mississippi , it  became  necessary 
to  exclude  the  Water  by  constructing  Dikes 
from  about  ten  to  fifteen  Feet  in  Height  and 
double  that  Measure  in  Width.  The  steady 
Exertions  of  many  Hands  Were,  and  still,  are 
employed  in  the  Business;  notwithstanding 
which  the  Dikes  are  sometimes  broken 
through,  and  considerable  Damage  sustained 
by  the  Influx  of  Water  into  their  Cellars, 
Gardens,  and  lower  Rooms.” 


At  li  Pensacola,  the  Metropolis  of  West 
Floidda ,”  he  found  “but  one  Tavern  for  the 
Accommodation  of  Americans  and  Foreigners, 
and  its  Rates  are  enormously  high.”  “I  was 
much  pleased  with  Augusta  and  its  high  level 
Situation,  but  more  so  with  her  Citizens  and 
the  reputable  Families  in  its  Vincinage.” 
Savannah  was  “happily  situated  for  both  for- 
eign and  internal  Trade,  as  verging  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  East,  and  lying  about  Midway 
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on  the  inland  Navigation,  which  extends  from 
Charleston  to  St.  Mary's  river,  the  Southern 
Extremity  of  the  United  States.”  “The  Situa- 
tion of  Charleston , the  Character  of  her  Citi- 
zens and  the  Nature  of  her  Police  fit  her  for 
Trade  and  Commerce,  which  however  are  not 
driven  to  that  Extent  as  is  observable  in  some 
Northern  Towns  which  do  not  possess  the 
third  Part  of  her  Opulence.  In  Point  of  Pros- 
pect it  eclipses  all  other  Cities  in  the  Union, 
and  is  inferior  to  only  Three  in  Size,  Wealth, 
Population,  Trade  and  Elegance  of  Buildings. 
Her  Citizens  are  a gay,  luxurious  People  fond 
of  Dress  and  pompous  Equipage,  in  which 
they  give  the  Ton  to  Augusta  and  Savannah 
who  are  most  excellent  Copyists.” 

The  Wisconsin  State  Historical  society  has 
received  from  Judge  B.  F.  Heuston  of  Winona, 
and  Messrs.  George  H.  Squiers  and  Antoine 
Grignon  of  Trempealeau,  a box  of  relics  from 
the  excavation  that  has  been  in  progress,  off 
and  on  for  the  past  year,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  a mile  above  Trempealeau 
village  and  some  three  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Black  river,  as  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
informs  us.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
excavation  has  been  made  with  a view  to  estab- 
lishing the  theory  of  Judge  Heuston  that  on 
the  site  mentioned  was  one  of  the  several  forts 
built  by  Nicholas  Perrot,  the  noted  French 
commander  and  explorer,  in  1684-86,  on  the 
banks  'of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Some  five 
fire-places  of  a crude  fashion  were  unearthed, 
buried  beneath  an  accumulation  of  forest  debris 
two  feet  deep.  Great  stumps,  cut  forty  years 
ago  by  the  present  owner  of  the  land,  were 
buried  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  fire-places, 
the  chopper  not  being  aware  that  he  was  clear- 
ing a forest  that  had  grown  up  since  the  early 
French  occupation  on  this  point  of  river  bank, 
and  had  pushed  itself  up  through  their  rude 
stone-work,  now  carpeted  over  with  woodlawn 
turf.  In  the  bottom  of  the  fire-places  were 
beds  of  ashes,  in  which  were  charred  bones  of 
birds  and  animals.  It  is  thought,  also,  that  the 
trace  of  a burned  stockade  was  found  in  a 


short  line  of  charcoal  along  one  side  of  the  fire- 
places. What  had  evidently  been  used  as  a 
blacksmith’s  forge  was  also  found,  with  bits 
of  rudely  wrought  iron  lying  about — a pike, 
fashioned  out  of  a gun-barrel,  and  some 
wrought  nails  ; there  was  also  a quantity  of 
slag  by  the  forge,  which  those  expert  in  such 
matters  think  was  the  result  of  crude  attempts 
to  smelt  some  of  the  floating  iron  ore  to  be 
found  in  the  neighboring  bluffs — showing  that 
the  forge  had  played  the  part  of  bloomary  as 
well. 


Some  of  the  bones  originally  found  in  the 
ashes  were  those  of  deer  and  dogs,  the  latter  a 
great  Indian  delicacy  and  not  despised  by  the 
French  explorers  when  out  of  other  meat ; but, 
unfortunately,  none  of  these  early  discoveries 
were  kept,  although  a pair  of  buffalo  horns, 
found  at  a later  day  within  the  encampment, 
were  preserved,  and  are  now  with  the  iron  and 
slag  relics  sent  to  the  Historical  society.  The 
advance  of  the  season  has  caused  the  cessation 
of  the  spasmodic  work  for  this  year,  but  Mr. 
Squiers,  who  has  been  the  principal  excavator, 
will  continue  his  labor  next  year.  He  is  a 
gentleman  competent  for  this  service,  having 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion on  somewhat  similar  work ; his  labor  in 
the  Trempealeau  excavation  has  been  gratui- 
tous, being  induced  by  his  historical  enthusi- 
asm. That  this  Trempealeau  encampment  was 
once  an  old  French  post,  either  for  trading 
purposes  or  those  of  defense  or  both,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  doubt.  But  whether  or 
not  Fort  St.  Antoine,  the  principal  stronghold 
of  Perrot,  remains  an  open  question.  If  built 
by  Perrot.  at  all,  it  was  probably  only  his 
“ Wintering  Bluff,”  which  is  to  be  found 
located  at  this  very  point  on  the  famous  map 
of  the  west  made  by  the  cartographer,  Franque- 
lin,  a contemporary  of  Perrot.  In  any  event, 
the  Trempealeau  find  is  interesting  historically, 
and  deserves  the  attention  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  both  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  an- 
tiquaries. 
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‘ France  and  the  Confederate  Navy — 
1862-1868  : An  International  Episode.’ 
By  John  Bigelow.  Published  by  Harper 
& Brothers,  New  York.  Received  of  the 
Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  as  a representative  of  the 
United  States  government  in  France  during  a 
critical  period  of  the  war,  had  access  to  much 
information  not  open  to  the  public,  of  which 
he  has  made  good  use  in  this  book.  He  fully 
relates  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Con- 
federacy with  the  French  emperor,  for  “ the 
construction  in  the  dock-yards  of  France  of 
several  vessels  of  war  for  the  Confederate 
navy,  more  formidable  than  any  then  afloat. 
Had  these  vessels  reached  the  coast  of  America, 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  might  possibly 
now  be  under  two  or  more  independent  gov- 
ernments ; or,  if  under  one,  a widely  different 
one  from  that  under  which  we  are  now  living, 
or  from  any  which  our  fathers  designed 
for  us.  The  history  of  that  conspiracy,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  the  calamities  with  which 
it  was  so  big  were  averted,  invite  the  reader’s 
attention  in  these  pages.” 

While  Mr.  Bigelow  has  not  attempted  to  tell 
in  .chonological  order  the  whole  story  of  the 
secret  operations  and  correspondence  between 
France  and  the  Confederates,  and  has  helcL 
himself  mainly  to  the  points  that  have  fallen 
under  his  own  official  observation,  he  has 
thrown  a volume  of  light  upon  an  “inter- 
national episode”  little  known  to  this  genera- 
tion and  almost  forgotten  by  that  in  which  it 
occurred,  but  that  would  have  had  a great  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  our  land,  had  not  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox  compelled  France  to  a 
policy  of  outward  friendship  that  was  foreign 
to  the  policy  and  desire  of  the  emperor  of 
France.  The  book  is  one  more  added  to  that 
long  list  already  bequeathed  to  the  future  by 
the  actors  in  the  great  Rebellion,  who  have 


attempted  to  preserve  an  accurate  and  faithful 
account  of  the  events  of  which  they  were  a 
part. 

‘ The  Wishing-Cap  Papers.  ’ By  Leigh  Hunt. 

( Now  first  collected. ) Published  by  Lee 
& Shepard,  Boston.  Received  of  the  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

‘ Fireside  Saints,  Mr.  Caudle’s  Breakfast 
Talk,  and  Other  Papers.’  By  Douglas 
Jerrold.  (Now  first  collected.)  Published 
by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  Received  of  the 
Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

‘ Broken  Lights  : An  Inquiry  Into  the 

Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects 
of  Religious  Faith.’  By  Frances  Power 
Cobbe.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

‘ Religious  Duty.’  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

The  four  books  above  mentioned  belong  to 
the  new  “ Good  Company  ” series  of  selected 
works  of  eminent  English  authors,  which 
Messrs.  Lee  & Shepard  some  time  since  an- 
nounced, and  that  has  been  awaited  with  con- 
siderable interest.  In  addition  to  the  books 
here  named,  the  series  will  contain  such  works 
as  ‘The  Lover,’  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Tattler , by  Marmaduke  Myrtle,  Gent.  ( Richard 
Ste*fele);  ‘ Dreamthorp,’  by  Alexander  Smith; 
‘A  Physician’s  Problems,’  by  Charles  Elam; 
‘The  Schoolmaster,’ by  Roger  Ascham;  ‘The 
Story  of  the  Development  Theory,’  by  Joseph 
Y.  and  Fanny  Bergen;  ‘The  Philosophy  of 
Mirth,’  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  illustra- 
tive anecdotes,  by  B.  F.  Clark;  ‘The  Gentle- 
man,’ by  George  H.  Calvert;  ‘Education,’ 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  etc.  The  happiness  of 
these  selections,  and  the  eminent  character  of 
the  authors  who  are  to  appear  in  the  series, 
speak  fully  for  themselves.  Of  those  above 
named,  ‘The  Wishing-Cap  Papers,’  are  writ- 
ten in  Leigh  Hunt’s  happiest  manner,  and 
abound  in  rich  and  felicitous  descriptions  of 
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nature,  in  kindly  comments  on  favorite  authors 
and  books,  and  in  thoughtful  and  good-natured 
speculations  on  human  life.  The  various  essays 
in  the  collection  are  terse  in  style,  vigorous  in 
thought,  and  show  that  this  genial  essayist  had 
the  “true  capabilities  of  wrath,”  and  could 
battle  for  the  right.  M.  Taine  has  said  that 
wit  is  “ the  art  of  stating  things  in  a pleasant 
way,”  which,  if  true,  makes  ‘The  Wishing- 
Cap  Papers  ’ a very  witty  book  and  Leigh  Hunt 
a great  wit,  for  his  sentences  are  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  this  eminent  Frenchman’s  defini- 
tion of  wit.  The  book  has  a firm  hold 
on  the  reading  population,  and  in  its  new 
appearance  will  gain  additional  popularity — 
a popularity  worthy  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  never 
wrote  a dull  line. 

‘ Fireside  Saints,  Mr.  Caudle’s  Breakfast 
Talk,  and  Other  Papers,’  by  Douglas  Jerrold — 
one  of  the  most  humorous,  witty  and  inimitable 
of  writers — may  be  classed  among  the  most 
successful  hits  of  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold. 
This  collection  of  his  writings,  which  have  been 
gathered  into  this  pleasing  volume,  com- 
prises rare  specimens  of  every  variety  of  his 
versatile  genius.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find 
another  volume  in  the  language  which  will 
surpass  this  one  in  its  plenteous  harvest  of  jest 
and  fancy,  tenderness  and  pathos,  sound  sense 
and  keen  satire.  Besides  the  twelve  chapters 
of  “ Mr.’  Caudle’s  Breakfast  Talk,”  and  the 
fifteen  “Hedgehog  Letters,”  which  may  be 
read  consecutively,  or  at  brief  sittings,  as  one 
pleases,  and  with  equal  pleasure,  there  are 
sixteen  other  short  papers,  just  long  enough  to 
read  of  an  evening,  or  to  fill  up  an  unoccupied 
or  wearisome  hour,  and  abounding  with  the 
conceits — quaint,  frolicsome,  genial  and  witty — 
of  this  amiable  and  delightful  writer,  of  whom 
Leigh  Hunt  once  justly  said  that  if  he  had 
“the  sting  of  the  bee,  he  had  also  his  honey.” 

The  works  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe  are  in  a 
very  different  vein,  but  they  touch  close  to  the 
better  thoughts  of  human  life,  and  become  an 
aspiration  to  a higher  performance  of  duty. 


‘Famous  American  Statesmen.’  By  Sarah 
K.  Bolton,  author  of  ‘ Poor  Boys  Who  Be- 
came Famous,’  ‘Girls  Who  Became  Famous,’ 
‘ Stories  From  Life,’ etc.,  etc.  Published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  New  York. 

Those  who  know  Mrs.  Bolton  as  she  is  known 
here  in  the  city  of  her  home,  are  not  surprised, 
as  doubtless  strangers  are,  that  she  should 
produce  so  many  valuable  works  in  quick  suc- 
cession; for  her  industry  has  long  been 
recognized  as  equal  to  her  ability.  She  has 
made  a study  of  American  biography,  and 
writes  not  merely  that  the  facts  concerning  the 
man  or  woman  limned  may  be  properly 
brought  out,  but  that  the  narrations  shall  enter- 
tain and  carry  a moral  as  well.  Perhaps  her 
best  work  in  that  direction  has  been  furnished 
in  the  handsome  volume  that  Crowell  & Co. 
have  just  offered  the  trade.  The  men  whose 
lives  she  has  so  pleasantly  and  carefully  set 
before  the  youth  of  America,  are  such  as 
would  interest  a writer  and  bring  forth  the 
best  that  was  to  be  given — Washington, 
Franklin  and  Hamilton  of  the  early  days; 
Webster  and  Clay  of  the  great  period  of  con- 
stitutional statesmanship ; Sumner,  as  repre- 
senting the  crusade  for  emancipation ; and 
Grant  and  Garfield  of  these  later  days ; with 
others  than  those  mentioned.  New  facts  and 
new  methods  of  presentation  make  these 
sketches  interesting  even  to  those  familiar  with 
the  theme ; while  to  the  youth  they  must  be  of 
absorbing  interest.  A number  of  fine  portraits 
are  furnished.  We  congratulate  Mrs.  Bolton 
upon  the  excellence  of  her  work  in  this  volume, 
and  readers  of  biography  that  she  has  once 
more  turned  her  pen  in  that  direction. 

‘Protection  Echoes  from  the  Capitol.’ 
Edited  by  Thomas  H.  McKee,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  United  States  senate,  as- 
sisted by  Honorable  W.  W.  Curry  of  In- 
diana. Published  by  McKee  & Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

This  work  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  timely,  and 
comes  at  a time  when  men  who  desire  to  learn 
all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  question  of 
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protection,  but  who  have  not  time  to  go  into 
an  exhaustive  study  thereof,  need  a com- 
pendium which  this  volume  most  fully  sup- 
plies. It  contains  1,254  selections  from 
the  great  tariff  debate  on  the  Mills  bill 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  on 
the  President’s  message  in  the  senate ; also 
other  important  tariff  information,  to  which  is 
added  the  existing  tariff  and  the  Mills  bill,  in 
parallel  columns,  compared.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  1789, 
congress  has  been  in  session  one  hundred  and 
twelve  times  and  occupied  13,627  days. 
During  this  period  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  bills  for  raising  revenue  upon  imposts 
have  become  laws.  The  best  thought  ex- 
pressed in  all  this  debate  forms  the  basis  of  the 
present  discussion  on  the  Mills  bill.  Four  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-six  large  quarto 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  contains 
this  debate  in  about  two  hundred  set  speeches, 
running  through  sixty-six  days,  and  the  work 
required  to  cull  the  best  thought  and  expres- 
sion from  all  this  has  been  very  great.  “It  is 
a lexicon  to  which  the  students  of  the  topic 
can  refer  with  advantage,”  says  Senator  Ingalls 
of  the  work ; while  Senator  John  Sherman  adds : 
“It  is  certainly  a great  mine  of  argument  in 
favor  of  protection,  in  a form  very  convenient 
for  reference,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  useful  in 
the  present  canvass.  As  a ready  book  of 
reference  it  will  be  invaluable.” 

* Down  the  Great  River  ; Embracing  an 
Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  True 
Source  of  the  Mississippi,  Together  with 
Views,  Descriptive  and  Pictorial,  of  the 
Cities,  Towns,  Villages  and  Scenery  on 
the  Banks  of  the  River,  as  Seen  During 
a Canoe  Voyage  of  Over  Three  Thousand 
Miles  from  its  Head-waters  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.’  By  Captain  Willard  Glazier, 
author  of  ‘Soldiers  of  the  Saddle,’  ‘Cap- 
ture, Prison-pen  and  Escape,’  ‘Battles  for 
the  Union,’  etc.  Published  by  Hubbard 
Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  given  the  title  to  this  book  in  full, 
because  it  describes,  in  fewer  words  than  might 
otherwise  be  employed,  the  varied  character 
of  the  contents  and  the  great  claim  that  the 


author  so  confidently  puts  forth;  for  in  this 
work,  as  heretofore  in  the  public  press,  Captain 
Glazier  lays  claim  to  being  the  true  discoverer 
of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi — a claim  that 
many  have  denied,  and  that  is  even  yet  in 
course  of  settlement  before  the  geographers 
and  the  public.  Of  that  claim,  the  author  says 
briefly  in  his  introduction:  “Satisfied  that 

the  exploration  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Mississippi  had  been  completed  by  Schoolcraft 
and  Nicollet,  nothing  further  was  attempted 
in  this  quarter,  with  the  exception  of  a partial 
survey,  from  1836  to  1881 — an  interval  of  forty- 
five  years — when  in  the  latter  year  the  question 
of  the  fountain-head  of  the  great  river  was 
again  revived,  and  a hitherto  unrecognized 
lake  to  the  south  of  Itasca  was  located  by  the 
author  of  this  volume  as  the  primal  reser- 
voir— the  true  source  of  the  Father  of  Waters .” 
This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it  our  province, 
to  attempt  an  investigation  of  this  claim,  nor 
to  pass  judgment  upon  it,  although  in  passing 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Captain  Glazier  very 
plausibly  states  his  case,  and  furnishes  many 
points  in  corroboration.'  Yet  we  can  say  that 
in  this  description  of  his  long  float  down  the 
great  river,  he  has  made  a readable  book,  and 
given  many  bright  and  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  people  and  places  upon  its  banks.  One 
hundred  and  sixteen  days  were  occupied  in 
the  trip,  all  of  which  were  filled  with  observa- 
tion and  incident.  The  book  has  been  finely 
illustrated,  and  supplied  with  all  the  skill  of 
the  printer  and  binder.  It  is  valuable  in  that 
it  is  the  detailed  description  of  travel  upon  a 
highway  of  which  the  people  have  little 
knowledge. 

‘The  Aryan  Race:  its  Origin  and  its 
Achievements.’  By  Mr.  Charles  Morris, 
author  of  ‘ A Manual  of  Classical  Literature.  ’ 
Published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  & Company, 
Chicago. 

This  work  that  combines  history,  description 
and  philosophy  in  about  equal  proportions 
fills  a place  in  the  literature  that  has  grown  up 
concerning  this  wonderful  race,  that  no  other 
book  attempts  to  fill.  As  the  author  well  says, 
the  story  of  this  people,  despite  the  great 
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interest  which  surrounds  it,  remained  unwritten, 
heretofore,  in  any  complete  sense  ; there  are 
many  books,  indeed,  which  deal  with  it  frag- 
mentarily,  yet  no  general  treatment  of  the 
subject  had  been  essayed  until  Mr.  Morris  gave 
us  the  one  above  cited.  That  he  has  done  his 
work  well,  a glance  at  the  contents  of  the  work 
will  make  sure.  It  is,  as  has  been  well  said, 
“a  thoughtful  and  admirable  attempt  to  trace 
the  intellectual  history  of  humanity  from  its 
source.  It  shows  wide  reading,  deep  study  and 
fine  analytical  powers,  and  is  exceptionally 
interesting,  not  only  for  the  student  but  for 
intelligent  and  knowledge-seeking  readers  gen- 
erally. We  know  of  no  one  volume  in  which 
so  vast  a fund  of  information  relating  to  the 
Aryans  can  be  found.  It  cannot  fail  to  attract 
and  to  interest  thoughtful  people  of  every 
degree.  In  scientific  carefulness,  fullness  of 
knowledge,  sobriety  of  judgment,  clearness  of 
style  and  sustained  interest,  the  book  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  It  must  have  been  the  outcome 
of  long  and  careful  study,  and  it  fills  a place  in 
our  literature  hitherto  entirely  vacant,  and  fills 
it  in  a way  which  does  credit  both  to  his 
scholarship  and  his  literary  powers.  The  man 
that  wants  to  know  all  about  his  own  race  and 
the  ancestry  of  modern  nations,  such  as  the 
Teutons,  the  Slavs,  the  Celts,  the  Saxons  and 
others,  should  study  it.  It  is  learned  without 
being  pedantic,  and  profound  without  being 
unintelligible.  It  gives  a mass  of  information 
and  interesting  data.” 

‘ Adventures  of  Pioneer  Children  ; or 
Life  in  the  Wilderness:  A Portrayal  of 
the  Part  Performed  by  the  Children  of 
the  Early  Pioneers  in  Establishing 
Homes  in  the  Wilderness.’  By  E.  Fen- 
wick Colerick.  Published  by  Robert  Clarke 
& Company,  Cincinnati.  Illustrated. 

This  collection  of  thrilling  narratives  of  the 
‘Adventures  of  Pioneer  Children’  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  general  history  of  our  country 
and  the  local  histories  of  the  border  wars,  etc., 
together  with  many  interesting  incidents,  acts 
of  heroism  and  exciting  adventures  with  wild 
beasts  and  the  crafty  Indian,  founded  on  facts, 
obtained  from  the  actors  or  their  descendants, 


which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print. 
It  is,  indeed,  a book  of  exciting  interest.  The 
children  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  wilderness  of  a hundred  years  ago 
faced,  with  their  parents,  the  danger  of  savages 
and  wild  beasts.  The  boys  and  girls  of  that 
time  were  necessarily  a part  of  the  pioneer 
army,  realizing  as  soon  as  they  could  think  that 
their  lives  were  constantly  in  peril.  As  a result 
certain  qualities  were  developed  in  them  that 
seem  surprising  to  their  descendants  of  this  day. 
As  they  shared  the  risk  and  bore  a hand  in  the 
common  defense,  they  well  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  historian,  and  the  idea  of  writing  up 
their  daring  exploits  and  devoted  bravery  is  to 
be  warmly  commended.  Mr.  Colerick  has 
written  an  absorbing  book,  one  that  will  be 
read  with  wonder  as  well  as  eagerness. 

‘ Montezuma’s  Gold  Mines.’  By  Fred  A. 
Ober,  author  of  ‘The  Silver  City,’  ‘His- 
tory of  Mexico,  ’ etc.  Published  by  D. 
Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

This  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
young,  and  by  no  means  without  charm  to 
those  of  older  years.  It  is  a tale  of  adventure 
without  extravagance,  and  weaves  enough  of 
historical  and  descriptive  matter  with  the  text 
to  give  it  an  added  value  in  that  direction. 
It  is  well  illustrated.  Mr.  Ober  is  a writer  of 
skill  and  experience,  and  holds  the  attention 
when  once  it  is  engaged  upon  any  of  his 
charming  stories. 

‘The  Battle  of  Gettysburgh.’  By  General 
Alfred  E.  Lee,  secretary  of  the  Gettysburgh 
Memorial  Commission  of  Ohio.  Illustrated 
with  twenty  full  page  engravings  of  the  Ohio 
Memorials.  Published  by  A.  H.  Smythe, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

General  Lee’s  story  of  that  great  battle,  as 
told  in  this  volume,  is  one  of  the  most  graphic 
and  interesting  of  the  many  that  have  been 
placed  upon  paper.  His  fairness  and  justice 
to  all  concerned  is  commendable,  while  his 
literary  ability  for  the  task  is  unquestioned. 
The  fine  engravings  of  the  memorials,  which 
Ohio  has  patriotically  placed  upon  the  battle- 
field, add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
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make  a possession  which  one  would  care  to 
secure  and  preserve  for  the  art  value  alone. 

‘The  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful.’  By 
William  C.  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
Published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  & Co., 
Chicago. 

This  interesting  volume  of  essays  upon  a 
variety  of  themes,  delicately  handled,  is  in  its 
fifth  thousand,  which  certainly  is  a mark  of  its 
popularity.  It  consists  of  eight  themes,  four 
by  each  of  the  authors — “Blessed  by 
Drudgery,”  “Faithfulness,”  “ I Had  a Friend,” 
“Tenderness,”  “A  Cup  of  Cold  Water,” 
“The  Seamless  Robe,”  “Wrestling  and  Bless- 
ing” and  “The  Divine  Benediction.”  The 
practical  wisdom,  laid  deep  in  a vein  of  poetic 
prose,  makes  the  volume  well  worth  the  read- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  one  has  in 
that  perusal. 

‘ Ground  Rents  in  Philadelphia.’  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Allinson  and  Boies  Penrose,  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  Number 
three,  in  the  publications  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  an  exhaustive,  yet  clearly  understood, 
exposition  of  a peculiar  phase  of  property-hold- 
ing in  a great  city  where  the  tenement  house  is 
practically  unknown. 

‘Successful  Women.’  By  Sarah  K.  Bolton, 
author  of  ‘How  Success  is  Won,’  ‘Social 
Studies  in  England,’  etc.  Published  by  D. 
Lathrop  Company,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Bolton  has  introduced  us  in  this  in- 
stance to  a company  of  women  whose  lives 
have  hardly  heretofore  been  given  the  public 
in  book  form — those  of  the  present  generation 
of  workers,  whose  work  is  by  no  means  done. 
Juliet  Corson,  Mary  Louise  Booth,  Francis  E. 
Willard  and  Mrs.  Alden  are  of  the  number, 
with  others  equally  or  less  well  known.  A 
portrait  of  each  of  the  subjects  is  furnished, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  of  the 
artist  has  not  been  up  to  the  requirements  of 
this  otherwise  beautiful  and  artistic  work. 
Mrs.  Bolton  seems  to  have  been  at  her  best — 
her  sketches  are  interesting,  and  the  characters 


have  been  made  to  live  with  a new  and  absorb- 
ing interest.  While  the  work  is  for  old  and 
young,  it  is  such  as  a parent  would  be  glad  to 
have  in  the  hands  of  the  girls,  encouraging 
them  to  new  efforts,  and  emulating  them  to 
honorable  deeds. 

‘The  Land  of  the  Nihilist;  Russia,  its 
People,  its  Palaces,  its  Politics.  A Nar- 
rative of  Travel  in  the  Czar’s  Domin- 
ions.’ By  William  Elroy  Curtis,  author  of 
‘The  Capitals  of  Spanish  America,’  ‘ A Sum- 
mer Scamper,’  ‘ The  Children  of  the  Sun,’ 
etc.  Published  by  Belford,  Clarke  & Co., 
Chicago,  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Curtis’  admirable  work  upon  the  Spanish 
capitals  of  South  America  is  accompanied  in 
this  volume  by  a description  of  his  personal 
observations  and  experiences  in  the  land  of 
which  the  world  has  at  present  so  much  to  say, 
and  especially  so  much  to  ask.  In  the  summer 
of  1887,  as  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  he  spent  some  time  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  other  portions  of  the  Czar’s  do- 
mains, finding  many  amazing  things,  and  seeing 
many  strange  sights  that  only  a newspaper 
correspondent  would  undertake  to  describe. 
His  letters  to  the  News  having  won  such  wide- 
spread and  favorable  comment,  he  was  led  to 
arrange  them  in  form  for  handy  and  permanent 
use,  and  the  result  is  this  graphic  and  fully 
illustrated  book.  The  work  becomes  not  only 
one  of  description,  but  a guide-book  as  well. 
Mr.  Curtis  writes  with  a trained  and  facile  pen, 
and  in  the  things  he  has  described,  both  old 
and  new,  he  has  given  us  a series  of  pictures 
of  charming  reality.  The  endless  variety  of 
fact  he  has  compassed  into  the  space  given,  is 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  work,  and  gives 
it  an  added  value — for  the  world  is  too  busy  now 
to  read  a column  where  a paragraph  will  do,  as 
newspapers  like  the  News  and  writers  of  ex- 
perience like  Mr.  Curtis  long  since  found  out. 

‘ In  Castle  and  Cabin,  or  Talks  in  Ireland 
in  1887.’  By  George  Pellew,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
of  the  Suffolk  bar.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  New  York. 

Mr.  Pellew  spent  four  months  and  over,  in 
Ireland,  making  a study  of  the  conditions  of 
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social,  political  and  business  life  there  existing. 
And  if  he  has  not  produced  a book  which  all 
sides  will  accept  as  a complete  statement  of 
the  case,  he  has  at  least  given  the  public  one 
that  attempts  to  be  fair,  and  that  has  the  merit 
of  being  largely  made  up  of  the  narratives  of 
those  upon  the  ground,  rather  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author.  He  set  upon  every  per- 
son he  met,  no  matter  what  might  be  his  views, 
and  attempted  to  draw  him  into  conversation 
upon  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
reasons  that  made  him  oppose  Home  Rule,  or 
desire  it.  Full  notes  were  taken,  of  these  con- 
versations, and  the  result  is  the  record  of  over 
two  hundred  talks  with  officials,  landlords, 
land  agents,  priests,  farmers,  professional  men, 
merchants,  shop-keepers,  commercial  travelers 
and  laborers.  Of  this  labor,  Mr.  Pellew  says : 
“ Four  months  is,  perhaps,  not  long  enough 
to  find  out  much  about  a country  so  variously 
interesting  as  Ireland.  If  I can,  however, 
succeed  in  making  the  reader  feel  as  though  he 
had  seen  and  heard  what  passed  in  my  pres- 
ence during  those  four  months,  this  little  book 
may  have  been  worth  the  reading.  It  will,  at 
least,  suggest  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  by  any  statesman  and  by  any  nation  that 
proposes  finally  and  at  once,  to  solve  the  group 
of  problems  so  long  unfortunately  known  as 
the  Irish  question.”  The  work  contains  'a 
fine  map  of  Ireland.  It  is  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  great  question  con- 
fronting England  to-day,  and  contains  many 
side-lights  of  information  that  were  not 
-specially  within  the  main  scope  of  the  work. 

x History  of  Tennessee.  The  Making  of 
a State.’  By  James  Phelan.  Published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston.  Re- 
ceived of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. 

The  historical  researches  that  of  recent 
years  have  been  carried  on  in  relation  to  the 
early  days  of  this  southern  commonwealth, 
have  given  it  an  interest  which  it  did  not*seem 
to  possess,  when  overshadowed  by  the  greater 
individuality  of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
As  Mr.  Phelan  says  : “ Although  the  annals  of 
Tennessee  are  not  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
revolutions  which  have  changed  the  complexion 
of  the  world,  yet  her  histoi-y,  in  addition  to 
the  interest  which  it  possesses  for  her  children 
as  giving  an  account  of  the  achievements  of 
their  ancestors,  has  one  claim  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thoughtful  student  of  history  which 
is  peculiarly  her  own.  In  it  can  be  studied, 
as  under  a glass  and  in  an  hour,  the  process  of 


development  which  in  other  states  is  either  im- 
perfectly displayed  or  is  spread  over  a long 
stretch  of  time,  the  periods  of  which  are  in- 
distinctly understood,  or  marred  by  extraneous 
and  disturbing  causes.  . . In  Tennessee  we 

have  within  the  limits  of  a century  a picture 
of  National  life  as  complete  as  that  of  England 
through  its  two  thousand  years,  or  that  of 
Rome,  from  the  kings  to  the  emperors.  We 
can  study  the  process  by  which  wildernesses 
were  turned  into  gardens,  and  observe  the 
stages  of  development  from  primitive  rudeness 
to  civilization  and  refinement,  from  disorgani- 
zation to  organization  ; from  the  absence  of  all 
law,  through  all  the  grades  of  a complete  sys- 
tem of  laws  imperfectly  obeyed,  to  a time  when 
a community  of  nearly  two  millions  of  people 
live  together  in  the  bonds  of  a sober,  industri- 
ous and  law-abiding  citizenship.” 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Mr.  Phelan’s 
work  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  above  view ; and  certainly  a remarkable 
record  is  the  result.  The  ability  and  fairness 
of  the  writer  are  conceded  from  the  opening 
chapter,  while  the  research  and  labor  he  has 
given  are  something  wonderful — as  the  list  of 
authorities  consulted  would  alone  show.  The 
state  gains  anew  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
reader,  and  he  for  the  first  time  understands 
its  full  and  true  relation  to  the  history  of  our 
country  and  the  west.  Many  unexpected  side- 
lights of  history  are  also  displayed  upon 
almost  every  page. 

‘ Ohio  : A Poem  for  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration, 1888.’  By  Bertha  Monroe  Rickoff. 
Published  by  Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  poem  read  by  Miss  Rickoff  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  at 
Delmonico’s,  on  April  7,  1888,  has  been  re- 
produced by  the  enterprise  of  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  in  a beautiful  form,  elegantly  illustrated 
by  a series  of  beautiful  pictures  that  carry  out 
the  suggestions  of  the  text.  That  Miss  Rickoff 
should  be  naturally  possessed  of  literary  talent 
is  no  surprise  to  those  who  know  her  parents, 
her  father  being  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  who  was 
once  at  the  head  of  the  Cincinnati  schools, 
while  both  her  parents  have  written  much  and 
written  well.  The  poem  shows  promise  of 
poetic  viork  that  time  and  experience  will  im- 
prove; and  as  a souvenir  of  Ohio’s  centennial, 
“Ohio”  has  a special  claim  upon  the  public 
interest  aside  from  any  question  of  poetic 
worth. 
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LEGEND  AS  TO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DELAWARES. 


Historians,  as  a general  rule,  are  very 
distrustful  as  to  legends.  All  nations  have 
them,  and  dwell  upon  them  with  great 
pride,  the  legends  generally  pointing  to  a 
supernatural  origin  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  refer.  Greece  had  them  in  abun- 
dance and  Rome,  and  our  American  Indian 
tribes  seem  each  to  have  a legend  of  its 
own.  The  Shawnees  had  legends  of  the 
supernatural  birth  of  their  founder,  one 
bringing  him  up  out  of  the  sea  and  another 
treating  of  him  as  an  Indian  phoenix, 
brought  up  out  of  the  ground  through  the 
ashes  of  a camp-fire.  The  Iroquois,  too, 
had  a legend  of  their  supernatural  origin, 
as  had  the  Cherokees  and  the  southern 
tribes  generally.  So  far  as  these  legends 
treat  of  the  supernatural,  it  is  easy  for  the 
historian  to  throw  them  aside  as  unworthy 
of  notice;  but  when  they  set  forth  a 


tolerably  well-connected  story,  it  is  easy 
to  be  deceived  by  their  seeming  truth. 
This  has  been  the  result  in  the  case  of  the 
legend  published  by  Heckewelder,  as 
prevalent  among  the  Delawares.  It  omits 
all  claims  to  the  supernatural,  and  sets  out 
a story  as  to  where  the  Delawares  came 
from  with  so  much  vraisemblance  that  his- 
torians have  accepted  it  as  veritable  his- 
tory. Bancroft  appears  to  have  set  the 
example  for  this  ; and  it  is  not  marvelous 
that  others  have  followed  in  his  track. 
Still,  despite  Heckewelder’s  childlike  be- 
lief in  it,  and  Bancroft’s  seeming  accept- 
ance of  it,  the  story  is  nothing  but  a 
legend,  with  not  a single  collateral  cir- 
cumstance to  back  it  up. 

Heckewelder,  as  is  well  known,  was  a 
Moravian  missionary  among  the  Delawares 
at  Bethlehem,  on  the  Lehigh,  He  had 
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studied  their  language  diligently,  mixed 
freely  with  them,  and  heard  all  their 
legendary  stories.  Ordinarily,  he  is  a good 
authority  in  the  etymology  of  Delaware 
words  ; but,  being  a credulous  and  un- 
suspicious man,  is  frequently  weak  and 
untrustworthy.  The  childlike  blandness 
with  which  he  narrates  this  legend,  and 
the  easy  credulity  that  leads  him  to  be- 
lieve in  it,  are  proofs  of  his  unsuspicious 
character.  To  us  a legend  is  a legend, 
and  suspicious  because  it  is  a legend ; to 
him,  coming  from  his  pet  Delawares,  it 
was  veritable  history. 

As  Heckewelder’s  statement  of  it  is 
short,  I append  it  herewith.  Many,  per- 
haps most,  of  your  readers  may  have  seen 
it  before  ; but  it  will  well  repay  a perusal. 
It  is  impossible  to  comment  upon  it  freely 
without  having  it  before  the  eye  : 

TRADITION  OF  THE  LENNI-LENAPE. 

“The  Lenni-Lenape  (according  to  the 
traditions  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
ancestors)  resided  many  hundreds  of  years 
ago  in  a very  distant  country  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  American  continent.  For 
some  reason,  which  I do  not  find  ac- 
counted for,  they  determined  on  migrating 
to  the  eastward,  and  accordingly  set  out 
together  in  a body.  After  a very  long 
journey  and  many  nights’  encampments* 
by  the  way,  they  at  length  arrived  on 
the  Namaesi-sipit where  they  fell  in 
with  the  Mengwe,%  who  had  likewise 
emigrated  from  a distant  country,  and  had 

* “Nights’  encampment”  is  a halt  of  one  year 
at  a place. 

+ The  Mississippi,  or  River  of  Fish  ; namaes, 
fish  ; sipu,  river. 

X The  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations. 


struck  upon  this  river  somewhat  higher 
up.  Their  object  was  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Delawares;  they  were  proceeding 
on  to  the  eastward,  until  they  should  find 
a country  that  would  please  them.  The 
spies,  which  the  Lenape  had  sent  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering,  had 
long  before  their  arrival  discovered  that 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  was 
inhabited  by  a very  powerful  nation,  who 
had  many  large  towns  built  on  the  great 
rivers  flowing  through  their  land.  Those 
people  (as  I was  told)  called  themselves 
Talligewi.  Colonel  John  Gibson,  how- 
ever, a gentleman  who  has  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  speaks 
several  of  their  languages,  is  of  opinion 
that  they  were  not  called  Talligewi , but 
Alligewi,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  is  right, 
from  the  traces  of  their  name  which  still 
remain  in  the  country — the  Allegheny 
river  and  mountains  have  indubitably 
been  named  after  them.  The  Delawares 
still  call  the  former  Alligewi- sipu,  the  river 
of  the  Alligewi.  We  have  adopted,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  its  Iroquois 
name,  Ohio,  which  the  French  had  literally 
translated  into  La  Belle  Riviere , the 
Beautiful  River.  A branch  of  it,  however, 
still  retains  the  ancient  name,  Allegheny. 

“ Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  this 
famous  people.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  tall  and  stout,  and  there 
is  a tradition  that  there  were  giants  among 
them,  people  of  a much  larger  size  than 
the  tallest  of  the  Lenape.  It  is  related 
that  they  had  built  to  themselves  regular 
fortifications  or  entrenchments,  from  which 
they  could  sally  out,  but  were  generally 
repulsed.  I have  seen  many  of  the 
fortifications  said  to  have  been  built  by 
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them,  two  of  which,  in  particular,  were 
remarkable.  One  of  them  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Huron,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  on  the  north 
side  of  that  lake,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty-nine  miles  northeast  of  Detroit. 
This  spot  of  ground  was,  in  the  year  1786, 
owned  and  occupied  by  a Mr.  Tucker. 
The  other  works,  properly  entrenchments, 
being  walls  or  banks  of  earth  regularly 
thrown  up,  with  a deep  ditch  on  the  out- 
side, were  on  the  Huron  river,  east  of  the 
Sandusky,  about  six  or  eight  miles  from 
Lake  Erie.  Outside  of  the  gateways  of 
each  of  these  two  entrenchments,  which 
lay  within  a mile  of  each  other,  were  a 
number  of  large,  flat  mounds,  in  which, 
the  Indian  pilot  said,  were  hundreds  of 
the  slain  Talligewi,  whom  I shall  hereafter, 
with  Colonel  Gibson,  call  Alligewi.  Of 
these  entrenchments,  Mr.  Abraham 
Steiner,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time  when 
I saw  them,  gave  a very  accurate  descrip- 
tion, which  was  published  at  Philadelphia 
in  1789  or  1790,  in  some  periodical  work, 
the  name  of  which  I cannot  at  present 
remember. 

“ When  the  Lenape  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  they  sent  a message  to 
the  Alligewi  to  request  permission  to  settle 
themselves  in  their  neighborhood.  This 
was  refused  them,  but  they  obtained  leave 
to  pass  through  the  country,  and  seek  a 
settlement  further  to  the  eastward.  They 
accordingly  began  to  cross  the  Ncunaesi- 
sifiu,  when  the  Alligewi,  seeing  that  their 
numbers  were  so  very  great,  and,  in  fact, 
they  consisted  of  many  thousands,  made 
a furious  attack  on  those  who  had  crossed, 
threatening  them  all  with  destruction  if 
they  dared  to  persist  in  coming  over  to 


their  side  of  the  river.  Fired  at  the 
treachery  of  these  people  and  the  great 
loss  of  men  they  had  sustained,  and,  be- 
sides, not  being  prepared  for  a conflict, 
the  Lenape  consulted  on  what  was  to  be 
done ; whether  to  retreat  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  or  try  their  strength, 
and  let  the  enemy  see  that  they  were  not 
cowards,  but  men,  and  too  high-minded  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  off  before 
they  had  made  a trial  of  their  strength  and 
were  convinced  that  the  enemy  was  too 
powerful  for  them.  The  Mengwe,  who 
had  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  being 
spectators  from  a distance,  offered  to  join 
them  on  condition  that,  after  conquering 
the  country,  they  should  be  entitled  to 
share  it  with  them ; their  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  the  resolution  was  taken  by 
the  two  nations  to  conquer  or  die. 

“ Having  thus  united  their  forces,  the 
Lenape  and  Mengwe  declared  war  against 
the  Alligewi,  and  great  battles  were  fought, 
in  which  many  warriors  fell  on  both  sides. 
The  enemy  fortified  their  large  towns  and 
erected  fortifications,  especially  on  large 
rivers  and  near  lakes,  where  they  were 
successively  attacked  and  sometimes 
stormed  by  the  allies.  An  engagement 
took  place  in  which  hundreds  fell,  who 
were  afterwards  buried  in  holes  or  laid  to- 
gether in  heaps  and  covered  with  earth. 
No  quarters  were  given  ; so  that  the  Al- 
ligewi, at  last  finding  that  their  destruction 
was  inevitable  if  they  persisted  in  their 
obstinacy,  abandoned  the  country  to  the 
conquerors  and  fled  down  the  Mississippi 
river,  from  which  they  never  returned. 
The  war  which  was  carried  on  with  this 
nation  lasted  many  years,  during  which 
the  Lenape  lost  a great  number  of  their 
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warriors,  while  the  Mengwe  would  always 
hang  back  in  the  rear,  leaving  them  to  face 
the  enemy.  In  the  end  the  conquerors 
divided  the  country  between  themselves  ; 
the  Mengwe  made  choice  of  the  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes  and  their 
tributary  streams,  and  the  Lenape  took 
possession  of  the  country  to  the  south. 
For  a long  period  of  time,  some  say  many 
hundred  years , the  two  nations  resided 
peaceably  in  this  country  and  increased 
very  fast ; some  of  the  most  enterprising 
huntsmen  and  warriors  crossed  the  great 
swamps,*  and,  falling  on  streams  running 
to  the  eastward,  followed  them  down  to 
the  Great  Bay  river,!  thence  into  the  bay 
itself,  which  we  call  Chesapeake.  As  they 
pursued  their  travels  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  water,  sometimes  near  and  at 
other  times  on  the  Great  Saltwater  lake,  as 
they  call  the  sea,  they  discovered  the 
great  river  which  we  call  the  Delaware ; 
and  thence  exploring,  still  eastward,  the 
Scheyichbi  country,  now  named  New 
Jersey,  they  arrived  at  another  great 
stream,  that  which  we  call  the  Hudson  or 
North  river.  Satisfied  with  what  they  had 
seen,  they,  or  some  of  them,  after  a long 
absence,  returned  to  their  nation  and  re- 
ported the  discoveries  they  had  made ; 
they  described  the  country  they  had  dis- 
covered as  abounding  in  game  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fruits,  and  the  rivers  and 
bays  with  fish,  tortoises,  etc.,  together  with 
abundance  of  water-fowl,  and  no  enemy 
to  be  dreaded.  They  considered  the 

* The  Glades  ; that  is  to  say  that  they  crossed  the 
mountains. 

+ Meaning  the  River  Susquehanna,  which  they 
call  the  “ Great  Bay  River,"  from  where  the  west 
branch  falls  into  the  main  stream. 


event  as  a fortunate  one  for  them,  and, 
concluding  this  to  be  the  country  destined 
for  them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  they  began 
to  emigrate  thither,  as  yet  but  in  small 
bodies,  so  as  not  to  be  straitened  for  want 
of  provisions  by  the  way,  some  even  lying 
by  for  a whole  year.  At  last  they  settled 
on  the  four  great  rivers  (which  we  call 
Delaware,  Hudson,  Susquehanna  and  Po- 
tomac), making  the  Delaware,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  ‘Lenapewihittuck  ’J 
(the  river  or  stream  of  the  Lenape),  the 
centre  of  their  possessions. 

“ They  say,  however,  that  the  whole  of 
their  nation  did  not  reach  this  country ; 
that  many  remained  behind  in  order  to 
aid  and  assist  that  great  body  of  their 
people  which  had  not  crossed  the 
Namaesi-sipu,  but  had  retreated  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  on  the  other  side, 
on  being  informed  of  the  receptiorf  which 
those  who  had  crossed  had  met  with,  and 
probably  thinking  they  had  all  been  killed 
by  the  enemy. 

“ Their  nation  finally  became  divided 
into  three  separate  bodies  : the  large  body, 
which  they  suppose  to  have  been  one-half 
of  the  whole,  was  settled  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  other  half  was  again  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which,  the  strongest,  as 
they  suppose,  remained  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  remainder  where  they  left 
them,  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

“ Those  of  the  Delawares  who  fixed 
their  abode  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
divided  themselves  into  three  tribes. 
Two  of  them,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  Turtle  and  the  Turkey,  the  former 

J The  word  * ‘ Hittuck,  ” in  the  language  of  the 
Delawares,  means  a rapid  stream.  Sipo  or  sipu  is 
the  proper  name  for  a river. 
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calling  themselves  Unamis  and  the  other 
Unalachtgo,  chose  those  grounds  to  settle 
on  which  lay  nearest  to  the  sea,  between 
the  coast  and  the  high  mountains.  As 
they  multiplied,  their  settlements  extended 
from  the  Mohicannittuck  (River  of  the 
Mohicans,  which  we  call  the  North  or 
Hudson  river)  to  beyond  the  Potomac. 
Many  families,  with  their  connections, 
choosing  to  live  by  themselves,  were  scat- 
tered not  only  on  the  larger  but  also  on 
the  small  streams  throughout  the  country, 
having  towns  and  villages  where  they  lived 
together  in  separate  boclies,  in  each  of 
which  a chief  resided.  Those  chiefs,  how- 
ever, were  subordinate  (by  their  own  free- 
will— the  only  kind  of  subordination  which 
the  Indians  know)  to  the  head  chiefs  or 
great  council  of  the  nation,  whom  they  offi- 
cially informed  of  all  events,  or  occurrences 
affecting  the  general  interest,  which  came 
to  their  knowledge.  The  third  tribe,  the 
Wolf,  commonly  called  the  Minsi,  which 
we  have  corrupted  into  Monseys,  had 
chosen  to  live  back  of  the  two  other  tribes, 
and  formed  a kind  of  bulwark  for  their 
protection,  watching  the  motions  of  the 
Mengwe,  and  being  at  hand  to  afford  their 
aid  in  case  of  a rupture  with  them.  The 
Minsi  were  considered  the  most  warlike 
and  active  branch  of  the  Lenape.  They 
extended  their  settlements  from  the  Min- 
isink, a place  named  after  them,  where 
they  had  their  council-seat  and  fire,  quite 
up  to  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
west  or  southwest  far  beyond  the  Susque- 
hanna ; their  northern  boundaries  were 
supposed  originally  to  be  the  heads  of 
the  great  rivers  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware, and  their  southern  boundaries  that 
ridge  of  hills  known  in  New  Jersey  by 


the  name  of  Mushanecton  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  those  of  the  Lehigh,  Cogh- 
newago,  etc.  Within  this  boundary  were 
their  principal  settlements,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  year  1742,  they  had  a town 
with  a large  peach  orchard,  on  the  tract 
of  land  where  Nazareth,  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  since  been  built ; another  on  Lehigh 
(the  west  branch  of  the  Delaware),  and 
others  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  besides 
small  family  settlements  here  and  there 
scattered. 

“ From  the  above  three  tribes  the 
Unamis,  the  Unalachtgo  and  the  Minsi, 
comprising  together  the  body  of  the 
people  we  call  Delawares,  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  sprung  many  others,  who, 
having  for  their  own  conveniency  chosen 
distant  spots  to  settle  on  and  increasing 
in  numbers,  gave  themselves  names  or 
received  them  from  others.  Those  names, 
generally  given  after  some  simple,  natural 
object,  or  after  something  striking  or  ex- 
traordinary, they  continued  to  bear  even 
after  they  ceased  to  be  applicable,  when 
they  removed  to  other  places,  where  the 
object  after  which  they  were  named  was 
not  to  be  found  ; thus  they  formed  sep- 
arate and  distinct  tribes,  yet  did  not  deny 
their  origin,  but  retain  their  affection  for 
their  parent  tribe,  of  which  they  were 
even  proud  to  be  called  the  grandchil- 
dren.” 

The  reader  will  notice  the  smug  sense 
of  complacency  which  pervades  this  nar- 
rative. The  atmosphere  of  the  “ Big 
Injun  ! Me  ! ” surrounds  it.  The  idea 
that  runs  through  it  is,  see  what  a big, 
magnanimous,  brave,  great  people  the 
Lenape  were,  and  how  poorly  the  Iroquois 
compare  with  them ! The  latter  stood 
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back  when  the  Lenape  bore  the  first  onset 
of  the  Allegewi,  looking  on  complacently, 
and  waiting  for  their  chance  to  come  in 
with  the  fullest  benefit  to  themselves  ; and 
after  both  had  got  safely  across  the  river, 
the  Iroquois  left  them  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  fight  with  the  enemy,  lagging  in 
the  rear  out  of  harm’s  way.  The 
Iroquois’  legend  was  that,  at  some  in- 
definite time,  the  Delawares  had  made 
peace  with  an  enemy,  agreeing  never  to 
take  up  arms  again ; hence  they  were 
branded  as  “women,”  and  Indians  who 
had  no  rights  any  other  Indian  was  bound 
to  respect.  This  Delaware  legend  was 
plainly  intended  to  offset  the  offensive 
Iroquois  one,  and  to  show  that  the  Lenape 
were  always  brave  men  and  willing  to  do 
more  than  their  share  of  the  fighting. 
This  plain  purpose  of  the  Delaware  legend 
has,  to  readers  of  English,  fallen  out  of 
sight,  to  base  on  the  legend  theories  and 
speculations  about  the  Allegewi. 

Let  us  examine  it  and  see  what  claim 
it  has  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  this  otherwise  entirely 
mythical  Indian  tribe  of  prehistoric  times. 
For,  bear  it  in  mind,  the  legend  applies 
to  times  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
It  is  more  than  a hundred  years  since  the 
innocent  and  verdant  Heckewelder  gath- 
ered up  the  elements  of  his  story,  in  chats 
at  evening  in  the  cabins  and  tents  of  the 
aged  Indians  of  his  day.  The  time  is 
vaguely  placed  as  “ many  hundred  years 
ago,”  and  “a  long  period  of  time,  some 
say  many  hundred  years.”  If,  to  the  old 
men  of  1786  it  was  “ many  hundreds  of 
years”  before  their  recollections,  this 
event,  if  it  ever  happened  at  all,  must 
have  happened  not  later  than  1400.  The 


discoverers  of  North  America  found  the 
same  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  coast  as 
were  there  in  Heckewelder’s  time.  The 
migration  to  the  Atlantic  coast  from  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  must,  therefore,  have 
happened  some  time  before  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  happened,  then, 
in  prehistoric  times,  prehistoric  so  far  as 
the  Indians  were  concerned.  The  Indians 
kept  no  records,  and  the  only  corrobora- 
tion the  story  could  have  would  be  in  the 
survival  of  a somewhat  similar  legend 
among  other  Indian  tribes.  The  legend 
mentions  the  Iroquois  as  another  tribe, 
moved  by  the  same  impulse  as  the  Lenape, 
which  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  joined  with  them  in  fighting 
their  way  across,  and  in  dividing  the  land 
between  them  when  they  had  driven  out 
the  Allegewi.  If  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  legend,  the  memory  of  the  story 
would  be  as  likely  to  survive  among  the 
Iroquois  as  among  the  Delawares — would 
be  more  likely  to  do  so,  in  fact,  for  the 
Iroquois  were  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
two  tribes,  the  more  warlike  and  the  more 
likely  to  retain  the  tradition  of  such  an 
event,  and  to  hand  it  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  Yet  we  seek  in  vain 
for  any  such  legend  among  the  Iroquois 
traditions.  They  claimed  to  be  Ongwe- 
Hongwe — men  above  men — a higher 
class  of  men ; and  so  great  a feather  in 
their  cap  as  would  have  been  the  defeat 
and  extinction  of  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Allegewi  would  most  certainly  have  been 
sported  if  there  had  been  any  tradition  of 
this  kind  to  warrant  it.  The  Iroquois 
were  always  “Big  Injuns”  in  their  own 
estimation,  but  their  vanity  never  drove 
them  to  imagine  anything  that  bears  the 
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remotest  likeness  to  this  Delaware  legend. 
Nor  has  any  such  tradition  a place  among 
the  other  Lenape  tribes.  The  Chippewas, 
who  might  reasonably  claim  to  be  the 
remnants  of  the  tribe  left  on  this  side  the 
Mississippi  when  the  final  break-up  took 
place,  have  no  such  tradition.  The  Mo- 
hicans of  New  York  were  alike  destitute 
of  such  a story,  while  the  Narragansetts 
and  Abenakis  of  the  east,  and  the  Pa- 
munkeys  of  the  south,  had  no  such  ex- 
ploit to  boast  of  in  narrating  their  nur- 
tured traditions.  There  is  no  account  or 
hint  of  any  such  story  in  the  history  of 
any  tribe  of  Indians,  east,  west,  north  or 
south ; and  as  the  two  tribes  who  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  in  this  legend,  peopled 
the  whole  country  east  of  the  big  river,  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  tradition  of  such 
an  event  should  have  died  out  of  every 
memory  except  in  those  of  a few  old 
blowhards  under  missionary  tutelage  at 
Bethlehem.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  corrob- 
oration whatever  for  the  story  covered  by 
this  tradition.  It  rests  solely  upon  the 
unsupported  authority  of  a few  chattering 
old  Delawares. 

It  is  Gallatin,  I think,  who  suggests 
that  the  Delawares,  from  whom  this  legend 
was  drawn,  must  have  framed  it  on  the 
pattern  of  the  story  of  the  escape  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  They  must  have 
gathered  their  recollections  together  of 
the  Israelites’  escape,  from  the  teachings 
of  the  missionaries,  and  adapted  them  to 
a supposed  similar  escape  of  their  own 
tribe  from  beyond  the  Mississippi.  An 
Indian’s  recollections  of  a Biblical  event, 
narrated  by  the  missionaries,  would  nat- 
urally, in  a retrospect,  fuse  with  ideas 
of  the  history  of  his  own  tribe  and  event- 


ually take  the  shape  of  a tradition  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  first  point  in  this  tradition  that 
excites  attention  and  challenges  investi- 
gation, is  that  it  reverses  the  well-known 
rule  regarding  the  migration  of  tribes  and 
people.  The  tradition  makes  the  migra- 
tion take  place  from  west  to  east ; the 
rule  is,  that  it  is  uniformly  from  east 
to  west.  All  the  great  migrations  of  his- 
tory have  been  from  the  east  to  the  west. 
What  was  there  in  the  history  of  these 
two  tribes  that  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
verse the  train  and  run  it  on  the  back 
track  ? The  west  in  those  days,  so  far  as 
is  known,  was  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
east  as  it  was  in  Heckewelder’s  time,  as 
an  Indian  paradise.  What  was  it  that 
drove  them  out  to  find  poorer  fields  on 
the  more  barren  Atlantic  coast?  The 
very  fact  that  this  legend  rests  on  such 
a reversal  of  a natural  rule  casts  suspicion 
on  it.  The  story  is  built  on  an  unnatural 
and  improbable  foundation. 

The  next  point  noticeable  is  that  the 
Iroquois  are  constantly  spoken  of  only 
as  “ Mengwe,”  and  never  as  Iroquois. 
Mengwe,  corrupted  into  Mingo,  is  the 
Delaware  equivalent  for  “ enemy,”  just 
as  Nadewassioux  was  in  Chippewa,  the 
Sioux  getting  their  name  from  the  last 
syllable  of  this  Chippewa  word.  But  why, 
in  speaking  of  events  many  hundred  years 
old,  speak  of  the  Iroquois  as  Mengwe, 
enemies,  when  they  were  not  enemies, 
but  friends  and  friendly  allies  ? It  was 
centuries  after  these  supposed  events 
before  they  became  Mengwe,  and  the 
name  was  so  inapplicable  that  it  is  mar- 
velous Heckewelder  did  not  notice  it. 
No  truthful  narrator,  mindful  of  the  har- 
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mony  of  the  details  of  his  narrative, 
would  speak  of  his  friends  and  allies  as 
his  enemies.  The  constant  recurrence  of 
Mengwe  brands  the  whole  story  as  of 
modern  concoction. 

The  etymology  of  Mississippi  given  in 
this  legend  may  be  Heckewelder’s,  and  is 
not  farther  wrong  than  was  his  subsequent 
etymology  of  Ohio,  but  I incline  to  think 
he  does  not  offer  it  as  his  own,  and  merely 
includes  it  as  a part  of  the  legend  as  he 
got  it  from  his  Delaware  interlocutors. 
If  so,  the  narrators  were  as  far  wrong  in 
their  etymology  as  in  their  history. 
Namaes-sipu,  “ Fish  river,”  would  be 
a name  as  applicable  to  any  other  river  as 
to  the  Mississippi.  All  rivers,  “ many 
hundred  years  ago,”  were  Fish  rivers,  what- 
ever they  may  be  now,  and  we  have  too 
much  regard  for  the  intelligence  of  all 
the  parties,  to  suppose  that  either  the 
Iroquois  or  the  Lenape  or  the  Allegewi 
would  be  guilty  of  applying  so  generic 
a name  to  a specific  river.  The  Allegewi 
and  the  Iroquois  could  not  have  applied 
it,  for  the  name  is  exclusively  Delaware  in 
its  origin,  and  the  Lenape  were  probably 
as  innocent  of  inventing  it  as  they  were 
of  crossing  the  river  it  is  applied  to.  The 
accent  in  Namaes  is  upon  the  last  syl- 
lable ; so  that  the  name  of  the  river  would 
sound  as  Na-//z£.s\y-sipu,  instead  of  Miss- 
issippi. It  is  a wonder  that  Heckewelder 
did  not  cite  the  pronunciation  current 
among  the  corn-crackers  of  Aftfj\y-issippi, 
as  a remnant  of  the  original  name  given 
in  the  legend. 

The  Delaware  narrators  of  this  story 
plainly  gave  Heckewelder  the  name 
Tallegewi , as  applicable  to  the  tribe  that 
disputed  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi ; 


but  although  asking  implicit  faith  in  their 
narrative,  he  coolly  throws  them  aside, 
and  calls  Colonel  John  Gibson  in  to 
supersede  them,  upon  whose  authority  he 
gives  Allegewi  as  the  proper  name.  But 
what  did  Colonel  John  Gibson  know  about 
it  ? He  was  a good  Indian  scholar,  but 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  this  name, 
and  his  version  of  the  name  is  a mere 
supposition,  with  nothing  to  rest  on.  If 
the  legend  has  any  authority  at  all.  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  as  conclusive  on  the 
name  as  on  the  event.  The  name  Talle- 
gewi has  an  alleged  tradition  to  rest  on ; 
while  Allegewi  rests  solely  on  an  unfounded 
supposition  of  an  outsider.  Heckewelder 
adopts  it  because  it  falls  in  with  his  theory 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Allegheny. 
“ The  Delawares,”  he  makes  his  narrators 
say,  “ still  call  the  former  (the  Allegheny) 
Allegewi- sipu,  the  River  of  the  Allegewi,” 
when  it  is  the  Tallegewis  they  are  talking 
about.  He  admits,  however,  that  it  “ still 
retains  the  ancient  name,  Allegheny.” 
Now,  Heckewelder  must  have  known  that 
“ Allegheny  ” is  purely  of  Delaware  origin, 
and  that  there  is  no  trace,  anywhere,  of 
its  ever  having  been  known  or  spoken  of 
among  the  Delawares  as  “ Allegewi-sipu,” 
except  in  this  solitary  instance. 

His  admission  here,  that  “ we  have 
adopted  the  Iroquois  name,  Ohio,”  is  in 
singular  contrast  with  his  labored  effort,  not 
long  after,  to  prove  that  “ Ohio  ” was  not 
Iroquois  at  all,  but  of  Unami  origin. 

In  some  other  of  Heckewelder’s  writ- 
ings he  hints  that  the  Tallegewi , driven 
south  by  their  conquerors,  were  the  Cher- 
okees,  who  call  themselves  Tsallakee.  He 
thought  that  Tsallakee  was  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  Tallegewi ; but  what,  then, 
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becomes  of  Gibson’s  Allegewi,  and  of 
Allegewi-sipu  ? It  is  hard  to  build  two 
contradictory  theories  upon  one  name. 

There  is  no  evidence,  outside  of  this 
unsupported  tradition,  that  any  such 
people  as  the  Tallegewi  or  Allegewi  ever 
had  an  existence  here  or  anywhere  else. 
According  to  the  tradition,  their  home  was 
upon  the  Mississippi,  and  not  upon  the 
Allegheny  ; and  the  name  of  the  latter, 
being  purely  of  Delaware  origin,  cannot 
be  cited  as  evidence  that  they  left  their 
name  upon  a river  nearly  a thousand  miles 
east  of  them.  The  whole  legend  appears  to 


have  been  manufactured  to  pour  into  a 
willing  and  credulous  ear,  its  main  purpose 
having  been  to  glorify  the  Lenape  at  the 
expense  of  the  Iroquois.  We  do  not  say 
that  there  never  was  such  a tribe,  for  that 
no  one  knows,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  their  having  ever  existed.  A legend, 
corroborated  by  other  testimony,  may  be 
considered  as  evidence ; but  an  unsup- 
ported legend,  without  a particle  of 
corroboration,  is  a legend,  or  myth,  and 
nothing  more.  History  must  be  built  upon 
something  more  solid  than  this. 

Russell  Errett. 
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In  order  to  write  a history  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  that  shall  do  justice  to  its 
founders  by  placing  them  before  the  pub- 
lic in  a light  that  will  make  their  motive 
clearly  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  .some  ways  in  the  history  of  temper- 
ance agitation  in  this  country.  We 
promise  to  make  this  introductory  part  as 
brief  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  leave  the  reader  without  a fairly  good 
idea  of  the  movements  of  men  and  par- 
ties which  induced  a comparatively  few 
men  to  break  the  bonds  of  party  hereto- 
fore binding  them  and  strike  out  into 
what  they  knew  would  be  a long  and  la- 
borious undertaking. 

In  studying  this  question  we  must  keep 
in  view  the  difference  between  the  cause 
of  temperance  and  the  prohibition  move- 
ment. The  first  may  lead  up  to  the 


I. 

other ; the  second  will,  when  successfully 
administered,  enforce  the  other.  The 
first  is  a principle  of  personal  government, 
each  person  acting  for  himself  or  herself 
under  religious,  moral,  physical  or  intel- 
lectual restraint ; the  second  is  the  polit- 
ical or  governmental  action  of  a body  of 
citizens  combined  for  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  best  good  of  the  community.  The 
first  is  the  government  of  the  individual 
by  himself ; the  second  is  the  governing  of 
a business  by  organized  government,  a 
police  regulation  in  furtherance  of  what 
the  people  no  doubt  believe  to  be  good 
government. 

It  is  a somewhat  noticeable  fact  that 
when  the  people  first  begin  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  antagonizing  the  liquor 
traffic  to  lessen  its  evils  or  to  save  the 
people  from  its  ravages,  they  always  first 
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appeal  to  the  government.  It  seems  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  government  should 
step  in  and  defend  the  people  against  this 
great  devouring  evil.  But  we  also  see 
that  after  only  one  or  two  steps  in  this 
direction  are  taken,  there  is  at  once  an 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  government 
(whether  it  be  that  of  monarchies  or  repub- 
lics) not  to  do  anything  to  injure  the  traf- 
fic. The  first  refuge  of  the  traffic  when 
assailed  is  license,  usually  proposed  and 
formulated  into  law  by  those  who  believe 
or  pretend  to  believe  that  licensing  the 
business  of  selling  liquor  is  a step  toward 
its  ultimate  prohibition,  by  some  sort  of 
evolution  never  yet  explained  or  demon- 
strated. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  this  country 
the  evils  of  intemperance  were  remarked 
upon.  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
these  evils  were  regarded  by  the  more  in- 
telligent and  earnest  patriots  as  an  enemy 
that  decimated  the  ranks  more  than  the 
armies  in  their  front,  and  were  more  pro- 
ductive of  disorder  and  discontent  than 
all  other  causes  combined.  The  demor- 
alization from  this  cause  immediately  after 
the  war  was  very  great,  and  became  so 
alarming  that  congress,  on  February  27, 
1777,  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

“ Resolved , That  it  be  recommended 
to  the  several  legislatures  in  the  United 
States  immediately  to  pass  laws  the  most 
effective  for  putting  an  immediate  stop  to 
the  pernicious  practice  of  distilling  grain, 
by  which  the  most  extensive  evils  are  likely 
to  be  derived  if  not  quickly  prevented.” 

This,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  the  last  ut- 
terance of  the  American  congress  that 
breathes  anything  like  the  true  principle  on 
which  government  should  proceed  in  re- 


lation to  this  subject.  Probably  some- 
one suggested  to  the  wise  legislators  that 
“ you  will  injure  our  party,  you  had  better 
go  slowly  with  that  matter,”  and  that  sug- 
gestion has  been  kept  ever  before  their 
eyes  and  they  have  forever  gone  slowly. 
And  what  movement  they  have  shown  has 
been  slowly  backward. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush — 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — a man  whose  whole  life 
and  great  talent  were  devoted  to  the  high- 
est services  of  his  country,  delivered  nu- 
merous addresses  and  wrote  numerous 
articles,  in  which  he  set  forth  clearly  the 
necessity  of  the  hour  and  the  duty  Qf 
government  in  relation  to  the  drink  habit 
and  traffic.  As  has  been  said  by  a late 
writer,  “ What  a babbler  he  must  have 
seemed,”  surrounded  by  a nation  of  drunk- 
ards ; by  ministers  of  the  gospel  who 
drank  constantly  with  their  people  and 
often  officiated  in  the  most  sacred  capac- 
ity wThile  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cants ; living  among  people  who  had  been 
educated  from  their  youth  that  no  occa- 
sion of  festivity  or  mourning  was  complete 
without  the  flowing  bowl. 

His  wise  words  seem  to  shine  out  like 
one  bright  star  in  an  otherwise  black  sky. 

The  next  great  light  thrown  upon  this 
subject  was  from  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
One  of  his  biographers  says  of  him  that 
about  1814  (while  located  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut),  “The  vice  of  intemperance 
had  become  a common  one  in  New  En- 
gland, even  the  formal  meetings  of  the 
clergy  being  not  infrequently  accompanied 
with  gross  excesses.  Mr.  Beecher  resolved 
to  take  a stand  against  this  vice,  and 
preached  and  published  his  six  famous 
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sermons  on  temperance,  which  contained 
passages  the  eloquence  of  which  is  hardly 
exceeded  by  anything  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.” If  not  another  word  of  this 
great  man’s  preaching  or  writing  had  been 
preserved,  these  sermons  alone  would 
stamp  him  as  a man  of  great  and  compre- 
hensive mind — one  having  a deep  in- 
sight into  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  and  one  who  could  not  only  see  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  indulgence  of  those 
passions,  but  could  look  ahead  into  the 
future  and  picture  clearly  the  great  work 
that  lay  before  the  American  people  in 
their  effort  to  rid  themselves  of  this  gigan- 
tic evil.  In  one  of  these  lectures  he  says, 
“ In  our  views  and  in  our  practice  as  a Na- 
tion there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong,  and  the  remedy,  like  the  evil,  must 
be  found  in  the  correct  application  of  gen- 
eral principles.  It  must  be  a universal 
and  National  remedy.  What  then  is  this 
universal,  natural  and  National  remedy  for 
intemperance  ? It  is  the  banishment  of 
ardent  spirits  from  the  list  of  lawful  arti- 
cles of  commerce.” 

From  that  time  on,  other  men  began 
thinking  and  agitating  in  this  line.  First 
the  effort  was  against  the  excessive  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages ; and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  various  societies  were  organized, 
such  as  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  Good 
Templars  and  others.  Among  these 
agitators  were  always  to  be  found  men  who 
looked  further  into  this  subject  than  to  the 
mere  passive  means,  to  those  of  protection 
to  the  individual  and  society,  and  from 
time  to  time  spoke  out  in  plain  words 
their  convictions.  In  1823  Henry  Ware, 
in  an  address  on  the  “ Criminality  of  In- 
temperance,” said  : “ There  is  no  man , or 


body  of  men,  who  can  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  but  by  the  legislature  of  the  Nation .” 
Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  in  his  sixth  report 
of  the  American  Temperance  society,  on 
the  “ Immorality  of  License  Laws,”  said, 
in  1833  : “The  point  to  be  decided — to 
be  decided  by  legislatures  of  these  United 
States — to  be  decided  for  all  coming  pos- 
terity, for  the  world  and  for  eternity — is, 
Shall  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a drink, 
be  treated  in  legislation  as  a virtue  or  a 
vice  ? Shall  it  be  licensed,  sanctioned  by 
law  and  perpetuated,  to  roll  its  all-pervad- 
ing curses  onward  interminably  ; or  shall 
it  be  treated,  as  in  truth  it  is,  a sin  ? ” 
In  1837  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  society 
presented  a memorial  to  the  convention  for 
revising  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
which  strongly  urged  the  convention  not  to 
place  in  the  constitution  the  power  to 
license  the  liquor  traffic.  In  1838  Edward 
C.  Delevan,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  liberal  friends  of  temper- 
ance, wrote  to  Dr.  John  Marsh  : “Throw 
out  your  light ; teach  the  people  to  feel 
that  they  are  the  law-makers';  show  all 
friends  of  temperance  the  folly  of  sending 
drinking  men  to  our  legislative  halls  and 
then  sending  petitions  to  save  the  commu- 
nity from  the  ruinous  effects  of  their  own 
practice.”  The  first  effort  at  legislation 
in  the  direction  of  total  prohibition  was 
in  Maine,  in  1837.  This  action  was 
followed  by  other  states,  but  nothing 
more  dangerous  to  the  traffic  was  enacted 
than  some  mild  forms  of  local  option 
laws  until,  in  1851,  Neal  Dow  drafted  the 
Maine  law.  It  was  enacted  by  the 
legislature  and  was  hailed  everywhere  by 
the  friends  of  temperance  as  being  perfect 
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in  its  principle  and  adaptation.  The  or  very  similar.  To  show  the  enactment 
Maine  law  became  the  model  for  other  of  these  laws  in  the  several  states,  and  by 
state  laws  until,  in  1855,  fourteen  different  what  political  party  enacted,  we  give  the 
states  had  adopted  laws  of  the  same  kind  following  table  : 


State. 

Date. 

Governor. 

Maine  

June  2, 1851 

Hubbard. . 

Minnesota 

March,  1852.  _ . 

Ramsey 

Rhode  Island 

March  7,  1852  

Allen 

Massachusetts 

Mav  27,  i8c;2.. 

V/inthrop  . . . 

Vermont 

November  23,  1852. 

Fairbanks. 

Michigan 

February  12,  1853. . 

McClelland..  .. 

Connecticut 

June  16,  1854. . 

Dnttnn 

Indiana 

February  8,  1855. 

Wriflit 

Delaware 

February  27,  i8g£.. 

Causev, 

Iowa 

February,  1855. .. 

Grimes  . ... 

Nebraska 

April,  1855 

Izard  ..... 

New  York 

Ar>ril  ia.  .... 

Clark 

New  Hampshire 

Tulv  id,  18 ^ c; 

Metcalf. 

Illinois 

February  16,  1855. . 

Politics. 


Democratic 

Democratic 

Democratic 

Whig 

Whig 

Democratic 

Whig 

Dem.  & Anti-Neb. 

American 

Whig  & Rep 

Democratic 

(Fusion. 

I American 

(American 


Politics  of 
Legislature. 


Democratic. 

Democratic. 

Democratic. 

Dem.  & Free-Soil. 

Whig. 

Democratic. 

D.  & Am.  & Neb. 
D.  & Am.  & Neb. 
American. 

Whig  & Rep. 

Democratic. 

Whig. 

American. 

W.  & Anti-Neb. 


During  the  time  that  this  legislation 
was  being  enacted  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  was  becoming  more  and 
more  violent,  and  the  attention  of  every- 
one was  turned  to  that  one  question ; and 
it  must  be  remembered  also,  that  at  that 
time  the  Republican  party  was  making 
loud  protestations  of  being  a temperance 
party,  and  indeed  in  some  states  they  were 
making  these  professions  good  by  enforc- 
ing temperance  laws  already  on  the  statute 
book  and  strengthening  them  by  further 
legislation.  This  was  especially  true  in 
the  states  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  and  for 
a time  in  Massachusetts.  At  the  call  of 
the  country  for  its  loyal  sons  to  come  to 
therescue  of  the  Union,  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance dropped  for  a time  the  agitation 
of  their  favorite  question.  Not  so  the 
liquor  interest.  In  1862,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  writhing,  as  it  were,  in  the  grasp  of 
the  great  Rebellion,  the  Beer  Brewers’  con- 
gress was  organized,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  annual  sessions  every 


year  since.  In  the  introduction  of  its 
constitution  is  the  following  presentation 
of  its  political  animus  and  objects,  and 
forever  settles  the  question  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  that  body  of  men  to  make  their 
protection  sure  by  bringing  to  bear  such 
influences  on  both  the  then  existing  par- 
ties as  to  insure  their  safety.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

“ 2d.  That  the  owners  of  breweries  are 
separately  unable  to  exercise  a proper  in- 
fluence in  the  interest  of  the  craft  in  the 
legislature  and  public  administration. 

“ 3d.  That  it  appears  especially  necessary 
for  the  brewing  trade  that  its  interests  be 
vigorously  and  energetically  prosecuted 
before  the  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments, . . . exerting  a direct  as  well 

as  an  indirect  influence  on  political  and 
social  relations.” 

A further  motive  for  its  organization  is 
stated  to  be  “ to  foster  and  protect  the 
trade  from  many  threatening  dangers,” 
and  name  these  to  be  : 
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„ “ ist.  The  progress  of  the  prohibition 

cause  : Thirteen  states  and  territories  hav- 
ing enacted  the  Maine  law. 

“ 2d.  Taxation  that  would  cripple  the 
beer  trade.” 

At  the  various  meetings  of  this  con- 
gress, representatives  of  the  revenue  de- 
partment of  the  government  were  present, 
notably,  Green  S.  Raum,  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue,  who  on  several  occa- 
sions delivered  speeches  of  congratula- 
tions and  commendation,  and  assured  the 
members  he  was  there  to  learn  their 
wishes  and,  if  possible,  comply  with  their 
requests  as  to  any  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  in  his  power,  in  the 
way  of  making  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
less  irksome. 

At  the  Brewers’  congress,  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  1867,  the  report  of  a committee 
“on  the  menacing  attitude  of  temperance 
and  Sabbatarian  fanatics  toward  the  busi- 
ness ” contained  the  following  resolution : 

“Whereas,  The  action  and  influence  of 
the  Temperance  party  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  individual  free- 
dom and  political  equality  upon  which 
our  American  Union  is  founded;  therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  we  will  use  all  means  to 
stay  the  progress  of  this  fanatical  party, 
and  to  secure  our  individual  rights  as  citi- 
zens, and  that  we  will  sustain  no  candidate, 
of  whatever  party,  in  any  election,  who  is 
in  any  way  disposed  toward  the  total  ab- 
stinence cause.” 

At  the  eighth  Beer  Brewers’  congress, 
held  at  Buffalo,  July  8,  1868,  this  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  : 

“ Resolved, , That  we  will  continue  in  the 
future,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  battle  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  civil  and 


religious  liberty  throughout  the  United 
States ; that  we  will  use  all  honorable 
means  to  deprive  the  political  and  puritan- 
ical temperance  men  of  the  power  they 
have  so  long  exercised  in  the  councils  of 
the  political  parties  in  this  country,  and 
that,  for  that  purpose,  we  will  support  no 
candidate  for  any  office  who  is  identified 
with  this  illiberal  and  narrow-minded  ele- 
ment.” 

These  resolutions  are  only  samples. 
They  could  be  multiplied  by  hundreds, 
passed  and  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  by  every  gathering  of  the  foes  of 
temperance  legislation.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  during  the  time 
that  these  meetings  were  held  and  resolu- 
tions were  being  passed  that  a large  part 
of  the  temperance  and  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion, heretofore  alluded  to,  disappeared 
from  the  statute  books  of  the  various 
states.  The  better  part  of  the  com- 
munities were  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
secure  the  results  of  the  war  and  to 
resume  specie  payment.  The  saloon 
interest  were  busy  building  up  their  traffic, 
and  when,  in  caucus,  two  candidates 
were  proposed,  both  sound  on  the 
financial  and  reconstruction  questions, 
the  only  question  was,  which  one  are  we 
most  likely  to  elect  ? And  the  beer  interest, 
by  acting  on  the  principle  laid  down^  in 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  were  able  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  man  who  was 
a defender  of  beer  was  the  man  who  had 
the  most  strength  before  the  people. 
Thus  it  was  that  while  the  loyal  and 
temperate  citizens  of  this  country  were 
engaged  in  furthering  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  good  government  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  makers  and  venders  of  beer  and 
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whiskey,  on  the  other  hand,  were  stealing 
the  prohibitory  laws  off  the  statute  books. 
While  Americans  were  striking  the  shackles 
from  four  millions  of  black  men  and  secur- 
ing their  liberty,  the  liquor  traffic,  almost 
entirely  carried  on  and  managed  by 
foreigners  and  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand our  institutions,  was  letting  loose  a 
more  relentless,  tireless  and  deadly  foe 
than  the  blood-hound,  on  all  the  millions 
in  our  borders,  and  binding  the  shackles  of 
a more  degrading  and  onerous  slavery  on 
more  men  than  the  war  had  freed,  or  had 
fallen  in  defense  of  the  government.  But 
at  last  the  time  came  when  earnest, 
thoughtful  men  saw  all  this  and  began  to 
cast  about  for  a remedy.  In  various 
localities  and  at  various  times  they  made 
efforts  to  act  in  the  old  political  parties 
as  they  had  done  before  the  war,  but  they 
found  a new  element  in  control  of  those 
parties.  Instead  of  the  thoughtful,  high- 
minded  men,  bent  upon  a great  purpose, 
they  found  parties  with  no  purpose  but 
victory  over  each  other,  and  leaders  with  no 
purpose  but  spoils.  The  men  who  had 
made  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  in  their  places  some  good  men  but 
more  corrupt  ones,  and  all  controlled  by  a 
vicious  caucus  system,  by  which  the  slums 
weje  able  to  pollute  the  fountain-head  of 
all  legislative  action,  in  a measure  control- 
ling the  judiciary  and  corrupting  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

They  found  that  the  leaders  of  these 
two  parties  had  read  the  resolutions  we 
have  set  forth  above,  and  that  they  had 
learned  by  experience  that  these  men  were 
in  earnest  in  their  determination  to  support 


no  party  that  did  not  stand  by  them  in  , 
their  demands  for  free  beer  and  a Godless 
Sunday. 

They  found  that  these  party  managers 
could  weigh  up  the  vote  of  the  beer  ele- 
ment on  the  one  side  against  the  petitions, 
resolutions  and  prayers  of  the  other,  and 
had  found  that  the  beer  vote  was  the  only 
one  on  which  there  was  any  doubt  as  to 
where  it  would  be  found  on  election  day. 
That  vote  had  to  be  secured,  and  to  do 
that  every  remonstrance  of  the  friends  of 
temperance  was  disregarded.  This  was 
the  condition  of  politics  on  this  question 
from  the  close  of  the  war  until  the  radi- 
cal friends  of  temperance  in  1867  began 
declaring  for  separate  political  action,  to 
which  declaration  they  felt  themselves 
impelled  by  the  position  of  the  old  parties 
and  their  utter  helplessness  in  those  parties. 

At  the  General  State  Temperance  con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Harris- 
burg, February,  1867,  the  following  was 
adopted  : 

“ Resolved , That  while  we  do  not  wish  to 
enter  the  arena  of  political  or  party  strife, 
yet  believing  the  ballot  to  be  the  freeman’s 
weapon,  and  that  temperance  has  its  po- 
litical as  well  as  moral  aspects,  and 
when  it  becomes  necessary  the  one  mode 
of  advocacy  has  equal  claims  with  the 
other,  we  think  it  proper  to  declare  that  if 
the  adversaries  of  temperance  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  aid  and  countenance 
of  present  political  parties-,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  break  over  political  bands  and 
seek  redress  through  the  ballot-box.” 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars 
of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session  (June  17, 
1867)  at  Pittsburgh  when  the  beer  brew- 
ers’ resolve  upon  political  action  (at  Chi- 
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cago)  was  published,  and  the  following 
resolution  is  part  of  the  action  taken 
thereon  by  that  body : 

“ Resolved , That  as  the  Beer  Brewers’ 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  their 
session  in  Chicago,  and  the  Liquor  League 
of  Philadelphia,  have  declared  that  they 
‘ will  sustain  no  candidate,  of  whatever 
party,  in  any  election,  who  is  any  way 
disposed  toward  the  total  abstinence 
cause,’  we  do  accept  the  issue  thus  made, 
and  declare  that  we  will  not  vote  for  men 
who  countenance  the  liquor  traffic,  or  de- 
grade their  official  positions  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.” 

At  the  session  of  the  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  ’May  28,  1868,  the  fol- 
lowing was  adopted  : 

“ Whereas,  We  are  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  political  action  in 
order  to  the  uniform  and  ultimate  success 
of  the  temperance  reform  ; and 

“ Whereas,  It  is  evident  that  neither  of 
the  now  existing  parties  will  formally 
adopt  our  principles;  therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  we  recommend  to  the 
temperance  people  of  the  country  the  or- 
ganization of  a National  political  party, 
whose  platform  of  principles  shall  contain 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be 
used  as  a beverage.” 

In  1868  the  Prohibitionists  of  Illinois 
organized,  but  we  believe  that  organization 
was  not  continued  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  A temperance  political  party  was 
also  organized  in  Michigan  in  that  year, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  its  organi- 
zation has  been  continued,  or  that  it  was 


ever  regularly  merged  in  the  Prohibition 
party  of  that  state. 

The  Sixth  National  Temperance  conven- 
tion in  the  order  (beginning  with  that  of 
1833),  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  29- 
30,  1868,  declared  that: 

“ Whereas,  The  liquor  dealers  of  our 
country  have  declared  the  traffic  in  intox- 
icating drinks  to  be  a legitimate  part  of 
American  commerce,  and  deny  the  right 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  same,  and, 
through  their  leagues  and  congresses  have 
repeatedly  avowed  their  purpose  to  vote 
for  no  man  in  favor  of  total  abstinence, 
and  have  constantly  used  their  political 
power  for  the  continuance  of  their  trade, 
and  have  in  the  past  received  the  counte- 
nance of  political  parties  in  support  of  the 
positions  thus  assumed  ; therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  in  behalf  of  the  public 
peace  and  welfare,  we  accept  the  issue, 
and  will  meet  them  at  the  polls  in  resist- 
ance of  these  iniquitous  demands. 

“ Resolved ’ That  temperance,  having  its 
political  as  well  as  moral  aspects  and 
duties,  demands  the  persistent  use  of  the 
ballot  for  its  promotion,  . . . and  we 

exhort  the  friends  of  temperance  by  every 
practical  method,  in  their  several  locali- 
ties, to  secure  righteous  political  action  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause.” 

About  this  time  numerous  conventions 
and  meetings  of  various  temperance  or- 
ders resolved  in  favor  of  separate  political 
action,  notably  those  of  the  State  Temper- 
ance convention  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at 
Harrisburg  in  February,  1887,  and  of  the 
Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  Good 
Templars  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  May 
28,  1868,  in  which  strong  resolutions 
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were  passed  in  answer  to  those  of  the 
friends  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  more  or 
less  clearly  declaring  for  independent  po- 
litical action. 

In  the  fall  of  1868  Jay  Odell  of  Cleve- 
land addressed  letters  to  a number  of 
prominent  persons  in  the  country,  setting 
forth  the  effects  of  the  drink  traffic,  and 
suggesting  the  method  of  a separate  polit- 
ical party  to  take  up  the  work  of  its  de- 
struction, and  asking  these  men  this 
question  : “What  shall  be  done  to  change 
this  state  of  things  ? ” 

These  letters  were  addressed,  among 
others,  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Gerritt 
Smith,  Charles  G.  Finney.  To  some  he 
received  no  answer — notably  that  to  Mr. 
Beecher — some  with  apparent  interest, 
and  some  with  indifference.  President 
Finney  wrote : “ It  was  a very  grave  ques- 
tion, one  of  great  importance ; that  the 
church  was  not  doing  its  duty  in  that  re- 
gard ; it  was  backing  and  filling  and  was 
cowardly  and  too  conservative.  He 
would  gladly  aid  the  new  movement,  but 
his  advanced  age,  his  declining  physical 
vigor  and  his  multiplicity  of  duties  would 
prevent  him  from  entering  as  actively  in 
the  work  as  he  could  wish.” 

We  will  now  give  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  immediate  movements  which  led  up 
to  and  accomplished  the 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PROHIBITION  PARTY 
OF  OHIO. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Temper- 
ance Alliance  in  Columbus  in  the  winter 
of  1868-9,  the  committee  on  political  ac- 
tions was  composed  of  F.  Merrick  of  Del- 
aware, L.  B.  Silver  of  Salem  (now  of 
Cleveland),  and  Malon  Chance.  There 


was  a majority  and  minority  report  on  the 
subject  of  separate  political  action,  Mer- 
rick and  Chance  on  the  former  and  Silver 
on  the  latter.  In  the  morning,  before  Sil- 
ver arrived  at  the  convention  (being  de- 
tained at  his  hotel  by  illness),  the  majority 
report  was  adopted,  but  Silver  persisted  in 
reporting  his  minority  resolution,  which 
was  as  follows : 

“ Resolved , That  the  time  has  come 
when  the  temperance  people  of  Ohio 
should  form  themselves  into  a political 
party  based  upon  the  legal  prohibition  of 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a bev- 
erage.” 

This  resolution  came  within  a few  votes 
of  passing,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
adopted  had  not  the  majority  resolution, 
not  demanding  immediate  separate  party 
action,  already  been  passed.  In  the 
spring  following,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  March,  1869,  Jay  Odell,  George  P. 
Burwell,  Grove  N.  Abbey,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Tyrrill,  Dr.  Merrick,  J.  A.  Spencer  and 
others  nominated,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
the  first  distinctively  Prohibition  ticket  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  It  was  a city 
ticket,  on  which  was  the  name  of  Grove 
N.  Abbey  for  mayor.  This  ticket  re- 
ceived 1,049  votes. 

During  the  same  winter  and  early 
spring  Dr.  M.  G.  Tyrrill,  chairman  of 
committee  of  Temperance  league,  ad- 
dressed a circular  letter  to  a large  number 
of  known  temperance  advocates  through- 
out the  state,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  : 

“Cleveland,  Ohio,  1869. 

“ Dear  Sir  : — We  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  you  are  in  favor  of  political 
action  as  applied  to  temperance  and  for 
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the  advancement  of  the  cause.  By 
political  action  we  mean  a determination  to 
vote  only  for  openly  pledged  temperance 
men,  on  an  independent  platform,  whose 
planks  shall  be  total  abstinence  and 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  . 

From  present  party  organizations,  as 
organizations,  we  have  nothing  to  expect. 
They,  at  best,  ignore  our  principles  and 
evade  any  frank  discussion  of  our  measures. 

“.  . . We  earnestly  ask  you  to  give 

us  your  name  to  be  appended  to  a call  for 
a state  convention  to  be  held  at  an  early 
day  at  some  central  and  accessible  point, 
then  and  there  to  organize  a State  Temper- 
ance party,  . . . that  by  agitation  and 

persistent  labor  in  due  time  ws  may  hope 
to  gain  the  final  victory  and  redeem  our 
state  from  the  thraldom  of  the  drunkard- 
makers’  rule. 

“ You  will  oblige  us  by  an  early  answer 
to  this  communication,  with  such  sugges- 
tions as  you  may  deem  necessary,  ad 
dressed  to  the  undersigned. 

“ Dr.  M.  G.  Tyrrill, 
“Chairman  of  Committee  of  Temperance 

League.” 

To  this  letter  several  hundred  answers 
were  received — more  than  one  hundred 
being  from  Cuyahoga  county,  and  in  all 
fifty-two  counties  in  the  state  were  heard 
from. 

The  call  for  a state  meeting  was  as 
follows  * 

CALL  FOR  A STATE  TEMPERANCE  CONVEN- 
TION TO  ORGANIZE  A STATE  TEMPERANCE 

PARTY. 

The  prevalence  of  intemperance  and  its 
concomitant  evils — pauperism,  crime, 

disease  and  death. 

The  fact  that  with  our  present  unorgan- 


ized temperance  strength,  we  are  unable 
to  elect  men  to  office  pledged  to  our  prin- 
ciples, thus  failing  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  even  existing  laws. 

That  present  political  organizations  not 
only  ignore  the  temperance  issue,  but, 
while  making  use  of  the  whisky  interest  as 
the  principal  lever  for  the  advancement  of 
their  ends,  are  working  in  direct  and  open 
opposition  to  temperance  reformation,  and 
that  from  them,  as  organizations,  we  have 
nothing  to  expect. 

That  our  present  temperance  organiza- 
tions, while  doing  good  as  far  as  their  ob- 
jects enable  them,  nevertheless  are  in- 
operative to  perform  the  whole  work  of 
educating  the  people  to  temperance,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  making  the  subject 
a political  question. 

That  the  permanent  success  of  any  party 
depends  upon  the  high  moral  stand  which 
it  takes. 

That  to  this  end,  the  principal  plank  in 
our  platform  should  be  the  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  through  a prohibitory 
liquor  law,  and  the  election  of  sober  and 
upright  men  to  office. 

That  while  those  connected  with  the 
whisky  interest  are  openly  pledged  to  cast 
their  votes  for  no  man  favoring  temper- 
ance or  the  enforcement  of  temperance 
laws,  we  accept  the  challenge  thus  defi- 
antly sent  forth,  and  will  demonstrate  our 
consistency  by  reversing  the  pledge. 

That  the  question  of  most  vital  import- 
ance to  our  state  and  country  at  the  present 
moment  is  temperance,  and  as  such,  de- 
mands immediate  and  determined  action 
at  the  hands  of  all  who  have  a respect  for 
the  Sabbath,  morality,  intelligence,  virtue, 
prosperity,  home  and  country. 
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Recognizing  these  as  facts,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  time  for  action  is  now,  and 
that  a longer  delay  would  not  only  be 
injudicious,  but  highly  criminal,  with  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  justice  of  our  princi- 
ples, we  ask  of  all  who  are  in  favor  of 
immediate,  determined  and  independent 
political  action,  as  applied  to  temper- 


ance, and  none  others,  to  meet  with  us 
in  convention  at  Crestline  on  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  of  April,  1869,  there 
to  organize  a State  Temperance  party, 
with  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  for 
its  foundation. 

George  L.  Case. 


[ To  be  continued.  ] 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

X. 


THE  MECHANICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


This  chapter  is  not  undertaken  with 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a technical  or 
scientific  description  or  history  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  American 
railroad.  The  author  lays  no  claim  to 
that  special  preparation  which  such 
treatment  would  essentially  demand,  in 
the  first  instance;  and  in  the  second, 
the  work  has  been  so  thoroughly  and 
adequately  performed  already  by  great 
engineers  and  railroad  specialists,  that 
it  would  be  a thankless  task  to  follow 
along  that  well-beaten  pathway. 

But  there  is  a branch  of  the  subject 
that  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  pur- 
sued— that  has  not  been  followed  at  all, 
so  far  as  I can  discover — and  that  is,  to 
follow  chronologically  the  announce- 
ments of  the  mechanical  wonders  and 
improvements  of  the  railroad  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  comment  upon  them, 
during  that  fruitful  period  from  about 
1828  to  1840 — that  most  prolific  season 
of  discovery  and  surprise.  Following 
the  plan  that  has  been  already  pursued 
in  these  pages,  the  story  can  be  largely 
and  most  graphically  told  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  to  whom  it  all  came  as 


a revelation,  and  whose  wonder  or  in- 
credulity give  to  the  narrative  a point 
and  crispness  which  would  be  lost  in  the 
more  careful  and  commonplace  repeti- 
tion of  another. 

The  declarations  of  these  onlookers 
and  commentators  are  given  as  they 
come  from  the  records  of  the  day,  and 
are  not  of  necessity  endorsed  as  a true 
statement  of  the  case  at  all  times, 
simply  because  they  are  reproduced. 
The  prophecy  that  is  not  fulfilled,  at 
times  becomes  as  charged  with  meaning 
as  that  which  is. 

The  mechanical  genius  of  America 
was  early  turned  toward  improvements 
upon  various  kinds  of  machinery  of 
which  steam  was  the  moving  power; 
and  an  interesting  field  of  research  in 
that  direction  is  opened  in  the  records 
of  the  American  patent  office.  One  of 
the  measures  passed  by  congress, 
under  the  newly  adopted  Constitution, 
was  the  law  by  which,  in  1790,  the  right 
to  enjoy  letters  patent  was  permitted  to 
the  inventors  of  new  machines  or  pro- 
cesses, or  improvements  upon  old  ones. 
The  board  having  the  matter  in  control 
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consisted  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
secretary  of  war  and  the  attorney-gen- 
eral ; and  the  life  of  such  patents  was 
to  be  fourteen  years.  The  first  issued 
under  this  law  was  on  July  i,  1790,  and 
only  two  followed  in  the  course  of  that 
year.  In  1791  patents  were  granted  to 
James  Rumsey,  John  Fitch,  Nathan 
Read,  John  Stevens  and  Englehart 
Cruse,  severally,  for  “ various  modifica- 
tions of  steam  apparatus,  and  for  the 
application  of  steam  as  a motive  power 
to  navigation  and  other  economical 
uses.”*  Several  of  these  had  already 
obtained  exclusive  privileges  for  the  use 
of  their  inventions,  from  various  state 
legislatures.  In  1798  Nicholas  I.  Roose- 
veldt  and  James  Sullivan  secured  a 
patent  for  a double  steam-engine,  and 
soon  after  succeeded  in  the  construction 
of  an  effective  engine.  Robert  McKean, 
in  the  same  year,  patented  a steam  saw- 
mill— the  first  on  record. 

In  1801  Oliver  Evans,  an  inventor 
and  enthusiast,  whose  remarkably  ful- 
filled prophecy  as  to  the  eventual  con- 
struction of  steam  roads  has  been 
already  given,  completed,  at  his  own 
expense,  a small  steam-engine,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  caused  no  small  degree 
of  excitement  and  comment.  It  had  a 
six-inch  cylinder  and  eighteen-inch 
stroke,  and  cost  $3,700.  It  was  set  to 
the  humble  task  of  grinding  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced as  a fertilizer,  and  was  able  to 

*‘A  History  of  American  Manufactures,  from 
1608  to  i860.’  Philadelphia,  1868,  Vol'.  II.,  p.  32. 
In  1793  the  above  law  was  repealed,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  a new  one  was  passed,  prescribing  the 
formalities  to  be  observed  in  obtaining  letters  patent, 
the  rights  of  inventors  and  the  fees  to  be  paid. 


dispose  of  twelve  tons  in  twenty-four 
hours.  “It  was  soon  after  employed 
to  drive  twelve  saws,  in  sawing  stone  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  feet  of  marble 
in  twelve  hours.  This  engine  was  upon 
the  high-pressure  system,  since  so  ex- 
tensively employed  on  railways,  steam- 
boats and  in  factories,  and  which  was 
this  year  patented  by  the  Cornish  en- 
gineer Trevithick,  in  England,  whither 
Evans  had  sent  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions of  his  engine  several  times  during 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  the  inventor 
had  continually  urged  its  importance 
for  the  propulsion  of  carriages,  and  of 
steamboats  on  the  western  rivers,  by 
the  aid  of  paddle-wheels.  It  was  com- 
menced in  the  last  year,  his  original 
purpose  being  to  construct  a locomotive 
steam-carriage,  as  a debt  of  honor  to 
the  state  of  Maryland,  which,  in  1786,* 
granted  him  exclusive  privileges  for  the 
use  of  his  improvements  in  flour-mills 
and  steam-carriages,  after  his  own  state 
had  rejected  the  latter  as  visionary. 
He  had  been  unable  to  find  any  person 
to  risk  the  expense,  but  was  encouraged 
by  Professor  Robert  Patterson  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  a steam  engineer  from 
England,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
principles  of  his  engine,  which  they  pro- 
nounced new  to  them.  The  Philosoph- 
ical society  also  so  far  countenanced 
it  as  to  reject  that  portion  of  a report 
on  steam-engines,  by  B.  F.  Latrobe, 
esq.,  a scientific  engineer  of  the  city, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  the  ‘ steam 
mania’  of  Evans  and  others.  The 
society,  however,  retained  a part  of  the 
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report,  in  which  Mr.  Latrobe  labored 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  propelling 
boats  economically  by  steam,  on  ac- 
count of  the  engine — a scheme  nearer 
realization  in  America  than  steam  pro- 
pulsion by  land.”* 

It  would  be  an  ungracious  and  almost 
an  unpatriotic  act  to  pass  this  remark- 
able inventor  by,  with  merely  a word 
as  to  his  effect  upon  the  mechanical 
development  of  America  and  his  rela- 
tion to  steam  inventions,  when  his 
whole  life  was  given  to  labors  which  he 
lived  to  see  so  little  rewarded  and  ap- 
preciated, and  to  dreams  which  only 
came  true  after  his  death.  He  was  re- 
garded as  insane  by  the  majority  of  the 
generation  in  which  he  lived,  simply 
because  he  looked  over  the  horizon 
that  was  beyond  the  vision  of  the  mass. 
Had  he  lived  a generation  later,  a large 
share  of  the  honor  given  to  others 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  awarded 
to  him,  and  his  wildest  dreams  stood 
forth  as  accomplished  facts.  How 
much  or  how  little  Oliver  Evans  actu- 
ally performed  it  might  be  difficult  to 
say,  but  he  was,  beyond  doubt,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  steam  invention  who 
laboriously  opened  the  road  to  others. 

Yet  how  little  we  know  of  him  and 
how  few  give  him  a thought  when 
speaking  of  the  inventive  genius  of 
America.  That  little  would  be  even 
less,  had  he  not,  in  1812,  been  persuaded 
to  place  upon  record  a brief  story  of 
his  life  and  labors,  a fragment  full  even 
yet  of  a deep  life  interest,  but  buried 

*•  A History  of  American  Manufactures,’  Vol.  II., 
p.  91. 


long  since  in  forgetfulness. f Some 
portions  thereof  cannot  but  be  worthy 
of  quotation,  as  illustrating  the  dim 
groping  towards  results  so  near  at  hand 
in  fact  and  yet  so  far  away  to  the  vision; 
and  as  showing  the  dull  conservatism 
that  relegated  to  Bedlam  a great  idea, 
simply  because  it  was  too  large  to  be 
grasped  and  measured  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  age.  He  tells  us  how  his  atten- 
tion was  first  turned  toward  the  great 
object  to  which  his  whole  life  was  de- 
voted : ‘‘About  the  year  1772',  being 
then  an  apprentice  to  a wheelwright 
or  wagon-maker,  I labored  to  discover 
some  means  of  propelling  land  car- 
riages without  animal  power.  All  the 
modes  that  have  since  been  tried  (so 
far  as  1 have  heard  of  them),  such  as 
wind,  treadles  with  ratched  wheels, 
cranktooth,  etc.,  to  be  wrought  by  men, 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  but 
were  considered  too  futile  to  deserve  an 
experiment,  and  I concluded  that  such 
motion  was  impossible  for  want  of  a 
suitable  original  power. 

“ But  one  of  my  brothers,  on  a Christ- 
mas evening,  informed  me  that  he  had 
that  day  been  in  company  with  a neigh- 
boring blacksmith’s  boy,  who,  for 
amusement,  had  stopped  up  the  touch- 
hole  of  a gun-barrel,  then  put  in  about 
a gill  of  water  and  rammed  down  a 
tight  wad — after  which  they  put  the 
breech  in  the  smith’s  fire,  when  it  dis- 
charged itself  with  as  loud  a crack  as  if 


Evans’  statement  in  full  may  be  found  in  ‘Niles’ 
Register,’  No.  48,  June  27,  1835,  p.  296.  It  bears  the 
caption:  “ Steam-boats  and  Steam-wagons,”  and  the 
date  Ellicott’s  Mills,  November  13,  1812. 
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it  had  been  loaded  with  powder.  It 
immediately  occurred  to  me  that  here 
was  the  power  to  propel  any  wagon,  if  I 
could  only  apply  it,  and  I set  myself  to 
work  to  find  out  the  means.  I labored 
for  some  time  without  success.  At 
length  a book  fell  into  my  hands  de- 
scribing the  old  atmospheric  steam-en- 
gine. I was  astonished  to  observe  that 
they  had  so  far  erred  as  to  use  the 
steam  only  to  form  a vacuum  to  apply 
the  elastic  power  of  the  steam  for 
original  motion — the  power  which  I 
supposed  irresistible.  I renewed  my 
studies  with  increased  ardor,  and  soon 
declared  that  I could  make  steam- 
wagons,  and  endeavored  to  communi- 
cate my  ideas  to  others  ; but,  however 
practicable  the  thing  appeared  to  me, 
my  object  only  excited  the  ridicule  of 
those  to  whom  I made  it  known.  But 
I persevered  in  my  belief,  and  confirmed 
it  by  experiments  that  satisfied  me  of 
its  reality. 

“ In  the  year  1786  I petitioned  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  my  improvements  in 
flour-mills,  as  also  steam-wagons,  in 
that  state.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  petition  was  referred  heard  me  very 
patiently  while  I described  the  mill 
improvements,  but  my  representations 
concerning  steam- wagons  made  them 
think  me  insane.  They,  however,  re- 
ported favorably  respecting  my  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and 
passed  an  act  granting  me  the  exclusive 
use  of  them  as  prayed  for.” 

The  act  to  which  reference  is  made 
was  passed  in  March,  1787.  No  notice 
at  all  was  taken  of  his  ideas  in  refer- 


ence to  steam-wagons.  But  nothing 
deterred,  the  inventor  made  a similar 
application  to  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land, and  candidly  informed  the  com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
of  his  reception  as  to  steam-wagons  at 
the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania  law- 
makers, declaring  that  unless  he  was 
given  the  needed  encouragement  he 
would  never  undertake  to  make  them, 
“ but  that,  if  they  would  secure  to  me 
the  right  as  requested,  I would,  as  soon 
as  I could,  apply  the  principle  to 
practice.”  “ I explained  to  them,” 
continues  the  narration,  “ the  great 
elastic  power  of  steam,  as  well  as  my 
mode  of  applying  it  to  propel  wagons. 
Mr.  Hollingsworth  very  prudently  ob- 
served that  the  grant  could  injure  no 
one,  for  he  did  not  think  that  any  man 
in  the  world  had  thought  of  such  a 
thing  before  ; he  therefore  wished  the 
encouragement  might  be  afforded,  as 
there  was  a prospect  that  it  would  pro- 
duce something  useful.  This  kind  of 
argument  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a 
favorable  report  was  made,  May  21, 
1787,  granting  to  me,  my  heirs  and 
assigns,  for  fourteen  years,  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  and  use  my  improvements 
in  flour-mills  and  the  steam-wagons  in 
that  state.  From  that  period  I have 
felt  myself  bound  in  honor  to  the  state 
of  Maryland  to  produce  a steam-wagon 
as  soon  as  I could  conveniently  do  it. 
In  the  year  1789  I paid  a visit  to  Ben- 
jamin Chandlee  & Sons,  clock-makers, 
men  celebrated  for  their  ingenuity,  with 
a view  to  induce  them  to  join  me  in  the 
expense  and  profits  of  the  project.  I 
showed  to  them  my  draughts,  with  the 
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plan  of  the  engine,  and  explained  the 
expansive  power  of  steam  ; all  which 
they  appeared  to  understand,  but  fearful 
of  the  expense  and  difficulties  attending 
it,  declined  the  concern.  However, 
they  certified  that  I had  shown  to  them 
the  drawings  and  explained  the  powers, 
etc. 

“ In  the  same  year  I went  to  Endi- 
cott’s  mills,  on  the  Patapsco,  near 
Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
Jonathan  Ellicott  & Brothers  and  con- 
nections to  join  me  in  the  expense  and 
profits  of  making  and  using  steam- 
wagons.  I also  showed  to  them  my 
drawings,  and  minutely  explained  to 
them  the  powers  of  steam.  They  ap- 
peared to  fully  comprehend  all  I said, 
and  in  return  informed  me  of  some  ex- 
periments they  themselves  had  made, 
one  of  which  they  showed  me.  They 
placed  a gun-barrel,  having  a hollow 
arm,  with  a small  hole  on  one  side  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  similar  to  Barker’s 
rotary  tube-mill,  as  described  in  the 
books ; a gill  of  water  put  into  this 
barrel,  with  fire  applied  to  the  breech, 
caused  the  steam  to  issue  from  the  end* 
of  the  arm  with  such  force  as,  by  re- 
action, to  cause  the  machine  to  revolve, 
as  I judged,  about  one  thousand  times 
in  a minute  for  the  space  of  about  five 
minutes,  and  with  considerable  force 
for  so  small  a machine.  I tarried  here 
two  days,  using  my  best  efforts  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  possibility  and  prac- 
ticability of  propelling  wagons  on  good 
turnpike  roads  by  the  great  elastic  power 
of  steam.  But  they  also  feared  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  execution,  and 
declined  the  proposition  ; yet  they 


heartily  esteemed  my  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  adopted 
them  in  their  mills,  as  well  as  recom- 
mended them  to  others.” 

His  ideas  were  communicated  to 
others  in  the  same  year,  but  no  one 
could  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
great  financial  risk  that  would  be  in- 
volved. “ But  very  few,”  the  inventor 
declares,  with  unconscious  pathos, 
“ could  understand  my  explanations, 
and  I could  find  no  one  willing  to  risk 
the  expense  of  the  experiment.”  “ In 
the  year  1800,  or  1801,”  he  continues, 
“ never  having  found  a man  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  expense,  or  even  to 
encourage  me  to  risk  it  myself,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  though  I was  then  in 
full  health,  I might  be  suddenly  carried 
off  by  the  yellow  fever  that  had  so  often 
visited  our  city  (Philadelphia),  or  by 
some  other  disease  or  casualty  to  which 
all  are  liable,  and  that  I had  not  yet 
discharged  my  debt  of  honor  to  the 
state  of  Maryland  by  producing  the 
steam-wagon.  I determined,  therefore, 
to  set  to  work  the  next  day  to  construct 
one.  I first  waited  upon  Robert  Patter- 
son, professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  my  principles,  as  I also 
did  to  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  steam 
engineer  from  England.  They  both 
declared  these  principles  to  be  new 
to  them  and  highly  worthy  of  a fair 
experiment,  advising  me  without  delay 
to  prove  them,  in  hopes  I might  pro- 
duce a more  simple,  cheap  and  power- 
ful steam-engine  than  any  in  use.  These 
gentlemen  were  the  only  persons  who 
had  such  confidence  or  afforded  me 
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such  advice.  I also  Communicated  my 
plans  to  B.  H.  Latrobe  at  the  same 
time,  who  publicly  pronounced  them 
chimerical,  and  attempted  to  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  my  principles  in 
his  report  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  on  steam-engines,  in 
which  same  report  he  also  attempts  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  making  steam- 
boats useful  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  the  engine,  and  I was  one  of  the 
persons  alluded  to  as  being  seized 
with  the  steam  mania,  conceiving  that 
wagons  and  boats  could  be  propelled 
by  steam-engines.  The  liberality  of 
the  members  of  the  society  caused  them 
to  reject  that  part  of  the  report  which 
he  designed  as  demonstrative  of  the 
absurdity  of  my  principles,  saying  they 
had  no  right  to  set  up  their  opinion  as 
a stumbling-block  in  the  road  of  any 
exertions  to  make  a discovery.  They 
said  I might  produce  something  useful 
and  ordered  it  to  be  stricken  out.  What 
a pity  they  did  not  reject  his  demon- 
strations respecting  steamboats  ! for, 
notwithstanding  them,  they  have  run, 
are  now  running  and  will  run.  So  has 
my  engine  and  all  its  principles  com- 
pletely succeeded,  and  so  will  land 
carriages  as  soon  as  these  principles 
are  applied  to  them,  as  explained  to 
the  legislature  of  Maryland  in  1787  and 
to  others  long  before. 

“ In  consequence  of  the  determination 
above  alluded  to,  I hired  hands  and 
went  to  work  to  make  a steam-wagon, 
and  had  made  considerable  progress 
when  the  thought  struck  me  that,  as 
my  steam-engine  was  entirely  different 
in  form  as  well  as  in  its  principles  from 


all  others  in  use,  I could  get  a patent 
for  it  and  apply  it  to  mills  more 
profitably  than  to  wagons  ; for  until  now 
I apprehended  that  as  steam  mills  had 
been  used  in  England,  I could  only 
obtain  a patent  for  wagons  and  boats. 
I stopped  my  work  immediately  and 
discharged  my  hands  until  I could 
arrange  my  engine  for  mills,  laying 
aside  the  steam-wagon  for  a time  of 
more  leisure.” 

Two  weeks  later  Evans  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  small  engine  for 
the  grinding  of  plaster  of  Paris,  already 
described  in  the  foregoing.  He  believed 
that  one  thousand  dollars  investment 
would  see  him  through,  but  before  he 
was  done  with  his  experiments  he  found 
that  he  had  expended  three  thousand 
seven  hundred — “All  that  I could  com- 
mand. I had  now,”  he  continued,  “ to 
begin  the  world  anew  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  with  a large  family  to  sup- 
port. I had  calculated  that  if  I failed 
in  my  experiment,  the  credit  I had 
would  be  entirely  lost,  and  without 
money  or  credit,  at  my  advanced  age, 
•with  many  heavy  incumbrances,  my  way 
through  life  appeared  dark  and  gloomy 
indeed.  But  I succeeded  perfectly  with 
my  little  engine,  and  preserved  my 
credit.  I could  break  and  grind  three 
hundred  bushels  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
twelve  tons,  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 
show  its  operations  more  fully  to  the 
public,  I applied  it  to  saw  stone  on  the 
side  of  Market  street,  where  the  driving 
of  twelve  saws,  in  heavy  frames,  sawing 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  feet  of  mar- 
ble stone  in  twelve  hours,  made  a great 
show  and  excited  much  attention.  I 
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thought  this  was  sufficient  to  convince 
the  thousands  of  spectators  of  the  util- 
ity of  my  discovery ; but  I frequently 
heard  them  inquire  if  the  power  could 
be  applied  to  saw  timber  as  well  as  stone, 
to  grind  grain,  propel  boats,  etc.,  and 
though  I answered  in  the  affirmative,  I 
found  they  still  doubted.  1 therefore  de- 
termined to  apply  my  engine  to  all  new 
uses  to  introduce  it  and  them  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  experiment  completely  tested 
the  correctness  of  my  principles,  ac- 
cording to  my  most  sanguine  hopes. 
The  power  of  my  engine  rises  in  a geo- 
metrical proportion,  while  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  has  only  an  arithmetical 
ratio,  in  such  proportion  that  every 
time  I added  one-fourth  more  to  the 
consumption  of  fuel  the  powers  of  the 
engine  were  doubled  ; and  that  twice 
the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  drive 
one  saw  would  drive  sixteen  saws  at 
least ; for  when  I drove  two  saws,  the 
consumption  was  eight  bushels  of  coal 
in  twelve  hours,  but  when  twelve  saws 
were  driven,  the  consumption  was  not 
more  than  ten  bushels  ; so  that  the  more 
we  resist  the  steam  the  greater  is  the 
effect  of  the  engine.  On  these  princi- 
ples, very  light,  but  powerful  engines 
can  be  made  without  the  great  incum- 
brance of  their  own  weight,  as  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Latrobe’s  demonstra- 
tions.” 

In  1804  Evans  constructed,  by  order 
from  the  Philadelphia  board  of  health, 
a machine  for  cleaning  docks.*  It  con- 
sisted of  a large  scow,  on  board  of 
which  was  a five  horse-power  steam  en- 

* To  this  machine  the  inventor  gave  the  name 
Eruktor  A mphibolis. 
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gine,  which  operated  machinery  by 
which  mud  was  elevated  and  dumped 
into  scows  in  waiting.  “ This,”  de- 
clares the  inventor,  “ was  a fine  op- 
portunity to  show  the  public  that  my 
engine  could  propel  both  land  and 
water  carriages,  and  I resolved  to  do  it. 
When  the  work  was  finished  I put 
wheels  under  it,  and  though  it  was  equal 
in  weight  to  two  hundred  barrels  of 
flour,  and  the  wheels  fixed  with  wooden 
axle-trees,  for  this  temporary  purpose, 
in  a very  rough  manner,  and  with  great 
friction,  of  course,  yet  with  this  small 
engine  I transported  my  burden  to  the 
Schuylkill  with  ease,  and  when  it  was 
launched  in  the  water,  I fixed  a paddle- 
wheel  at  the  stern  and  drove  it  down 
the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  and  up 
the  Delaware  to  the  city,  leaving  all 
the  vessels  going  up  behind  me,  at  least 
half  way,  the  wind  being  ahead.  Some 
wise  men  undertook  to  ridicule  my  ex- 
periment of  propelling  this  great  weight 
on  land,  because  the  motion  was  too 
slow  to  be  useful.  I silenced  them  by 
answering  them  that  I could  make  a 
carriage,  to  be  propelled  by  steam,  for 
a bet  of  $3,000,  to  run  upon  a level 
road,  against  the  swiftest  horse  they 
would  produce.  I was  then  as  confi- 
dent as  I am  now  that  such  velocity 
could  be  given  to  carriages. 

“ Having  no  doubt  of  the  great  utility 
of  steam-carriages  on  good  turnpike 
roads  with  proper  arrangements  for  sup- 
plying them  with  water  and  fuel,  and 
believing  that  all  turnpike  companies 
were  deeply  interested  in  putting  them 
into  operation,  because  they  would 
smooth  and  mend  the  roads  instead  of 
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injuring  them  as  the  narrow  wheels  do, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1804, 
I submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Lancaster  Turnpike  company  a state- 
ment of  the  cost  and  profits  of  a steam- 
carriage  to  carry  one  hundred  barrels 
of  flour  fifty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
tending  to  show  that  one  such  steam- 
carriage  would  make  more  net  profits 
than  ten  wagons  drawn  by  ten  horses 
each,  on  a good  turnpike  road,  and  of- 
fering to  build  such  a carriage  at  a very 
low  price.  My  address  closed  as  fol- 
lows : 4 It  is  too  much  for  an  individ- 
ual to  put  into  operation  every  improve- 
ment which  he  may  invent.  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  my  engine  will  propel 
boats  against  the  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  wagons  on  turnpike  roads, 
with  great  profit.  I now  call  upon 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  carry  this 
invention  into  effect.  All  which  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion.’ ” 

In  1805  he  published  a book,  ‘The 
Young  Engineer’s  Guide,’  in  which  he 
described  the  principles  of  his  engine. 
In  the  concluding  portions  of  the  narra- 
tion, from  which  the  above  extracts  are 
taken,  are  several  descriptive  para- 
graphs and  comments,  from  which  the 
following  are  culled  at  random  : “I  am 

still  willing  to  make  a steam-carriage 
that  will  run  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  on 
good  level  railways,  on  condition  that 
I have  double  price  if  it  shall  run  with 
that  velocity,  and  nothing  for  it  if  it 
shall  not  come  up  to  that  velocity.” 

44  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
gentlemen  of  the  keenest  penetration, 
and  of  great  mechanical  and  philosoph- 


ical talents,  freely  give  in  to  the  belief 
that  steam-carriages  will  become  very 
useful.” 

44  Mr.  John  Ellicott  proposed  to  make 
roads  of  substances  such  as  the  best 
turnpikes  are  made  with,  with  a path  for 
each  wheel  to  run  on,  having  a railway 
on  posts  in  the  middle  to  guide  the 
tongue  of  the  wagon,  and  to  prevent 
any  other  carriage  from  traveling  on  it. 
Then,  if  the  wheels  were  made  broad 
and  the  path  smooth,  there  would  be 
very  little  wear.” 

44  When  we  reflect  upon  the  obstinate 
opposition  that  has  been  made  by  a 
great  majority  to  every  step  towards 
improvement— from  bad  roads  to  turn- 
pikes, from  turnpikes  to  canal,  from 
canals  to  railways  for  horse  carriages — 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  monstrous 
leap  from  bad  roads  to  railways  for 
steam-carriages,  at  once.  If  the  pres- 
ent shall  adopt  canals,  the  next  may  try 
the  railways  with  horses,  and  the  third 
generation  use  the  steam-carriage.”  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
written  in  1812.* 

Returning  from  this  long,  but  perhaps 
excusable  deviation,  we  resume  once 

*Mr.  Niles,  in  explanation  of  the  above  narration 
(‘  Niles’  Register,’  No.  40,  April 23,  1831),  states  that 
it  was  first  published  at  Mr.  Evans’  expense,  and 
printed  as  an  Addendum  to  Vol.  II.  of  the  ‘ Regis- 
ter ; ’ but  as  the  copies  fell  short,  all  of  the  ‘ Registers  ’ 
of  that  issue  do  not  contain  it.  He  adds:  "The 
editor  well  remembers  to  have  heard  the  same  Oliver 
Evans,  in  his  (the  editor’s)  father’s  house,  some  time 
in  1787  or  1788,  declare  that  * the  man  was  then  liv- 
ing who  would  see  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  covered 
with  steamboats,  and  the  child  born  who  would 
travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  in  one  day,’  by 
steamboats  or  wagons.  The  remembrance  is  per- 
fect, because,  being  a child,  he  long  regarded  Mr. 
Evans  as  cracked  because  of  such  opinions.” 
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more  the  thread  of  American  steam  in- 
vention and  improvement.  The  next 
point  of  interest  met,  in  1803,  is  also 
connected  with  Oliver  Evans.  In  con- 
sequence of  letters  written  by  him  to 
parties  in  Kentucky,  stating  that  he  had 
his  steam-engine  in  operation,  Captain 
James  McKeever  of  the  United  States 
navy,  and  Mr.  Louis  Valcour  united  in 
the  building  of  a steamboat,  of  eighty 
feet  keel,  to  run  between  Natchez  and 
New  Orleans.  The  boat  was  built  and 
floated  down  to  New  Orleans,  to  be  sup- 
plied with  an  engine  of  Evans’  build. 
“ The  subsidence  of  the  river,  which 
was  not  expected  to  rise  again  for  six 
months,  having  left  the  boat  on  dry 
land,  and  the  capital  of  the  owners  hav- 
ing been  exhausted,  they  allowed  Mr. 
William  Donaldson  to  put  up  the  engine 
in  a saw-mill,  and  were  astonished  to 
learn  that  it  was  sawing  three  thousand 
feet  of  boards  every  twelve  hours,  when 
boards  were  selling  at  sixty  dollars  per 
thousand.  They  were  now  confident  of 
succeeding  with  the  steamboat,  but  were 
disappointed  and  ruined  by  the  burning 
of  the  mill,  after  two  previous  incendi- 
ary attempts  by  hand  sawyers,  whereby 
they  lost  fifteen  thousand  dollars.” 
This  engine  consumed  one  and  a half 
cords  of  wood  each  day,  ran  over  a 
year  without  getting  out  of  order,  and 
in  1810  was  set  at  the  task  of  pressing 
cotton.  In  1804  Evans  patented  an 
improvement  upon  his  engine  in  “the 
application  of  a new  principle,  by 
means  of  strong  boilers,  to  retain  and 
confine  the  steam  j thereby  increasing 
the  heat  in  the  water,  which  increases 


the  elastic  power  of  the  steam  to  a 
greater  degree.” 

In  1810  Daniel  French  of  New  York 
patented  a steam-engine  for  boats, 
mills,  etc.,  with  vibrating  cylinder,  and 
under  the  right  thus  secured,  he  sup- 
plied several  of  the  first  boats  built  on 
the  Ohio.  In  1811  a patent  was  granted 
Robert  Fulton  for  improvements  to  the 
engine,  and  others  to  John  Stevens  of 
New  York.  In  1812  Colonel  John 
Stevens,  whose  plan  has  .been  already 
quoted,  published  his  celebrated  work, 
‘ Documents  Tending  to  Prove  the  Su- 
perior Advantages  of  Railways  and 
Steam-Carriages  Over  Canal  Naviga- 
tion’— an  argument  which  the  canal 
commissioners  of  New  York  dismissed 
with  a response  that  plainly  showed 
that  Stevens  was  classed  by  contempo- 
rary opinion  as  but  little  more  sound 
in  mind  than  Evans.  During  the  same 
year  Mellen  Battle  of  Herkimer,  New 
York,  was  granted  a patent  for  a rotary 
steam-engine.  From  the  able  work 
upon  American  "manufactures,  already 
quoted,  we  learn  (page  180)  that 
“Oliver  Evans,  the  first  steam-engine 
builder  in  the  United  States,  had  in 
operation,  in  February  of  this  year, 
ten  of  his  high-pressure  engines,  con- 
sidered by  many  more  economical  and 
convenient  for  manufactories  than  Bol- 
ton and  Watts.  They  were  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  horse-power,  and  were  em- 
ployed, one  in  Florida,  two  in  Louisi- 
ana, one  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  one 
at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  one  at  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  two  at  Pittsburgh,  one  at 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  one  at 
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the  Mars  Iron  works  of  the  builder  in 
Philadelphia.  They  performed  the 
various  operations  of  sawing  timber, 
grinding  grain,  drawing  wire,  grinding 
glass,  turning  wood  and  metals,  etc., 
manufacturing  cloth  and  building  steam- 
engines  and  machinery.  Ten  others, 
most  of  them  of  greater  powers,  were 
building  or  ordered,  for  saw-  and  grain- 
mills,  paper-mills,  rolling-mills,  steam- 
boats, etc.,  etc.  Stackhouse  & Rogers 
built  engines  at  Pittsburgh,  under  Evans’ 
patent.” 

There  were  furnished  in  1814  some 
very  practical  evidences  that  steam  was 
to  be  the  great  moving  power  on  Ameri- 
can waters,  no  matter  what  might  be  its 
success  on  land.  The  steam  ferry-boat 
Nassau , which  cost  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  began  regular  trips  be- 
tween New  York  and  Long  Island  ; 
while  Robert  Fulton  built  at  Pittsburgh, 
for  eastern  parties,  the  steamboat  Ve- 
suvius, of  three  hundred  and  forty  tons. 
She  was  intended  for  the  New  Orleans 
trade  and  was  one  of  the  first  three  con- 
structed in  the  west.  “ In  July,  with  a 
cargo,  she  made  one-half  the  distance 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in  ten 
days,  which  was  regarded  as  nearly  a 
demonstration  of  the  ability  of  loaded 
boats  to  stem  the  current  of  the  largest 
rivers  by  steam.”  Another  vessel,  the 
Enterprise,  was  built  at  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania,  this  year,  and  was 
equipped  with  an  engine  made  under 
D.  French’s  patent.  In  December  she 
carried  a load  of  ordnance  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  afterward  made  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four  miles  in  six  and  one- 
half  days.  Of  her  history  and  an  interest- 


ing incident  in  her  career,  we  are  fur- 
nished this  account : “ This  vessel  was 
the  first  that  ever  ascended  from  New 
Orleans  as  far  as  Louisville,  which  she 
reachtd  in  May,  1816,  in  twenty  five 
days.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Henry  M.  Shreve,  the  inventor  of  the 
steam  snagboat,  to  whom  the  citizens 
of  Louisville  gave  a public  dinner  on 
the  occasion.  To  Captain  Shreve  the 
western  people  considered  themselves 
most  indebted,  next  to  Fulton,  for  the 
early  establishment  of  steam  navigation 
on  their  rivers,  for  having  in  December 
of  this  year,  on  the  first  visit  of  the 
Enterprise  to  New  Orleans,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  Washingto?i,  brought 
to  a legal  test  the  claim  of  Fulton  and 
his  partners  to  a monopoly  of  the  use 
of  steam  propulsion.  Both  boats  were 
seized  as  the  captain  desired,  and,  the 
trial  having  been  carried  up  to  the  su- 
preme court,  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the 
prosecutors.” 

An  establishment  was  opened  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  1817,  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  steam-  and  fire-engines,  es- 
pecially steam-engines  for  boats,  and  for 
other  machinery,  with  a capital  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  and  employing  one 
hundred  men.  It  ran  for  some  time  with 
apparent  success,  but  was  compelled  to 
suspend  in  1820-21,  because  of  the  great 
financial  pressure.  In  1821  a patent 
was  granted  Minus  Ward  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  for  an  improvement  in 
steam-engines — consisting  of  an  alterat- 
ing  or  rotary  engine,  which  enabled  the 
piston-rod  to  describe  a rotary  motion 
upon  its  extreme  end,  when  turning  a 
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wheel.  Charles  Williams  of  Boston 
also  received  one  for  improvements  in 
railways.  In  a communication,  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  Vfihig,  under 
date  of  December  13,  1845,  Williams 
claims  to  have  invented,  in  1817,  “ a 
wooden  railway,  to  remove  dirt,  and 
during  this  and  the  following  year,  to 
have  planned  a small  engine  in  Boston, 
to  use  steam,  and  therefore  to  have  been 
the  first  to  apply  steam  to  railroads,  the 
first  locomotive  of  Stephenshaving  been 
copied  from  his  invention.”* 

A great  deal  of  interest  was  created 
upon  this  side  of  the  sea  in  1823,  by  the 
successful  operations  of  an  engine  in  the 
works  of  Jacob  Perkins  in  London, which 
had  received  several  patents  from  the 
British  government.  Among  the  feat- 
ures of  special  commendation  attached 
to  it  were  great  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, economy  of  cost,  weight  of  metal, 
space  and  quantity  of  water  and  fuel 
required,  ‘‘which  adapted  it  for  naviga- 
tion purposes — a great  increase  of  power. 
A cylinder  two  inches  in  diameter, 
eighteen  inches  long,  with  a stroke  of 
only  twelve  inches,  gave  the  power  of 
ten  horses,  at  an  expense  of  only 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  cubic 
inches  of  water  and  two  bushels  of  coal 
daily.”  No  claim  of  a new  principle 
was  made  for  it,  but  a new  application 
of  those  already  known.  In  1824  a 
number  of  patents  upon  points  con- 
nected with  the  steam-engine  were  is- 
sued ; and  it  was  also  in  this  year  that 
John  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
secured  his,  covering  certain  improve- 
ments in  railways.  In  1826  one  was 

* Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  249. 


granted  to  Joseph  Eve  of  London, 
England,  for  improvements  to  the 
stationary  engine,  and  of  him  we  are 
told  that  “ Eve’s  steam-engine,  for 
which  he  obtained  a patent  in  1818, 
while  a resident  of  Georgia,  excited 
considerable  interest  in  England  for  its 
novelty,  having  no  parts  in  common 
with  ordinary  engines,  no  cylinder, 
piston,  valve-cock,  fly-wheel,  crank, 
condenser  or  reciprocating  parts  what- 
ever. It  was  rotary  and  high-pressure, 
and  was  impelled  by  the  direct  impulse 
of  the  steam  acting  on  surfaces  at  right 
angles  with  the  motion,  securing  its 
whole  power  under  favorable  circum- 
stances.” The  same  year  saw  a patent 
issued  to  D.  Callings  and  J.  D.  Galup 
of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  for  gen- 
erating steam  by  anthracite  ; to  William 
G.  Berry  and  J.  T.  Osborn  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  for  a locomotive  saw-mill; 
and  passing  a little  further  along,  we 
find,  on  December  10,  1828,  “the  first 
recorded  patent  for  a locomotive  steam- 
engine  in  America.” f It  was  granted 
to  William  Howard  of  Baltimore. 

Turning  to  the  columns  of  the  Balti- 
more American  of  cotemporary  date, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  “ our  worthy 
fellow-citizen,  Dr.  William  Howard, 
civil  engineer  in  the  survey  of  the 
United  States,  has  invented  an  im- 
proved railway  wagon , which  bids  fair 
to  make  an  important  addition  to  the 
already  great  advantages  and  facilities 


fThese  quoted  words  are  taken  from  the  * Ameri- 
can Manufactures,’  Vol.  II.,  p.  332  ; but  from  what 
follows  in  the  above,  we  are  led  to  wonder  whether 
it  was  a locomotive  or  a railroad  car  to  which  his 
patent  applied. 
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which  are  afforded  by  this  kind  of 
road.”  The  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  improvements  of  this 
“ wagon  ” are  dual : First,  to  lessen 
the  whole  amount  of  friction  and  to 
diminish,  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
force  necessary  to  propel  a given  load  ; 
and,  second,  to  render  the  wagon 
capable  of  being  moved  with  nearly  the 
same  ease  and  power  on  a serpentine  as 
on  a straight  road.  The  main  idea  of 
the  car  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
friction  wheels,  working  on  an  axle  in- 
side the  road  wheels. 

Toward  the  end  of  1828,  Ross 
Winans  of  New  Jersey  made  his 
appearance  in  Baltimore,  then  the  great 
centre  of  railroad  experiment  and  enter- 
prise, and  exhibited  a model  of  what, 
for  a better  term,  a Baltimore  editor 
describes  as  “ a rail  wagon.”  Its 
weight  was  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  upon  it  was 
placed  five  hundredweight,  with  two 
men  added.  “ The  whole,”  says  one 
account  of  the  exhibition,  “was  drawn 
by  a piece,  of  twine,  or  pack-thread, 
playing  over  a pulley,  by  which  a half- 
pound  weight  was  suspended. 

Thus  this  piece  of  pack-thread  and  half- 
pound  power  drew,  across  a large 
room,”  the  wagon  and  its  contents — a 
total  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pounds.  John  L.  Sullivan,  a civil 
engineer  of  Philadelphia,  who  examined 
the  wagon,  has  left  us  this  condensed 
description  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  results  were  produced  : “ The  prin- 
ciple of  this  improvement  is  founded  in 
theeffect  of  compound  leverage,  produc- 
ing a slow  movement  at  the  bearing  axle, 


though  the  carriage  proceeds  with 
speed.  This  machine  demonstrates 
that  slow  motion  between  rubbing 
surfaces  diminishes  friction  in  the  ratio 
of  that  slowness.  The  object,  then,  of 
the  improvement  is  to  cause  the  axles 
which  bear  the  load,  between  which  and 
the  superincumbent  weigltf  there  must, 
of  course,  be  rubbing,  to  move  or  re- 
volve very  much  slower  than  the  axles 
of  the  wheels  which  travel  on  the  rail- 
way. Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done 
with  the  last-mentioned  axles  alone,  but 
is  done  by  the  axles  of  wheels  which 
are  made  to  move  by  resting  on  the 
revolving  axles  of  the  traveling  wheels. 
It  may  be  compared  to  one  wagon 
upon  another,  the  wheels  of  the  upper 
one  standing  on  rounded  planes  on  the 
axles  of  the  lower  one.  The  upper 
wheels  will  move  very  slow,  because 
they  travel  only  the  circumference  of  the 
axle  on  which  they  stand,  and  their 
axles  as  much  slower  as  they  are  less  in 
diameter,  so  that  if  the  size  of  the  upper 
wheels  be  half  that  of  the  lower  ones, 
it  may  easily  be  that  the  relative  motion 
of  the  upper  axle  to  that  of  the  periphery 
of  the  lower  wheels  may  be  as  one  to 
four  or  five  hundred.” 

A test  of  a more  practical  character 
was  made  in  January,  1829,  also  at 
Baltimore.  A temporary  railway  fifty 
feet  in  length  was  laid  down  and  a car 
placed  upon  it.  The  car  itself  weighed 
sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  was  given 
a load  of  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  and  thirty-four  men  in  addition 
— a total  weight  of  about  eighty-two 
hundred  pounds.  This  load  was  readily 
moved  by  one  man.  “ The  practical 
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test,”  says  the  report  of  the  experiment, 
“ which  the  invention  of  Mr.  Winans’ 
has  thus  undergone,  has  completely 
satisfied  everyone  who  witnessed  it  of 
its  high  value  and  importance  in  railway 
transportation,  and  that  it  must  once 
and  forever  settle  the  question  of  the  su- 
periority of  railroads  over  canals.  Our 
railroad  company  will  have  it  in  use  on 
the  great  work  they  have  in  charge,  and 
it  must  prove  of  almost  incalculable 
advantage.” 

By  a letter  from  Baltimore  to  the  Na- 
tional I?itelligencer , in  the  February  fol- 
lowing, it  will  be  learned  that  the 
railroad  managers  are  satisfied  that  by 
the  aid  of  this  car  “ a horse  can  pull 
thirty  tons,  with  great  ease,  four  miles 
an  hour  ; we  have,  therefore,  but  one 
matter  to  ascertain,  and  that  is  : Will 
the  wagon  be  durable  ? Our  ablest 
mechanics  say  it  will.  We  now  have 
the  -wagons  at  work  on  the  road,  and  a 
few  weeks  will  settle  this  question.” 

Mr.  Winans  was  not,  however,  to  have 
this  large  field  of  profitable  investment 
altogether  to  himself.  Dr.  William 
Howard,  whose  invention  has  already 
been  mentioned,  addresses  the  Balti- 
more American  a long  letter,  under  date 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  January 
20,  1829,  in  which  he  refers  to  Winans’ 
car  and  declares  that  having  “ contrived 
a carriage,”  which  “ is  intended,  in  part, 
to  effect  the  same  object  as  that  of  these 
gentlemen” — Winans  and  Sullivan — he 
deems  it  due  to  himself  to  ask  the  public 
to  listen  to  an  explanation  of  his  own 
invention  and  the  work  he  was  sure  it 
would  accomplish.  He  then  advances 
to  his  purpose  in  the  following  words  : 


“ The  carriage  contrived  by  me  is  the 
result  of  long  thought  on  the  subject, 
and  of  many  an  hour’s  reflection  during 
my  solitary  rides  in  the  forests  of  west- 
ern Maryland  and  Virginia,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  reconnoissance  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  road.  I soon  per- 
ceived that  it  was  impossible  to  find  any 
route  for  this  road  which  would  not 
require  numerous  and  sudden  curva- 
tures, which,  without  some  better  con- 
trivance than  the  common  carriage, 
would  prove  a serious  detriment  to  the 
utility  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time 
it  appeared  a great  desideratum  to  lessen 
the  traction  on  the  road  by  means 
sufficiently  simple  to  insure  their  prac- 
tical utility,  and  to  make  the  force  of 
traction  necessary  to  draw  a given  load 
on  the  railroad,  at  the  greatest,  not 
more  than  that  required  on  a canal. 
These  two  objects,  therefore,  I have 
kept  steadily  in  view,  and  I believe  I 
have  satisfactorily  attained  them.  The 
diminution  of  friction  is  effected  by  a 
friction  wheel  placed  over  the  rounded 
axle.  The  axle  supports  the  whole 
weight  of  the  carriage  through  the  me- 
dium of  these  wheels.  The  use  of  a 
similar  contrivance  to  diminish  friction 
in  machinery  is  so  well  known  that  its 
application  to  the  present  purpose  ap- 
peared almost  obvious,  and  I find  since  I 
have  procured  my  patent,  of  which  I was 
not  aware  at  the  time,  that  the  same  idea 
has  occurred  to  several  persons.  This 
application  of  the  friction  wheel  is  also 
subsidiary  to  the  other  end  attained  by 
my  carriage,  that  of  moving  in  a curved 
road  with  scarcely  any  increase  of  fric- 
tion, and  which  is  effected  in  the  follow- 
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ing  manner : It  is  plain  that  when 

advancing  on  a curve  the  outer  wheel 
of  a carriage  must  move  faster  than  the 
inner  one.  In  the  common  construc- 
tion, this  can  only  be  done  by  sliding  on 
the  rail.  To  obviate  this  I make  either 
one  or  both  wheels  loose  on  the  axle, 
but  accurately  fitted  on  it,*  vso  as  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  all  lateral 
shaking.  By  this  arrangement  (the  fric- 
tion wheel  insuring  this)  the  wheels 
revolve  with  the  axle,  and  only  move 
independent  of  it  a quantity  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  difference  of  velocity 
between  one  wheel  and  its  fellow  when 
moving  on  a curve  line.  That  the  hind 
and  fore  wheels  should  follow  each  other 
accurately  on  a circular  road,  without 
lateral  .friction,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
axles  should  be  kept  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii  of  the  circles  on  which  the 
carriage  moves.  This  is  effected  by 
connecting  these  axles  at  a point  equally 
distant  from  the  centre  of  each.  The 
effect  of  this  connection  is  such  that  in 
the  models  I have  made,  when  placed 
on  the  floor  and  adjusted  to  a given 
curve,  the  wheels,  when  chalked,  make 
only  a single  track,  and  the  carriage 
returns  accurately  to  the  place  it  set  out 
from.” 

Dr.  Howard  confesses  that  it  is  due 
to  “ Mr.  Minus  Ward  to  state  that  after 
he  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  the 
proper  mode  of  forming  this  connec- 
tion,” and  “had  made  a model  to  try  it,” 
he  found,  on  reading  Ward’s  pamphlet, 
that  he  had  formed  the  idea  and  ap- 
plied it  to  his  locomotive  some  time 
before.  “ Although  I had  previously  read 
this  pamphlet,”  he  adds,  “ I am  not 


aware  that  I received  at  all  the  suggestion 
from  it,  though  I may  have  done  so 
without  being  sensible  of  it.” 

Yet  another  Richmond  was  in  the 
field,  and  in  the  same  month  we  are 
informed  by  the  Baltimore  Chronicle 
that  a “ railroad  car  ” was  being  con- 
structed, under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Knight,  the  inventor,  “ by  that 
excellent  machinist,  Mr.  John  Rogers, 
at  his  workshop  near  Jones  street.” 
The  principle  upon  which  it  was  to 
work  was  very  much  like  that  of 
Winans,  “ the  difference  consisting  alone 
in  the  manner  of  applying  the  friction 
wheels  ; these  are  placed  upon  the  top 
of  the  main  axles ; are  fixed  within  the 
side  of  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and 
are  so  elevated  as  not  to  be  incom- 
moded by  snow  or  mud.”  The  Balti- 
more Ainerican , in  describing  the 
experiments. with  this  car,  says  : “The 
president  of  the  Baltimore  & Susque- 
hanna Railroad  company,  attended  by 
several  oiher  gentlemen,  was  present 
when  the  experiment  was  made  of 
starting  and  propelling  the  car  (bur- 
dened with  a load  of  one  thousand 
pounds’  weight)  by  a single  thread  of 
No.  40  sewing  cotton.  The  same  ex- 
periment was  tried  in  the  afternoon, 
with  1,205  pounds  on  the  car,  in  the 
presence  of  a number  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  who  were  highly 
gratified,  and  came  away  fully  impressed 
with  the  great  value  of  the  discovery, 
and  of  the  peculiar  advantages  resulting 
from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Knight 
applies  his  friction  wheels.  As  the 
public  will  doubtless  soon  be  favored 
with  a display  of  this  wonderful  car, 
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we  shall  content  ourselves  with  barely 
saying  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
ingenious  inventor,  and  that  we  feel 
assured  it  will  command  for  him  that 
patronage  which  he  so  justly  merits.” 

Winans’  cars  were  soon  put  to  the 
test  of  actual  labor  and  were  not  found 
wanting.  Two  were  placed  in  imme- 
diate use  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  in 
removing  earth,  while  others  were  added 
as  they  were  needed  : “ Four  of  these 
cars,  each  laden  with  two  cubic  yards 
of  wet  gravel  and  sand  and  weighing 
in  all  fifteen  tons,  are  drawn  backward 
or  forward  by  a single  horse,  on  a sec- 
tion of  the  road  seven  hundred  yards 
long,  though  the  railway  itself  is  im- 
perfectly and  cheaply  fitted  for  a tem- 
porary purpose,  yielding  considerably 
to  the  pressure  of  the  weight  upon  them 
and,  of  course,  increasing  the  labor  of 
the  horse.” 

The  same  vehicle  was  soon  made  the 
subject  of  tests  upon  the  Charleston  & 
Hamburg,  where  it  achieved  a like  suc- 
cess. “ I was  present,”  states  one  wit- 
ness, in  the  Charleston  Courier , “ and 
saw  it  loaded  with  276  road  iron  plates, 
weighing  36  pounds  each,  making  9,936 
pounds.  This  load  was  propelled  by 
two  hands  on  a level,  with  ease,  and 
six  hands  propelled  it  up  an  ascent  of 
135  feet  to  the  mile.” 

Some  interesting  experiments  were 
made  with  cars  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  in  December,  1829,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  visitors,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  who  were  gaining 
information  for  use  elsewhere.  They  were 
kept  up  during  the  week,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  recorded  among  the  results 
4 


that  were  produced  : “ One  horse,  with 
the  same  apparent  ease  that  he  would 
have  drawn  a gig  over  a smooth,  hard 
road,  moved  two  of  Winans’  cars,  laden 
with  forty-one  persons,  at  the  rate  of 
between  ten  and  eleven  miles  an  hour. 
The  distance  traveled,  out  and  in,  was 
about  five  miles. 

“ Another  horse  drew  twenty-five  per- 
sons, on  a carriage  of  another  construc- 
tion, to  the  end  of  the  rails  and  back, 
at  a lively  trot.  A second  trip  was  made 
with  the  same  horse,  carriage  and  load, 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  A 
single  horse  then  drew  two  carriages 
and  fifty-five  persons  nine  miles  an 
hour  ; a third  carriage  was  attached, 
and  the  whole  loaded  with  eighty-four 
men  and  women,  and  the  horse  per- 
formed the  trip  with  the  same  ease  and 
velocity.  Another  carriage,  with  seven 
persons,  was  driven  by  a winch,  worked 
by  two  of  them.  Two  dogs,  attached 
to  a car,  trotted  off"  with  a load  of  six 
persons.” 

The  Winans’  car,  as  representing 
American  ingenuity  and  mechanism, 
obtained  an  early  recognition  and  use 
in  England,  patents  upon  it  not  only 
being  secured  in  the  United  States  but 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Liver- 
pool Mercantile  Advertiser  of  August  3, 
1829,  devotes  extended  space  to  its 
description  and  to  the  details  of  a trial 
upon  the  Liverpool  & Manchester,  and 
earnestly  congratulates  “ the  public 
and  the  proprietors  of  railroads  on  this 
discovery.” 

Before  proceeding  to  a consideration 
of  the  development  of  the  locomotive 
engine  subsequent  to  the  Rainhill  experi- 
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ments  already  given,  it  seems  almost 
necessary  to  give  a more  detailed  gene- 
sis of  that  remarkable  and  revolutioniz- 
ing piece  of  mechanism  than  has  yet 
been  attempted ; and  in  doing  so,  the 
freest  use  will  be  made  of  the  researches 
and  investigations,  and  in  many  cases 
the  language,  of  that  excellent  authority, 
Nicholas  Wood,  who  was  one  of  the 
ablest,  as  he  was  one  of  the  first,  writers 
upon  railway  mechanism.* 

The  slow  progress  of  the  steam-engine 
has  been  already  shown,  up  to  the  time 
of  Watt.  Its  early  labors  for  a long 
time,  even  after  the  actual  construction 
of  an  engine  of  a practical  character, 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
raising  of  water  by  means  of  pumps — 
heavy,  unwieldy,  complicated  and  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits  of  usefulness. 
When  the  genius  of  Watt  was  applied 
to  it,  much  of  this  was  changed.  Its 
action  was  no  longer  “ confined  to  a 
rectilinear  motion,  or  that  of  pumping 
water,  but  converted  into  a rotary  mo- 
tion, and  applied  to  almost  every  manu- 
factory.” In  a note  appended  to  an 
edition  of  Robinson’s  1 Mechanical 
Philosophy,’  Watt  himself  says  of  the 
first  dawning  idea  in  his  mind  of  the 
possibility  of  a locomotive  engine  : 
“ My  attention  was  first  directed,  in  the 
year  1759.  to  the  subject  of  steam-en- 
gines, by  the  late  Dr.  Robinson,  then  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  nearly  of  my  own  age.  He,  at  that 
time,  threw  out  an  idea  of  applying  the 
power  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  mov- 
ing of  wheel-carriages  and  to  other 

*‘A  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads,’  etc.,  by 
Nicholas  Wood,  London,  1838,  p.  275. 


purposes,  but  the  scheme  was  soon 
abandoned,  on  his  going  abroad.”  He 
also  experimented  somewhat  with  steam, 
acting  by  its  expansive  force,  but  did 
not  carry  out  his  idea  of  constructing 
an  engine  on  that  principle.  He  further 
says  : “ I described  this  engine  in  the 
fourth  article  of  my  patent  in  1769, 
and  again,  in  the  specification  of  an- 
other patent  in  the  year  1784,  together 
with  a mode  of  applying  it  to  the  mov- 
ing of  wheel-carriages.” 

In  March,  1802,  Messrs.  Trevithick 
and  Vivian  took  a long  step  forward  in 
the  direction  of  steam  invention,  by  ob- 
taining a patent  for  the  application  of 
the  expansive  force  of  steam  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  carriages  upon  railroads.  In 
the  specification  of  their  patent  they 
gave  a drawing  of  their  engine,  applied 
to  move  a carriage  upon  the  common 
roads.  It  resembles  in  form  “ the  com- 
mon stage-coaches  used  for  conveyance 
of  passengers  ; a square  iron  case,  con- 
taining the  boiler  and  cylinder,  is  placed 
behind  the  large  or  hinder  wheels  of 
the  carriage,  and  is  attached  to  a frame 
supported  from  the  axles  of  those 
wheels.  The  cylinder  was  in  a horizon- 
tal position,  and  the  piston-rod  was  pro- 
jected backwards  and  forwards,  in  the 
line  of  the  road,  towards  the  front  of 
the  carriage.  Across  the  square  frame, 
supported  by  the  wheel  of  the  carriage, 
an  axle  was  extended,  reaching  a little 
beyond  the  frame  on  each  side.  This 
axle  was  cranked  in  the  middle,  in  a 
line  with  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  and 
a connecting-rod,  passing  from  the  end 
of  this  piston,  turned  this  axle  round, 
and  produced  a continued  rotary  motion 
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of  it  when  the  piston  was  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  cylinder. 
Upon  both  ends  of  this  axle  cog-wheels 
were  fixed,  which  moved  into  similar 
cog-wheels  upon  the  axle  of  the  wheels 
of  the  carriages,  so  that,  when  a rotary 
motion  was  produced  in  the  cranked 
axle  by  the  piston-rod,  the  rotary  mo- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  axle  of 
the  larger  or  hinder  wheels  of  the  car- 
riage, and  these  wheels  being  fixed  upon 
and  turning  round  with  the  axle,  gave 
a progressive  motion  to  the  carriage. 
Upon  one  end  of  this  axle  was  fixed  a 
fly-wheel,  to  secure  a rotary  motion  in 
the  axle  at  the  termination  of  each 
stroke.  The  fore-wheels  were  of  the 
usual  form,  which,  turning  ro  different 
angles  with  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
directed  its  motion  upon  the  road,  and, 
in  cases  where  abrupt  turns  of  the  road 
required  sudden  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  carriage,  the  toothed  or  cog- 
wheels on  either  side  could  be  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  the  opposite  wheel 
made  to  drive  the  carriage  into  the 
proper  obliquity  of  the  road.  Upon 
the  periphery  of  the  fly-wheel  a brake 
was  attached,  to  regulate  the  descent  of 
the  carriage  down  steep  hills.  The 
contrivances  to  effect  the  requisite 
motions  of  the  various  parts  of  this 
machine  are  extremely  ingenious  ; and, 
considered  as  the  first  attempt  of  the 
application  of  stearn  to  carriages  upon 
common  roads,  it  is  entitled  to  great 
commendation.” 

Finding  little  encouragement  for  the 
construction  of  road  engines,  the  in- 
ventors set  themselves  to  work  upon 
those  for  the  coal  railways  already  in 


existence ; and  it  was  two  years  only 
after  the  date  of  their  patent  (1804) 
that  Trevithick  had  his  famous  little 
machine  at  work  in  South  Wales.  It 
had  an  eight-inch  cylinder,  with  a four 
feet  six  inches  stroke,  and  “ drew  after 
it,  upon  the  railroad,  as  many  carriages 
as  carried  ten  tons  of  bar-iron  from  a 
distance  of  nine  miles ; which  it  per- 
formed without  any  supply  of  water  to 
that  contained  in  the  boiler  at  the  time 
of  setting  out,  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour.”  The  objection 
already  referred  to — soon  proved  an  im- 
aginary one — that  the  wheels  of  the 
engine  would  have  no  adhesion  upon 
the  rail  to  move  the  engine  forward, 
prevented  an  early  adoption.  It  was 
proposed  by  Trevithick  and  Vivian 
that  the  external  periphery  of  the  wheels 
should  be  made  rough  or  uneven,  by 
using  projecting  heads  of  nails,  bolts, 
or  cross-grooves ; or,  “in  case  of  a 
hard  pull,  to  cause  a lever,  bolt  or  claw 
to  project  through  the  rim  of  one  or  both 
of  the  wheels  driven  by  the  engine, 
to  take  hold  of  the  ground.”  “ But  it 
will  appear  obvious  to  anyone,”  remarks 
Wood,  in  commenting  upon  the  above, 
“that  this  mode  of  remedying  one  de- 
fect would  be  the  means  of  producing 
another  ; for  any  projections  would  not 
only  cause  considerable  resistance  to 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  engine, 
but  would  also  tend  to  injure  the  rails 
of  the  road.” 

It  was  this  objection  that  led  Mr. 
Blenkinsop  of  Middleton  colliery,  near 
Leeds,  England,  to  construct  an  engine, 
-and  obtain  a patent  upon  it,  in  1811.  for 
the  application  of  a rack,  or  toothed 
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rail,  stretched  along  the  whole  distance 
to  be  traveled,  “ into  which  cog-wheels, 
turned  by  the  engine,  worked,  and  thus 
produced  a progressive  motion  in  the 
carriages.”  The  teeth  projected  from 
the  side  of  the  rail  two  or  three  inches, 
thusforming  a longitudinal  toothed  rack. 
The  boiler  of  this  engine  was  cylindrical, 
and,  heated  by  a circular  tube  pass- 
ing through  it,  terminated  at  one  end  by 
the  chimney.  The  toothed  rail  was  laid 
only  on  one  side  of  the  road,  a common 
rail  being  placed  upon  the  other.  The 
cog-wheels  were  varied  in  size,  according 
to  the  velocity  with  which  it  was  desired 
to  travel.  By  the  use  of  this  contriv- 
ance, the  engine  was  enabled  to  ascend 
acclivities  which  Trevithick’s  was  un- 
able to  mount.  Its  usefulness  was 
tried  and  proved  upon  the  Middleton 
colliery  road,  but  it  went  suddenly  out 
of  fashion  as  soon  as  the  adhesion  of 
the  plain  wheel  upon  the  common  road 
was  understood. 

Another  idea  upon  which  an  English 
patent  was  obtained  in  December,  1812, 
was  that  of  William  and  Edward 
Chapman,  who  proposed  to  effect  the 
locomotion  of  an  engine  by  means  of  a 
chain  stretched  along  the  middle  of  the 
railroad,  over  its  expire  length,  secured 
properly  at  each  end,  and  over  the 
whole  course  at  needed  intervals.  “ This 
chain  was  made  to  wind  partly  round, 
or  to  pass  over  a ground  wheel,  turned 
by  the  engine,  of  such  a form  that  the 
wheel  could  not  turn  round  without 
causing  the  chain  to  pass  along  with  it. 
When  this  wheel  was  turned  round  by 
the  engine,  as  the  chain  was  fastened 
firmly  at  the  end  and  could  not  be 


drawn  forward  by  the  wheel,  the  car- 
riage was,  therefore,  moved  forward  in 
the  line  of  the  chain  and  road.  The 
carriages  containing  the  goods  were  at- 
tached to  the  engine  carriage,  and  thus 
conveyed  along  the  railway.  At  inter- 
vals of  every  eight  or  ten  yards,  the 
chain  was  secured  by  means  of  upright 
forks,  into  which  it  fell,  when  left  at 
liberty  ; this  was  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  off  the  strain  from  the  chain, 
when  more  than  one  engine  was  travel- 
ing by  it.  The  chain  was  prevented 
slipping,  when  the  grooved  wheel  was 
turned  round,  by  friction  rollers  pressing 
it  into  the  groove.” 

This  idea  was  put  into  use  up- 
on the  Heaton  railroad,  but  was 
soon  abandoned,  the  liability  of  the 
arrangement  to  get  out  of  order,  added 
to  the  great  friction  of  the  chain, 
rendering  it  of  little  practical  benefit. 
In  1813  another  ingenious  idea  was 
worked  out  bv  Mr.  Brunton,  who  sup- 
plied an  engine  with  two  prongs,  or  legs, 
that  were  made  to  strike  upon  the  ground 
in  the  rear  of  the  locomotive  and 
propel  it  along,  after  the  manner  of  push- 
ing a boat  forward  in  shallow  waters 
with  a pole.  These  prongs  were  worked 
by  steam-power,  and  one  would  be 
lifted  and  set  forward  in  place  while  the 
other  was  firmly  set  in  the  ground  and 
moving  the  engine  forward.  The  in- 
ventor hasfurnished  us  with  an  account* 
of  his  experiment  with  this  singular 
vehicle.  His  boiler  was  of  wrought 
iron,  five  feet  six  inches  long  and  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Said  he  : “ The 
machine  being  placed  on  a railway, 

* ‘ Repertory  of  Arts,'  Vol.  XXIV. 
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I first  ascertained  the  power  necessary 
to  move  it  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and 
a half  in  an  hour,  which  I found  to  be 
eighty-four  pounds.  I then  applied  a 
chain  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  machine, 
by  which,  as  the  machine  moved  for- 
ward, a weight  was  raised  at  the  same 
time  and  rate,  and  found  that,  with  steam 
equal  to  forty  or  forty-five  pounds  press- 
ure on  the  square  inch,  the  machine 
was  propelled  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
and  a half  per  hour,  and  raised  perpen- 
dicularly eight,  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  at  the  same  speed,  thus  making 
the  whole  power  equal  to  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six  pounds  at  two  miles  and 
a half  per  hour,  equal  to  six  horses, 
nearly.” 

An  engine  of  the  Trevithick  de- 
scription was  sent  to  one  Mr.  Blackett  of 
Wylam,  but  instead  of  being  used  upon 
his  railroad,  was  set  to  blowing  a 
cupola  at  an  iron  foundry  in  New- 
castle. In  1813,  however,  Mr.  Blackett 
built  an  engine  of  the  same  kind,  which 
was  set  upon  his  railroad,  where  it 
worked  by  the  adhesion  of  its  wheels 
upon  the  rails.  “ His  railroad  was  a 
plate-rail,”  says  Mr.  Wood,  “ and  would 
consequently  present  more  friction  or 
resistance  to  the  wheels  than  an  edge- 
rail,  and,  on  that  account,  the  amount 
of  adhesion  would  be  greater  than  upon 
the  latter  rail.  Still,  the  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Blackett  for  proving  that  the 
locomotion  could  be  applied  by  that 
means  alone.  ...  It  was,  how- 
ever, a question  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  ascertain  if  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  upon  the  rails  were 
sufficient  to  produce  a progressive 


motion  in  the  engine,  when  loadt  d with 
a train  of  carriages,  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  contrivance  ; and  it  was  by 
the  introduction  and  continued  use  of 
them  upon  the  Wylam  railroad  that 
this  question  was  decid  d3  and  it  was 
proved  that  upon  railroads  nearly  level, 
or  with  very  moderate  inclination,  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheels  alone  was  sufficient 
in  all  the  different  kinds  of  weather  when 
the  surface  of  the  rails  was  not  covered 
with  snow.  Mr.  Hedley  informs  us  that 
they  first  tried,  by  manual  labor,  how 
much  weight  the  wheels  of  a common 
carriage  would  overcome  without  slip- 
ping round  upon  the  rail,  and  having 
found  the  proportion  it  bore  to  the 
weight,  they  thence  ascertained  that 
the  weight  of  the  engine  would  produce 
sufficient  adhesion  to  drag  after  it, 
upon  their  railroad,  a requisite  number 
of  wagons.” 

The  first  engine  run  upon  the  Wylam 
road  had  only  one  cylinder,  with  a fly- 
wheel to  regulate  the  action  of  the  crank, 
which  was  soon  proved  to  be  a troub- 
lesome and  uncertain  arrangement. 
When  the  engine  was  stopped,  “ and 
the  crank  and  connecting-rod  in  the 
same  line,  the  power  of  the  cylinder 
had  then  no  effect  in  turning  the  crank 
round ; and  the  engine  had  to  be 
moved  by  levers  applied  to  the  spokes 
of  the  fly-wheel  until  the  crank  formed 
such  an  angle  with  the  connecting-rod 
that  the  engine  got  sufficient  -power  to 
produce  a rotary  motion  and  propel 
itself  forward.” 

George  Stephenson  constructed  his 
first  engine  in  the  early  part  of  1814, 
and  on  July  25  of  that  year  it  had  its 
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first  trial  upon  the  Killingworth  colliery 
railroad.  It  had  two  cylinders,  each 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
stroke  ; the  boiler  was  cylindrical,  eight 
feet  long  and  thirty-four  inches  in  diam- 
eter ; the  tube,  twenty  inches  in  diam- 
eter, passing  through  the  boiler.  The 
piece  of  road  upon  which  the  first  test 
was  made  was  laid  with  edge-rail, 
ascending  about  one  yard  in  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  It  was  found  that  the 
engine  could  draw,  exclusive  of  its 
own  weight,  eight  loaded  carriages, 
weighing  altogether  about  thirty  tons, 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  From 
thence  onward  it  was  kept  at  regular 
work.  When  it  had  been  employed  a 
short  time,  it  was  found  that  “sufficient 
adhesion  existed  upon  the  edge-rail  to 
perform  the  requisite  traction  to  the 
load.  At  first  grooved  sheaves  were 
fixed  upon  the  hinder  traveling  wheels 
of  the  engine,  and  similar  grooved 
sheaves  upon  the  fore-wheels  of  the 


convoy  carriage,  containing  the  coals 
and  water,  with  an  endless  chain  work- 
ing over  each  to  procure  the  adhesion 
of  the  wheels  of  the  convoy  carriage, 
in  addition  to  the  adhesion  of  the  engine 
wheels  ; but  on  trial  it  was  not  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  this 
contrivance,  as  the  adhesion  of  the 
engine  wheels  alone  was  found  sufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.”  Various 
important  improvements  upon  this  en- 
gine were  made  and  patented  from  time 
to  time. 

This  rapid  review  brings  us  to  the 
period  of  the  great  experiments,  already 
fully  given,  upon  the  Liverpool  & Man- 
chester in  1829,  when  the  value  of  the 
locomotive,  as  a means  of  railroad 
power,  was  fully  demonstrated.  It  will 
be  in  order,  next,  to  return  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  mechanism  upon  the  American 
lines.  • 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[To  be  continued .] 
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ERASTUS  CORNING. 


The  name  of  Erastus  Corning  is  so 
closely  linked  with  the  material  develop- 
ment of  New  York  that  no  history  of  the 
inception  and  growth  of  her  railroads — 
saying  nothing  of  other  important  meas- 
ures— could  be  written  without  touching 
upon  his  life  and  labors ; and  it  is  certain 
that  had  his  genius  and  industry  been 
lacking  at  certain  important  points  of 


progress,  much  that  was  successfully  done 
would  have  been  left  undone.  He  came 
originally  of  a stock,  the  Puritan,  which 
endowed  him  with  many  of  those  natural 
gifts  which  are  sure  to  command  success ; 
as  he  was  a direct  descendant  of  Samuel 
Corning,  sometimes  known  as  “ Ensign 
Corning,”  who  was  among  the  very  first 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  whose  name 
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appears  on  the  records  of  the  town  of 
Beverly,  in  that  state,  as  early  as  the  year 
1641.  That  this  ancestor  was  a person  of 
ability,  means  and  good  repute,  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  same  records  at  subsequent  periods 
during  the  century  in  connection  with  the 
government  of  the  town  and  church  affairs. 

Erastus  Corning  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  December  14,  1794.  His 
father  was  Bliss  Corning,  a native  of  Pres- 
ton, Connecticut,  who  was  born  in  1763, 
and  while  yet  a boy  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  during  the  closing  period  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  His  services 
were  acknowledged  by  a pension,  which 
he  received  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Lucinda 
Smith,  whose  father  and  brother  had  also 
seen  gallant  service  in  the  patriot  cause  ; 
and  after  marriage  settled  in  Norwich, 
where  Erastus,  the  fourth  of  a family  of 
eleven  children,  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

When  the  son  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
the  family  removed  to  Chatham,  Colum- 
bia county,  New  York,  where  life  was  com- 
menced anew  upon  a farm.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  son  Erastus  had  been  obtained 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, his  last  teacher  in  the  district 
school  of  Norwich  being  none  other  than 
Pelatiah  Perit,  subsequently  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Goodhue  & Company  of  New 
York  city,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  a few  years  since,  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  inclinations  of  the  boy  turned  to- 
wards mercantile  pursuits,  and  shortly 
after  the  removal  to  Chatham  he  secured 
a clerkship  in  the  hardware  and  iron  store 
of  Hart  & Smith,  in  Troy,  his  uncle,  Ben- 


jamin Smith,  being  a member  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a strong  Jefferson  Demo- 
crat and  held  some  important  local  offices 
in  Troy.  Under  his  influence  and  guid- 
ance the  young  lad  passed  the  next  five 
years  of  his  life  and  acquired  many  of 
those  sterling  business  qualities,  as  well 
as  the  strong  political  bias,  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812  the  firm 
of  Hart  & Smith  was  dissolved  and  young 
Corning  entered  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Hart,  with  whom  he  remained  till  1814, 
when,  seeking  a larger  field  of  operations 
and  greater  scope  for  his  abilities,  he  re- 
moved to  Albany  and  entered  the  iron 
and  hardware  store  of  John  Spencer  & 
Company.  After  serving  two  years  as 
clerk  he  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  in 
1824,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Spencer,  con- 
ducted the  business  for  some  time  upon 
his  own  responsibility.  He  followed  the 
hardware  and  iron  business  for  nearly  half 
a century,  and  had  during  that  period 
several  partners.  With  his  first  associate, 
Mr.  John  S.  Norton,  he  purchased  the 
rolling  mill  at  Troy,  known  as  the  Albany 
Iron  works.  At  the  expiration  of  four 
years  Mr.  Norton  retired  from  the  firm. 
The  succeeding  partners  of  Mr.  Corning 
were  James  Horner,  Gilbert  C.  Davidson, 
John  F.  Winslow,  and  his  son,  Erastus 
Corning,  jr.,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  succeeded  to  the  business, which  he 
still  continues.  The  transactions  of  the 
house  of  Corning  & Company  were  then 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  iron 
house  in  the  country,  and  were  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Corning,  although  the 
details  were  largely  left  to  the  direction  of 
his  partners  and  clerks. 
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The  energetic  nature  and  keen  com- 
mercial knowledge  of  Mr.  Corning  soon 
led  him  into  other  and  wider  fields  of 
usefulness,  and  made  his  genius  and  cap- 
ital felt  in  all  quarters  of  his  neighborhood 
and  state.  He  early  discerned  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  newly 
projected  railroad,  that,  from  1825  to  1840, 
filled  the  land  with  excitement  and  opened 
innumerable  avenues  to  public  and  private 
enterprise.  He  embarked  fearlessly  in  the 
aid  of  those  of  his  own  section,  and  was 
among  the  most  ardent  and  courageous 
among  those  who  risked  their  money  and 
gave  their  influence  to  the  new  method  of 
travel — a connection  which  he  held  all 
through  life,  as  he  was  yet  a director  in 
many  of  the  leading  lines  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors 
of  the  Mohawk  & Hudson  road,  which 
has  been  already  described  ; was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  organizing  the 
Utica  & Schenectady  line  that  was  finished 
three  years  later,  and  was  president  of  the 
company  from  the  outset  until  the  consol- 
idation in  1854.  This  consolidation  of 
the  roads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo, 
which  was  the  subject  of  so  much  adverse 
criticism  at  the  time,  was  an  absolute 
business  necessity.  When  the  Erie  rail- 
road was  completed  to  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  had  finished  its 
track,  it  was  apparent  that  the  several 
companies  which  now  compose  the  New 
York  Central,  and  which  at  that  time  were 
running  under  distinct  organizations,  could 
not  successfully  compete  with  these  great 
lines  unless  they  were  consolidated  and 
operated  by  one  controlling  mind.  This 
was  accordingly  effected  and  Mr.  Corning 
remained  president  of  the  consolidation, 


which  took  the  name  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral, until  1865,  when  he  resigned  the  of- 
fice. As  a railroad  manager  he  conspicu- 
ously exhibited  the  possession  of  those 
great  business  qualities  shown  in  other  de- 
partments of  labor,  and  successfully  ful- 
filled all  the  trusts  entrusted  to  his  hands. 

Mr.  Corning  also  had  a part  in  other 
important  measures,  and  his  name  will 
forever  be  associated  with  one  of  the  great 
improvements  of  the  northwest.  He  was 
president  of  the  company  to  which  he 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ste.  Marie  ship  canal, 
to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
with  the  great  chain  of  lakes  terminating 
with  Ontario.  Associated  with  him  in  the 
enterprise  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooks,  then 
superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Central 
railroad  and  one  of  the  ablest  railroad 
men  in  the  country.  The  work,  w’hich 
involved  the  construction  of  a canal 
around  the  Falls  of  the  River  St.  Mary, 
was  pushed  to  a rapid  and  successful 
completion  and  proved  an  important  aux- 
iliary to  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  aid- 
ing largely  in  the  development  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  It  was  also  to  the 
ample  resources  and  penetrating  mind  of 
Mr.  Corning  that  the  early  completion  of 
the  Michigan  Central  railroad  was  princi- 
pally due.  This  road,  one  of  the  most 
important  links  in  the  great  line  of  rail- 
ways that  connects  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific,  was  undertaken  by  the  state  of 
Michigan,  but  when  completed  as  far  as 
Kalamazoo  was  brought  to  a stand  still 
through  lack  of  means.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  Corning,  in  connection  with  Mr.  D. 
D.  Williamson  of  the  Farmer’s  Trust  and 
Loan  company,  and  his  former  associate, 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Brooks,  took  a transfer  of  the 
road  and  completed  it  through  to  Lake 
Michigan  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  Corning  became  a large  stock- 
holder in  this  road,  and  also  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  company.  He  was  also 
a director  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railroad,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  originators.  His  work  in  connection 
with  railroads,  although  largely  incidental, 
was  such  as  to  show  that  had  he  devoted 
all  his  time,  energies  and  capital  to  that 
species  of  labor,  he  surely  would  have  be- 
come one  of  the  great  railway  kings  of 
America. 

Mr.  Corning  also  made  his  mark  in  the 
world  of  American  politics,  his  advent 
therein  being  made  in  the  year  1828, 
when  his  fellow-citizens,  appreciating  his 
integrity  and  ability,  elected  him  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  con- 
tinued him  in  this  office  four  consecutive 
terms.  He  was  then  chosen  to  the 
mayoralty  by  the  common  council,  and  for 
four  subsequent  terms  filled  this  impor- 
tant and  responsible  office,  resigning  when 
his  party  went  out  of  power  in  local  pol- 
itics. In  1833  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  regents  of  the  university  and  was 
subsequently  vice-chancellor  of  the  board 
of  regents.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  conventions  held  at 
Baltimore  in  1848  and  1852,  at  the  latter 
being  president  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion. In  1841  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  state  senate,  and  in  1857  was  sent 
to  represent  his  district  in  the  Thirty-fifth 
congress  of  the  United  States.  During 
this  term  he  rendered  important  service 
as  a member  of  the  committee  on  naval 
5 


affairs.  In  1861  he  was  again  returned 
to  congress,  and  was  reelected  the  follow- 
ing term,  thus  serving  in  the  Thirty-seventh 
and  Thirty-eighth  or  War  congresses;  and 
although  a lifelong  Democrat,  he  patriot- 
ically and  earnestly  gave  his  support  to 
the  war  measures  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. The  intelligent  zeal  dis- 
played by  him  in  the  Union  cause  during 
this  eventful  period  was  eminently  ser- 
viceable, and  was  frequently  acknowledged 
in  the  warmest  and  most  grateful  manner 
by  President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Corning  was 
a delegate  from  the  state  of  New  York 
to  the  Peace  convention  held  in  Wash- 
ington, February,  1861,  and  acted  with 
Mr.  Crittenden,  Mr.  Guthrie  and  other 
gentlemen  in  favor  of  making  honorable 
concessions  to  the  south.  Other  counsels 
prevailing,  Mr.  Corning  gave  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  to  the  task  of 
preserving  his  imperiled  country.  • During 
the  progress  of  the  war,  he  served  upon  the 
important  congressional  committee  of 
ways  and  means.  The  great  problem 
before  the  country  at  this  period,  the  so- 
lution of  which  devolved  upon  this  com- 
mittee, was  to  provide  a circulating  me- 
dium equal  to  the  financial  necessities  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Coming’s  experience 
in  monetary  affairs  had  not  only  been 
extensive  but  intimate.  In  1833  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  bank,  but  retired  from  this  position 
the  following  year  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  Albany  City  bank,  which  he  re- 
tained through  life.  He  was,  therefore, 
well  acquainted  with  finance,  and  brought 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  a mature  judgment 
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and  a soundness  of  views  which  largely 
aided  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
presented. 

Mr.  Corning  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
house  at  the  opening  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Thirty-eighth  congress,  determined 
to  withdraw  from  public  life.  He  was 
induced,  however,  to  serve  the  people  in 
the  Constitutional  convention  called  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a new  constitution 
for  the  state,  his  legislative  experience 
and  tried  wisdom  rendering  him  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  that  body. 
Mr.  Corning  was  a man  of  vigorous  con- 
stitution, indomitable  will  and  untiring 
energy,  and  whatever  he  undertook  he 
accomplished,  not  so  much  by  reason  of 
the  power  conferred  by  his  great  wealth, 
as  by  his  inherent  manliness  and  natural 


force  of  character,  his  patient  industry  and 
undeviating  honesty.  His  influence  was 
widespread,  and  to  his  own  state  and  the 
great  northwest,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a benefactor  in  the  truest  and  broad- 
est sense  of  the  word.  He  began  life 
without  unusual  advantages,  and  his  pros- 
perous career  and  vast  wealth  were 
achieved  by  his  own  unaided  exertions. 
He  was  as  noted  for  his  philanthropy  and 
benevolence  as  for  his  success  in  business, 
and  when  the  end  of  his  life  came  at 
Albany,  on  April  9,  1872,  the  verdict  of 
all  was  that  the  world  had  been  made 
better  by  his  presence,  and  that  a good 
and  great  man  had  been  lost  to  a com- 
munity in  which  he  had  borne  so  prominent 
a part. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  A GREAT  TRADE  CENTER— DULUTH. 


The  growth  of  great  trade  centers  must 
follow,  but  cannot  precede,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tributary  country  from  which 
they  derive  their  support.  Thus,  the  New 
York  and  Chicago,  the  Boston,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  of  to-day,  would  not  have 
been  possible  fifty  years  ago.  They  have 
been  made  what  they  are  through  the 
natural  advantages  of  their  geographical 
position,  supplemented  by  the  support 
given  them  through  the  progress  of  the 
great  agricultural  and  mineral  regions 
penetrated  by  the  railway  lines,  whose 
traffic  comes  to  them  to  be  exchanged  for 


the  tonnage  received  from  the  commercial 
pathways  of  the  high  seas. 

Indeed,  the  conjunction  of  these  land 
and  water  lines,  stretching  over  vast 
spaces,  reaching  for  the  varied  products  of 
different  and  distant  lands,  and  people  of 
diverse  wants  and  pursuits,  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  development  of  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  first  class.  Geographical 
positions  affording  commanding  natural 
advantages  must  be  joined  to  equally  im- 
portant artificial  conditions,  created  and 
fostered  through  the  intelligence  and  en- 
terprise of  man,  in  order  to  secure  those 
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elements  of  permanent  growth  which  have 
created  the  imperial  cities  that  have 
wielded  the  scepter  of  commercial 
supremacy  over  large  areas  and  through 
long  periods  of  time. 

This  seems  to  be  the  law  of  the  devel- 
opment of  great  trade  centers.  A careful 
examination  of  the  location  and  history 
of  existing  centers,  with  the  causes  that 
have  built  them  up,  will  verify  this  propo- 
sition. It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  no 
mere  inland  points,  depending  mainly  upon 
railway  transportation,  can,  in  any  proper 
sense,  become  permanent  trade  centers. 
They  may  be  prosperous  for  a time, 
through  proximity  to  rich  agricultural, 
lumbering  and  mining  regions  joined  to 
the  favoritism  of  discriminating  railway 
rates,  but  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  trade 
will,  sooner  or  later,  assert  their  sway,  and 
the  true  centers  will  be  found  at  the  points 
where  the  long  lines  of  land  and  water 
traffic  converge,  and  the  reciprocal  ex- 
changes of  products  and  commodities 
between  distant  regions  are  finally  effected. 

In  the  light  of  these  simple  yet  com- 
prehensive truths,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  where  the 
exchanges  of  the  world  are  carried  on. 
New  York  could  by  no  possibility  have 
been  what  she  is  in  any  spot  less  favored 
by  nature.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo 
and  Chicago.  They  are  the  outgrowths 
of  the  advantages  of  their  fortunate 
geographical  positions  at  points  where 
vast  systems  of  exchanges  between  distant 
and  highly  productive  communities  must 
necessarily  occur,  involving  a great  con- 
centration of  population,  wealth,  enter- 


prise and  the  innumerable  activities  of 
civilized  life.  The  westward  tide  of  im- 
migration first  flowed  along  the  line  south 
of  the  great  lakes  to  the  rich  plains  of  the 
central  states — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  adjacent  regions. 
In  its  onward  sweep,  involving  the  devel- 
opment of  the  magnificent  resources  of 
these  regions,  the  prosperous  cities  of 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  arose 
like  magic  out  of  the  trackless  forest  and 
the  virgin  prairie.  Of  this  chain  of  cities 
Chicago  is  the  miracle  of  modern  trade 
centers,  due  to  its  more  commanding 
geographical  position. 

A clear  understanding  of  the  strategic 
importance  of  Duluth  and  Chicago  as 
commercial  centers  demands  that  the  geo- 
graphical relations  of  the  great  lakes,  near 
whose  headwaters  they  respectively  stand, 
should  be  brought  into  view. 

A glance  at  any  correct  map  of  the 
United  States  will  show  that  Lake  Superior 
lies  along  the  parallels,  and  Michigan  on 
the  meridians.  The  two  are,  therefore,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Superior, 
however,  extends  three  hundred  miles 
farther  west  than  Michigan,  giving  to  the 
tributary  territory  of  the  former  the  result- 
ing advantages  of  three  hundred  miles 
more  of  deep  water  navigation  westward 
than  the  latter  possesses.  The  opposite 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  for  more  than 
half  its  length  bearing  to  the  west  by 
south,  converge  at  Duluth  in  such  a,  man- 
ner as  to  point  like  the  “finger  of 
destiny  ” to  the  southwest,  vastly  increas- 
ing the  area  of  its  tributary  territory  in 
that  direction.  If  a straight  line  be  drawn 
uniting  the  two  cities,  and  this  line  be 
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bisected  by  another,  commencing  near 
the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Superior  and 
extending  southwestwardly  to  the  Gulf  of 
California,  near  the  twenty-seventh  parallel, 
this  latter  line  will  represent,  with  geomet- 
rical exactness,  all  points  equidistant  from 
Duluth  andChicago  respectively.  Hence 
all  places  north  of  this  line  will  belong, 
legitimately,  to  Duluth’s  tributary  belt. 
This  fact  is  to-day  shaping  and  controlling 
the  railway  development  of  the  country 
northwest  of  the  line  described.  All 
roads  in  this  vast  region  are  now  pointing 
toward  Duluth  as  their  ultimate  objective, 
because  they  thus  secure  the  shortest,  and 
therefore  the  cheapest,  line  to  deep  water 
navigation. 

By  virtue  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  lakes,  moreover,  the  distance  of 
these  two  cities  from  the  eastern  sea-board 
by  water  is  practically  the  same.  While 
a vessel  from  Chicago  is  traversing  the 
length  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  north, 
the  Duluth  ship  is  moving  directly  on  its 
eastward  course,  and  the  two  will  be  sub- 
stantially together  somewhere  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Huron,  and  will  thus  have 
the  chance  of  an  equal  race  to  Buffalo. 

The  development  of  the  country  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  the  Pacific  ocean 
is  a comparatively  recent  movement.  It 
did  not  fairly  commence  until  after  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
way was  inaugurated.  With  the  progress 
of  that  great  enterprise  and  others  of  a 
similar,  character,  notably  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  & Manitoba  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  systems,  the  influx  of  immigration 
has  been  immense,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  extended  area  of  agricultural  and 
mineral  territory,  comprising  the  states  of 


Minnesota  and  Oregon,  the  territories  of 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton and  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and 
the  Canadian  northwest,  has  advanced 
with  a rapidity  quite  unprecedented  ; and 
the  commerce  of  these  regions  in  its  east- 
ward flow  has  sought  deep  water  naviga- 
tion at  Lake  Superior  on  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  line.  The  development  of 
a new  and  commanding  trade  center 
at  Duluth,  on  the  extreme  western  limit  of 
the  chain  of  lakes,  has  been  and  is  thus 
compelled  by  force  of  its  splendid  geo- 
graphical position,  the  movement  of  pop- 
ulation along  its  contiguous  parallels,  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  magnificent  grain 
fields,  rich  mineral  regions  and  extensive 
forest  areas  stretching  along  the  grand 
portage  between  the  great  lake  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  at  Puget  sound.  This  won- 
derful movement  has  been  powerfully 
promoted  by  the  government  improve- 
ment of  the  waterway  connecting  Lake 
Superior  with  the  lower  lakes  along  St. 
Mary’s  river.  It  will  be  still  further  rein- 
forced by  the  construction  of  the  new 
railway  lines  south  of  Lake  Superior,  giv- 
ing a new  and  shorter  route  to  the  east- 
ern sea-board,  and  byroads  from  Manitoba, 
now  projected  and  being  built  to  the  city 
of  Duluth. 

The  difference  in  elevation  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  is  nearly 
twenty  feet,  eighteen  and  five-tenths  feet 
of  which  is  at  St.  Mary’s  falls,  where  a 
canal  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  long 
has  been  constructed,  with  an  immense 
lock,  having  a lift  of  eighteen  feet,  a length 
of  five  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  a 
depth  of  sixteen  feet,  allowing  vessels  of 
more  than  two  thousand  tons’  register  to 
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pass  freely  between  the  upper  and  lower 
levels  of  the  chain  of  lakes. 

Further  improvements,  on  a gigantic 
scale,  have  been  projected  and  are  now 
in  progress  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  government,  by  which  the 
capacity  of  the  canal  and  its  approaches 
will  be  increased  to  correspond  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  already  vast  commerce 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  canal  is  to  be  deepened  and  other- 
wise perfected ; another  lock,  eight  hun- 
dred feet  long,  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
with  twenty-one  feet  depth  of  water  on 
the  miter  sills,  is  being  constructed,  and 
the  approach  from  below  is  to  be  short- 
ened by  improving  Hay  Lake  channel, 
thus  effecting  a saving  of  eleven  miles  in 
distance  over  the  present  detour  through 
Lake  George,  in  British  territory,  the 
navigation  of  which  is  impracticable 
at  night.  With  the  completion  of  these 
works,  which  will  cost  the  govern- 
ment about  seven  million  dollars,  the 
capacity  of  the  vessels  navigating  Lake 
Superior  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  its 
commerce  will  be  augmented  with  the 
development  of  the  country,  beyond  all 
present  power  of  computation. 

According  to  official  government  sta- 
tistics, thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  vessels 
and  forty  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  pass- 
ing through  St.  Mary’s  canal  into  Lake 
Superior  are  engaged  in  the  Duluth  trade. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  improvement 
of  the  great  waterway  must  exert  a powerful 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  this  new 
commercial  center  so  rapidly  advancing 
to  the  front  rank  of  great  western  cities. 

Another  factor  of  prime  importance  in 
the  future  growth  of  Duluth  is  the  gradual 


yet  comprehensive  improvement  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  lower  lakes  and  the 
river  systems  leading  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. These  canals  are  being  constantly 
widened  and  deepened,  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  vessels  of  greatly  increased 
tonnage,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  work  of  enlargement  will  go  on, 
until  ships  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water 
and  carrying  three  to  four  thousand  tons’ 
burden  will,  within  a comparatively  few 
years,  be  able  to  float  with  their  immense 
cargoes  from  Duluth  “ unvexed  to  the 
sea,”  and  thence  to  the  commercial  marts 
of  the  old  world. 

In  this  work  it  must  be  confessed  that 
our  Canadian  neighbors,  with  no  more 
than  a tithe  of  our  population  and  re- 
sources, are  at  present  in  the  lead.  They 
have  a well-defined  system  of  these  water- 
ways, including  the  Welland  canal  con- 
necting Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and 
others,  overcoming  the  obstructions  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  river.  With  them  it  is  only 
a question  of  further  enlargement  and  in- 
crease of  capacity  when  their  vessels  of 
the  first  class  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
open  sea.  In  our  own  case  we  can  boast 
only  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Falls  canal,  now 
undergoing  enlargement,  admitting  ships 
drawing  twenty  feet  of  water,  and  the  im- 
provement by  dredging  to  the  requisite 
depth  of  Hay  Lake  channel  and  the  St. 
Clair  flats. 

There  are  thus  likely  to  be  two  rival 
systems,  the  Canadian  and  our  own.  Our 
next  step  will  be  the  construction  of  a canal 
around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  A project 
looking  to  the  inauguration  of  this  colossal 
undertaking  has  been  outlined  by  a pro- 
vision in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  of  the 
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present  session,  for  the  survey  and  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  a “ waterway  around 
Niagara  falls,  of  capacity  and  facilities 
sufficient  to  float  merchant  ships,  and  ships 
of  war  of  modern  build,  drawing  twenty 
feet  of  water,  said  waterway  to  commence 
in  a navigable  part  of  Niagara  river,  in 
Niagara  county,  at  or  near  Tonawanda, 
New  York,  and  to  end  in  the  navigable 
waters  of  said  river,  below  said  falls,  or  in 
navigable  waters  connected  therewith.” 

The  completion  of  a distinctively 
American  system  of  communication  would 
further  necessitate  the  enlargement  of  the 
canals  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse,  and 
thence  to  the  Hudson  river,  to  a capacity 
sufficient  for  ships  of  twenty  feet  draught. 
In  the  absence  of  this  achievement,  so 
important  to  the  continued  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  city  of  New  York,  vessels 
would  find  their  direct  pathway  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  ocean  via 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  thence  to  the 
leading  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, without  breaking  bulk.  This  would 
be  virtually  equivalent  to  an  extension  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  heart  of  the  North 
American  continent.  With  the  enormous 
growth  in  population  and  wealth  sure  to 
be  realized  in  the  future  of  this  great 
northwest,  the  opening  of  this  system  of 
waterways  is  no  idle  dream  of  the  imag- 
ination, but,  on  the  contrary,  will  surely 
become  an  imperative  necessity  and  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  region, 
almost  continental  in  extent,  including 
every  variety  of  agricultural,  mineral  and 
other  products,  have  as  yet  been  no  more 
than  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  Not  five  per  cent,  of 


the  arable  land,  including  the  most  wonder- 
ful grain  belt  in  the  world,  and  extending 
far  into  the  Valley  of  the  Saskatchawan 
and  the  Canadian  northwest  for  more  than 
a thousand  miles,  is  yet  under  cultivation, 
although  already  being  penetrated  by  rail- 
ways aiming  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
as  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  point 
for  reaching  deep  water  navigation.  Not 
one  per  cent,  of  our  varied  and  inex- 
haustible mineral  deposits  has  yet  been 
uncovered.  Sandstone,  slate,  granite, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold,  in 
quantities  beyond  the  power  of  estimate, 
exist  in  the  regions  bordering  upon  this 
great  inland  sea.  Billions  of  feet  of 
valuable  timber  still  remain  standing  in  the 
forests  that  skirt  its  silent  shores. 

Nor  should  the  recognition  of  another 
fact  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  this  city  be  omitted 
here.  As  has  been  aptly  expressed, 
“ Duluth  is  in  the  pathway  of  empire.” 
It  is  on  the  transcontinental  line  that 
connects,  by  the  shortest  route,  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  great  lakes  with 
those  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  results 
not  only  from  the  peculiar  conformation 
and  indentation  of  the  “ arms  of  the  sea  ” 
at  each  extremity,  but  from  the  diminution 
in  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  latitude. 

In  the  able  report  of  Edwin  F.  John- 
ston, esq.,  the  first  engineer-in-chief  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway,  it  was  shown 
that  the  distance  from  Puget  sound  to  the 
principal  Atlantic  sea-ports  was  six  hun- 
dred miles  less  than  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  same  points.  It  was  also  shown 
that,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  ma- 
rine currents  between  the  coasts  of  east- 
ern Asia  and  western  North  America,  east- 
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ward  bound  vessels  were  borne  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  shores  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  whence  they 
were  obliged  to  make  their  way  southward 
to  San  Francisco,  at  a loss  of  several 
hundred  miles  in  the  voyage.  It  is  thus 
made  to  appear  that  the  pathway  of  com- 
merce from  China,  Japan  and  the  East 
Indies  is  determined  by  natural  conditions, 
and  that  it  lies  along  the  parallels  that 
embrace  the  belt  traversed  by  this  great 
railway  system  and  its  related  transpor- 
tation lines  leading  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. It  is  a law  of  commercial  inter- 
course beyond  dispute,  that  traffic  will 
eventually  seek  the  shortest  route  between 
the  points  of  production  and  distribution. 
The  saving  of  a few  days  of  time,  or  even 
a moderate  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
freight  and  insurance,  has  often  destroyed 
old  trade  centers  and  created  new  ones. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  these  facts  bear  a 
close  relation  to  the  question  of  the 
transportation  of  goods  and  merchandise 
from  the  East  Indies  to  the  commercial 
marts  of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  already  a common  event  for  cargoes  of 
tea  and  other  East  India  products,  destined 
to  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
to  reach  these  cities  by  way  of  Puget 
sound,  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  and 
its  eastern  connections.  While  this  pass- 
age is  being  revised  the  following  state- 
ment, clipped  from  a daily  paper  of 
October  9,  furnishes  a forcible  illustration 
of  the  point  under  consideration  : “The 

sailing  vessel  George  S.  Homer  arrived  at 
Tacoma  on  Saturday  with  a cargo  of  tea, 
having  made  the  remarkably  fast  trip  of 
thirty  days  from  Yokohama.  The  mail 
which  left  Yokohama  three  days  later  by 


steam-ship,  with  the  papers  relating  to  the 
cargo,  arrived  in  St.  Paul  on  Saturday,  after 
the  vessel  arrived  at  Tacoma.  The  tea 
will  be  shipped  east  over  the  Northern 
Pacific.” 

It  is  also  a fact  of  no  little  significance 
that  for  two  years  past  the  daily  tonnage 
passing  through  the  St.  Mary’s  Falls  canal 
has  exceeded  that  of  the  Suez  canal,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  even  the  East 
India  trade,  that  great  prize  for  which 
the  commercial  nations'  have  for  centuries 
contended,  has  begun  to  move  along  the 
shortest  line.  As  our  facilities  for  trans- 
portation upon  lake,  land  and  sea  are 
perfected  along  this  “ shortest  route,”  it 
is  not  a violent  presumption  that  Duluth 
will  feel  the  influence  of  this  powerful 
movement  and  be  carried  forward  to  a 
corresponding  degree  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

With  such  possibilities  of  geographical 
position,  agricultural,  timber  and  mineral 
products,  and  with  a steadily  rising  wave 
of  population,  composed  of  hardy,  resolute 
and  enterprising  men,  sweeping  over  the 
hills  and  plains  of  the  northwest,  delving 
in  its  mines,  leveling  its  forests,  cultivat- 
ing its  now  waste  places  and  opening 
a track  for  the  iron  horse  across  the  vast 
areas,  what  mind  can  conceive  or  who 
can  estimate  the  prodigies  of  growth  that 
must  come  to  the  cities  along  this  wonder- 
ful “pathway  of  empire,”  and  especially 
to  that  one  which  holds  the  key  to  the 
entire  situation  at  the  head  of  the  great 
lake  ? 

Another  prominent  factorin  the  problem 
under  discussion  is  the  railway  situation. 
Where  deep  water  navigation  ends, 
there  adequate  land  transportation  must 
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begin.  Where  the  immense  tonnage  of 
the  lakes  seeks  the  best  available  point  for 
distribution,  there  the  railway  system  must 
converge  and  will  converge,  because  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  steam-ships,  are  built  for 
the  business  of  transportation,  each  in 
their  respective  spheres.  It  is  primarily 
the  lake  trade  thaChas  built  up  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago.  It  is 
the  lake  business  that  has  drawn  the  rail- 
way systems  to  these  prosperous  cities.  It 
is  the  reciprocal  influence  of  both  that  has 
given  to  these  commercial  centres  their 
manufacturing  plants,  their  jobbing-houses, 
their  strong  financial  institutions,  their 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  homes  and, 
indeed,  all  the  adjuncts  of  their  ad- 
vanced civilization.  What,  therefore,  the 
steam-ships  and  the  railways  have  done 
for  the  cities  named,  they  will  do  for 
Duluth  in  as  much  greater  measure  as 
her  natural  advantages  and  resources 
exceed  theirs.  Since,  as  has  been  shown, 
Duluth  and  Chicago  have  each  its  tributary 
belt  by  virtue  of  its  closer  proximity,  so 
each  must  have  its  railway  system  reach- 
ing out  into  that  territory.  The  Chicago 
system  is  already  developed  in  its  salient 
features  and  is  far  advanced  toward  com- 
pletion. But  a few  years  since  it  was  the 
ambition  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  north- 
west to  reach  Chicago.  The  consequence 
is  that  that  city  is  to-day  the  centre  of  the 
most  extensive  net-work  of  railways  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  simply  the  result 
of  her  commanding  position  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan,  making  her  the 
receiving  and  distributing  point  of  a great 
extent  of  agricultural,  mining  and  lumber- 
ing territory,  lying  along  and  between 


Lake  Michigan,  the  Ohio  river  and  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

Through  the  stimulus  of  its  lake  and 
rail  transportation  Chicago  has  built  up 
immense  manufacturing  and  jobbing  in- 
dustries, and  accumulated  a population 
approximating  eight  hundred  thousand 
souls.  What  the  joint  action  of  these 
causes  has  done  for  Chicago  it  will  do  for 
Duluth,  whose  situation  and  natural  ad- 
vantages are  even  more  commanding  than 
those  of  the  Lake  Michigan  metropolis.  In 
the  wheat  trade  Duluth  now  leads  Chicago, 
while  for  its  raw  materials,  particularly  its 
iron  ore  and  lumber,  the  latter  is  receiving 
its  supplies  largely  from  the  mines  and 
mills  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

The  Duluth  railway  system  is  as  yet  but 
roughly  outlined.  It  embraces  three  if 
not  four  Pacific  trunk  lines,  one  of  which, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  with  numerous  lat- 
eral feeders,  is  completed  to  Puget  sound 
and  Portland,  Oregon,  and  embraces 
3,182  miles  of  completed  track.  The  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  & Manitoba  railway, 
with  its  many  branches  traversing  the 
richest  portions  of  Minnesota,  Dakota  and 
Montana,  is  completed  from  Duluth  to 
Helena,  and  is  pushing  forward  to  the 
Pacific  with  Seattle  as  its  probable  object- 
ive point.  It  now  operates  nearly  three 
thousand  miles  of  road.  The  Canadian 
Pacific,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  & Atlantic  railway,  four  hun- 
dred and  nine  miles  long,  has  already 
inaugurated  traffic  arrangements  with  Du- 
luth, and  within  a few  weeks  will  be  running 
through  passenger  trains  from  the  Zenith 
City  to  the  eastern  sea-board.  It  is  well 
understood  that  this  powerful  corporation 
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will  soon  build  to  a connection  with  its 
main  line  at  or  near  Winnipeg  on  the  west. 
The  indications  point  to  an  early  connec- 
tion between  Duluth  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railway,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  which 
is  nearer  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  than 
Chicago  by  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles. 

Besides  these  Pacific  lines,  built  and 
being  built  to  a connection  with  Duluth, 
there  are  the  St.  Paul  & Duluth  railway  and 
branches,  235  miles,  connecting  the  Twin 
Cities  with  Duluth  ; the  Duluth  & Iron 
Range,  115  miles,  running  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  Two  Harbors, 
thence  across  the  divide  to  Lake  Vermill- 
ion and  Ely,  through  the  famous  iron 
regions  of  Minnesota;  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  & Omaha,  and  Chicago 
& Northwestern,  allied  lines,  with  4,606 
miles  of  trackage,  connecting  Duluth  with 
the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneap- 
olis, Omaha  and  intermediate  points ; 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  & Atlantic,  from 
Duluth  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  with  a branch 
to  St.  Ignace  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
where  it  connects  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral system  through  the  Detroit  & Mack- 
inaw; the  Wisconsin  Central,  507  miles, 
and  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  & West- 
ern, 470  miles,  the  two  latter  entering 
Duluth  on  the  Northern  Pacific  tracks, 
making  a total  of  nine  railways,  with  an 
aggregate  trackage  of  12,514  miles  of  main 
line  and  branches.  The  new  and  impor- 
tant roads  being  built,  and  others  projected 
and  certain  to  be  constructed,  are  perhaps 
more  than  double  the  number  now  in 
actual  operation.  Of  the  former,  the 
Duluth,  Red  Wing  & Southern,  from  the 
head  of  the  lake  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
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thence  to  a connection  with  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Port  Arthur,  Duluth  & South- 
western and  the  Duluth  & Winnipeg  are 
among  the  most  important.  The  first  will 
open  the  famous  corn  belt  to  the  Duluth 
trade,  the  second  will  further  develop  the 
iron  and  silver  regions  of  the  north  shore, 
while  the  latter  will  form  a short  line  to 
the  wheat  fields  of  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Saskatchawan  in  the  Canadian  northwest, 
giving  that  country  an  outlet,  by  way  of 
Duluth  and  its  dual  transportation  system, 
to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  population  and 
consequent  development  of  the  country 
embraced  in  the  Lake  Superior  tributary 
belt,  its  railway  system  must  necessarily 
be  expanded  until  it  shall  become  adequate 
to  all  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
What  these  requirements  are  likely  to  be 
may  best  be  determined  by  an  estimate  of 
the  area,  the  resources  and  the  wants  of  the 
country  when  it  shall  reach  a density  of 
population  equal  to  some  of  the  older 
states  not  equal  to  it  in  productive  powers. 

Massachusetts,  forinstance,  has  probably 
the  best  developed  railway  system  of  any 
state  in  the  Union.  She  has  a greater  ratio 
of  mileage  to  area  than  any  other  common- 
wealth. Her  area  is  7,890  miles,  her 
railway  mileage,  at  the  close  of  1887,  was 
2,531  miles,  and  her  population,  by  the 
census  of  1880,  was  1,789,035.  But  Min- 
nesota has  more  than  ten  times  the  area, 
productive  power  and  natural  resources  of 
Massachusetts.  Hence,  when  in  the  fu- 
ture she  shall  become  as  densely  populated 
and  as  well  served  with  the  means  of 
transportation  as  the  latter  state,  she  will 
have  not  less  than  25,000  miles  of  railway 
and  17,000,000  inhabitants.  And  again, 
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Dakota  has  more  than  twenty  times  the 
area  and  productive  capacity  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  the  future  railway  mileage  and  popu- 
lation of  these  two  contiguous  communities 
will  surpass  those  of  the  Old  Bay  state  to 
an  extent  equal  at  least  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  their  size  and  resources,  and  their 
transportation  system  must  ever  continue 
to  gravitate  to  and  focus  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  greatest  of  the  chain  of 
lakes.  Were  Minnesota  and  Dakota  to  day 
in  possession  of  the  same  relative  popula- 
tion and  railway  mileage  as  Massachusetts, 
they  would  aggregate  not  less  than  60,- 
000,000  people  and  70,000  miles  of  rail- 
way. What  effect  such  a state  of  facts 
would  have  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
Zenith  City  may  well  be  left  for  the  arith- 
metical faculty  of  the  reader  to  determine. 
If  he  has  a disposition  further  to  forestall 
the  possible  events  of  the  coming  years, 
let  him  carefully  calculate  the  area  of  the 
remaining  territory  whose  proximity  to 
Duluth  brings  it  clearly  within  its  tributary 
domain,  give  it  a density  of  population 
and  railway  mileage  relatively  equal  to 
those  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  can  revel 
at  will  in  the  stern  logic  of  figures  more 
expressive  than  those  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
truths,  the  realization  of  which  will  be  more 
strange  than  the  revelations  of  the  wildest 
dreams  of  romance. 

As  a necessary  corollary  of  the  compre- 
hensive railway  development  in  progress 
as  outlined  and  foreshadowed  herein,  with 
Duluth  for  the  objective  point,  it  is 
pertinent  to  observe  that  a system  of 
terminals  has  been  laid  out  within  and 
near  the  city  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  roads  as  may  hereafter  seek  an 


entrance  thereto.  These  terminals  will 
give  all  the  roads  access,  on  cheap  and 
equal  terms,  to  the  docks,  warehouses, 
manufacturing  establishments  and  jobbing- 
houses  in  the  city,  furnishing  side  tracks 
and  free  switching  privileges  to  the  latter 
in  the  mutual  exchange  of  freights  destined 
for  shipment,  either  by  rail  or  lake.  Work 
on  the  terminal  railway  will  be  so  far 
advanced  as  to  make  it  quite  generally 
available  by  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 
spring.  It  provides  for  elevated  tracks 
from  the  point  of  entry  into  the  city  to 
the  Union  depot  for  the  passenger  traffic, 
and  a surface  system  upon  which  to  con- 
duct the  immense  freight  business  be- 
tween the  numerous  railways  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  docks,  manufacto- 
ries and  jobbing-houses  on  the  other. 
This  important  enterprise  was  inaug- 
urated by  the  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Duluth,  with  a supreme  regard  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  city  as  a whole. 
The  franchises  granted  by  the  city  council 
and  by  private  citizens,  free  of  cost,  while 
quite  liberal  in  scope,  are  yet  such  as 
carefully  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
people  against  all  encroachments  of  cor- 
porate selfishness  and  greed.  This  im- 
portant enterprise  is  justly  regarded  as 
finally  settling  the  question  of  the  future 
of  Duluth  as  a great  railway  centre,  be- 
cause it  renders  communication  with  the 
city  and  throughout  its  entire  business 
portions  both  easy  and  inexpensive,  in  the 
face  of  what  have,  by  many,  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  insurmountable  natural 
obstacles.  The  superficial  notion  that  be- 
cause the  point  of  a bold  rocky  ridge 
projects  itself  toward  the  front  near  the 
centre  of  the  city  site,  there  is  room  for 
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neither  railways  nor  population,  is  too 
absurd  to  need  refutation.  The  ridge  will 
soon  be  surmounted  by  a system  of  rapid 
transit,  which  will  cover  the  plateau  with 
beautiful  homes,  attractive  parks  and 
boulevards,  and  that  which  has  been 
regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  city  will  be  universally  looked  upon 
as  one  of  its  most  desirable  and  enchant- 
ing features. 

The  enumeration  of  the  many  and 
varied  natural  advantages  of  Duluth  as  a 
commercial  metropolis  would  be  radically 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  its 
capacious  and  wonderful  harbor,  for  this 
is  its  crowning  excellence.  It  embraces  a 
series  of  bays  and  river  reaches  from 
Minnesota  point,  which  shields  it  from  the 
storms  of  the  lake,  nearly  to  the  foot 
of  the  dalles  of  the  St.  Louis  river,  twelve 
miles  distant.  The  lower  bay  comprises 
three  square  miles  of  waterway  within  the 
established  dock  lines  between  Rice’s  and 
Minnesota  points,  all  available,  when  the 
improvements  shall  have  been  completed, 
for  navigation  and  anchorage  to  vessels  of 
the  largest  class.  St.  Louis  bay,  between 
Rice’s  and  Grassy  points,  forms  a secondary 
harbor  for  four  miles.  The  whole  harbor 
system  affords  a perfect  refuge  against 
storms,  and  abundant  room  for  the  mercan- 
tile marine  of  the  entire  chain  of  lakes. 
Duluth  harbor  proper  is  easily  and  safely 
entered  from  the  lake  through  a ship  canal 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
hundred  feet  long,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  north  shore.  The  canal  is 
perfectly  straight,  in  line  with  the  track 
of  vessels  coming  up  the  lake,  and  has  a 
depth  of  nearly  twenty-five  feet,  which  is 
steadily  maintained  by  the  ebb  and  flow 


of  the  current  between  the  lake  and 
the  harbor. 

Some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  facilities  afforded  to  vessels  navigating 
these  waters  may  be  formed  from  a con- 
sideration of  the  following  figures,  showing 
the  length  of  dock  lines,  kindly  furnished 
by  Major  J.  B.  Quinn  of  the  United 
States  engineers,  in  charge  of  the  harbor 
improvements  : 

From  the  canal  to  the  termination  of  the 
legal  dock  line,  near  Grassy  point,  the 


distance  is io  miles. 

Length  of  dock  face 70.9  miles. 

80.9  miles. 

Along  Minnesota  Point — 

Length  of  dock  line 6.27  miles. 

Length  of  dock  face 35. 21  miles. 

Total  length  of  dock  line  and  face  in 

Duluth  harbor 122.38  miles. 

Total  length  of  dock  line  and  face  in 
Superior  harbor 63.36  miles. 

Total  dock  line  and  face  between 
Minnesota  and  Grassy  points,  on 
both  sides  of  the  bay 186.24  miles. 


One  more  fact  relating  to  the  superb 
advantages  of  the  dual  transportation 
system  of  Duluth  yet  remains  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  that  is  the  wonderful 
perfection  of  the  appliances  for  the  rapid 
handling  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  heavy 
freight  exchanged  here.  The  elevators, 
coal  docks  and  warehouses  are  all  con- 
structed on  the  most  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive scale.  The  machinery  for  moving 
freight  of  every  description,  and  particu- 
larly coal  and  grain,  is  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  designs  known  to  the 
carrying  trade.  The  discharge  and  re- 
ceipt of  heavy  cargoes  is  but  the  work  of 
hours,  and  not  infrequently  of  minutes, 
and  the  great  ships  are  enabled  without 
delay  to  unload,  reload  and  depart  on  the 
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day  of  arrival.  A few  examples  of  this 
expeditious  work  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  point  under  consideration  : The 

schooner  David  Dows,  the  largest  of  her 
kind  on  the  lakes,  arrived  at  Duluth  on  a 
certain  Friday  night.  At  7 a.  m.  of  the 
following  day  she  held  a cargo  of  2,100 
tons  of  coal  at  the  Ohio  Central  coal 
docks.  At  7 p.  m.  she  had  unloaded, 
cleaned  her  hold,  taken  on  board  78,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  was  ready  to  sail. 
The  Iron  Duke  arrived  “light”  one  day 
at  3 p.  m.,  and  at  5 p.  m.  the  vessel  cleared 
with  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  Buffalo. 
The  steamer  Australian  and  consort,  a 
sailing  vessel,  arrived  in  like  manner  at 
3.30  p.  m.  and  cleared  at  6 p.  m.,  the  for- 
mer with  75,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the 
latter  with  52,000  bushels,  or  an  aggregate 
of  127,000  bushels,  all  being  the  work  of 
two  and  a half  hours.  Such  results  as 
these  are  believed  to  be  without  precedent 
anywhere.  They  are  in  keeping  with  the 
comprehensive  and  colossal  scale  upon 
which  Nature  has  laid  out  her  work  in  this 
wonderful  region.  In  the  presence  of  such 
facts,  human  enterprise  is  compelled,  as  it 
were,  to  devise  and  execute  its  plans  in 
harmony  with  the  great  types  that  are  ever 
before  it. 

It  has  been  the  aim  in  the  preceding 
discussion  to  present  in  as  concise  yet 
comprehensive  form  as  possible  the  natural 
advantages  and  conditions  that  justify  the 
conviction  entertained  by  thoughtful  men 
that  Duluth  must,  within  a few  years,  be- 
come one  of  the  great  trade  centers  of  the 
northwest  and  of  the  United  States.  The 
geographical  position,  the  extent  of  tribu- 
tary country,  the  variety  and  abundance  of 


natural  resources,  the  dual  transportation 
system  by  rail  and  lake,  the  capacious 
harbor,  complete  terminal  facilities,  and 
perfect  appliances  for  the  prompt  transfer 
of  the  enormous  tonnage  received  and 
distributed  here,  all  combine  to  justify 
this  conviction,  and  foreshadow  a result 
that  seems  as  inevitable  as  any  future  event 
can  be.  But  it  is  neither  irrelevant  nor 
improper  to  reinforce  this  array  of  facts 
with  the  testimony  of  that  which  the  past 
few  years  have  brought  to  light  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
herein  summarized. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  Duluth  within 
the  last  half  of  the  present  decade  is  not 
an  accident.  Its  causes  are  as  clear  as 
the  light  of  day.  They  are  efficient  and 
permanent,  not  for  a day,  but  for  all  time. 
What  they  have  done  they  will  continue 
to  do, with  a steadilyincreasing  momentum. 

The  census  of  1880  gave  the  then  vil- 
lage of  Duluth  a population  of  3,470. 
The  state  census  of  1885  gave  it  in  round 
numbers  18,000  people.  Estimates  based 
upon  carefully  collected  directory  returns 
in  1886  indicated  22,000  inhabitants,  in 
1887,  30,000,  and  during  the  present 
year,  37,406,  the  multiple  employed  being 
less  than  three.  Duluth  became  a city 
under  a charter  granted  by  the  legislature 
in  1887.  The  next  National  census,  to  be 
taken  in  1890,  will  doubtless  substantially 
verify  these  estimates. 

The  growth  of  commerce  and  general 
business  has  kept  even  pace,  if  it  has  not 
exceeded,  the  increase  in  population. 
The  aggregate  receipts  and  shipments  of 
wheat,  combined  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
were  as  follows  for  the  years  indicated: 


The  Lake  Superior  Elevator  and  Union  Improvement  and  Elevator  Companies’  Systems, 
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BUSHELS. 

1880 3,021,287 

1883  9,294,711 

1884  25,274,512 

1885  28,934,450 

1886  40,307,663 

1887  37,114,321 


The  wheat  receipts  of  Duluth  for  the 
past  two  years  have  exceeded  those  of 
Chicago  byfromfive  to  six  million  bushels. 
The  first  receipts  here  were  in  1871,  and 
amounted  to  only  556,783  bushels. 

The  flour  shipments  for  the  past  five 
years  show  the  following  results  : 

BARRELS. 


1883  791,800 

1884  814,300 

1885  1,155,000 

1886  1,357,000 

1887  1,322,715 


The  increase  in  the  elevator  capacity 
for  the  same  period  is  exhibited  by  the 
subjoined  figures. 


BUSHELS. 

1883  3,160,000 

1884  9,410,000 

1885  9,710,000 

1886  11,150,000 

1887  19,450,000 


In  1885  two  elevators,  with  a total 
capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels,  were  burned, 
and  800,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  growth  of  the  coal  trade  is  a sig- 
nificant indication  of  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  Duluth.  For  the  past  five 
years  the  receipts  at  this  port  have  been 
constantly  augmenting,  as  shown  below  : 

TONS. 

1883,  the  receipts  were 420,000 

1884,  “ “ “ 572,000 

1885,  “ “ “ 695,000 

1886,  “ “ “ 736,000 

1887,  “ “ “ 1,041,000 


For  the  current  year  to  date  the  receipts 
have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  last  year  and 
are  expected  to  aggregate  not  less  than 
1,250,000  tons. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  arrivals 
and  clearances  of  vessels,  and  in  the 
amount  of  tonnage  received  and  shipped 
during  the  years  named,  presents  a strik- 
ing exhibit  of  the  growth  of  the  commerce 
of  Duluth.  Every  indication  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  movement  for  the 
present  year  will  greatly  exceed  that  of 
all  others. 

ARRIVALS  AND  CLEARANCES.  TONNAGE. 

1885  1803 1,372,233 

1886  2180 1,694,831 

1887.  ...  2478 2,021,789 

1888,  (partially  estimated)  2800 2,350,000 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  ves- 
sels passing  St.  Mary’s  Falls  canal,  into 
and  from  Lake  Superior,  is  diminishing, 
while  their  carrying  capacity  is  increasing. 
This  fact  may  vary  somewhat  the  partial 
estimate  of  the  number  of  arrivals  and 
clearances  for  the  present  year.  The 
amount  of  tonnage,  however,  is  likely  to 
be  increased  above  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
going statement. 

Perhaps  the  best  index  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  a city  is  the  number  of 
banking  institutions  and  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  by  them.  Judged  by 
this  standard,  the  progress  of  Duluth  has 
been  phenomenal.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trade  for  the  year  1885,  there  were  but 
three  banks  in  existence  here,  and  their 
combined  capital  was  but  $380,000. 

During  the  years  stated  below  the  show- 
ing is  as  follows : 
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Capital.  Surplus.  Deposits.  Loans.  Circulation. 

1886 $ 600,000  $218,750  $2,034,281  $2,471,565  $78,750 

1887... 1,447,937  361, 147  3,448,352  3,941,272  127,790 


Increase $ 847,937  $142,417  $1,414,071  $1,469,707  $ 49,040 


The  number  of  banks  now  in  successful 
operation  is  ten,  four  of  which  are 
National,  five  are  private  and  one  is 
organized  under  the  general  State  law.  A 
fifth  National  bank  will  soon  be  organized 
with  a capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  capital  of  the  State  bank  has  recently 
been  increased  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  These  additions  will  raise  the 
aggregate  banking  capital  of  Duluth  to 
nearly  two  million  dollars.  The  total  clear- 
ings for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  2, 
1888,  amounted  to  $114,2 12,368.48.  The 
average  weekly  clearances  for  the  present 
season  have  been  about  two  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  clearings  for  the  first  week  in 
October  were  over  three  million  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  Duluth  rank- 
ing about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first 
in  the  entire  list  of  cities  reporting  their 
clearances.  This  amount  is  in  excess  of 
all  other  cities  of  equal  population  and  is, 
indeed,  greater  than  that  of  many  others 
of  much  greater  enumeration. 

The  expenditures  for  buildings,  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  establishments  and 
other  improvements  during  the  past  two 
years  afford  additional  proof  of  the  per- 
manence of  that  new  career  of  progress 
upon  which  Duluth  has  entered.  For  the 
year  1886  the  cost  of  these  improvements 
was  $2,451,500,  and  for  1887  they  were 
$4,259,381.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  similar  purposes  during  the 
current  year  will  mount  up  to  between  five 


million  and  six  million  dollars.  The  city 
improvements  proper  for  1887,  on  streets, 
embraced  eight  miles  of  grading,  six  miles 
of  sewage  and  sidewalk  contracts  for 
twenty-three  miles.  There  are  now  five 
miles  of  grading  under  way,  and  petitions 
are  in  for  sixteen  miles  more,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  has  already  been  ordered 
by  the  board  of  public  works.  More  than 
six  miles  of  sewage  have  already  been 
ordered  for  the  present  season.  These 
improvements,  when  completed,  will  have 
cost  nearly  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  expense  is  in- 
curred only  upon  petition  by  the  property- 
holders,  and  is  not  done  by  the  city  with- 
out their  consent. 

The  assessable  valuation  of  the  city  for 
the  years  1886  and  1887  was  as  follows: 

Real  estate $10, 978,377 

Personal  property 2,655,858 

Total $i3.634.23S 

For  the  years  1888  and  1889  : 

Real  estate $17,374,498 

Personal  property 3.270,378 

Total. . . .$20,644,876 

Increase,  $7,010,641,  or  over  51  per 
cent. 

One  of  the  best  indices  of  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  a city  will  be  found  in 
the  annual  increase  in  the  volume  of  its 
post-office  business.  The  free  delivery 
system  was  not  established  in  Duluth  un- 
til the  latter  part  of  the  year  1885.  The 
comparison  can,  therefore,  be  made  only 
for  the  two  preceding  years,  the  figures  for 
the  current  year  not  being  yet  available. 
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From  the  report  of  the  postmaster  to  the 
department  for  the  year  1887,  the  follow- 
ing general  results  are  compiled  : 

1886.  1887. 

Postal  receipts $ 46,887.30..$  67,234.61 

Money  order  business $186,249.64.  .$250,972.60 

Pieces  registered  mail  handled. . 15,282 38,608 

Pieces  handled  by  carriers.  ..2,678,001 6,160,275 

Pieces  mail  handled 2,678,721 5,036,600 

Some  indication  of  the  volume  of  the 
railway  traffic  handled  at  Duluth  is  af- 
forded by  the  subjoined  statistics  of  the 
freight  movement  of  1887  over  only  three 
of  the  roads  centering  here.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  receipts  and  shipments 
both  ways  is  given  for  the  sake  of  brevity  : 


St.  Paul  & Duluth 903,392  tons. 

Northern  Pacific 522,777  tons. 

Duluth  & Iron  Range 820,185  tons. 


Total 2,246,354  tons. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
statistics  further.  The  foregoing  have 


been  cited  merely  to  verify  and  emphasize 
the  conclusions  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussion.  They  represent  only 
the  modest  beginnings  of  a social  and 
commercial  movement  that  is  to  pulsate 
to  and  fro  like  a mighty  and  irresistible 
wave  across  the  continent  and  the  en- 
circling oceans,  gathering  added  volume 
and  strength  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
peopling  the  plains,  the  forests  and  the 
mines  with  brave,  hardy  and  resolute 
pioneers,  who  will  develop  the  varied  re- 
sources, build  up  happy  homes,  erect  busy 
industrial  establishments,  construct  lines 
of  communication,  organize  schools  and 
churches,  and  carry  with  them  everywhere 
the  benign  blessings  of  a free  and  en- 
lightened government  and  exemplify  a 
civilization  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  no  other 
nation  on  the  earth. 

William  F.  Phelps. 


CHARLES  HINMAN  GRAVES. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  August,  1839.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Graves,  a 
Baptist  clergyman  and  editor  of  the 
Watchman  and  Reflector , a Baptist 
weekly  newspaper,  published  in  Boston; 
he  was  a leading  writer  among  the 
Abolitionists  from  1845  to  1855.  His 
wife,  Mary  Hinman  Graves,  was  the 
daughter  of  Scoville  Hinman  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  once  sheriff  of 
that  city,  and  was  of  the  noted  Hinman 
family  of  that  state,  among  whom  was 
Governor-Royal  Hinman.  The  grand- 
father of  Charles,  the  Rev.  Joseph  M. 


Graves,  was  also  a Baptist  clergyman, 
who  was  known  for  many  years  all  over 
New  England  by  his  snow-white  hair 
and  as  “Father  Graves.”  This  worthy 
man  was  a leader  in  the  temperance  ref- 
ormation of  New  England  clergymen. 
He  was  born  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  descended  from 
an  early  settler  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  river. 

Charles  (of  whom  we  write)  received 
first  a common  school  education,  which 
was  supplemented  by  classical  instruc- 
tion given  him  by  his  father  when  in 
Island  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  where 
the  family  resided  four  years.  His 
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father  died  in  1855  ; this  was  the  cause 
of  his  leaving  the  Litchfield  academy 
(Connecticut),  which,  at  that  date,  he 
was  attending,  and  necessitated  his 
earning  his  living  clerking  in  stores, 
principally  at  West  Cambridge,  now 
Arlington,  Massachusetts,  where  in 
May,  1861,  then  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  a com- 
pany of  volunteers  raised  by  Captain 
Ingalls. 

The  company  which  the  young  man 
joined  was  organized  a little  too  late  to 
be  included  in  the  quota  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  under  President  Lin- 
coln’s first  call  for  three  months’  men  ; 
as  a consequence,  the  men  concluded  to 
go,  along  with  three  other  companies, 
to  New  York  city,  and  attach  themselves 
to,  and  become  a part  of,  the  Fortieth 
New  York  regiment  of  volunteer  in- 
fantry. 

Young  Graves  was  appointed  corporal, 
then  sergeant,  of  his  company.  He 
carried  a musket  through  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  and  during  the  arduous 
drilling,  under  McClellan,  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  In  November,  1861, 
two  vacancies  in  office  of  second  lieu- 
tenant of  his  regiment  occurring,  the 
colonel,  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  his 
men  in  the  service,  appointed  a com- 
petitive examination  of  enlisted  men  for 
promotion  to  those  positions.  Among 
about  forty  competitors  Sergeant  Graves 
ranked  second,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a commission,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  1861,  as  second  lieutenant, 
by  Horatio  Seymour,  governor  of  New 
York.  It  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“the  proudest  day  of  his  life.”  The 
7 


whole  regiment  knew  the  way  the  com- 
mission had  been  obtained,  and  were 
enthusiastic  over  it.  This  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  young  lieutenant’s 
career  on  a broader  scale  than  fate  had 
before  seemed  to  promise. 

And  here  we  take  pleasure  in  giving 
the  army  record  of  the  young  man, 
which,  surely,  anyone  might  be  proud 
of.  Briefly,  it  is  this  : Private  Fortieth 
New  York  volunteers,  June,  1861  ; ser- 
geant, August  14,  1861  ; second  lieuten- 
ant, December  19, 1861;  first  lieutenant, 
July  7,  1862  ; captain,  December  16, 
1862  ; captain  and  assistant  adjutant- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers,  March  3,  1864; 
major  and  assistant  adjutant-general 
U.  S.  volunteers,  January  15,  1865  (for 
gallant  services  in  attack  on  Fort  Fisher); 
breveted  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel 
volunteers,  March  13,  1865,  for  faithful 
and  efficient  services  during  the  war  and 
gallant  conduct  in  the  field  ; appointed 
first  lieutenant  Fourteenth  U.  S.  in- 
fantry, November  29,  1865  ; captain 
Thirty-eighth  U.  S.  infantry,  July  28, 
1 866  ;'  breveted  major  U.  S.  army, 
March  2,  1867,  for  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous services  in  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  U.  S.  army,  for  gal. 
lant  and  meritorious  service  in  the 
assault  on  Fort  Fisher.  Resigned 
December,  1870. 

The  services  of  this  brave  officer 
were  given  to  his  country  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  the  Army  of  the 
James  and  in  the  Fort  Fisher  expedi- 
tion. He  was  in  all  the  battles  of  those 
commands  ; was  severely  wounded  at 
Gettysburg,  and  was  three  months  in  a 
hospital.  He  served  on  the  staffs  of 
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Generals  Philip  Kearney,  George  Stone- 
man,  .D.  B.  Birney  and  A.  H.  Terry  in 
various  positions;  very  largely  as  judge- 
advocate  and  inspector,  or  adjutant- 
general.  He  continued  in  the  army 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  serving 
mostly  as  aid  and  staff  officer  to  General 
Terry,  with  considerable  experience  on 
the  plains  of  Dakota,  Wyoming  and 
Montana  until  1870,  when,  as  already 
noted,  he  resigned  from  the  service. 

After  leaving  the  army,  Colonel 
Graves  took  up  his  residence  in  Duluth. 
Being  of  a restless  disposition,  he  was 
induced  to  take  hold  of  various  kinds 
of  business  and  projects,  all  of  which 
have  been  attended  with  more  or  less 
success — some  with  decided  success. 
His  friends  and  neighbors  recognizing 
his  adaptability  for  public  work,  sent 
him,  in  1871,  to  Washington  to  help 
secure  the  first  appropriation  for  im- 
proving the  harbor  of  Duluth  ; and  he 
has  been  called  on  nearly  continuously 
in  behalf  of  his  adopted  city  for  public 
service  ever  since. 

Colonel  Graves  was  senator  in  the 
state  legislature  for  the  years  1873-4-5- 
6,  where  he  took  a leading  position. 
His  principal  work  was  reforming  the 
conduct  of  the  state  treasury,  and  au- 
thor of  the  present  system  and  laws 
governing  that  department,  resulting 
from  the  work  of  an  investigating  com- 
mittee composed  of  Governor  Hubbard, 
Congressman  McDonald,  R.  B.  Leang- 
>don  and  Colonel  Graves,  These  ser- 


vices, together  with  those  at  many 
conventions,  political  and  of  a business 
character,  have  made  him  well  known 
to  the  people  of  Minnesota  and  the 
northwest.  He  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  any  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Duluth  to-day. 

Colonel  Graves  was  married  May  20, 
1873,  to  Grace  Totten,  daughter  of 
General  Joseph  G.  Totten,  for  twenty- 
five  years  chief  of  engineers  in  the  U. 
S.  army.  She  is  a most  charming  lady, 
who  is  devotedly  loved  by  a large  circle 
of  friends. 

The  traits  of  character  possessed  by 
the  colonel  are  marked.  He  has  in- 
herited studious  habits  and  intellectual 
tastes,  which  enable  him  to  make  up  for 
any  defects  in  early  education.  In  the 
state  senate  he  was  generally  taken  to 
be  a lawyer  by  those  not  informed  to 
the  contrary.  He  has  great  energy  and 
capacity  for  organization  and  execution, 
with  an  original  mind  naturally  invent- 
ive. He  is  enthusiastic  about  his 
adopted  home,  and  has  had  much  to  do 
with  furthering  its  progress.  For  years 
he  has  been  director  in  the  St.  Paul  & 
Duluth  Railroad  company;  president  of 
the  Union  Trust  & Elevator  company; 
vice-president  and  manager  Lake  Su- 
perior Elevator  company,  and  officer 
and  director  in  many  othfer  organiza- 
tions. He  has  also  been  mayor  of 
Duluth. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 
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CLINTON  MARKELL. 


In  close  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Munger,  in  behalf  of  Duluth,  should 
be  mentioned  those  of  his  business  partner, 
Clinton  Marked.  For  many  years  a co- 
laborer with  Mr.  Munger  in  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  city,  Mr.  Marked  is 
in  fact  a much  earlier  resident  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  an  earlier  though  not 
less  earnest  advocate  of  Duluth. 

Peter  Marked,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  a native  of  New  York, 
being  born  near  the  city  of  Rochester. 
In  early  life  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and 
there  married  Betsey  A.  Bartholemew,  a 
native  of  that  state.  He  established  his 
home  at  Kirtland,  where,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  January,  1832,  Clinton  Mar- 
ked was  born.  As  a school-boy  Clinton 
attended  the  district  schools  until  he  was 
eight,  and  afterwards,  until  he  was  thir- 
teen, the  academy  at  Kirtland.  With  this 
brief  educational  career,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  commenced  the  active  duties 
of  life  as  clerk  in  the  dry-goods  house  of 
S.  S.  & H.  Fasset,  then  one  of  the  largest 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  He 
remained  with  this  firm  ten  years.  In 
October,  1855,  he  was  married  to  Kate  E. 
Watrous,  daughter  of  Winthrop  Watrous, 
a resident  of  Ashtabula.  In  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  the  young  couple  moved 
to  Superior,  Wisconsin,  where  Mr.  Marked 
engaged  in  mercantile  business.  Im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  coming  city 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  would  be  in 
Minnesota,  he  joined  with  J.  D.  Ray,  John 
I.  Post,  Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins  and  Sidney 
Luce  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  now 
known  as  the  Portland  division  of  Duluth, 


which  they  platted  in  1856  as  the  town  of 
Portland.  After  spending  two  years  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  Mr.  Marked 
returned  to  Ohio  with  his  family,  and 
shortly  after  moved  to  Meadville,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  oil  regions,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
business.  In  the  winter  of  1869  Mr. 
Marked  spent  some  time  in  Washington 
on  business.  While  there  he  met  Hon- 
orable William  L.  Banning,  who  was  try- 
ing to  secure  the  passage  of  a bill  then 
before  congress,  granting  lands  in  aid  of 
the  Lake  Superior  & Mississippi  railroad. 
Mr.  Marked,  when  living  in  Superior,  had 
become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Banning, 
and  soon  learned  his  business  at  the  capi- 
tal. Mr.  Marked  was  receiving  many 
courtesies  at  the  hand  of  Honorable  Ben 
Wade,  then  president  of  the  senate  and 
ex  officio  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  whom  Mr.  Marked  had  known  in 
Ohio.  Through  Mr.  Marked,  Mr.  Ban- 
ning became  acquainted  with  Senator 
Wade,  whose  warm  support  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  was  no  small  element  in  secur- 
ing its  passage.  Mr.  Marked  became 
highly  interested  in  the  project,  and  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Banning  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  he  became  acquainted 
with  Jay  Cook,  w’hose  house  proposed  to 
place  the  bonds  of  the  road.  In  compli- 
ment of  Mr.  Markeli’s  efforts  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  bid,  Mr.  Cook  promised 
that  he  would  notify  Mr.  Marked  by  tele- 
graph immediately  upon  the  placing  of 
the  bonds.  In  May  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Marked  received  at  Ashtabula  the 
promised  telegram,  and  was  soon  on  his 
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way  to  Duluth,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  The  place  at  this  time  contained 
about  two  hundred  people.  Mr.  Marked 
joined  at  once  with  the  others  already  on 
the  ground  in  the  work  of  building  the 
city.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  closely 
identified  with  all  the  material  interests  of 
the  city.  In  the  second  year  of  his  resi- 
dence he  became  its  mayor,  and  after- 
wards served  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Sidney  Luce.  He  has  been  several  times 
a member  of  the  common  council,  and 
has  held  other  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
grain'  trade  of  Duluth,  and  has  always 
been  connected  with  its  elevator  enter- 


prises. In  1883,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Munger,  he  built  the  Grand  Opera  house, 
the  first  really  substantial  building  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior.  He  is  one  of 
the  proprie.ors  of  the  West  Duluth  Land 
company,  the  Imperial  Mill  company  and 
the  Duluth  Iromand  Steel  works,  and  other 
large  public  enterprises.  Mr.  Markell  has 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  destiny  of  Duluth, 
and  has  shown  his  faith  by  his  works. 
No  man  has  labored  more  disinterestedly 
for  Duluth.  His  family  consists  of  his 
wife,  herein  before  mentioned,  one  son, 
now  married,  and  two  daughters.  His 
home  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the 
city. 


ROGER  S.  MUNGER. 


The  progress  of  our  rapidly-growing 
western  cities  is  not  uninterruptedly  for- 
ward, as  some  people  seem  to  believe. 
Periods  of  unusual  growth  are  rapidly 
succeeded  by  periods  of  depression,  and 
all  cities,  no  matter  how  favored,  have  had 
their  times,  often  years,  of  business  stag- 
nation. Duluth  has  certainly  been  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  but  rather  an  ex- 
aggerated illustration  of  it.  The  city, 
however,  has  been  fortunate  in  numbering 
among  its  citizens  several  men,  who, 
knowing  well  its  advantages  and  believing 
fully  in  its  future,  have  yet  had  the  per- 
sistent courage  and  enthusiasm,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  to  champion  its  cause 
before  the  outside  world.  The  splendid 
achievements  of  to-day  are  fitting  monu- 
ments of  their  untiring  and  unselfish 
efforts.  Among  all  these  no  one  is  more 
deservedly  prominent  than  Roger  S. 
Munger. 


Mr.  Munger  is  a son  of  Sherman  and 
Lucretia  Benton  Munger,  natives  of  Con- 
necticut, and  was  born  at  North  Madison, 
in  that  state,  February  25,  1830.  Mr. 
Munger’s  boyhood  was,  however,  passed 
in  New  Haven,  to  which  place  the  family 
had  removed.  He  had  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  and  in  addi- 
tion completed  a course  at  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  school,  preparatory  to  entering 
Yale  college.  He  decided,  however,  not 
to  take  the  college  course,  though  fully 
prepared  for  it,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  entered  business,  having  for  six  years 
sole  charge  of  a large  music  store  in  New 
Haven.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  came 
west,  spent  one  year  in  Iowa  and  then 
came  to  St.  Paul,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
music  business  with  his  brother,  Russell 
C.  Munger.  Mr.  Munger  was  largely  in- 
strumental  in  securing  the  capital  and 
organizing  the  company  that  built  the 
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Grand  Opera  house  in  St.  Paul.  In  1869 
Mr.  Munger  came  to  Duluth,  and  formed 
a partnership  in  lumber  business  with  R. 
A.  Gray,  which  continued  for  about  six 
years.  In  1872  the  firm  of  Munger, 
Markell  & Company  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Munger,  Clinton  Markell, 
Russell  C.  Munger,  heretofore  mentioned, 
and  another  brother,  Gilbert  Munger,  a 
distinguished  American  artist,  now  and 
for  several  years  residing  in  Paris,  France. 
The  firm  built  the  second  elevator  at  the 
head  of  Like  Superior,  known  as  Elevator 
No.  i,  which  was  burned  in  1880.  After 
a few  years,  Russell  C.  and  Gilbert  Munger 
retired,  and  the  firm  has  since,  been  con- 
tinued as  Munger  & Markell. 

Mr.  Munger  has  always  been  closely 
connected  with  the  grain  and  elevator 
business  of  the  city.  Under  the  joint 
management  of  himself  and  Colonel  C. 
H.  Graves,  the  elevators  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Elevator  company  and  the  Union 
Improvement  and  Elevator  company, 
furnishing  storage  for  twelve  and  a half 
million  bushels  of  grain,  have  been  con- 
structed. In  1883  the  firm  of  Munger  & 


Markell  built  the  Grand  Opera  house.  A 
pet  scheme  of  Mr.  Munger’s  had  long 
been  the  building  at  Duluth  of  a large 
flouring-mill,  and  his  hopes  in  that  direc- 
tion are  being  realized  in  the  Duluth 
Imperial  mill,  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, which,  when  completed,  will  have  a 
capacity  of  six  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
per  day,  the  largest  of  any  mill  in  the 
world.  The  Duluth  Iron  and  Steel  com- 
pany and  the  West  Duluth  Land  company 
are  largely  indebted  for  their  success  to 
Mr.  Munger’s  untiring  efforts.  Scarcely 
any  large  public  enterprise  has  in  recent 
years  been  undertaken  in  Duluth  in  which 
Mr.  Munger  has  not  been  financially  in- 
terested, and  to  the  success  of  which  he 
has  not  materially  contributed.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Duluth  & Winnipeg  Rail- 
road company,  and  has  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  securing  other  railroads. 

In  1858  Mr.  Munger  was  married  at 
Vassalboro,  Maine,  to  Miss  Olive  Gray. 
They  hive  two  daughters.  The  family 
residence  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Pied- 
mont avenue,  near  Fourth  avenue,  West 
Duluth. 


WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  PHELPS. 


The  career  of  him  whose  name  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  this  notice 
illustrates  most  forcibly  the  possibilities 
that  are  open  in  this  country  to  earnest, 
persevering  young  men  possessing  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  deter- 
mined to  be  the  architects  of  their'own 
fortunes.  It  proves  that  neither  wealth 
nor  social  position  nor  influential  friends 
are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  emi- 


nent usefulness,  honorable  distinction 
and  true  success  in  entering  upon  the 
work  of  life.  It  shows  that  if  a man’s 
rank  among  his  cotemporaries  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  useful  and 
beneficent  work  he  has  accomplished, 
then  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  lived 
a life  worth  living  and  made  a record 
that  ought  to  be  worthy  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  fellow-men. 
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William  F.  Phelps  was  born  at  Au- 
burn, New  York,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
February,  1822.  His  father,  Halsey 
Phelps,  was  a native  of  Sharon,  Con- 
necticut, but  at  the  age  of  four  years 
removed  with  his  parents  to  central 
New  York,  near  Auburn.  The  mother 
of  William  was  born  at  Hebron,  Wash- 
ington county,  New  York.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Lucinda  Hitchcock.  The 
parents  were  both  intelligent,  industri- 
ous and  thrifty  people,  and  gave  to  their 
nine  children  the  best  opportunities  for 
education  that  the  common  schools  of 
that  day  were  able  to  afford.  The 
father  owned  a valuable  farm  one  mile 
north  of  the  city  of  Auburn,  upon  which 
were  valuable  quarries  of  blue  and  gray 
limestone.  From  these  quarries  the 
materials  for  many  of  the  most  solid  and 
tasteful  buildings  in  that  beautiful  city 
were  constructed. 

Of  the  nine  children,  William  was  the 
fifth,  there  being  four  older  and  four 
younger  than  himself.  In  early  life  his 
health  seemed  delicate  and  precarious, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  deemed  best 
that  he  should  be  prepared  for  some 
sedentary  pursuit.  Accordingly  he  was 
allowed  special  school  privileges.  When 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
the  Auburn  High  school,  an  excellent 
private  institution,  in  charge  of  an  able 
and  skillful  instructor  from  Boston,  by 
the  name  of  Albert  Metcalf.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  school  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  the  young  student  was 
most  marked  and  beneficent.  But  the 
health  of  Mr.  Metcalf  failing  under  his 
arduous  labors,  the  school  was  discon- 
tinued and  William  was  transferred  to 


the  Auburn  academy,  in  which  he  spent 
several  years.  According  to  the  custom 
of  those  days,  a teachers’  class  was 
formed  during  four  months  of  summer 
and  autumn,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
prepare  candidates  for  work  in  the 
country  schools.  Mr.  Phelps  was  a 
member  of  one  of  these  classes,  and  it 
was  through  the  influence  of  the  special 
instruction  given  here  that  he  was  led 
to  look  upon  teaching  as  at  least  a tem- 
porary pursuit.  His  father  favoring 
the  idea,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
master  of  his  first  school  in  a rough 
country  district,  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Auburn.  *Here,  in  a small,  dilapidated 
school-house,  on  the  corner  where  four 
roads  met,  he  found  himself  the  instruc- 
tor of  sixty  pupils,  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions, from  four  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  The  room  was  furnished  in  the 
style  then  common,  with  high  forms 
along  the  walls  of  three  sides,  with 
benches  to  correspond,  while  in  the 
centre,  on  each  side  of  the  stove,  seats 
were  furnished  for  the  small  pupils, 
made  of  slabs  supported  by  round  legs 
protruding  above  the  surface,  and  so 
high  that  the  little  ones  literally  sat  up 
and  stood  down,  being  higher  when  sit- 
ting than  when  on  their  feet.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  young  teacher  here  was 
a rough  one,  but  nevertheless  he  carried 
through  his  engagement  successfully, 
with  his  characteristic  energy  and  de- 
termination, to  the  end  of  the  term  of 
four  and  a half  months.  During  the 
succe*eding  four  years  his  time  alternated 
between  teaching  in  the  winter  and  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  the  academy  in  the 
summer.  As  a teacher  he  soon  took  a 
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high  rank,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  county  superintendent,  being 
considered  a good  disciplinarian  and 
earnest,  enthusiastic  and  skillful  in  his 
methods  of  work. 

While  thus  occupied,  teaching  in  the 
winter  and  studying  in  the  summer,  the 
State  Normal  school  was  established  at 
Albany  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
passed  at  the  session  of  1843-4.  This 
was  only  the  third  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Having  previously  read 
the  glowing  accounts  of  the  government 
training-schools  in  Europe,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Germany,  as  given  by  Horace 
Mann  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  famous 
4 Seventh  Annual  Report,’  Mr.  Phelps 
was  fired  with  the  ambition  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  he  was  persuaded 
would  be  afforded  by  the  great  state  of 
New  York  in  making  a similar  provision 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Mak- 
ing known  his  desire  to  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  whose  confidence 
he  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree,  his 
name  was  presented  to  the  county  board 
of  supervisors,  with  strong  recommen- 
dations, as  one  of  the  three  representa- 
tives to  which  the  county  of  Cayuga 
was  entitled  at  this  school.  These  rep- 
resentatives from  the  several  counties 
were  apportioned  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  each  possessed  in  the 
house  of  assembly  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

At  the  head  of  the  normal  school  was 
David  P.  Page  of  Massachusetts,  who, 
as  principal,  won  a National  fame  during 
the  three  years  of  his  administration,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  stricken  down 
with  a malady  that  terminated  fatally 


January  1,  1848.  Within  less  than  a 
year  from  the  opening  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Phelps  was  selected  by  Principal 
Page  to  organize  a new  department, 
known  as  the  experimental  or  practicing 
school,  composed  of  children,  and  de- 
signed to  afford  the  student  teachers  of 
the  advanced  department  an  opportu- 
nity to  gain  experience  in  their  chosen 
calling,  under  the  supervision  and  crit- 
icism of  an  expert  in  the  art.  Such  a 
task  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  To 
preserve  the  discipline  and  continuity 
of  instruction  of  a school  in  which  the 
teachers  were  to  change  each  week  was 
an  undertaking  of  no  easy  character. 
But  the  work  was  accomplished,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  weeks  Mr.  Phelps  re- 
turned to  his  duties  as  a student,  and 
was  succeeded  by  another,  who  was 
delegated  to  fill  the  position  after  an 
observation  of  one  week.  But  these  fre- 
quent changes  soon  led  to  utter  confusion 
and  inefficiency  in  the  management, 
while  the  instruction  itself  proved  to  be 
extremely  disconnected,  illogical  and 
unsatisfactory.  Hence  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  head  of  the  new  de- 
partment must  be  not  only  permanent 
but  possessed  of  rare  skill  and  execu- 
tive ability  in  order  to  preserve  the  dis- 
cipline, unify  the  instruction  and  at  the 
same  time  drill  the  tyros  and  temporary 
teachers  to  a harmonious  and  efficient 
system  of  work. 

This  position,  so  difficult  and  yet  so 
useful  and  important,  Mr.  Phelps  was 
urgently  solicited  to  accept.  After 
much  hesitation  he  at  length  reluctantly 
consented  to  do  so,  and  filled  it  most 
acceptably  for  about  eight  years,  during 
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which  period  several  hundred  cadet 
teachers  passed  under  his  supervision, 
criticism  and  instruction.  This  was  a 
department  whose  influence  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  most  practical 
and  helpful  of  allin  fitting  the  teachers  for 
their  future  calling.  It  was  a kind  of 
school  laboratory,  where  educational 
experiments  were  tried,  principles  and 
methods  were  tested,  and  rules  of  prac- 
tice deduced  of  lasting  and  inestimable 
value.  Under  such  a regime , teaching 
becomes  a rational  art,  based  upon 
exact  science,  and  prepares  the  prac- 
titioner to  do  his  work  with  a degree  of 
confidence  and  success  that  imparts  to 
him  a perpetual  inspiration.  While  fill- 
ing this  useful  position,  Mr.  Phelps  was 
honored  with  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  by  the  authorities  of  Union  college, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nott. 
After  a service  of  nearly  eight  years 
here,  during  which  his  health  became 
seriously  impaired,  Mr.  Phelps  resigned, 
and  for  two  years,  1853  and  1854,  was 
engaged  in  traveling  and  in  the  pursuits 
of  business,  for  both  of  which  he  had  a 
strong  attachment. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
session  of  1855,  passed  an  act  providing 
for  a State  Normal  school  at  Trenton, 
and  appropriating  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  for  a term  of  five 
years,  for  its  maintenance.  In  July  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Phelps  was  unanimously 
elected  principal  of  the  institution  by  the 
board  of  trustees  and  continued  to  hold 
that  office  nine  years.  Under  his  vigor- 
ous and  efficient  administration  the 


school  was  not  only  eminently  successful 
per  se,  but  it  exerted  a powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  entire  common  school 
system  of  the  state,  every  county  of 
which  was  visited  many  times,  and  great 
popular  interest  was  everywhere  awak- 
ened in  the  cause  of  education.  He 
aided  in  the  management  of  the  teach- 
ers’ institutes  and  delivered  lectures  at 
all  the  prominent  points  in  the  state. 
Under  his  advice  and  cooperation  the 
Farnum  Preparatory  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Beverly,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
State  institution,  and  placed  under  his 
supervision.  This  school  was  endowed 
by  a public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Paul 
Farnum,  who  not  only  erected  the 
building  at  his  own  cost  and  presented 
it  to  the  state,  but  added  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  perpetually 
toward  its  support,  the  state  contribut- 
ing a like  amount. 

In  1856  a National  Association  of 
Normal  instructors  was  formed  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  this  class 
of  special  schools,  and  at  the  first  meet- 
ing, held  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
Principal  Phelps  was  elected  president, 
to  which  office  he  was  reelected  suc-» 
cessively  for  five  years,  and  until  its 
consolidation  with  the  National  Educa- 
tional association,  of  which  body  it  is 
still  an  active  and  efficient  department. 
While  in  1856  there  were  but  eight  or 
ten  teachers’  seminaries  in  the  United 
States,  yet,  largely  through  the  efficient 
agency  of  this  association,  the  number 
has  been  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more,  and  they  now  exist  in 
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nearly  every  state  of  the  Union,  being 
recognized  as  indispensable  to  a com- 
plete system  of  popular  education. 

The  prominence  which  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  had  acquired  as  a leader  in 
the  normal  school  and  general  educa- 
tional movement  of  the  country  gave 
him  a reputation  which  is  more  than 
National.  His  reports  as  principal  of 
the  New  Jersey  Normal  school,  his 
writings  and  public  addresses,  were 
thorough  and  exhaustive  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  prominent  educators 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Can- 
adian provinces  and  Europe.  His  first 
annual  report  discussed,  in  considerable 
detail,  the  history,  organization,  meth- 
ods and  results  of  these  special  schools, 
from  the  date  of  their  origin  to  the  time 
of  its  publication. 

In  1864  he  received  an  unexpected 
and  urgent  invitation  to  the  post  of  duty 
in  the  great  northwest.  The  state  of 
Minnesota  had,  by  an  act  of  its  legisla- 
ture in  i860,  made  provision  for  a sys- 
tem of  normal  schools,  the  initial 
institution  having  been  located  at  Wi- 
nona during  that  year.  But  owing  to 
certain  local  difficulties  and  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  state  finances,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  the 
school  was  closed  after  a fitful  existence 
of  less  than  two  years,  the  support  of 
the  state  government  having  been  with- 
drawn. But  through  the  earnest  efforts 
of  its  friends  in  the  legislature  of  1864, 
a moderate  appropriation  was  secured 
and  the  system  permanently  inaugu- 
rated. The  means  thus  furnished  were 
entirely  inadequate  and  the  outlook  was 
anything  but  encouraging.  But  Mr. 
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Phelps  responded  favorably  to  the  call, 
and  reached  Winona  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  while  the  great  Rebellion 
was  still  in  progress.  He  at  once 
applied  himself,  with  his  accustomed 
vigor,  to  the  arduous  task  before  him. 
No  buildings  had  been  provided,  only  a 
meager  financial  support  by  the  state 
could  be  relied  upon,  while  the  public 
confidence,  .impaired  by  the  previous 
failure,  was  at  ebb-tide.  A few  weeks 
of  earnest  and  well-directed  effort,  how- 
ever, served  materially  to  change  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  A building,  temporarily 
fitted  up,  was  secured,  additional  finan- 
cial support  was  provided  for  through 
the  liberality  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
and  the  modest  beginnings  were  made 
by  the  first  of  November  following.  For 
the  next  four  months  the  principal  was 
the  only  teacher  in  a school  of  more 
than  forty  students,  composed  of  am- 
bitious young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
aspiring  to  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  the  pedagogical  office. 

Subsequently,  and  during  each  suc- 
cessive year, the  quarters  were  enlarged, 
talented  assistants  were  selected,  de- 
partments of  observation  and  practice 
were  added,  an  able  instructor  of  vocal 
music  was  employed,  and  an  interest 
was  created  which  soon  began  to  per- 
vade the  community,  both  near  and 
remote.  Semi-annual  examinations, 
exhibiting  to  the  public  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  progressive  methods  of 
instruction,  were  attended  by  prominent 
citizens  and  school  officers  from  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  through  these 
agencies  the  new  system  secured  the 
general,  popular  favor.  Thus  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  methods  of  the  so-called 
“ new  education,”  which  ten  years  later 
gave  to  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, their  notoriety,  were  in  opera- 
tion here  long  before  the  Quincy 
movement  was  begun.  The  impetus 
thus  givey.  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
Minnesota,  and  the  hopes  inspired  by 
the  aggressive  policy  of  this  institution, 
soon  crowded  its  seats  with  eager  stu- 
dents, and  made  the  demand  for  larger, 
better  and  more  liberal  accommodations 
imperative.  Hence  plans  for  a perma- 
nent and  costly  building  were  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  1867. 
These  plans  were  designed  by  the  princi- 
pal, and  executed  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  architects  in  the  northwest, 
and  the  structure  was  and  is  regarded 
to-day  as  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  imposing  of  its  kind  in  the  north- 
west, if  not  in  the  whole  country. 

The  legislature  of  Minnesota  pro- 
vided in  the  original  act  for  three  normal 
schools,  located  respectively  at  Winona, 
Mankato  and  St.  Cloud.  The  former, 
being  the  first  of  the  series,  was  in  a 
measure  the  model  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  enthusiasm  it  created 
hastened  the  demand  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  others.  The  board  of 
directors  relied  largely  upon  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  or- 
ganization and  equipment  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  system.  His  hand  was 
seen  and  his  influence  felt  in  all  the 
work  committed  to  the  board,  and  dur- 
ing the  protracted  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  They  are 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of 


the  most  important  factors  in  the 
agencies  and  appliances  for  promoting 
education  among  the  people,  and  their 
high  standing  to-day  is  primarily  the 
result  of  the  judicious  and  earnest  work 
that  was  done  in  their  defense  during 
the  earlier  period  of  their  history. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  association  held  at 
Minneapolis  in  1875,  Mr.  Phelps  was 
elected  its  president  for  the  centennial  of 
1876,  and  presided  over  its  deliberations 
at  Baltimore  in  July  of  the  latter  year. 
It  was  a strong  and  representative 
gathering,  and  was  made  especially 
notable  by  the  presence  of  many  dis- 
tinguished foreign  representatives,  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  exposition.  Eminent  edu- 
cators from  Japan,  Brazil,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  England,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, the  Scandinavian  and  other 
European  nations  added  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  deliberations  of  that 
meeting.  A few  days  subsequently  an 
International  Educational  conference 
was  held  at  the  Centennial  buildings  ; 
Sir  Redmond  Barry  of  Australia  was 
elected  president  and  Professor  Phelps 
vice-president  of  the  conference.  Ow- 
ing to  the  unexpected  absence  of  Sir 
Redmond,  however,  the  vice-president 
was  acting  president  throughout  the 
entire  session  of  two  days.  Repre- 
sentatives were  present  from  most  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  but  from  all  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe  and  America. 
This  was  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind 
ever  held.  Its  proceedings  were  most 
interesting  and  important,  and  were 
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published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  making  a document  of 
more  than  a hundred  pages. 

In  1875  Mr.  Phelps  published  his 
‘ Teachers’  Handbook/  a volume  of 
nearly  four  hundred  pages.  This  book 
embodied  the  results  of  a wide  pro- 
fessional observation  and  experience, 
and  was  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  country  teachers  and  of  county 
institutes,  which  are  agencies  for  their 
special  preparation.  This  work  met 
with  a very  favorable  reception  by  the 
press  and  the  profession,  and  still  en- 
joys a wide  circulation,  particularly  in 
the  southern  states. 

The  office  of  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  school  at  Winona  was  held  by 
Mr.  Phelps  for  twelve  years,  from  1864 
to  1876  inclusive.  It  is  but  simple 
justice  to  state  that,  during  this  long 
period  of  his  administration,  that  insti- 
tution was  brought  into  the  foremost 
rank  of  seminaries  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States.  It  honestly  earned  a 
National  reputation,  and  still  maintains 
it,  largely  through  the  character  it  then 
acquired.  Its  graduates  are  to  be  found 
doing  efficient,  skillful,  earnest  service 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of 
them,  through  his  agency,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  are  at  the  head  of  similar 
schoQls  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
where  their  services  are  highly  appreci- 
ated and  generously  rewarded  by  the 
government  of  that  country. 

While  at  the  International  conference 
in  Philadelphia  in  July,  1876,  Mr.  Phelps 
received  by  telegraph,  from  the  regents 
of  the  Wisconsin  Normal  schools,  a 
tender  of  the  Presidency  of  the  insti- 


tution at  Whitewater  in  that  state.  At 
a subsequent  conference  with  these 
officials  at  Madison,  a preliminary 
understanding  was  reached,  by  which  a 
conditional  acceptance  was  promised. 
The  contingency  implied  in  this  agree- 
ment was  the  consent  of  the  authorities 
of  Minnesota,  it  not  being  advisable  to 
take  a step  which  would  embarrass  the 
work  he  had  labored  so  long  to  build 
up  in  the  sister  state.  This  obstacle 
having  been  removed,  he  resigned  his 
trust  at  Winona  and  accepted  the  tender 
of  the  Wisconsin  regents,  entering  upon 
his  new  duties  at  Whitewater  in  the 
latter  part  of  August.  After  holding 
this  position  two  years,  and  finding  the 
conditions  attending  the  administration 
of  the  school  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
tasteful, the  buildings  and  equipment 
limited  and  inadequate,  and  his  efforts 
restricted  and  embarrassed,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  city  and  state  to 
which  he  had  become  strongly  attached 
through  the  pleasant  associations  of 
twelve  years.  While  at  Whitewater  he 
was  invited  to  accept  the  editorship-in- 
chief of  the  Chicago  E ducational  Weekly , 
to  which  he  contributed  until  his  return 
to  Winona. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Minnesota  he 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of 
Winona,  which  he  held  altogether  for 
four  years.  As  a large  number  of  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  had  been  his 
pupils,  having  graduated  from  the  nor- 
mal school,  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
very  congenial.  Through  the  vigorous 
measures  and  earnest  work  inaugurated 
here,  the  standard  of  discipline  and  in- 
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struction  was  raised,  many  needed  re- 
forms were  introduced,  and  the  schools 
received  a strong  impulse  in  the  direction 
of  the  more  modern  ideas  of  education. 

Drawing  and  manual  training  were 
made  a part  of  the  daily  instruction. 
The  zeal  of  the  pupils,  teachers  and 
citizens  was  thus  greatly  quickened. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  yearj  a public 
exposition  of  the  products  of  the  new 
system  was  held.  Specimens  of  in- 
dustrial drawing,  designing,  hand  work 
in  clay,  wood-cutting  and  carving, 
designs  in  paper  and  other  materials, 
•surprising  in  quantity,  quality  and 
variety,  were  displayed,  filling  a hall 
forty-eight  by  sixty  feet  in  dimensions, 
and  presenting  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive and  beautiful  spectacles  ever  offered 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  people. 
The  exhibit  was  visited  by  several 
thousand  citizens,  and  was  held  open 
for  five  days.  It  was  a conclusive 
answer  to  the  question  whether  manual 
training  can  be  successfully  made  a 
part  of  the  usual  school  curriculum. 
It  proved  that,  as  an  intellectual  disci- 
pline, it  more  than  justifies  the  labor, 
time  and  expense  of  the  effort  involved. 
By  special  request  this  exhibit  was  re- 
peated a few  weeks  later  at  the  fair  of 
the  Southern  Minnesota  Agricultural 
society,  and  it  was  conceded  to  have 
been  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
display. 

The  literary  labors  of  Mr.  Phelps,  be- 
ginning at  an  early  age,  have  been  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  his  life  work. 
In  1851  he  won  the  prize  of  a gold  medal 
offered  annually,  for  the  best  essay,  by 
the  Young  Men’s  association  of  the  city 


of  Albany,  one  of  the  foremost  organ- 
izations of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Previous  to  this  he  was  associate  editor 
of  the  Common  School  Journal  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  His  writings  for 
the  press  and  for  some  of  the  promi- 
nent periodicals  have  been  voluminous. 
He  was  a contributor  to  ‘ Johnson’s 
Universal  Cyclopedia,’  published  origi- 
nally in  1873  and  thoroughly  revised  in 
1887.  He  accompanied  the  Yellowstone 
expedition  in  1883,  which  located  the 
route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway, 
from  the  Missouri  river  westward,  and 
on  his  return  wrote  a series  of  articles 
descriptive  of  the  country  and  incidents 
of  the  trip.  In  1875  ‘Teachers’ 
Handbook’  appeared,  as  before  noted. 
In  1878  he  prepared  a series  of  six 
brochures  at  the  request  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Vincent,  for  the  use  of  the  Teachers’ 
Retreat  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  circle,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
His  pen  is  still  active  and  vigorous  in 
the  preparation  of  commercial  reports 
and  contributions  to  the  press  on 
financial,  statistical  and  business  topics. 
As  an  extemporary  speaker  he  is  re- 
puted to  be  terse,  fluent  and  forcible, 
and  holds  the  attention  of  his  audiences 
without  effort.  His  reports,  addresses 
and  miscellaneous  writings  alone,  if 
collected  and  published,  wrould  fill  many 
volumes.  At  the  Paris  Universal  ex- 
position in  1878,  he  was  awarded  the 
“ diploma  of  the  silver  medal  ” as  an 
educational  collaborates , in  recognition 
of  his  eminent  services  in  that  field. 
The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
French  republic,  at  the  centennial  ex- 
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position  of  1876,  to  the  government  of 
that  country,  contains  copious  extracts 
from  his  works,  with  strong  testimonials 
of  their  theoretical  and  practical  value. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  life  work 
of  this  gentleman  that  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention  on  account  of  its  bearing 
upon  his  later  and  present  pursuits. 
While  as  an  educator  and  a writer  he  has 
ever  been  devoted  to  his  special  calling, 
yet  he  has  never  allowed  himself  to  for- 
get or  neglect  his  relations  and  duties 
in  connection  with  the  general  material 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  progress 
of  the  community  in  which  his  lot  has 
been  cast.  He  has  sympathized  and 
associated  more  or  less  with  business 
men  and  business  interests.  He  has 
sought  to  do  his  part  in  promoting  all 
public  improvements.  He  has  for  many 
years  taken  an  active  part  in  the  open- 
ing up  and  improvement  of  the  great 
National  waterways,  on  account  of  the 
bearings  of  this  question  upon  cheap 
transportation.  He  was  a delegate  from 
the  city  of  Winona  to  the  Mississippi 
River  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1882, 
and  at  Washington  in  1884,  and  a dele- 
gate-at-large, appointed  by  the  governor 
of  Minnesota,  to  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  convention  at  St.  Paul  in  1885. 
He  was  a member  of  the  permanent 
executive  committee  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  as  such,  in  connection  with 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
he  appeared  before  and  addressed  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington in  behalf  of  larger  appropriations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  west.  Indeed,  there 


seems  to  have  been  no  phase  or  feature 
of  public  improvements  or  material  ad- 
vancement that  he  has  not  studied, 
favored  and  helped  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  influence  and  services. 

The  cities  of  Winona,  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth  will  ever  have  good  cause  to 
remember  and  appreciate  his  labors  in 
their  behalf. 

For  more  than  six  years  he  was  the 
secretary  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Winona  board  of  trade.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  that  organization, 
and  it  was  through  his  untiring  and  per- 
sistent efforts.,  in  association  with  other 
public-spirited  citizens,  that  Winona  has 
advanced  so  rapidly  within  the  past 
eight  years  as  to  have  largely  increased 
the  number  of  her  productive  industries 
and  doubled  the  aggregate  of  her  pop- 
ulation. 

These  efforts  in  behalf  of  Winona’s  ad- 
vancement attracted  the  attention  of 
the  press  and  citizens  of  St.  Paul. 
That  city  having  become  prominent  as 
a centre  of  railway  development  and  of 
the  jobbing  trade,  also  became  ambi- 
tious to  build  up  her  manufactures. 
Her  chamber  of  commerce,  composed 
of  the  most  wealthy,  public-spirited 
and  enterprising  citizens,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1885  sought  his  services,  and 
through  a committee  tendered  the 
office  of  secretary  to  Mr.  Phelps.  After 
some  hesitation,  in  view  of  a step  which 
seemed  to  be  in  the  direction  of  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
finally  accepted  this  position  so  flatter- 
ingly and  honorably  tendered,  and  on 
the  first  of  January,  1886,  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  By  special 
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arrangement  he  had  previously  met  the 
citizens  of  St.  Paul  at  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  set  forth  his  views  as  to  the 
character  and  methods  of  the  work 
which  lay  before  him. 

These  views  were  received  not  only 
with  unanimous  approval  but  with 
hearty  euthusiasm.  He  was  made  a 
director  of  the  chamber,  and  had  ac- 
corded him  special  privileges  on  the 
floor  at  its  meetings. 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  to  which 
his  attention  was  given  was  that  of 
securing  the  great  stock-yards  and  meat- 
packing industry  which  constitutes  so 
important  a factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
capital  city.  Through  his  judicious 
management  many  and  various  indus- 
trial establishments  were  attracted  to 
St.  Paul,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
added  to  its  manufacturing  interests 
during  the  year  1886  was  upwards  of 
four  million  dollars. 

Prior  to  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
his  services  in  St.  Paul,  the  intelligent 
and  progressive  citizens  of  Duluth,  hav- 
ing had  their  attention  attracted  to  his 
work  in  the  former  city,  made  overtures, 
through  the  directors  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  the  latter,  to  the  St.  Paul 
secretary,  to  accept  the  tender  of  a sim- 
ilar position  in  the  Zenith  City.  The 
turn  in  affairs  was  altogether  unexpected, 
and  the  proposition  was  received  with 
surprise  and  was  considered  with  hesi- 
tation and  doubt.  The  position  and 
duties  of  the  St.  Paul  chamber  were 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  but  the  Duluth 
officials  were  not  to  be  defeated  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose.  Their 


offers  were  so  liberal,  and  the  prospect 
for  increased  usefulness  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  that  new  commercial 
centre,  so  rapidly  rising  to  prominence 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  was  so 
promising,  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  disregard  them.  Accordingly  an 
engagement  was  made  at  Duluth  for  a 
term  of  three  years  from  the  first  of 
February,  1887.  Entering  on  his  work 
with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  energy,  he 
soon  found  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents  and  experience.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  take  steps  for  the 
calling  of  a great  waterway  convention, 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  canal  at  that 
point  connecting  Superior  with  the 
lower  lakes. 

In  the  Ste.  Marie  river  is  a fall  of 
more  than  eighteen  feet  within  the  space 
of  one  mile.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty a canal  and  lock  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  state  of  Michigan  in  the 
year  1855,  but  owing  to  the  growth  of 
the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior  they 
had  become  totally  inadequate  to  its 
wants.  This  growth  was  gathering 
added  force  each  year,  and  it  was  only 
a question  of  a few  years  when  a block- 
ade must  occur  at  these  works.  The 
United  States  government  had  con- 
structed a lock  of  still  greater  capacity, 
which  was  completed  in  1880,  but  so 
rapid  had  been  the  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  navigating  these 
waters  that  the  appropriations  had  been 
made  for  a still  larger  lock  sufficient  to 
accommodate  all  future  needs.  But 
these  had  been  so  meager  and  irregular 
that  the  work  was  greatly  retarded,  and 
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fifty  years  must  elapse,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  engineers,  before 
the  lock  would  be  completed.  The 
purpose  of  the  convention,  then,  was  to 
take  steps  to  urge  upon  the  government 
larger  and  more  liberal  appropriations 
for  hastening  forward  the  improve- 
ments. 

All  the  details  and  preparations  for  the 
convention  were  worked  up,  and  the  con- 
vention was  virtually  fully  prepared  to  do 
its  work  before  it  met,  thanks  to  the 
organizing  power  and  executive  ability  of 
its  organizer.  It  assembled  on  the  day 
appointed,  commenced  its  proceedings  at 
ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  at  five  p.  m.  had 
adjourned.  Mr.  Phelps  was  chosen  tem- 
porary chairman  and  subsequently  perma- 
nent secretary  of  the  convention,  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. As  a representative  of  that  com- 
mittee, he,  with  the  chairman,  appeared 
before  the  committees  on  commerce  and 
rivers  and  harbors  in  congress,  and  pre 
sented  the  claims  of  this  great  work  to  the 
liberality  of  that  body.  The  result  was 
that  provision  was  made  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  bill  of  1888  for  an  appropriation 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  more  rapid  prosecution  of 
the  improvements  on  the  Ste.  Marie  Falls 
canal  and  Hay  Lake  channel.  The  secre- 
tary was  intrusted  with  the  entire  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  compilation,  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  its  proceedings, 
and  was  allowed  the  largest  liberty  in 
supplementing  these  proceedings  with 
whatever  would  throw  light  upon  the  im- 
portant questions  involved  in  this  truly 
National  work.  Five  thousand  copies 


were  published  and  distributed.  His 
measures,  in  cooperation  with  the  di- 
rectors of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Duluth,  have 
accomplished  much  toward  increasing  the 
value  of  her  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests,  and  in  giving  prominence  to  the 
city  among  the  great  commercial  centers 
of  the  country.  He  has  found  that  his 
experience  as  a leader  of  the  young  was 
of  great  value  in  aiding  him  to  lead  the 
builders  of  cities.  He  has  unquestionably 
in  this  newline  of  duties  made  a profound 
impression  upon  the  business  interests  of 
the  great  northwest.  He  is  still  in  vigor- 
ous health,  with  eneigies  and  working 
powers  unimpaired,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  his  years  of  usefulness 
in  his  new  field  may  not  be  extended  for 
a yet  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  Phelps  was  married  in  the  year 
1852  to  Caroline  C.  Livingston,  widow  of 
Crawford  Livingston,  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican Express  company.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Caroline  C.  Chapman.  She 
was  a native  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Mrs. 
Phelps  is  still  living,  although  in  some- 
what impaired  health.  They  have  one 
child,  a daughter,  who  is  also  married,  and 
a granddaughter  now  seven  years  of  age. 
His  domestic  life  has  ever  been  a pleasant 
and  happy  one,  and  it  is  venturing  nothing 
to  say  that  the  thousands  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  whom  he  has  labored  so  long 
to  benefit  and  bless,  will  indulge  the  ear- 
nest hope  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  in  the  service  of  the  great  northwest, 
whose  varied  interests  he  has  striven  so 
long  and  so  successfully  to  promote. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 
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NANTUCKET  AND  THE  WHALE-FISHERS. 


The  area  of  Nantucket  is  not  great  nor 
are  her  claims  to  distinction  spread  over 
a wide  and  ambitious  field,  yet  in  one  re- 
gard she  has  made  a history  of  which  the 
whole  Nation  may  be  proud,  and  caused 
her  name  to  be  known  and  respected  for 
hardihood  and  courage  wherever  the 
ocean  flows  or  the  wild  sea  winds  blow. 
From  the  same  reason  that  England  be- 
came a maritime  nation,  the  little  island 
off  the  New  England  coast  produced  a 
race  of  sailors  and  fishermen  ; for  babes 
born  within  sight  of  the  dancing  waves 
and  where  the  roar  of  the  surf  and  the 
storm  are  a cradle  lullaby,  do  not  need 
great  incentives  to  lead  them  out  upon 
the  waters  when  grown  to  man’s  estate,  and 
are  seldom  content  to  spend  all  their  years 
upon  the  land.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  white  man’s  adventures  upon  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  Nantucket  and  ships  and 
fishermen  and  the  whaler  have  been  as 
parts  of  one  great  whole,  and  the  history 
of  the  one  could  hardly  be  found  without 
some  inclusion  of  all  the  rest. 

The  first  whaling  expedition  in  which 
Nantucket  had  a part,  so  far  as  the  history 
shows,  “ was  undertaken,”  as  Macy,  in  his 
history  of  the  island,  tells  us,  “ by  some  of 
the  original  purchasers  of  the  island,  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  handed  down 
by  tradition  and  are  as  follows  : A whale, 
of  the  kind  called  ‘ scragg,’  came  into  the 
harbor  and  continued  there  three  days. 
This  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people 
and  led  them  to  devise  measures  to  pre- 


vent his  return  out  of  the  harbor.  They 
accordingly  invented  and  caused  to  be 
wrought  for  them  a harpoon,  with  which 
they  attacked  and  killed  the  whale.  This 
first  success  encouraged  them  to  under- 
take whaling  as  a permanent  business, 
whales  being  at  that  time  numerous  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  shores.” 

The  next  point  of  history  upon  which 
we  come  in  this  relation*  occurs  in  1672, 
in  which  year  the  town  of  Nantucket  and 
one  James  Loper  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment of  which  the  following  is  the  pur- 
port : Loper  “ doth  Ingage  to  carry  on  a 
Designe  of  Whale  Catching  on  the 
Island  of  Nantucket ; that  is  to  say 
James  Ingages  to  be  a third  in  all  Re- 
spects, and  som  of  the  Town  Ingages  also 
to  carry  on  the  other  two  thirds  with  him 
in  a like  manner — the  town  doth  also  con- 
sent that  first  one  company  shall  begin, 
and  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  freeholders 
or  any  of  them  have  Liberty  to  set  up 
another  Company,  provided  they  make  a 
tender  to  those  freeholders  that  have  no 
share  in  the  first  company,  and  if  any 
refuse  the  rest  may  go  on  themselves,  and 
the  town  doth  ingage  that  no  other  Com- 
pany shall  be  allowed  thereafter ; also, 
whoever  kill  any  whales,  of  the  Company, 
or  Companies  aforesaid,  they  are  to  -pay 

* The  writer  is  under  obligation  for  many  of  the 
facts  in  this  paper  to  a comprehensive  * History  of 
the  American  Whale-Fishery,  From  its  Earliest  Incep- 
tion to  the  Year  1876/  by  Alexander  Starbuck,  and 
published  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  com- 
mission of  fish  and  fisheries  for  1876. 
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to  the  Town  for  every  such  whale  five 
shillings,  and  for  the  Incoragement  of  the 
said  James  Loper  the  Town  doth  grant 
him  ten  acres  of  Land  in  sume  Conven- 
ient place  that  he  may  chuse  in  (Wood 
Land  Except)  and  also  liberty  for  the 
commonage  of  three  cows  and  Twenty 
sheep  and  one  horse  with  the  necessary 
wood  and  water  for  his  use,  on  Conditions 
that  he  follow  the  trade  of  whalling  on 
this  Island  two  years,  in  all  seasons 
thereof,  beginning  the  first  of  March 
next  Insuing ; also  he  is  to  build  upon  his 
Land,  and  when  he  leaves  Inhabiting  upon 
this  Island  he  is  first  to  offer  his  Land 
to  the  Town  at  a valuable  price,  and  if 
the  Town  do  not  buy  it  he  may  sell 
it  to  whom  he  please ; the  common- 
age  is  granted  only  for  the  time  of  his 
staying  here.”  The  best  authorities  are 
of  the  opinion  that  Loper  never  went 
to  Nantucket,  nor  assumed  any  rights  or 
responsibilities  under  this  grant.  At  the 
same  town  meeting  at  which  the  above  docu- 
ment was  passed  upon,  a grant  was  also 
made  to  one  John  Savidge,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  made  his  residence  upon 
the  island  for  three  years,  and  also  that  he 
should  “ follow  his  trade  of  cooper  upon 
the  island,  as  the  Town  or  whale  Com- 
pany have  need  to  employ  him.”  Savidge 
accepted  and  made  his  home  upon  the 
island. 

From  the  date  last  named,  1672,  until 
1690  there  is  little  light  cast  upon  this 
great  industry  of  the  island,  a tradition 
remaining  that  in  the  year  last  named 
“ several  persons  were  standing  upon 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  Folly 
House  Hill,”  when  one  of  them, 
observing  the  whales  at  play  out  in  the 
9 


sea,  pointed  to  them  and  prophetically 
said,  “ There  is  a green  pasture  where  our 
children’s  grandchildren  will  go  for  bread.” 
In  the  same  year,  as  the  people  of  Nan- 
tucket discovered  that  their  neighbors  of 
Cape  Cod  had  made  greater  proficiency 
than  themselves  in  the  “art  of  whale 
catching,”  they  sent  for  Ichabod  Paddock, 
one  of  the  Cape  Cod  whale-fishers,  who 
removed  to  the  island  and  instructed  its 
people  how  to  best  kill  the  whales  and  ob- 
tain their  oil. 

In  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  town  of  Sherburne,  then  so-called, 
but  now  known  as  Nantucket,  assumed 
great  importance  as  a whaling  port,  the 
people  having,  it  appears,  made  rapid  ad- 
vance as  pupils  under  the  master  imported 
from  Cape  Cod.  Whales  spouted  and 
spouted  about  in  great  abundance,  and 
short  voyages  were  required  for  their  cap- 
ture. “The  south  side  of  the  island,” 
one  authority  informs  us,  “ was  divided 
into  four  equal  parts,  and  each  part  was 
assigned  to  a company  of  six,  which, 
though  thus  separated,  still  carried  on 
their  business  in  common.  In  the  middle 
of  this  distance  they  erected  a mast,  pro- 
vided with  a sufficient  number  of  rounds, 
and  near  it  they  built  a temporary  hut, 
where  five  of  the  associates  lived,  whilst 
the  sixth  from  his  high  station  carefully 
looked  toward  the  sea,  in  order  to  observe 
the  spouting  of  the  whales.”  When  he 
gave  the  signal,  the  boats  would  be  swiftly 
lowered  and  filled  with  men,  and  the  chase 
commenced.  When  the  capture  was 
made,  the  whale  was  towed  ashore  and 
cut  up,  and  made  to  yield  its  store  of  oily 
riches.  The  men  of  Nantucket  soon  be- 
came as  expert  as  any  in  the  land,  and  the 
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industry  grew  rapidly  in  size  and  impor- 
tance. The  first  sperm-whale  taken  by 
them  was  captured  by  Christopher  Hus- 
sey, in  1712,  and  was  the  means  of  effect- 
ing a radical  change  in  the  method  of 
conducting  the  business.  “ He  was  cruis- 
ing,” says  Macy  in  his  history  of  the 
island,  “near  the  shore  for  right- whales, 
and  was  blown  off  some  distance  from 
the  land  by  a strong  northerly  wind, 
where  he  fell  in  with  a school  of  that 
species  of  whales,  and  killed  one,  and 
brought  it  home.  This  event  gave  new 
life  to  the  business,  for  they  immediately 
began  with  vessels  of  about  thirty  tons  to 
whale  out  in  the ‘deep,’ as  it  was  then 
called,  to  distinguish  it  from  shore  whal- 
ing. They  fitted  out  for  cruises  of  about 
six  weeks,  carried  a few  hogsheads,  enough 
probably  to  contain  the  blubber  of  one 
whale,  with  which,  after  obtaining  it, 
they  returned  home.  The  owners  then 
took  charge  of  the  blubber  and  tried  out 
the  oil,  and  immediately  sent  the  vessels 
out  again.”  Six  sloops  were  Nantucket’s 
contribution  to  this  species  of  fishery  by 
1715,  with  a production  of  oil  to  the  value 
of  ^1,100  sterling,  the  shore  fishery  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  continued.  In  1720 
there  is  a record  of  a small  shipment  of 
oil  to  Londjn,  England,  although  there  is 
no  positive  knowledge  that  the  island  had 
not  made  such  importation  before.  By 
1730  there  were  employed  in  the  fishery 
twenty-five  vessels  of  from  thirty-eight  to 
fifty  tons’  burden  each,  while  the  returns 
were  about  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
barrels  of  oil  worth  ^3,200.  The  high- 
water  mark  of  the  shore  fishery  for  the 
island  was  reached  in  1726.  “During 
that  year,”  says  Mr.  Starbuck,  whose  history 


has  already  been  mentioned,  “ there  were 
eighty-six  whales  taken  by  boats,  and  the 
Coffins  and  Gardners,  the  Folgers,  the 
Husseys,  the  Swains  and  Paddocks,  the 
progenitors  of  that  race  of  men  who  car- 
ried the  name  and  fame  of  the  little  island 
of  Nantucket  to  every  accessible  port  on 
the  globe,  are  chief  among  those  who 
gathered  this  harvest.* 

“ As  the  business  of  whaling  increased 
and  was  more  systematically  pursued,  the 
size  as  well  as  the  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed was  naturally  increased.  Schooners 
were  added,  and  the  vessels  increased  to 
between  forty  and  fifty  tons.  As  the 
whales  about  the  island  decreased  in  num- 
ber because  of  the  merciless  war  waged 
upon  them  from  many  quarters,  the  ves- 
sels were  compelled  to  cruise  farther  and 
farther  out  in  the  deep  sea ; going  south- 
ward until  about  July  1,  when  they  re- 
turned home  for  discharge  of  cargo  and 
refitment,  and  then  cruised  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Great  Bank  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  whaling  season.  But  the 
disturbances  that  were  felt  in  the  other 
industries  and  among  the  oppressed  col- 
onies of  the  new  world  touched  this  de- 
partment of  enterprise  with  a serious  and 
severe  hand.  It  was  a trying  time  to  the 
whale-fishery  from  about  1750  to  1784  ; 
during  the  greater  portion  of  which  time 


* The  largest  number  of  whales  taken  in  one  day 
was  eleven.  In  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal 
of  December  21,  1730,  appears  an  advertisement  in- 
forming the  public  that  there  has  been  just  reprinted 
“The  Wonderful  Providence  of  God,  Exemplified 
in  the  Preservation  of  William  Walling,  who  was 
dro\e  out  to  Sea  from  Sandy  Hook,  near  New  York, 
in  a leaky  Boat,  and  was  taken  up  by  a Whaling 
Sloop  & brought  to  Nantucket  after  he  had  floated 
on  the  Sea  eight  Days  without  Victuals  or  Drink.” 
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the  business  was  carried  on  under  risk  of 
capture,  from  the  Spanish  and  French  at 
first,  and  at  last  by  the  English.  As  one 
result,  the  Colonial  Davis  strait  fishery 
was  quite  abandoned,  the  vessels  cruising 
mostly  to  the  eastward  of  the  Grand 
Banks,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf  stream, 
and  near  the  Bahamas.”  A continual 
succession  of  foreign  wars,  in  which  the 
hardy  fishermen  and  farmers  of  New  En- 
gland were  constantly  called  to  the  aid  of 
England,  coupled  with  a like  succes- 
sion of  intolerant  measures  adopted  by 
the  mother  country  toward  the  plantations, 
which,  in  common  with  the  colonists  at 
large,  they  felt  impelled  to  resist,  was 
gradually  preparing  America  for  the  event- 
ful struggle  which  was  to  end  in  its  inde- 
pendence. “By  the  experience  of  the  wars 
they  learned  their  strength  ; through  the 
pressure  of  the  tyrannical  acts  they  learned 
their  rights.”  Before  the  expedition  for 
the  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1755,  an 
embargo  was  laid  upon  the  Bank  fisher- 
men, although  the  risk  of  capture  was 
such  that  only  the  most  venturesome  made 
their  appearance  in  those  waters.  Two 
years  later,  in  1757,  the  embargo  being 
still  continued,  the  people  of  Nantucket 
and  Martha’s  Vineyard  ,f presented  a 
petition  to  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  they  set  forth  this 
plaint : “ Being  Informed  that  your  Hon- 
ours think  it  not  advisable  to  Permit  the 
fishermen  to  Sail  on  their  Voyages  untill 
the  time  limited  by  the  Embargo  is  Ex- 
pired by  Reason  that  their  fishing  banks 
where  they  Usually  proceed  on  said 
voyages  lyes  Eastward  not  far  from  Cape 
breton,  which  may  be  a means  of  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  french  which 


may  be  of  bad  Consequence  to  the 
Common  Cause.  Your  Memorialists 
would  Humbly  observe  to  Your  Honours 
that  that  is  not  the  Case  with  the  whale- 
men, their  procedeure  on  their  Voyages  is 
Westward  of  the  Cape  of  Virginia,  and 
southward  of  that  untill  the  month  of  June, 
from  which  Your  Memorialists  are  of  the 
mind  there  is  nothing  like  the  Danger  of 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Cape 
breton  Privateers  as  would  If  they  went 
Eastward.  Your  Memorialists  would  fur- 
ther Observe  that  the  whalemen  have 
almost  double  the  Number  of  hands  that 
the  fishermen  Carry,  which  makes  Their 
Charge  almost  Double  to  that  of  fisher- 
men and  ye  first  part  of  the  Whale  season 
is  Always  Esteemed  the  Principal  time  for 
their  making  their  Voyages  which  If  they 
lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  People  will 
have  nothing  to  Purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life,  withal  they  haveing  no  other  way 
which  must  make  them  in  a miserable 
Situation.  Your  memorialists  would  there- 
fore beg,  that  ye  Honours  would  take  Our 
Miserable  Situation  under  Consideration, 
and  grant  our  Whalemen  liberty  to  Proceed 
on  Our  Voyages  from  this  time  If  it  be 
Consistent  with  your  Great  wisdom,  as  in 
duty  bound  shall  ever  pray.” 

In  response  to  this  very  fair  and  mod- 
est request,  the  council,  on  April  8,  1758, 
passed  the  following  resolution  : “ Inas- 

much as  the  Inhabitants  of  Nantucket 
most  of  whom  are  Quakers,  are  by  Law 
exempted  from  Impresses  for  military 
Service.  And  their  Livelihood  intirely 
depends  on  the  Whale  fishery — Advised 
that  his  Excele’y  give  permission  for  all 
whaling  Vessels  belon’g  to  s’d  1’1’d  to 
pursue  their  Voyages,  taking  only  the 
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Inh’ts  of  s’d  Island  in  s’d  Vessels  and  that 
upon  their  taking  any  other  persons  what- 
soever with  them  they  be  subject  to  all 
the  Penalties  of  the  law  in  like  manner 
as  if  they  proceeded  without  Leave.” 
Nothing  appears  in  the  order  concerning 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  one  of  the  joint 
petitioners. 

In  the  years  1755  and  1756,  Nantucket 
was  a heavy  loser,  both  through  the 
chances  of  the  sea  and  of  the  foreign  foe. 
Six  of  her  vessels  in  the  years  named 
were  lost  at  sea,  and  six  more  taken  by 
the  French  and  burned,  with  their  cargoes, 
while  the  crews  were  made  prisoners  of 
war.  “In  1760  another  vessel  was  cap- 
tured by  a French  privateer,  of  twelve 
guns,  and  released  after  the  commander 
of  the  privateer  had  put  on  board  of  her 
the  crew  of  a sloop  they  had  previously 
taken,  nearly  full  of  oil,  and  burned.  The 

captain  of  the  sloop, Luce,  had  sailed 

with  three  others  who  were  expected  on 
the  coast.  The  day  after  Luce  was  taken, 
the  privateer  engaged  a Bermudian  letter 
of  marque,  and  was  beaten.  During  this 
engagement,  several  whalemen  in  the 
vicinity  made  their  escape.  In  the  same 
month,  June,  another  privateer  of  four- 
teen guns  took  several  whaling  vessels, 
one  of  which  was  ransomed  for  four 
hundred  dollars,  all  the  prisoners  put  on 
board  of  her,  and  she  landed  them  at 
Newport.  In  1762  another  Nantucket 
sloop  was  taken  by  a privateer  from  the 
French  West  Indies,  under  one  Monsieur 
Palanqua,  while  she  was  cruising  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Leeward  islands.” 

The  year  1775  saw  Nantucket  the  owner 
of  a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ves- 
sels, with  a burden  of  fifteen  thousand  tons 


— to  which  extent  had  her  great  industry 
already  grown.  The  business  was  carried 
on  with  its  customary  losses  and  gains 
until  the  War  of  the  Revolution  came, 
and  proved  a serious  blow  to  the  general 
prosperity.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  above  named,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  by  1784,  and  fifteen  more 
had  been  lost  by  shipwreck;  many  of  the 
young  men  had  perished  in  the  perils  of 
the  war;  in  about  eight  hundred  families 
on  the  island  there  were  two  hundred  and 
two  widows  and  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  orphans  ; the  direct  money  loss  far  ex- 
ceeded one  million  dollars ; and  one  man 
alone,  William  Rotch,  lost  over  sixty  thou- 
sand. The  patriotism  and  courage  of  the 
people  of  this  little  bit  of  soil  set  in  the 
ocean,  may  be  understood  somewhat  from 
the  estimate  that  no  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred seamen,  mostly  whalemen,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  English  or  perished  at  their 
hands,  during  the  Revolution,  from  Nan- 
tucket alone.  The  War  of  1812  also  en- 
tailed a great  loss,  the  Nantucket  fleet  be- 
ing reduced  from  forty-six  to  twenty-three 
during  that  period ; but  by  the  close  of 
December,  1820,  she  possessed  seventy- 
two  whale-ships,  with  an  aggregate  of 
20,449  tons,  besides  several  brigs, 
schooners  and  sloops.  In  the  year  1835 
commenced  that  season  of  whaling  which 
opened  what  has  been  called  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  industry.  “ During  the  next 
decade  the  whale-fishery  assumed  its 
greatest  importance,  and  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  commercial  value.”  In  this 
year,  1835,  the  ship  Ganges  of  Nantucket, 
Barzillia  T.  Folger,  master,  captured  the 
first  right-whale  ever  taken  on  the  Kodiah 
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ground,  which  was  the  commencement  of 
this  fishery  on  the  northwest  coast.  From 
this  period  the  fleet  rapidly  augmented  in 
size  to  the  year  1846,  when  there  belonged 
to  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States 
678  ships  and  barks,  35  brigs  and  22 
schooners,  with  an  aggregate  cap 3 city  of 
233,189  tons,  and  valued  at  $21,075,000. 

The  special  fortunes  of  Nantucket,  from 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  modern 
days,  have  been  briefly  summarized*  in  the 
following  words  : “ Recovery  from  the 

disasters  of  the  war  was  slow.  The  prin- 
cipal market  for  oil  was  in  England ; and 
to  shut  off  the  importation  from  America, 
parliament  passed  an  alien  duty  of  ^18 
sterling  a ton.  Although  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  in  response  to  the 
petitions  of  the  people  of  Nantucket,  de- 
clared a bounty,  it  did  not  permanently 
remedy  the  trouble.  So  heavy  was  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Nantucket 
by  the  adverse  circumstances  immediately 
succeeding  the  Revolution,  that  large 
numbers  of  her  hardy  mariners  and 
wealthy  merchants  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  home  endeared  to  them  by  so 
many  happy  associations,  and  seek  in  for- 
eign countries  the  recompense  for  their 
toil  and  their  investments  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  settled  in  Nova  Scotia, 
some  in  England  and  some  in  France.  In 
the  English  and  French  fisheries  there 
sailed  a large  number  of  officers  and  men 
who  once  found  a home  in  Nantucket. 
Following  closely  upon  the  stagnation  re- 

*From ‘ The  Island  of  Nantucket  : What  It  Was 
and  What  It  Is.’  Compiled  by  Edward  K.  Godfrey  ; 
published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston,  1882  ; page 
339  ; in  an  article  prepared  by  Alexander  Starbuck. 


suiting  the  troubles  from  the  Revolution, 
came  the  troubles  with  France,  in  which 
Nantucket  suffered  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Then  again  came  complica- 
tions with  England  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Scarcely  had  a slight  gain  been 
made,  and  the  business  again  become  re- 
munerative, when  the  War  of  1812  oc- 
curred. A large  portion  of  Nantucket’s 
fleet  of  forty-six  whale-ships  was  then  at 
sea.  The  first  of  the  fleet  captured  was 
the  schooner  Mount  Hope.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession came  the  tidings  of  the  capture  of 
ship  after  ship  until  one-half  of  the  num- 
ber, besides  smaller  vessels,  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  British  cruisers.  Some  were  taken 
on  the  return  voyage  within  sight  of  the 
island.  The  miseries  and  deprivations  of 
the  Revolution  were  repeated ; the  same 
struggle  for  existence  was  maintained 
against  the  same  terrible  odds.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  came  the  tidings  of  peace, 
and  again  our  islanders  essayed  to  restore 
their  shattered  fortunes.  The  first  vessel 
to  return  to  any  port  in  the  United  States 
with  a cargo  of  oil,  after  the  last  war,  was 
the  sloop  Mason's  Daughter,  which,  after 
a six  weeks’  voyage,  returned  to  Nantucket 
on  the  ninth  of  July,  1815,  with  one  hun- 
dred barrels  of  oil.  Recovery  from  these 
disasters  of  1812-15  was  rapid.  In  1819 
occurred  the  accident  to  the  ship  Essex 
of  Nantucket,  which  has  always  been  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  singular  and 
direful  that  has  ever  happened  to  a whal- 
ing vessel.  An  enraged  sperm-whale  at- 
tacked and  sunk  her,  and  the  crew  were 
obliged  to  make  a journey  of  three  months’ 
duration,  and  about  two  thousand  miles 
in  extent,  in  frail,  shattered  whale-boats. 
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But  eight  of  a crew  of  twenty  men  survived 
to  tell  of  the  terrible  perils  and  privations 
of  the  voyage.  In  1824  occurred  another 
memorable  disaster  to  the  crew  of  a Nan- 
tucket whaling  ship.  The  crew  of  the 
ship  Globe  mutinied,  killing  the  superior 
officers  and  some  of  the  men.  But  eight 
of  the  crew  returned  alive  to  Nantucket 
to  tell  this  tale  of  horror.  The  others — 
those  who  were  not  killed  by  the  mutineers 
— were  massacred  by  the  natives  of  the 
Mulgrave  islands,  to  which  place  the  vessel 
had  been  taken  by  the  conspirators. 

“The  business  of  whaling,  from  Nan- 
tucket, reached  its  culmination  in  1842, 
when  eighty-six  ships  and  two  brigs  and 
schooners  belonged  to  the  port,  having  a 
capacity  of  36,000  tons.  From  this  time 
the  pursuit  from  Nantucket  declined 
Losses  by  a terrible  visitation  of  fire,  the 
stampede  for  the  gold  mines  of  California, 
the  scarcity  of  whales,  the  expense  of  fitting 
and  increased  dangers  of  the  Arctic  fishery, 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  product, 
the  discovery  of  petroleum,  all  served  to 
cause  the  downfall  of  whaling,  not  only 
in  Nantucket,  but  in  other  ports.  In  1869 
the  last  whale-ship  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Nantucket  ; and  the  business,  so  far  as 
the  island’s  interest  is  concerned,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Nantucket’s  mariners 
now  sail  from  other  ports,  and  the  story 
of  their  skill  and  daring  are  stories  of  by- 
gone years.” 

These  are  the  bare  outlines  of  a record 
full  of  wonderful  events  and  thrilling 
scenes  of  danger  and  heroism  that  would 
need  the  generous  space  of  volumes  to 
relate.  The  personal  deeds  of  the  Nan- 
tucket men  are  scattered  all  along  the 
pages  of  American  history.  With  John 


Paul  Jones  on  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
were  five  Nantucket  men,  when  he  earned 
his  glories  in  the  English  channel  and  the 
North  sea;  and  no  one  was  found  more 
worthy  to  convey  a prize  to  France  than 
Lieutenant  Reuben  Chase,  made  immortal 
as  ‘-'Long  Tom  Coffin  ” in  Cooper’s  novel 
of  ‘ The  Pilot.’  The  variety  of  advent- 
ures that  are  a part  of  that  history  is  as 
great  as  the  theatre  of  operations  upon 
which  they  were  performed.  The  Boston 
News-Letter  of  an  early  date  relates  one 
of  them:  “In  October,  1767,  a whaling 
schooner  belonging  to  Nantucket  arrived 
at  the  bar  off  that  port,  on  board  of  which 
were  four  Indians,  who  had  had  some 
dispute  at  sea,  and  agreed  to  settle  it  on 
their  return.  As  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor, 
the  vessel  and  crew — except  three  white 
men  and  these  Indians — went  ashore. 
The  whites  being  asleep  in  the  cabin,  the 
Indians  went  on  deck,  divided  into  two 
parties,  and  arming  themselves  with  whaling 
lances,  commenced  the  affray.  The  two 
on  one  side  were  killed  immediately  ; the 
other  two  were  unhurt.  The  white  men, 
hearing  the  affray,  rushed  upon  deck,  and 
seeing  what  was  done,  secured  the  mur- 
derers. In  November  of  the  same  year 
some  Newburyport  fishermen  were  aston- 
ished at  perceiving  their  vessel  hurried 
through  the  water  at  an  alarming  rate 
without  the  aid  of  sails.  Upon  investigat- 
ing the  cause,  it  was  found  that  the  anchor 
was  fast  to  a whale,  and  the  cable  was  cut, 
relieving  them  of  their  unsolicited  pro- 
pelling power.”  From  an  interesting 
sketch*  penned  by  F.  C.  Sanborn,  esq., 
the  subjoined  incidents  are  culled  at 


* Nantucket  Journal,  April  2 and  9,  1885. 
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random,  as  furnishing  points  of  interest 
in  supplement  of  what  has  gone  before  : 

“The  ship  Thames , Captain  Reuben 
Clisby  of  Nantucket,  sailed  in  October, 
1822,  from  New  Haven  for  the  Pacific 
ocean,  having  on  board  the  first  mission- 
aries for  the  Sandwich  islands,  Revs.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Williams,  Charles  Stewart  and 
others,  with  their  wives.  They  landed  at 
Oahu  and  Lapina  in  May,  1823.  The 
ship  Helena,  Captain  Uriah  Coffin  of  Nan- 
tucket, also  sailed  from  New  Haven  for 
the  Pacific.  Both  ships  came  home  with 
full  cargoes  of  sperm-oil  from  the  coast  of 
Japan,  but  oil  was  only  worth  thirty  eight 
cents  per  gallon,  and  the  ships  were  sold 
to  Sag  Harbor. 

“In  1785  Mr.  William  Rotch  went  to 
London  and  there  waited  four  months 
upon  George  III.  and  William  Pitt  and 
his  council,  subject  to  the  call  of  Pitt  at 
any  time.  Lord  Hawkesbury  at  length 
gave  him  a hearing,  but  would  not  listen 
to  Rotch’s  proposition  to  bring  twenty 
ships  from  America,  with  all  their  material 
for  whaling,  and  enter  them  free  of  duty. 
Mr.  Rotch,  tired  of  waiting,  and  getting 
no  satisfaction  from  Hawkesbury,  left 
England  on  the  ship  Maria  for  Dunkirk, 
France.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was 
granted  an  early  interview  by  the  French 
minister,  who  agreed  to  admit  his  ships, 
and,  in  fact,  agreed  to  all  Mr.  Rotch  de- 
manded, and  the  business  was  soon  in 
successful  operation.  His  ships  were 
dispatched  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Africa 
and  Falkland  islands.  On  the  first  of 
February,  1792,  the  ship  Falkland , Cap- 
tain Obed  Paddock,  arrived  at  Dunkirk, 
filled  with  sperm-oil.  A week  later  the 
Harmony , Captain  David  Starbuck,  ar- 


rived with  a full  cargo  from  Peru.  These 
ships  were  among  the  first  that  obtained 
sperm-oil  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
Harmony  was  afterwards  (1796)  sunk  by  a 
whale  on  Brazil  Banks,  which  leaped  on 
board  in  the  night.  The  crew  were  all 
saved,  being  taken  on  board  the  ship  Lee 
of  Nantucket.  Abel  Rawson  was  captain 
of  the  Harmony  at  the  time.  This  Cap- 
tain Rawson  kept  the  Staten  Island  Light, 
New  York,  as  late  as  1826. 

“When  the  French  revolution  broke  out, 
the  Rotches  accepted  certain  terms  from 
the  English  government  and  went  to  Mil- 
ford Haven  with  a part  of  their  ships. 
After  the  revolution  in  France  the  Rotches 
had  two  fleets  of  whalers,  one  sailing  from 
England,  the  other  from  France,  and  this 
continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Rotch,  in  London,  in  1839.  The  French 
fleet  continued  in  existence  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  R.  Rodman,  a grandson 
of  Mr.  Rotch,  which  event  occurred  in 
1855,  the  business  thus  remaining  in  the 
family  for  seventy  years,  and  passing  from 
grandfather  to  grandson. 

“ While  in  France  Mr.  Rotch  appeared 
in  the  French  assembly  with  a petition 
for  a modification  of  the  Conscription  and 
Maniago  laws,  which  should  favor  the 
Friends  or  Quakers,  many  of  whom  had 
emigrated  from  Nantucket  with  their 
families  to  France.  He  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention  by  all  who  were  in 
the  assembly.  Mirabeau  was  chosen  to 
reply  to  him,  and  it  was  a masterly  t ffort. 
Edward  Everett  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
it  was  the  best  speech  he  ever  made. 

“ During  the  War  of  1812  Nantucket  was 
attacked  at  home  and  abroad.  England 
kept  her  Scorpions , Nimrods  and  Bull-dogs 
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hovering  around  the  island,  capturing 
everything  inward  or  outward  bound.  At 
times  the  inhabitants  were  in  extreme  dis- 
tress' for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  When 
peace  was  declared  in  February,  1815, 
there  was  an  unusual  demonstration  and 
great  rejoicing  among  the  people.  The 
ocean  was  once  more  open  and  free  to 
their  ships,  and  they  were  not  long  in  send- 
ing to  sea  a new  and  extensive  fleet.  We 
soon  had  a large  number  upon  Chili,  Peru 
and  what  was  known  as  the  1 off-shore  ’ 
whaling-ground,  which  extended  from  near 
the  equator  as  far  west  as  the  Society  and 
Navigator’s  group  of  islands.  But  whales 
had  become  scarce,  and  the  oily  monsters 
must  be  sought  after  in  new  seas.  In 
1820  the  ships  Maro  and  Rambler  of 
Nantucket,  commanded  respectively  by 
Captains  Joseph  Allen  and  Benjamin 
Worth,  in  company  with  the  Syren  of 
London,  belonging  to  Samuel  Enderly, 
Captain  Frederick  Coffin,  Cyrus , Captain 
Elisha  Folger,  jr. , and  Balena , Captain 
Edmund  Gardner  of  New  Bedford,  ren- 
dezvoused at  the  Sandwich  islands.  Here 
they  met  Captain  Winship  of  the  ship 
O' Cane,  a veteran  northwest  coast  mer- 
chantman, who  informed  them  that  while 
crossing  on  his  many  voyages  from  the 
Sandwich  islands  to  Canton,  China,  he 
observed  a great  number  of  sperm-whales 
on  what  was  called  the  coast  of  Japan, 
in  latitude  twenty-five  degrees  north,  longi- 
tude one  hundred  and  sixty-five  degrees 
east,  even  up  to  the  Japan  islands.  Con- 
vinced that  the  enthusiastic  statements  of 
Captain  Winship  could  be  relied  upr.n,  the 
several  captains  hurriedly  recruited  their 
ships  and  sailed  into  these  unfrequented 
seas.  Two  of  the  fleet  arriving  off  the 


coast  of  Japan  in  the  spring  of  1820,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  May  Captain  Coffin  saw 
and  struck  his  first  sperm-whale ; Captain 
Allen,  in  the  ship  Maro  of  Nantucket, 
struck  the  next  whale  June  1,  and  both 
ships  were  filled  with  sperm-oil  in  three 
months  after  leaving  the  Sandwich  islands, 
each  ship  taking  upward  of  1,800  barrels. 

“ Captain  Coffin,  while  making  a voy- 
age to  the  eastward  of  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  same  ship,  Syren,  met  with 
an  adventure  that  came  near  proving 
fatal  to  the  whole  crew.  On  a fine  day, 
while  near  one  of  the  Piiew  islands,  all 
the  boats  being  from  the  ship  in  pursuit 
of  whales,  and  but  a small  number  of 
men  remaining  on  board,  she  was  taken 
forcible  possession  of  by  the  natives  of 
those  islands,  who  drove  the  men  into  the 
rigging  for  safety.  The  ship  and  all  on 
board  were  now  in  a perilous  position. 
These  naked  and  howling  savages  had  full 
command  of  the  ship.  When  the  mate 
came  alongside  he  comprehended  the 
situation  at  a glance,  and  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  men  in  the  top  to  open 
the  arm-chests  and  scatter  all  the  tack- 
naiis  they  could  find  out  upon  the  deck. 
This  was  promptly  done,  and  the  nails 
poured  down  like  rain  upon  the  heads  of 
the  demons.  This  was  a kind  of  warfare 
which  they  were  not  prepared  for.  They 
could  not  understand  it.  The  deck  was 
literally  covered  with  tacks,  and,  being 
barefooted,  the  sharp  little  nails  penetrated 
their  feet,  while  with  shrieks  and  yells  of 
rage  and  pain  they  tumbled  headlong  into 
the  sea,  leaving  the  ship  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  her  rightful  owners.  The  natives, 
however,  did  not  leave  the  ship  without 
severely  injuring  at  least  one  of  the  crew. 
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While  giving  his  order  for  the  men  in  the 
top  to  scatter  down  the  tacks,  the  mate, 
Mr.  Absalom  Bunker,  received  a severe 
wound  from  an  arrow  just  above  one  of 
his  eyes,  which  necessitated  his  return  to 
Nantucket  and  final  retirement  from  the 
sea. 

“ Reading  the  annals  of  the  Nantucket 
whale-fishery,  and  looking  back  at  the 
events  that  have  occurred  in  connection 
with  this  gigantic  business  during  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  of  its  his- 
tory, call  up  many  well-remembered 
scenes  and  traditions.  Many  and  thrill- 
ing are  the  stories  that  can  be  told  of  in- 
cidents that  have  occurred  under  the  frozen 
mountains  of  Disco  and  Greenland,  on 
the  burning  coast  of  Africa  and  on  Brazil, 
and  on  the  more  savage  coasts  of  the 
Falkland  islands  and  Patagonia.  And 
what  a terrible  loss  of  life  and  property 
has  there  been  in  the  fearful  encounters  of 
our  hardy  seamen  with  that  monster  of 
the  deep,  the  sperm-whale  ! Of  all  the 
different  species  of  whales,  the  spermaceti 
is  the  most  savage  when  aroused.  In- 
stances are  on  record  where,  as  soon  as 
struck  by  the  harpoon,  they  have  shown 
fight,  and  have  attacked  and  crushed  into 
kindling  wood  one,  two,  and  even  three 
boats  in  turn,  crushing  and  mangling  in 
io 


their  huge  jaws  some  poor  fellow,  or  with 
one  sweep  of  their  monstrous  tails  send- 
ing whole  boats’  crews  to  a watery  grave. 
There  are  many  living  to-day  who  bear  the 
marks  upon  their  persons  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  these  terrible  encounters.  Some 
have  lost  limb%  teeth,  had  broken  bones, 
and  received  contusions  upon  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

“ One  more  fact  and  I am  done.  The 
first  ship  to  cross  the  equator  to  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  was  the  Amazon , com- 
manded by  Captain  Uriah  Bunker,  who 
obtained  a full  ship  and  anchored  at 
Nantucket  bar  April  19,  1775,  the  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought.” 

“The  men  of  Nantucket,”  says  Mr. 
Sanborn  with  a proper  spirit  of  home 
pride,  “were  the  pioneers  and  directors  of 
the  whale-fishery  for  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  years.  At  this  and 
every  other  port  that  followed  it  the  record 
is  a good  one  and  will  stand  forever. 
Other  people  having  had  at  times  a small 
degree  of  success,  have  claimed  more  than 
belonged  to  them,  and  would  fain  leave  us 
in  the  wake  of  their  recent  beginnings.  We 
ask  nothing  but  what  belongs  to  our  place 
and  people,  and  shall  maintain  at  any  cost 
our  prerogative  as  pioneers.” 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 


[To  be  continued. ] 
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The  late  S.  V.  Harkness,  who  was  sud- 
denly called,  a few  months  since,  out  of  a 
life  that  had  been  full  of  labor  and  crowned 
with  an  exceptional  usefulness,  was  born 
at  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  New  York,  on 
November  18,  1818,  the  son  of  Dr.  David 
Harkness,  who  had  removed  to  that  place 
from  Salem  of  the  same  state.  The  father 
was  one  of  four  brothers,  three  of  whom 
were  physicians,  and  a member  of  a family 
that  stood  high  in  the  regard  of  the  com- 
munity. When  the  son  was  but  two  years 
of  age,  death  deprived  him  of  the  loving 
care  and  attention  of  a mother,  and  this 
loss  was  doubled  by  the  death  of  his  father 
five  years  later.  He  was  then  taken  into 
the  family  of  an  uncle.  When  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,  such  slight  advantages  of 
schooling  as  had  been  afforded  him  came 
to  an  end,  and  he  was  set  face  to  face 
with  the  actual  realities  of  life.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  in  general  vogue  in 
those  days,  he  was  apprenticed  at  this 
early  age  to  a trade,  that  of  harness-mak- 
ing being  the  one  chosen  in  his  case; 
Waterloo,  New  York,  being  the  home  of 
his  employer.  • With  that  industry  and 
courage,  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  that 
were  among  his  marked  characteristics  in 
after  life,  he  applied  himself  to  his  new 
task  with  a determination  to  become  its 
master  and  make  of  it  a stepping-stone  to 
the  success  he  was  already  determined  to 
achieve.  He  pursued  this  line  of  occupa- 
tion until  reaching  his  majority,  when  he 
determined  to  have  a part  in  the  chances 


for  advancement  then  offering  in  the  grow- 
ing places  farther  to  the  west.  Proceed- 
ing first  to  Bellevue,  Ohio,  he  soon  after 
removed  to  Monroeville,  in  the  same  state, 
where  he  carried  on  his  trade  for  two 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
he  returned  to  Bellevue  and  embarked  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  stock. 
In  1852  he  again  removed,  this  time  to 
Caledonia,  Ohio,  where  he  carried  on  the 
stock  and  distillery  business  together.  In 
1855  he  once  more  made  Monroeville  his 
home,  where  he  conducted  the  distillery 
business  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bishop 
Perkins ; and  upon  the  death  of  his  part- 
ner, two  years  later,  conducted  the  enter- 
prise alone.  Success  had  been  the  natu- 
ral result  of  his  enterprise  and  business 
genius,  and  he  was  already  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  and  cap- 
italists in  his  section  of  the  state.  In 
i860  he  took  another  step  forward  in  the 
road  to  success,  and  opened  a private 
banking  house  in  Monroeville.  In  1866, 
feeling  the  need  of  a wider  field  of  opera- 
tions, he  sold  his  various  enterprises  in 
that  neighborhood  and  removed  to  Cleve- 
land. He  took  a commanding  position 
from  the  first  among  the  business  men 
and  capitalists  of  that  city,  and  gave  early 
proof  of  his  shrewd  foresight  and  intui- 
tion of  the  chances  offered  by  the  future, 
by  his  alliance,  in  the  formative  days,  with 
one  of  the  financial  marvels  of  the  age. 
He  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Rock- 
efeller, Andrews  & Flagler,  in  the  refining 
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of  oil — a combination  that  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  Standard  Oil  company,  and 
from  which  that  colossal  enterprise  has 
grown.  From  the  first,  Mr.  Harkness  had 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  com- 
pany, and  any  demand  made  upon  him 
for  the  furnishing  of  capital  needed  to 
carry  the  ambitious  measures  of  the  organ- 
ization to  success,  was  promptly  answered. 
The  faith  that  led  him  to  embark  in  that 
enterprise  remained  with  him  in  each  suc- 
cessive step  of  its  history,  and  brought 
him  results  of  a magnificent  character. 
While  never  taking  ^art  in  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  Standard,  Mr.  Harkness 
was  one  of  its  directors  for  many  years, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death, 
and  his  advice  was  often  sought  and  fol- 
lowed by  those  in  active  control..  After 
coming  to  Cleveland,  Mr.  Harkness  took 
no  special  part  in  any  of  the  enterprises  in 
which  he  had  investments,  although  his 
influence  and  the  aid  of  his  capital  were 
felt  in  many  ways  in  the  advancement  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  chosen  city  of 
his  home.  About  1869  he  purchased  the 
one-third  interest,  owned  by  Mr.  Oviatt, 
in  the  Union  elevator,  Gardner,  Burt  & 
Oviatt,  proprietors,  and  placed  Mr.  Morse 
in  the  firm  as  his  representative,  the  firm 
name  being  changed  to  Gardner,  Burt  & 
Morse.  In  1872  Mr.  Harkness  sold  his 
interest  to  M.  B.  Clark.  ’He  was  a director 
of  the  Euclid  Avenue  National  bank; 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Arcade  com- 
pany ; president  of  the  Iron  Belt  Mining 
company ; director  of  the  Ohio  River 
Railway  company,  and  connected  at  vari- 
ous times  with  other  organizations  of  a 
similar  or  less  prominent  character.  He 
was  often  importuned,  after  his  removal  to 


Cleveland,  to  reenter  active  business  life, 
but  always  declined,  feeling  that  in  his 
years  of  activity  he  had  performed  as 
large  a share  of  the  world’s  work  as  one 
man  could  be  rightfully  called  upon  to 
perform.  The  large  block  on  the  corner 
of  Euclid  and  Willson  avenues  that  bears 
Mr.  Harkness’  name  was  erected  by  him 
at  a time  when  that  now  busy  quarter  had 
given  little  promise  of  the  activity  it  now 
presents,  and  his  enterprise  in  that  direc- 
tion was  one  of  the  means  of  making 
Euclid  Crossing,  the  important  point  it 
has  become. 

While  never  neglecting  the  many  in- 
terests of  his  own,  or  of  others  that  were 
entrusted  to  his  hands,  Mr.  Harkness,  in 
these  two  last  decades  of  his  life,  took 
ample  time  for  the  cultivation  of  tastes 
and  the  enjoyment  of  pursuits  which  were 
beyond  his  reach  in  the  early  days  of 
youthful  struggle,  and  the  earnest  labors 
of  active  business  life.  A passionate 
lover  of  nature,  he  gave  many  hours  of 
each  day  to  the  open  air,  and  was  never 
more  content  than  when  engaged  in  some 
improvement,  by  cultivation,  upon  the 
efforts  of  nature,  enriching,  developing 
and  beautifying  some  chosen  spot  to 
which  his  fancy  had  become  attached. 
The  grounds  of  his  home  on  Euclid 
avenue,  or  of  his  lake  shore  farm  in 
Willoughby,  which  he  purchased  some  ten 
years  ago,  furnish  abundant  evidences  of 
his  taste  and  generous  expenditure  in  this 
direction.  The  summers  and  autumns  of 
recent  years  have  seen  him  almost  con- 
stantly at  this  beautiful  suburban  retreat, 
to  which  he  hastened  whenever  a day  of 
freedom  from  business  demands  presented 
itself.  For  some  seasons  before  his  death 
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he  spent  his  winters  in  the  south,  in  order 
that  his  love  for  outdoor  life,  and  espe- 
cially for  fishing,  might  be  enjoyed.  In 
these  pursuits,  nothing  in  the  marvelous 
variety  of  animal,  plant  or  marine  life 
escaped  him,  and  many  were  the  curious 
specimens  he  labored  to  secure  and  send 
home  for  the  inspection  and  admiration  of 
friends.  His  yacht  Twilight , upon  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  and  the  rivers  of 
Florida,  and  his  Peerless  upon  Lake  Erie, 
were  seldom  idle  when  he  was  within  their 
reach,  and  the  long  days  and  quiet  nights 
he  spent  with  family  and  friends  upon 
their  decks,  were  seasons  of  life  he  en- 
joyed to  the  fullest,  and  occasions  for 
pleasant  remembrance  by  those  who  were 
of  his  company.  No  man  ever  had  a 
deeper  or  more  sincere  love  for  home  and 
family,  and  it  was  in  the  one  and  with  the 
other  that  his  indoor  hours  were  happily 
spent.  Society  and  the  club  had  little 
that  could  charm  him  ; and  as  one  who 
knew  him  well  has  said  : “ His  heart  was 
bound  up  in  his  family ; it  is  the  home 
circle  that  will  miss  him  most ; in  the 
home  circle  he  was  best  understood.” 
While  Mr.  Harkness  was  averse  to  any- 
thing that  could  attract  public  attention 
toward  himself,  and  marked  his  career  by 
no  special  charity  with  which  his  name 
was  identified,  he  gave  constantly,  and  in 
amounts  and  to  a total  of  which  not  even 
those  who  knew  him  best  could  bear  wit- 
ness. As  Dr.  Haydn  bore  modest 
testimony  in  his  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
departed  friend,  “ He  was  always  giving. 
We.  have  always  found  him  ready  to  re- 
spond, freely  and  often.  Moreover,  I 
doubt  if  there  have  been  many  churches 
built  here  in  these  late  years  to  which  he 


has  not  lent  a hand,  and  some  of  them 
could  not  have  gone  forward  but  for  him. 
He  believed  in  planting  churches,  so  many 
and  so  fast  as  they  were  needed.  The 
church  enterprise  at  the  corner  of  Madison 
and  Euclid  avenues  owes  its  present 
status  and  growing  hopes  largely  to  him. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  often  make 
requests  of  men  of  means  for  causes  con- 
nected with  the  public  weal,  and  I do  not 
remember  that  Mr.  Haikness  ever  refused 
me.  One  of  his  latest  benefactions  was 
to  one  of  our  local  charities — the  Central 
Inn.”  Mr.  Harkness  refused  all  requests  to 
take  part  in  official  or  public  life,  although 
a close  and  interested  observer  of  public 
events,  and  of  the  current  happenings  of 
the  day  the  world  over.  He  was  a be- 
liever in  Republican  principles,  and  a 
supporter  and  loyal  member  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

In  his  business  life,  the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir  displayed  talents  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  success  he  won 
was  by  no  mere  combination  of  happy 
circumstances,  but  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
an  industry  that  hesitated  at  no  labor,  a 
courage  that  could  meet  obstacles  and 
difficulties  unmoved,  and  a natural  genius 
intelligently  applied.  Those  who  knew  him 
the  most  intimately  speak  with  wonder  of 
his  intuition  as  to  the  future,  and  the 
keen  foresight  with  which  he  could  read 
the  commercial  and  financial  signs  of  the 
day,  and  indicate  thereby  the  changes  of 
the  morrow.  He  could  generalize  con- 
ditions as  then  existing,  and  at  times 
reach  prophetic  conclusions  without  being 
able,  perhaps,  to  explain  the  steps  or  pro- 
cesses by  which  his  results  were  attained. 
Many  illustrations  of  this  remarkable 
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faculty  could  be  furnished  did  space  per- 
mit. His  judgment  in  business  matters 
was  of  the  highest  character,  and  was  con- 
tinually exercised  in  aid  of  those  about 
him,  who  had  come  to  depend  greatly 
upon  his  advice.  Positive  in  his  declara- 
tions, and  self-reliant  in  all  things,  he 
never  undertook  a measure  without  seeing 
it  through  to  the  end,  no  matter  what 
resources  of  courage  or  capital  it  de- 
manded. His  honesty  was  of  the  staunch- 
est character,  and  in  a business  career 
extending  over  a half  century  and  involv- 
ing thousands  of  transactions,  great  and 
small,  no  man  was  ever  knowingly  wronged 
by  him,  or  made  to  suffer  a loss  by 
depending  upon  his  word  or  trusting  in 
his  honor.  Dislike  of  crooked  practices 
was  an  instinct  of  his  character,  and  when- 
ever he  found  himself  connected  ever  so 
remotely  with  an  enterprise  that  did  not 
suggest  square  dealing,  or  parties  who  were 
not  fair  and  above  board,  he  made  haste 
to  end  all  connection  therewith ; and 
strong  and  vehement  was  his  wrath  when 
someone  in  whom  he  had  trusted  had 
meanly  betrayed  that  confidence.  As  was 
said  in  the  memorial  discourse  from  which 
quotation  has  been  already  made : “ It 
was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I heard 
one,  long  and  intimately  associated  with 
Mr.  Harkness  in  business  life,  speak  of  his 
integrity,  his  unobtrusive  modesty  and 
quiet  reticence  over  his  successes,  his 
faithfulness  to  his  friends,  and  of  his  word 
being  as  good  as  his  bond.”  While,  in 
many  ways,  as  most  self-made  men  do,  he 
felt  the  lack  of  those  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  culture  which  his  early  years  of 
self-support  and  self-dependence  kept 
beyond  his  reach,  he  made  the  loss  good 


by  keen  observation,  by  reading,  and  by 
keeping  in  the  storehouse  of  memory  the 
many  things  that  the  clear-sighted  and 
strong-brained  traveler  sees  in  his  journey 
through  life.  Few  men  were  better  in- 
formed as  to  the  average  affairs  of  life  and 
the  world,  and  none  could  more  fairly 
analyze  a theory  or  define  an  idea,  or 
bring  it  to  a sound  investigation  before  the 
bar  of  common  sense. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  already 
referred  to,  Mr.  Harkness,  in  January, 
1888,  started  upon  his  usual  winter  visit 
to  the  south,  and  hoped,  in  the  pursuit  of 
health  and  his  loved  out-door  recreation, 
to  spend  several  months  upon  his  yacht 
and  upon  and  about  the  waters  of  the 
Florida  coast.  His  time  was  thus  pleas- 
antly spent  until  the  early  days  of  March, 
when  he  left  Orlando,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  a trip  along  the  coast.  An  impru- 
dent exposure  to  the  cold  when  heated 
gave  him  slight  trouble,  which  he  was  sure 
would  be  removed  ; but  when  some  fifteen 
miles  from  land,  he  was  taken  suddenly  with 
congestion  of  the  heart,  and  although  all 
the  simple  remedies  at  hand  were  care- 
fully applied  by  those  on  board,  they  were 
of  no  avail,  and  on  Tuesday  night, 
March  6,  he  passed  into  the  eternal  sleep. 
The  Twilight  made  all  possible  haste  to 
Charlotte  harbor,  whence  the  sad  news 
was  sent  to  his  family  and  Triends  in 
the  north.  Although  well  along  in  years, 
the  health  and  strength  of  Mr.  Harkness 
had  been  such  that  the  announcement 
came  like  a sudden  blow  upon  the  wife 
and  family,  and  upon  the  community. of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  a part.  The 
remains  were  borne  to  the  home  he  had 
loved  so  well,  and  thence  were  con- 
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veyed  to  the  quiet  rest  of  Lake  View. 
Words  of  sympathy  and  respect  were 
heard  upon  all  sides,  and  the  wife  and 
four  children  who  survive  him  had  reason 
to  feel  that,  in  all  the  varied  experiences 


of  a long  and  active  life,  the  departed 
husband  and  father  had  been  true  to  his 
manhood  and  the  higher  duties  of  life, 
and  had  left  them  the  rich  legacy  of  an 
honored  name.  J.  H.  K. 


OMAHA. 

IV. 


The  town  of  Omaha  (it  would  be  im- 
proper to  speak  of  it  as  ever  having  been 
a village)  did  not  at  once  develop  into 
a city,  although  it  was  given  that  title 
when  named  ; it  was  nearly  three  years 
in  its  chrysalis  state,  during  which  period 
occurred  many  events  worthy  of  record. 
Before  dwelling  upon  these,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  the  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  by  its  founders  in  “ laying  out” 
the  site,  and  to  make  mention  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  became  its 
real  owners  by  virtue  of  patents  issued 
to  them  by  the  United  States.  But  first, 
as  to  its  name.  It  was  called  “ Omaha 
City”  in  honor  of  the  Indians  who 
claimed  the  land  as  their  territory  at 
the  treaty  held  in  March,  1854,  with  the 
Omahas,  Otoes  and  Missouris,  and  who 
yielded  their  title  to  it,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  general  government.*  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  appropriate  appellation  ; and 
it  will  perpetuate  to  the  latest  generation 

*"  During  the  summer  of  1853,  communications 
with  Indians  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Kickapoos, 
half-breed  Missouris,  Otoes  and  Omahas  were  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  facilitate  business,  we  determined 
to  call  a convention  to  meet  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
during  the  winter  of  1853-4,  for  the  purpose  of 
memorializing  the  President  and  congress  in  regard 


the  memory  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  this  immediate  section  of  coun- 
try. 

A number  of  definitions  have  found 
their  way  into  print  of  the  word 
“Omaha  ” — all  of  which  assume  that 
there  was  originally  such  a word,  and 
that  it  was  the  name  of  a particular 
nation  of  Indians  when  the  country  was 
first  explored  by  white  men  ; but  this  is 
error.  The  original  word,  or  name,  as 
already  intimated,  was  not  “Omaha,” 
but  “ Maha.”  The  change  is  easily 
explained,  for  many  other  proper  names 
in  the  country  have  undergone  exactly 
the  same  alteration.  As  before  stated, 
the  earliest  visitors  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Missouri  were  white  men,  speaking  the 
French  language.  By  them  the  nation 
now  known  as  the  “ Omaha  ” was  spoken 
of  as  “ au  Maha,”  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten “o  Maha  ;”  the  meaning  being  “ the 
Maha,”  in  English.  In  course  of  time 

to  the  necessity  of  taking  early  steps  to  treat  with 
the  Indians,  organize  the  territory  and  open  it  up 
for  settlement.  . . . The  early  settle- 

ment of  Nebraska  seemed  to  be  a fixed  fact,  treaty 
or  no  treaty.  The  objective  points  for  town  sites 
and  towns  was  the  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.”— E.  H Coles,  in  ‘ Trans,  and  Reps,  of 
the  Neb.  State  Hist.  Soc.,’  Vol.  I.,  pp.  38,  39. 
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the  English-speaking  explorers  to  this 
region  not  only  spoke  the  two  words 
(“  au  Maha  ”)  as  one  word  (“  Omaha  ”), 
but  so  wrote  it ; hence  its  present  form.* 
A vague  tradition  among  the  Indians 
gives  this  account  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  word  “ Omaha  “ Two  tribes,” 
so  runs  the  narrative,  “ had  met  on  the 
Missouri  river  and  engaged  in  an  en- 
counter in  which  all  on  one  side  were 
killed,  except  one,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  the  river.  Rising  suddenly  from 
what  was  thought  to  be  a watery  grave, 
he  lifted  his  head  above  the  surface  and 
pronounced  the  word  ‘ Omaha,’  which 
had  never  been  heard  before.  Its  mean- 
ing was  that  the  supposedly  drowning 
Indian  was  above  the  water  and  not 
under  it,  as  his  enemies  supposed,  and 
those  who  heard  it  took  that  word  as 
the  name  of  their  tribe.”f  But  this 
account  is  wholly  erroneous.  J 

The  word  “ Omaha  ” was  not  in  use, 
so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  discover, 
prior  to  the  year  1815. 


*The  Maumee  river  in  Ohio  was  first  known  to  the 
-French  and  by  them  called  “ Au  Miami,”  that  is, 
“the  Miami,”  pronounced  in  English  ears  as  “ O 
Miami.”  This  was  corrupted  to“Omee,”  and  fi- 
nally to  “Maumee.”  It  is  a singular  fact  that  the 
Auglaize  (“  Au  Glaize  ” — “ the  Glaize  ”)  has  retained 
its  original  orthography  as  well  as  its  pronunciation. 

+‘  History  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  ’ (Chicago  : 
1882),  p.  682.  Compare,  in  this  connection,  ‘ Omaha 
Illustrated,’  under  the  heading,  “ The  City  [Omaha] 
Surveyed  and  Platted.” 

X For  an  ingenious  but  erroneous  attempt  to  ex- 
plain how  the  word  “ Omaha  ” came  to  be  used,  see 
letters  of  Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton,  published  in  the 
‘Trans,  and  Reps,  of  the  Neb.  State  Hist.  Soc.,’  Vol. 
I.,  pp.  47-49.  73-76.  The  reverend  gentleman  con- 
fuses the  whole  matter  in  this  way,  after  affirming  that 
‘ * Omaha  ” is  a contradiction  of  ‘ * Eromaha  “ The 


The  question  is,  then,  not  what  is  the 
origin  or  meaning  of  the  wrord  “ Omaha,” 
but  of  “ Maha.”  From  a reliable  state- 
ment, recently  made,  we  learn  that  it 
signifies  “farthest  up  the  river” — “up 
yonder  ” — “ up  above  the  others  ;”§  so 
that  by  “ Maha  Indians  ” is  meant  “ up- 
river Indians.”  The  place  actually  re- 
ceived its  name  before  the  survey  of  the 
site,  as  will  hereafter  be  fully  shown. 

The  lands  upon  which  the  original 
survey  of  the  town  was  made  were,  as 
to  title,  first  vested  wholly  in  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  March, 
1854,  with  the  Omaha  Indians  : then, 
by  the  general  government,  they  were 
sold  and  patents  issued  for  the  same, 
first,  on  an  entry  made  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  1857  ; second,  on  a 
bid  made  at  a government  sale  on  the 
fifth  day  of  July,  1859.  The  last-men- 
tioned patent  was  of  the  date  May  1, 
i860,  and  is  known  as  the  McCormick 
patent,  it  having  been  issued  to  John  Mc- 
Cormick ; the  other  was  issued  October 


letter  ‘O’  was  always  annexed  or  prefixed  to  ‘ Mafias; 
‘Omaha’  is  proper.  The  early  voyagers,  the 
French,  abbreviated  the  word  or  name  by  leaving 
off  the  word  ‘O  ’ and  calling  them  ‘ de  Maha,’  in- 
stead of  ‘ des  Omaha.’  ’’  See,  also,  as  to  another  of 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  letters,  upon  the  same  subject,  ‘ The 
Early  History  of  Nebraska.’  By  Alfred  Sorenson 
(Omaha  : 1876).  p.  33. 

For  still  another  error  with  regard  to  the  word 
“Omaha,"  see  an  account  of  Henry  Fontenelle,  en- 
titled “A  History  of  Omaha  Indians,’’  published  in 
the  volume  just  cited  (p.  77),  where  he  derives  the 
word  from  “ Kemoha,”  meaning  “against  the  cur- 
rent ” — “ against  the  wind.” 

£ Robert  W.  Furnas,  in  ‘ Trans,  and  Reps,  of  the 
Neb.  State  Hist.  Soc.,’  Vol.  I.,  p.  49.  This  informa- 
tion was  obtained  by  Mr.  Furnas  from  an  old  chief 
of  the  Omahas,  known  as  Noise,  or  Muttering 
Thunder. 
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i of  the  same  year,  and  is  called  the 
Lowe  patent,  it  having  been  granted  to 
Jesse  Lowe  as  mayor.  Both  were  issued 
to  the  patentees  in  trust  for  the  owners 
of  the  lots  upon  the  town  site,  under  and 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  United  States 
congress,  entitled,  “ An  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  citizens  of  towns  upon  the  lands 
of  the  United  States  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances,” approved  the  twenty-third 
of  May,  1841. 

These  patents  were  for  lands  in  the 
northeast  quarter  and  the  north  half  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  num- 
ber twenty-two,  and  lot  number  two 
in  fractional  section  number  twenty- 
three,  in  township  fifteen  north,  of  range 
thirteen  east,  of  the  government  survey; 
which  survey  was  made  after  that  of 
“ Omaha  City,”  but  previous,  of  course, 
to  the  issuing  of  the  patents.  The 
McCormick  patent  was  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  and  one-fifth  acres  ; 
the  Lowe  patent  called  for  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  and  one-fifth  acres. 

The  general  plan  of  the  survey  of  the 
site  was  on  a very  liberal  scale,  for 
which  the  present  city  has  reason  to  be 
profoundly  thankful.  The  surveying, 
mapping  and  marking  of  the  public 
highways — the  streets  being  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  one,  “ Capitol 
avenue,”  one  hundred  and  twenty — 
exhibit  very  forcibly  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  Enos  Lowe,  who,  as  president  of  the 
ferry  company  (the  founders),  super- 
vised the  work  as  it  was  carried  forward 
by  the  surveyor — A.  D.  Jones.  All  the 
lots  were  staked  out  sixty-six  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  each  with 
an  alley  in  the  rear.  Three  squares 


were  dedicated  to  the  public  : these 
were  Capitol  square,  Washington  square 
and  Jefferson  square.  A park  was  also 
reserved  for  public  use,  but,  sub- 
sequently, the  latter  (as  well  as  Wash- 
ington square)  was  vacated  by  the  city 
and  sold.  Capitol  square  contained 
four  blocks  of  the  survey,  the  other 
two  squares,  one  block  each,  while  the 
park  absorbed  seven.  Jefferson  square 
was  numbered  as  “ Block  42,”  Wash- 
ington square,  as  “ Block  118.”  The 
blocks  in  Capitol  square  and  the  park 
were  not  numbered. 

Under  the  head  “ Plan  of  Omaha 
City,”  the  editors  of  a paper  printed  at 
Council  Bluffs  say,  in  their  first  num- 
ber, which  was  issued  on  the  twenty - 
eighth  of  July,  1854,  that  the  survey 
“has  been  made  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  and  accuracy  by  A.  D.  Jones, 
esq.,  and  is  now  platted  and  can  be 
seen  at  Tootle  & Jackson’s  store,  at 
Dr.  Lowe’s]  office,  Bluff  City,  or  at  Mr. 
Gaylord’s,  recorder,  this  place  [Council 
Bluffs].  The  lots  are  sixty-six  feet 
front  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
in  length,  every  lot  running  back  to  an 
alley  twenty  feet  wide  ; and,  instead  of 
laying  off  the  entire  tract  into  small 
lots  for  speculation,  our  lots  have  been 
laid  off  around  the  business  part  on 
a liberal  scale,  including  an  ample 
number  of  commanding  and  beautiful 
points  for  private  residences  and 
gardens.  All  the  streets  are  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  except  two  avenues 
which  lead  to  Capitol  square,  which  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide.  All 
the  alleys  are  twenty  feet  wide.  Squares 
have  been  reserved  and  set  apart  for  all 
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the  leading  and  principal  denomina- 
tions, and  for  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
halls.” 

The  date  of  the  plat  is  September  i, 
1854;  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors, 
as  appear  on  the  lithographic  copy  of 
the  map,  are  Enos  Lowe,  James  A. 
Jackson  and  Samuel  S.  Bayliss  & Com- 
pany. The  steam  ferry  is  represented 
as  having  its  location  at  the  foot  of 
Davenport  street,  and  at  the  west  end 
of  same  street  and  as  a continuation  of 
the  same,  is  marked  an  “ emigrant 
road.”  As  a continuation  of  Twentieth 
street  running  north,  is  put  down 
“ Winter  Quarters  road,”  and  as  a 
prolongation  going  south,  is  marked  the 
“ Bellevue  road.”  It  is  said  on  the 
plat  that  “ lots  will  be  given  to  persons 
who  will  improve  them  ; and  that  pri- 
vate sales  will  be  made  on  the  premises.” 
It  is  also  stated  that  a “ newspaper,  the 
Omaha  Arrow,  is  published  weekly  at 
this  place  [Omaha  City],”  and  that  “a 
brick  building,  suitable  for  the  territo- 
rial legislature,  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion.” It  is  further  recorded  that  “ a 
steam-mill  and  brick  hotel  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a few  weeks.”  The  map  of 
the  survey  was  not  recorded,  but  was 
lithographed  in  St.  Louis,  the  accuracy 
of  the  latter  being  fully  established.* 

The  name  of  Dr.  Lowe  it  would  be 
unjust  to  pass  over  with  a mere  mention. 
Omaha  is  so  much  indebted  to  him, 
that  his  memory  ought  to  be  cherished 
by  all  its  citizens.  He  was  born  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  May,  1804,  of  Quaker 

*One  of  these  lithographs  is  now  in. the  possession 
of  Byron  Reed,  a resident  of  Omaha. 


parentage.  He  graduated  at  the  Ohio 
Medical  college  in  Cincinnati,  and 
afterward  practiced  his  profession  with 
success.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  the  land  office  at  Iowa  City, 
and  was  subsequently  a member  of  the 
Iowa  legislature  and  president  of  the 
senate.  He  was  a member  of  both  con- 
stitutional conventions  of  that  state  and 
president  of  the  last  one.  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  receiver  of  the  land 
office  at  Kanesville,  now  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  holding  the  office  two  years, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Omaha,  where  he  died  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  February,  i88o.f 
A writer  who  saw  Omaha  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature  speaks  glowingly  of  its 
site.  “Omaha  City,”  he  wrote,  “is 
beautifully  situated  on  a wide  plateau, 
the  second  bottom  of  the  Missouri 
river.  Back  of  it  rise  the  bluffs  by 
gentle  slopes,  from  the  summits  of  which 
the  great  prairies  of  the  interior  roll  in 
beautiful  “undulations.  From  the  first 
of  these  may  be  seen  the  grandest  view 
the  eye  of  man  ever  looked  upon.  Up 
and  down  the  river  on  the  Nebraska 
side  run  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
the  table-lands,  so  smooth,  so  unbroken, 
so  perfect,  the  hand  of  art  could  not 
add  to,  or  take  from,  one  part  of  it. 
Beyond  is  the  river,  bordered  by  heavy 
trees,  with  its  broad  shallows  and  turbid 
current,  floating  with  serpentine  wind- 
ings. On  the  opposite  side  is  the  broad 
bottom  of  the  river  ; and,  cutting  short 

+ An  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Lowe, 
written  by  his  son,  W.  W.  Lowe,  is  printed  in  the 
‘ Trans,  and  Reps,  of  the  Neb.  State  Hist.  Soc.,’  Vol. 
I.,  pp.  111-114. 
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the  view,  rise  the  bold,  rugged  bluffs  of 
Iowa,  the  tracery  of  their  forests  stand- 
ing out  in  the  clear  atmosphere  with  the 
strongest  distinctness,  while  Council 
Bluffs  lies  ensconced  within  an  open- 
ing— a busy  mart  of  all  that  region.”* 

A record  of  “ first  things,”  generally 
so  perplexing  to  the  local  historian, 
naturally  follows  the  recital  of  the 
survey  and  platting  of  a town.  It  is  a 
laudable  curiosity  which  induces  the 
inquiry  as  to  first  settlers  and  first 
events.  Fortunately,  so  far  as  Omaha 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  lack  of  infor- 
mation on  this  score. 

It  is  not  often  that  a city — even  one 
existing  only  in  name — has  a post-office 
established  and  a postmaster  appointed 
before  it  is  surveyed  or  a house  erected 
on  its  site ; such,  however,  was  the  case 
with  “ Omaha  City.”  A.  D.  Jones  having 
a “claim  ” adjacent  to  what  was  soon 
mapped  out  as  the  town,  applied  in  the 
early  part  of  April,  1854,  for  the  loca- 
tion at  “ Omaha  City  ” of  a post-office. 
What  transpired  as  a result  of  his  appli- 
cation the  following  letter  sufficiently 
shows,  premising  that  the  application 
of  Mr.  Jones  was  made  through  Dr. 
J.  D.  Test  of  Council  Bluffs  (of  which 
place  the  applicant  was  a former 
resident),  and  that  Bernhart  Henn  was 
then  a member  of  congress  from  Iowa  : 
“ Washington  City,  May  6,  1854. 

“ Dr.  Test: — Yours  of  the  tenth  ul- 
timo, relative  to  Omaha  City  post-office, 
has  been  received.  I got  the  office 
established  to-day  and  had  A.  D. 
Jones  appointed  postmaster. 

“Yours  Truly, 

“ Bernhart  Henn.” 

* James  M.Woolworth,  in  ‘ Nebraska  in  1857/  p.93. 


It  is  to  be  understood  that  “ A.  D. 
Jones,  postmaster  of  Omaha  City,”  did 
not  actually  reside  on  what  was  a few 
weeks  after  surveyed  and  platted  by 
him  as  the  town  ; his  “ claim,”  however, 
was  close  at  hand.  In  November  of 
the  previous  year  he  had  crossed  the 
Missouri  from  Council  Bluffs,  and 
“ squatted  ” on  what  he  afterwards 
named  “ Park  Wild.”  But  the  Indians 
complained,  and  he  was  ordered  off  by 
the  government  agent,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, retired  across  the  river.  In 
the  following  spring  he  again  sought  to 
bolster  up  his  right  as  a squatter  to 
“ Park  Wild,”  and  one  of  his  schemes 
to  hold  possession  was  that  just  men- 
tioned, of  getting  appointed  postmaster. 
A post-office  building  was  immediately 
erected ; and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May,  1854,  the  new  postmaster  moved 
in.  However,  five  days  previous,  the 
bill  organizing  and  admitting  Nebraska 
as  a territory  passed  congress  ; and  as 
the  Indians  had  given  up  their  title  to 
the  lands  in  the  vicinity,  Mr.  Jones  had 
no  occasion  to  look  to  his  office  for 
protection  as  a squatter. 

Even  before  the  “ City  ” had  been  put 
upon  paper,  it  had  its  fourth  of  July 
celebration.  The  glorious  “ fourth  ” 
was  “ kept  ” on  the  grounds  of  what  was 
afterward  named  “ Capitol  Square  ” 
(already  mentioned)  by  a picnic,  held 
by  a party  of  Council  Bluffs  people, 
among  whom  were  quite  a number  who 
afterward  became  the  first  settlers  of 
Omaha. 

It  was  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1854, 
that  the  future  city  received  its  first 
actual  residents  ; for  on  that  day  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newell  came  over  from  Coun- 
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cil  Bluffs — the  former  to  work  in  the 
brick-yard  and  his  wife  to  cook  for  him 
and  other  laborers  there  employed. 
William  P.  Snowden  and  wife,  also  from 
Council  Bluffs,  came  across  the  Missouri 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
“ City  ” on  the  same  day  ; so  that  now 
it  could  boast  of  two  families  resident ; 
but  the  Newells  only  remained  three 
weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowden,  there- 
fore, were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in 
Omaha.  They  had  charge  of  the  “ St. 
Nicholas”  as  host  and  hostess,  keeping 
it  as  a boarding-house  for  the  ferry 
company’s  employes  during  the  residue 
of  the  summer  and  the  ensuing  autumn. 

Immediately  following  the  survey  of 
the  town — that  is  to  say,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July — a large  and  respectable 
number  of  claimants  upon  the  public 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  “ Omaha  City  ” 
met  at  that  place.  They  proceeded  to 
enact  “ claim  laws,”  and  elected  A.  D. 
Jones  judge,  S.  Lewis,  clerk,  M.  C.  Gay- 
lord, recorder,  R.  B.  Whitted,  sheriff. 
As  to  “ Omaha  City,”  they  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

“ Whereas,  the  Council  Bluffs  & 
Nebraska  Ferry  company  obtained  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Indian 
agent  in  July  last  [1853],  now  one  year 
ago,  to  establish  a steam  ferry  at  and 
between  Council  Bluffs  and  the  point 
where  we  are  now  assembled,  now 
known  as  Omaha  City  ; and, 

“ Whereas,  said  company  has  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a steam  ferry-boat,  and  in 
keeping  it  in  regular  operation  ; in 
making  roads  and  in  starting  the  first 


brick-yard  in  the  territory  for  making 
pressed  and  other  superior  bricks  ; and, 

“ Whereas,  said  company  is  about 
erecting  a substantial  and  commodious 
brick  edifice,  suitable  for  legislative, 
judicial  and  other  public  purposes  ; as 
well  as  other  buildings  and  improve- 
ments on  their  ferry  claim,  now  Omaha 
City  ; therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  we  recognize  and 
confirm  the  claim  of  said  company  as 
staked  out,  surveyed  and  platted, 
recently,  into  lots,  blocks,  streets,  alleys 
and  out  lots  ; and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Missouri  river,  on  the  north  bv 
Jeffrey’s  claim,  on  the  west  by  Gaylord 
and  Johnson’s  claim,  and  on  the  south 
by  Jones’  claim  ; and  that  we  will  coun- 
tenance and  encourage  the  building 
of  a city  on  said  claim.” 

It  was  not  only  that  “ Omaha  City  ” 
had  a post-office,  but  soon  there  was  (as 
before  intimated)  a newspaper  estab- 
lished there.  The  “ City  ” was  now 
not  in  imagination  merely — an  ideal 
town — but  had  actually  been  surveyed 
and  platted,  and  there  was  at  least  one 
house  on  its  site  having  occupants. 
Although  this  edifice  was  of  round 
logs  and  withal  a small  and  rough  struc- 
ture, it  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
the  “ St.  Nicholas.”  Here  several  per- 
sons who  held  claims  in  the  vicinity 
were  wont  at  first  to  congregate  in 
the  evenings  and  cook  their  bacon, 
corn-bread  and  coffee  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  a portion  of  the  puncheon 
floor  having  been  removed  for  that 
purpose.  That  the  “ St.  Nicholas^’  was 
built  while  the  survey  of  the  town  was 
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in  progress,  seems  altogether  probable 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
located  on  the  corner  of  two  streets — 
Jackson  and  Twelfth.  But  to  return  to 
Omaha’s  first  newspaper. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1854, 
was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  Bugle*  the  first  number  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Omaha  Arrow. 
It  was  announced  therein  that  the  paper 
was  to  be  published  every  Friday  morn- 
ing at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska  Territory, 
J.  E.  Johnson  and  J.  W.  Patterson,  edi- 
tors and  proprietors.  Volume  I.,  No. 
1,  at  the  head  of  the  first  column,  on 
the  first  page,  had  the  following:  “J. 

W.  Patterson,  Attorney  and  Counsellor 
at  Law,  and  General  Business  Agent, 
Omaha  City,  Nebraska  Territory.” 
The  advertisement  heading  the  second 
column  on  the  same  page  has  some  his- 
torical importance:  “Council  Bluffs 

and  Nebraska  Ferry.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  making  a good  road  to 
the  river  above  high  water,  and  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a steam  ferry, 
the  1 Council  Bluffs  & Nebraska  Ferry 
Company’  was  organized  last  summer 
[ 1 853] , under  the  general  incorporation 
law  of  the  state  [of  Iowa],  thereby 
uniting  sufficient  capital  for  those  pur- 
poses. And  the  company  now  have  the 

*From  Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  of  the  Arrow,  we  learn 
that  it  was  “published  on  Friday  of  each  week  at 
Omaha  City,  Nebraska  Territory  (opposite  Council 
Bluffs),  at  $2  per  year  in  advance.  For  a time  and 
until  our  press  and  fixtures  arrive,  it  will  be  printed 
at  the  office  of  the  Bugle,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to 
which  place  communications  for  the  present  may  be 
addressed.  A sufficient  number  will  be  issued  to 
furnish  all  from  the  first  number  for  some  time. 
Send  in  your  subscriptions  and  advertisements. 
We  will  send  3 copies  for  $5,  or  13  for  $20.” 


pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  road 
is  built,  according  to  the  survey  and 
plan  of  Colonel  Curtis,  and  secures  un- 
interrupted access  to  the  ferry,  and 
makes  it  the  best  and  nearest  landing 
for  the  river  packets,  high  or  low  water, 
and  that  their  new  steamboat  Marion , 
of  ample  power  and  dimensions,  to 
clear  the  track  from  day  to  day,  is  now 
here,  ready  to  commence  crossing  im- 
mediately at  the  opening  of  spring. 
This  ferry  is  due  west  of  town  [Council 
Bluffs]  and  in  sight ; and  travelers  up 
the  Platte  valley  will  find  this  the  only 
direct  route.  Charges  shall  be  reason- 
able and  uniform.”  Although  printed 
as  an  “ ad  ” in  the  Arrow , it  is  evident 
that  this’was  an  old  advertisement — one 
of  the  fall  before — which  had  appeared 
in  the  Bugle. 

The  Arrow  was  advertised  in  advance 
by  the  Bugle , whereupon  the  Musca- 
tine Enquirer  made  merry  over  the 
announcement.  “ From  the  Council 
Bluffs  Bugle?  said  the  editor,  “ we  learn 
that  a weekly  paper — The  Omaha  Ai-row 
— is  to  be  started  at  Omaha  City,  Ne- 
braska. The  Arrow  is  to  be  a Demo- 
cratic paper  ; success  to  it.  ‘ Omaha 
City,  in  Nebraska  ! ’ that  sounds  droll. 
But  our  surprise  is  infinitely  lessened 
when  we  learn  that  this  young  city  con- 
tains the  sum  total  of  six  houses.  By  the 
time  the  universal  Yankee  nation  gets 
across  Nebraska,  but  one  house  will  be 
needed  to  constitute  a city  ; and  each 
squatter  will  lead  a city  life.” 

Under  this  pleasantry,  the  Arrow , 
upon  its  first  appearance,  could  not 
rest  comfortably,  so  it  struck  back. 
“ Why,  my  good  fellows,”  said  the 
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editors,  “ we  took  you  for  western  men 
who  knew  something  of  pioneer  life. 
Come  out,  sirs,  and  in  a short  week  we 
will  satisfy  you  that  there  are  decidedly 
too  many  denizens  in  Omaha  City  for 
comfort.  Why,  sirs,  the  4 St.  Nicholas’ 
of  New  York  city  is  no  circumstance 
for  comfort,  ease  and  cheap  living  to 
its  namesake  in  our  city.  [The  editors 
do  not  reveal  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
only  house  in  the  city.]  Here  youinay 
get  venison,  fowl,  bird  or  fish,  cooked 
in  any  manner  you  please.  You  may 
smoke  in  the  parlor  here,  put  your  heels 
upon  the  sideboard  without  injury  to 
the  furniture,  or,  for  variety,  you  may 
spread  your  buffalo  on  the  green  prairie 
grass  and  take  a comfortable  snooze 
without  fear  of  being  run  over  by  a 
score  of  woolly-headed  servants.  Omaha 
City,  indeed  ! Why  we  have  editors, 
squatters,  deer,  turkeys,  grouse  and 
other  1 animals  ’ a plenty,  add  we  will 
soon  show  you  that  Omaha  City  will  be 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  west.” 

The  editors  of  the  Arrow , in  their  first 
number,  give  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  “ Omaha,”  as  then  current,  but 
this  pronunciation  has  materially 
changed  since  1854.  “As  many  of  our 
foreign  friends,”  they  said,  “ will  be  un- 
able to  pronounce  this  word  [‘  Omaha5], 
we  will,  from  our  Indian  directory, 
assist  them.  The  proper  pronunciation 
is  O-maw-ha,  accenting  the  middle 
syllable.” 

“ A great  rush,”  says  the  first  issue  of 
the  same  paper,  “ is  now  being  made  by 
emigrants  to  this  favorable  territory, 
consequently,  everything  pertaining  to 


locations,  prospects,  town  sites  and  the 
country  generally,  will  be  interesting  to 
our  distant  readers.  We  shall  therefore 
give,  from  time  to  time,  all  such  infor- 
mation as  will  be  necessary  on  these 
points,  and  herewith  note  the  town  sites 
which  at  present  attract  most  attention. 
Omaha  City  may  be  considered  among 
the  first  in  importance.  It  is  situated 
directly  opposite  Bluff  City,  upon  a de- 
lightful and  sightly  eminence,  overlook- 
ing tne  country  on  all  sides  for  miles 
around,  bringing  in  view  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs,  town  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Trader’s  Point  and  Council  Point  in 
Iowa,  and  Winter  Quarters  in  this  [Ne- 
braska] territory.  It  extends  directly 
to  the  river  landing  and  back,  upwards 
of  a mile,  and  some  mile  and  a half 
up  and  down  the  river.  There  are  some 
fifteen  hundred  lots  surveyed,  together 
with  a large  square  on  the  summit  of 
the  elevation  for  the  capitol.  The 
streets  are  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
alleys  divide  each  block.  There  are  a 
number  of  cool,  clear  streams  and 
springs  of  water  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  site.  A heavy  body  of  timber, 
including  many  square  miles,  lies  im- 
mediately below  and  adjoining  the  city, 
and  the  wide,  open  prairies  stretch  back 
from  the  river,  that  will  make  most  de- 
lightful farms.  An  extensive  brick-yard 
is  in  successful  operation,  and  a large 
amount  of  prime  lumber  and  shingles 
is  looked  for  daily.  A number  of 
houses  are  already  reared,  and  hundreds 
are  anticipating  building  this  summer 
and  fall.  Preparations  are  in  progress 
for  rearing  a large  and  commodious 
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building  immediately,  to  be  used  at 
present  as  a state-house,  and  for  offices 
of  the  various  departments,  provided 
it  should  be  required  by  the  Executive. 
A good  and  commodious  ferry-boat 
runs  every  day  between  this  city  and 
Council  Bluffs.  Much  bustle  and 
activity  are  exhibited  by  many  who  are 
preparing  to  build  and  remove  to  our 
new  and  delightful  territory.” 

The  first  real  estate  advertisement 
relating  to  “ Omaha  City  ” will  interest 
the  reader.  Is  was  prefaced  by  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Arrow  to  the  effect  that 
“ our  city  is  surveyed,  and  lots — choice 
lots — are  now  for  sale  (see  advertise- 
ment) : 

“ Omaha  City  Lots  For  Sale. 

“A  limited  number  of  lots  in  Omaha 
City  are  now  ready  for  private  sale. 
Call  on  the  undersigned,  or  on  Mr. 
Boyer  at  Tootle  & Jackson’s  store 


[Council  Bluffs].  Lots  will  be  given  to 
persons  who  wish  to  build  this  season. 

“ July  28,  1854.”  “ E.  Lowe. 

When  the  Snowdens  settled  in 
“Omaha  City”  and  became  the  first  per- 
manent residents  of  the  town,  their  im- 
mediate neighbors  were  Omaha  Indians, 
then  living  near  what  was  and  still  is 
called  Sailing’s  Grove,  in  Sarpy  county, 
about  five  miles  southwest  of  the  city. 
Wolves,  rattlesnakes,  with  another  rep- 
tile of  still  more  hideous  mien,  but  not 
venomous — the  bull-snake — then  in- 
fested the  beds  of  the  two  creeks,  which 
have  since  disappeared  in  sewers.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snowden,  with  others,  in  the 
following  winter  nearly  froze  and 
starved.  They  had  to  live  on  leaden 
bread,  cove  oysters,  “ side  meat  ” and 
sanguine  hopes.  Of  the  last  men- 
tioned, it  is  needless  to  say  they  had  an 
abundant  supply. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[ To  be  continued.  ] 
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The  erection  by  congress,  in  1854, 
of  the  territory  of  Nebraska  was  speed- 
ily followed  by  the  appointment  of 
Fenner  Ferguson  as  chief-justice  and 
Experience  Estabrook  as  district  at- 
torney of  the  new  organization.  These 
officers  reached  the  western  bank  of 
the  Missouri  soon  after  their  appoint- 
ment, the  chief-justice  establishing  his 
residence  at  Bellevue  and  Mr.  Esta- 
brook choosing  Omaha  as  his  home. 
Judge  Ferguson  was  doubtless  influ- 
enced in  his  selection  by  the  fact  that 
Honorable  Francis  Burt,  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory,  had,  as  it  was 
understood,  fixed  upon  Bellevue,  a 
beautiful  and  commanding  site  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Omaha,  as  the  seat 
of  government.  Harassed,  however, 
beyond  measure  and  worn  out  by  the 
vexatious  trials  incident  to  his  new 
position  and  the  persistency  with  which 
the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  town-site 
speculators  were  pressed  upon  him,  the 
new  governor,  in  just  ten  days  after  his 
arrival  in  the  territory,  relinquished  the 
struggle  and  sought  rest  in  the  grave. 
His  successor,  Governor  Cuming,  was 
builtof  stronger  stuff,  and  though  “ plied, 
begged,  pressed,  entreated,  assailed 
and  even  threatened  ” by  almost  every 
township  in  the  territory,  he  at  last  es- 
caped from  further  importunity  by  des- 
ignating Omaha  as  the  place  where  the 
first  session  of  the  legislature  should  be 
held. 


An  Executive  proclamation,  however, 
directed  that  the  session  of  the  terri- 
torial district  court  for  the  First  district 
should  be  held  at  Bellevue  ; and  in  this 
beautiful  village,  therefore,  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  March,  1855,  the  first 
court  ever  held  in  Nebraska  was  sol- 
emnly opened.  Those  appear  to  have 
been  easy  times  for  Nebraska  judges. 
The  only  business  transacted  at  that 
term  of  the  court  was  the  appointment 
of  Silas  A.  Strickland  as  its  clerk  and 
the  administration  to  him  and  filing  of 
the  official  oath.  These  weighty  affairs 
having  been  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
the  court  adjourned,  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, to  the  twelfth  day  of  the  next  April. 
On  that  day  the  labors  of  the  judge 
were  less  onerous,  the  only  business  be- 
ing an  adjournment  for  six  months  to 
the  sixteenth  of  October. 

Upon  the  last-mentioned  date  the 
court  came  promptly  to  time,  and  on 
this  occasion  its  session  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Omaha.  The  chief-justice  pre- 
sided, with  Mr.  Estabrook  as  district 
attorney  and  Mr.  George  Armstrong  as 
deputy  clerk.  Fortunately  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  tribunal,  a suit  had  by 
this  time  been  commenced.  This  was 
the  case  of  William  Whitmore  against 
Almiron  Lockwood.  Of  this,  the 
pioneer  case  in  a Nebraska  court  of 
record,  the  files  have  disappeared,  and 
the  journals  of  the  court  give  us  but 
little  information.  Even  the  names  of 
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the  attorneys  engaged  in  it  nowhere 
appear.  All  that  we  know  of  it  is  that 
a demurrer  was  interposed  to  the  peti- 
tion, which  was  argued  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October,  1855,  and  taken  under 
advisement  by  the  chief-justice,  who 
on  the  next  day  rendered  his  decision 
sustaining  the  demurrer  and  dismissing 
the  action.  So  ignominiously  perished 
the  first-born  of  Nebraska  jurispru- 
dence, without  even  an  opportunity  for 
a trial  on  the  merits. 

“ O fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted, 
Soft,  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly  away.” 

Another  case  which  came  up  at  this 
term  of  the  court,  and,  like  the  former, 
never  reached  the  ordeal  of  a petit  jury, 
was  that  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
against  Charles  A.  Henry.  This  ex- 
cited great  interest  among  all  residents 
of  Omaha,  and  is  well  remembered  by 
such  of  the'm  as  still  survive.  The  de- 
fendant (commonly  known  as  Doctor 
Henry)  was  a man  of  great  force  and 
energy  of  character,  attractive  manners, 
sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,  impetuous, 
rash  and  careless  of  consequences.  He 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  kill  his 
antagonist,  one  Hollister,  in  an  affray 
which  took  place  on  the  steps  of  a build- 
ing then  standing  on  the  present  site  of 
the  United  States  National  bank. 
Forthwith,  as  is  usual  in  such  frontier 
cases,  sides  were  formed,  one  denounc- 
ing the  homicide  as  an  atrocity,  without 
excuse  or  palliation,  and  the  other 
maintaining  it  to  be  purely  a case  of 
justifiable  self-defence.  The  doctor 
was  committed  to  jail  on  a mittimus 
from  Judge  Ferguson,  and  by  his  orders 
was  handcuffed  and  shackled.  This 


seemingly  needless  severity  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  imperfect  security 
which  any  place  of  confinement  at  that 
early  day  could  offer.  Of  the  first 
grand  jury  summoned  to  deliberate  on 
this  case,  hardly  any  remain  alive,  and 
but  one,  so  far  as  known,  is  at  present 
a resident  of  Douglas  county.  Jesse 
Lowe,  afterwards  a wealthy  real  estate 
owner  in  Omaha,  was  its  foreman. 
After  an  investigation  of  two  days  the 
jurors  reported  that  they  could  not  agree 
upon  a bill  of  indictment,  and  asked  to 
be  relieved  from  further  consideration 
of  the  case.  Whereupon  followed  cross 
motions,  one  by  Henry’s  counsel  for  his 
discharge,  and  the  other  by  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Strickland  for  an  adjournment 
and  submission  to  another  grand  jury. 
After  a day’s  meditation,  the  judge  sus- 
tained the  latter  motion,  ordered  a new 
venire,  and  directed  the  defendant  “ to 
be  confined  meanwhile  in  the  manner 
heretofore  prescribed.”  The  latter 
clause  of  the  order,  however,  probably 
became  the  subject  of  earnest  remon- 
strance, for  on  a subsequent  day  it  was 
modified,  “by  striking  out  so  much  as 
relates  to  manacles  and  fetters.”  But 
the  new  jury,  which  was  sworn  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  following  Novem- 
ber, had  no  better  luck  than  the  old, 
for  on  the  first  of  December  they  “ re- 
turn to  the  court  that  the  charge  against 
Charles  A.  Henry  be  dismissed,”  which 
was  accordingly  done  ; and  so  ended  a 
prosecution  which  had  produced  no 
little  heart-burning  and  heated  dis- 
cussion. 

Within  the  first  year  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  court — that  is,  up  to  March 
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12,  1856 — the  court  records  exhibit  the 
following  list  of  attorneys  admitted  or 
practising  before  it : D.  H.  Solomon, 
A.  J.  Poppleton,  E.  Estabrook,  James 
M.  Woolworth,  Allen  Root,  Oliver  P. 
Mason,  William  E.  Moore,  T.  B.  Cum- 
ing, Charles  Grant,  Bird  B.  Chapman, 
Silas  A.  Strickland,  D.  W.  Price,  John 
M.  Thayer,  C.  T.  Holloway,  L.  L. 
Bowen,  L.  M.  Closs,  Jacob  Safford, 
Jonas  Seeley,  J.  McA.  Latham,  O.  D. 
Richardson,  A.  J.  Hanscom,  C.  E. 
Stone,  A.  C.  Ford,  R.  L.  Douglas  and 
R.  N.  Matthews. 

Many  of  these  names  speedily  dis- 
appeared from  the  records,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  of  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  territory  there  is  hardly 
one  who  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring 
fame  or  wealth,  and  in  many  cases  both, 
in  the  residence  of  his  adoption.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  among  whom  maybe  men- 
tioned Messrs.  Poppleton,  Estabrook, 
Woolworth,  Judge  Mason,  Governor 
Thayer  and  Mr.  Hanscom,  survive  to 
this  day,  either  in  the  retirement  of 
well-earned  leisure  and  the  enjoyment 
of  ample  fortunes,  or  in  the  prosecution 
of  successful  business. 

Not  one  of  them,  however,  unless  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  hold  the  office 
of  district  attorney,  was  probably  able 
to  support  himself  during  the  early 
months  of  his  career  by  the  practice 
of  his  profession  alone.  A map  of  the 
city  of  Omaha,  prepared  by  Mr.  Pop- 
pleton and  his  partner,  is  to  this  day,  in 
the  absence  of  any  recorded  plat,  the 
only  authentic  memorial  of  its  original 
survey  that  we  possess.  The  docket 
of  the  district  court  shows  that  on  the 


eighteenth  of  July,  1857,  James  M. 
Woolworth  filed  in  the  clerk’s  office  a 
book  entitled  ‘ Omaha  City,  the  Capital 
of  Nebraska  : Its  Growth,  History,  Com- 
mercial and  Other  Advantages  and 
Future  Prospects.’  All  of  them  dabbled 
more  or  less  in  real  estate,  and  some, 
speculating  extensively,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  large  gains  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  Business,  however,  grew 
and  the  embryo  city  prospered ; and 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation came,  of  course,  increase  of  lit- 
igation. 

To  this  increase  of  practice  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  the  oper- 
ations of  a singular  and  little  under- 
stood organization  known  as  the  Omaha 
Claim  club.  The  object  of  this  much 
maligned  or  justly  abused  institution 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  to  allow 
each  of  its  members  to  acquire  and 
hold  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  the  virgin  soil  of  Nebraska  instead 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
which  the  government  permitted  pre- 
emptors  to  obtain.  There  was,  of  course, 
under  the  Land  laws  of  the  United 
States  no  legal  method  by  which  this 
desirable  end  could  be  obtained  ; but 
the  earliest  settlers  reasoned,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  plausibility,  that 
they  who  were  first  in  the  field,  who 
had  undergone  all  the  hardships,  trials 
and  privations  incident  to  the  founda- 
tion and  establishment  of  a new  colony 
in  what  had  been  a barren  waste,  who 
had  made  it  possible  for  others  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  securing  in  fee  simple 
a portion  of  the  public  domain,  should 
themselves  have  a right  to  something 
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more  than  those  who  at  the  eleventh 
hour  were  appropriating  the  fruit  of 
their  toil  and  anxiety.  The  means, 
however,  which  the  pioneers  adopted 
to  protect  themselves  in  their  self-as- 
serted rights  were  such  as  can  hardly 
be  commended  by  the  more  peaceable 
and  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  present 
day.  The  Claim  club  had  its  regular 
constitution,  laws,  officers  and  records. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  if 
all  the  transactions  of  the  club  were 
recorded  by  its  secretary.  When  a new- 
comer, with  no  fear  before  his  eyes  of 
the  regulations  of  the  society,  filed  in 
the  land  office  of  the  United  States  his 
preliminary  papers  upon  a quarter  sec- 
tion which  had  already  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Claim  club  to  be  the 
property  of  one  of  its  members,  he  was 
quietly  and  peacefully  notified  that  he 
was  infringing  on  the  rights  of  older 
settlers  and  claimants.  If  he  proved 
refractory,  and  failed  to  take  the  hint  so 
delicately  conveyed,  he  was,  by  a solemn 
warning,  given  the  alternative  of  peace- 
ful abandonment  or  forcible  ejection. 
If  still  contumacious,  violence  was  re- 
sorted to  : and  in  some  instances  blood 
was  shed  and  serious  injuries  inflicted. 
In  these  conflicts  the  club  uniformly 
triumphed.  Its  members  were  numer- 
ous, bold,  determined  and  not  always 
overscrupulous.  Against  them  a low 
settler,  with  but  few  or  no  acquaintances 
or  friends,  could  stand  but  little  chance 
of  success.  A few  immersions  in  the 
Missouri,  a few  conflagrations,  a few 
shots,  generally  convinced  the  boldest 
that  it  was  useless  to  contend  against 
forces  of  such  decided  superiority. 


But  with  the  establishment  of  a set- 
tled system  of  jurisprudence  the  tide  of 
victory  began  to  turn.  Those  who  left 
Nebraska  at  the  behest  of  the  club  be-, 
gan  one  by  one  to  straggle  back  again, 
and  to  invoke  the  attention  of  the 
courts  to  their  alleged  wrongs.  Actions 
of  ejectment,  suits  to  quiet  title,  all  the 
various  remedies  known  to  the  law, 
were  set  in  motion  for  the  redress  of 
outrages  and  the  restoration  of  their 
rights.  These,  then,  were,  of  course, 
harvest  days  for  the  disciples  of  Black- 
stone.  Many  an  historic  case  fought  its 
slow  way  through  the  different  tribunals 
of  the  land  office,  the  courts  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  were  contested  with  a vigor  and 
pertinacity  and  at  an  expense  which 
frequently  left  the  successful  litigant 
shorn  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  valuable 
acres,  and  but  a barren  victory  to  boast 
of.  But  this  result  was  not  without  its 
exceptions.  More  than  one  wealthy 
resident  of  Omaha  owes  his  fortune  to 
the  heroism  and  obstinacy  with  which 
he  resisted  the  aggressions  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  to  the  perseverance  with 
which,  if  conquered  for  a time,  he  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  the  conflict. 

Lawsuits  involving  so  many  and 
varied  questions  as  would  naturally 
arise  in  such  cases  could  not  fail  to 
educate  even  an  ordinary  bar.  But  the 
bar  of  Omaha  in  those  early  days  was 
by  no  means  an  ordinary  one.  It  was 
largely  composed  of  young  men  from 
eastern  or  middle  states,  many  of  them 
of  liberal  education,  enterprising,  as 
was  proved  by  their  emigration  to  the 
very  border  of  civilization,  active,  zeal- 
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ous,  ambitious,  shrewd,  bold  and  fertile 
in  resources.  Self-reliant,  too,  they 
were  forced  to  be,  for  at  first  there  were 
but  few  law-books,  few  or  no  advisers 
of  experience,  and  little  opportunity  for 
study.  Where  precedents  are  not  to  be 
had,  the  pleader  must  make  them  for 
himself,  and  he  who  makes  his  own 
precedents  soon  ceases  to  need  them  at 
all. 

The  practice,  as  in  all  newly  settled 
western  states,  was  largely  confined  to 
courts  of  justices  of  the  peace.  These 
officers  were  generally  strong-headed, 
sensible  and  sometimes  obstinate  busi- 
ness men,  with  a sovereign  contempt 
for  the  technicalities  of  the  profession, 
and  the  tricks  by  which,  now  and  then, 
lawyers  sought  to  sway  them  against 
their  better  judgment.  It  was  one  of 
these  who,  when  Pot  Sullivan  com- 
plained that  he  had  decided  a cause 
immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
testimony  and  without  hearing  argu- 
ment, offered  to  permit  Sullivan  to  ar- 
gue the  case  at  once,  and  further  pro- 
posed to  bet  five  dollars  that  the  lawyer 
couldn’t  change  his  mind  by  any  speech 
he  might  make. 

The  bar  of  Omaha  in  those  days  did 
not  confine  their  practice  to  their  own 
county.  On  horseback  or  in  rattling 
buckboards,  they  toiled  up  the  muddy 
Valley  of  the  Missouri  to  the  very 
border  of  what  is  now  the  territory  of 
Dakota.  Southward,  they  forded  the 
Platte,  a feat  that  few  lawyers  of  the 
present  time  would  care  to  hazard,  and 
tried  cases  anywhere  north  of  the  Kan- 
sas line.  The  dusky  children  of  the 
prairie,  Pawnees,  Omahas,  Poncas  and 


Otoes,  crowded  around  the  log  court- 
houses in  their  gay  blankets,  pressed 
their  stolid  faces  against  the  windows, 
and  wondered  at  the  impassioned 
oratory  of  the  pale-faced  advocates,  so 
different  from  the  guttural  ejaculations 
of  their  own  stoic  chiefs.  Barring  the 
heat  of  summer,  which  became  uncom- 
fortable when  the  mercury  reached  over 
a hundred  degrees,  and  the  cold  of  win- 
ter, which  now  and  then  froze  ears  and 
hands,  perhaps  even  feet  and  legs,  and 
the  mud  of  spring  of  unknown  depth, 
tenacious  as  tar,  and  occasional  bliz- 
zards and  cyclones,  which  interfered  with 
appointments,  these  journeys  were 
agreeable  relaxations  from  the  monotony 
of  home  life. 

So,  too,  were  the  oft-repeated  trips  to 
Washington  to  argue  the  numerous 
cases  which  went  up  from  the  courts  of 
the  territory  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  Even  in  that  august 
tribunal  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Omaha  bar  were  no  mean  antagonists  ; 
and  though  occasionally  one  might 
carry  with  him  from  the  prairies  some 
redundancy  of  gesture  or  exuberance  of 
language,  he  understood  his  case  thor- 
oughly, and  the  opponent  who  attacked 
him  unwarily  might  have  cause  to  re- 
gret the  encounter.  A story  long  cur- 
rent in  Omaha,  and  which  certainly  has 
some  basis  of  truth,  relates  that  a 
scholarly  and  dignified  gentleman  con- 
cluded his  argument  before  the  justices 
by  asserting  that  he  believed  he  had  in 
the  preparation  of  his  case  examined 
and  studied  every  reported  decision  of 
either  English  or  American  courts  which 
bore  upon  the  question  at  issue.  The 
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Omaha  counsel,  who  opposed  him, 
alluding  to  this  boast,  declared,  with 
entire  gravity  and  sincerity,  that  he  was 
reminded  by  it  of  that  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, “ Whoso  bloweth  not  his  own  horn, 
verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  it  shall  not 


be  blown.”  It  is  said  that  even  the 
stern  and  impassive  features  of  Chief- 
Justice  Taney  relaxed  a little  at  this 
startling  and  novel  citation  from  Holy 
Writ. 

James  W.  Savage. 


[ To  be  continued .] 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  HUDSON  BAY  COMPANY 

CANOE  PATHS. 


No  one  can  say  what  channels  the  in- 
evitable march  or  current  of  events  might 
take,  if  the  successful  one  had  failed. 
So  no  one  can  certainly  say,  had  the 
apparently  trivial  beginnings  failed  which 
led  to  the  settlement  of  “ Oregon  ” — the 
Oregon,  meaning  the  vast  region  beyond 
the  Rocky  mountains,  then  in  the  title 
possession  of  the  United  States — what 
would  have  been  the  subsequent  initiatory 
facts  of  history.  But  thus  much  is  clear : 
Oregon  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  to  which  the 
Englishman  is  ever  proud  to  attach  the 
name  of  honorable : the  Honorable  Hud- 
son Bay  company.  The  honorable  is  true 
in  the  sense  of  judicious,  mercantile,  money- 
making principles,  which  gave  certain  good 
to  Oregon  and  British-American  Indians. 
As,  for  example,  the  company’s  influence 
stopped  nearly  all  intertribal  bloodshed. 
It,  at  an  advantage  to  the  Indians,  gave 
goods  and  hunting  arms  and  ammunition 
to  these  tribes.  It  found  out,  and  made 
passable,  through  British  possessions  and 
Oregon,  the  “ canoe  paths,”  by  which  a 
slow  but  sure  intercommunication  was 


had  with  all  parts  of  northern  Canada,  to 
Hudson’s  bay,  to  the  Athabasca  country, 
to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, to  McKenzie’s  river,  to  the  top  peaks 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  Oregon.  This 
canoe  roadway,  with  its  various  branches, 
is  to  me  one  of  the  singular  facts  of 
American  history  that  but  few  compre- 
hend. It  reached  from  Montreal,  via  the 
Ottawa  river,  through  Georgian  bay  and 
the  lesser  bays  that,  hundreds  of  miles 
long,  connect  with  Lake  Superior,  to  this 
lake,  and  thence  skirted  Lake  Superior  to 
Alexander  or  Thunder  bay.  There,  by  a 
portage  of  several  miles,  it  passed  inland 
by  the  series  of  lake  and  river  channels  to 
Rainy  lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake 
Winipeg ; thence  its  main  channel  ran 
northwest  to  the  Athabasca  river,  and 
then  down  that  river  to  Athabasca  lake ; 
and  then  on  northward  to  the  Great  Slave 
lake,  where  it  encountered  the  beginnings 
of  Polar  ice.  Undaunted  by  cold  and 
ice  for  the  larger  part  of  the  year,  it  went 
still  northward  to  McKenzie’s  river  ; down 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  that  river,  until 
the  Polar  ice  sea  cut  off  further  progress. 
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After  the  days  of  that  inimitable  describer 
of  the  country  and  scenes  of  his  explora- 
tion, Alexander  McKenzie,  on  the  hint  of 
there  being  a river  beyond  the  eastern 
ridge  of  the  there  divided  Rocky  mount- 
ain range,  this  vast  canoe  path  went  up 
the  Rocky  mountains,  crossed  their  sum- 
mits, and  descended  the  main  eastern  head 
stream  of  the  recently  explored  vast  Yukon 
river  of  Alaska,  and  went  down  the  Yukon 
to  the  last  lower  third  of  that  river,  where 
it  crossed  the  hilly  ridge  of  this  river, 
descended  another  river,  and  reached 
Behring’s  sea  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean. 
Thus  from  Montreal  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon,  in  Alaska,  there  was  a water  canoe 
path,  with  only  comparatively  short  in- 
terruptions by  portages  for  both  freight 
and  passenger  canoes — an  achievement 
worthy  of  the  so-called  “ honorable  ” com- 
pany. And  were  these  things  that  I have 
named  so  far  in  this  article  all,  I would 
mix  no  alloy  with  these  descriptions  of  the 
doings  of  that  company. 

Further,  the  canoe  road  branched  at 
Fort  Chipewayan,  on  Athabasca  lake,  and 
went  to  the  southwest  (originally),  by  the 
Peace  river,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  by  another  and  later 
made  canoe  road,  which  left  the  main 
road  near  the  “ Northwest  House,”  as- 
cended that  part  of  the  River  Athabasca 
above  where  the  main  road  began  its 
descent  of  that  river,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lesser  Slave  lake,  and  in  connection 
with  this  lake  reached  the  “Rocky  Mount- 
ain House,”  or  company’s  station,  whence 
the  climbing  the  Peace  river  up  the  Rocky 
mountains  began  to  cross  these  mountains ; 
with  the  singular  fact  that  the  Peace  river 
goes  to  the  very  top  of  themountains,  where 


within  a few  rods  two  lakes  are  the 
summits  of  two  great  canoe  paths;  from 
thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean : namely,  first 
that  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Frazier 
river,  down  which  the  Canada  railroad 
now  passes  ; and,  second,  the  headwaters 
of  the  Columbia  river,  making  the  canoe 
path  to  Oregon  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  To  these  two,  to  the  northern 
Pacific  ocean,  was  afterwards  added  the 
third  collateral  road  or  canoe  path — that 
of  the  Saskatchavvan  river.  This  Sas- 
katchewan canoe  path  had  numerous 
branches,  for  it  was  the  one  nearest  United 
States  territory,  by  which  the  Honorable 
British  Hudson  Bay  company  penetrated 
as  far  as  possible  United  States  territory, 
and,  on  the  principle  of  a cat’s  stealing 
meat  off  of  a table  whenever  the  cat  can, 
stole  the  United  States  fur,  because  we 
did  not  constantly  watch  our  territory. 
Indeed,  this  transgression  on  the  rights  of 
the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, where  there  were  not  the  slightest 
treaty  rights  to  plunder  us,  was  carefully 
and  systematically  done,  all  the  way  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Beyond  them,  treaty  gave  England  and 
the  United  States  the  equal  right  to  the 
fur  trade ; and  the  Honorable  Hudson 
Bay  company  did  us  the  honor,  by  intrigue 
and  violence,  to  cheat  us  out  of  the  “joint 
occupation”  for  furs  of  “the  Oregon.” 
As  one  of  its  sins,  seen  in  1835-6,  the 
father  of  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
saved  from  assassination  only  by  the  in- 
terposition of  that  man  of  good  principles, 
whose  influence,  however,  indirectly  did 
much  harm— Dr.  McLaughlin  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  river.  When 
my  father’s  presence  and  what  it  implied 
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were  seen  to  be  contrary  to  the  “ honor- 
able M company’s  interest,  a danger  wTas 
incurred,  though  any  and  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  guaranteed  by 
treaty  the  right  to  go  and  trade  as  they 
pleased  in  Oregon. 

Another  branch  of  the  great  canoe  path 
was  to  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  bay. 
This  was  a side  branch,  liable  to  many  in- 
terruptions, but  for  years  was  kept  open. 
And  still  another  further  north,  side 
branch  of  the  main  trunk  canoe  road, 
was  that  to  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Slave 
lake,  and  on  to  Back’s  river,  and  to  the 
channels  that  open  to  the  Polar  sea,  a few 
hundred  miles  south  of  Wellington  chan- 
nel ; and  by  it  the  approach  was  made  at 
intervals  to  the  King  William’s  Land, 
where  Franklin’s  polar  expedition  lost  its 
last  survivors ; so  near,  that  by  it,  a few 
days’  journey  beyond  its  end,  led  to  the 
ground  where  the  last  relics  of  the  Frank- 
lin expedition  were  found.  This  canoe 
path,  though  longer  than  the  Schwaska 
overland  route  from  Maible  island  to  King 
William’s  Land  island,  was  safer,  for  the 
canoes  could  carry  food  supplies,  while  if 
by  chance  the  reindeer  should  have  left 
their  accustomed  feeding-grounds,  Lieu- 
tenant Schwaska  must  have  starved.  As 
a side  remark,  the  canoe  path  had  the 
universal  traveler’s  liquor  transportation. 
But  the  overland  expedition  of  Lieuten- 
ant Schwaska  was,  a few  days  after  its 
departure,  without  alcoholic  liquors,  in 
the  finest  of  health ; a degree  of  health 
they  lost  when  on  their  return  to  Hudson 
bay  they  again  procured  them,  and  were 
incapacitated  for  labor.  There  were  canoe 
paths  also  directly  northward  of  Alexan- 
der bay  ; and,  indeed,  all  over  the  eastern 


part  of  the  Canadian  territory,  eastward  of 
the  line-  from  south  end  of  Hudson  bay 
to  Alexander  bay,  on  Lake  Superior.  But 
since  no  such  noble-minded  men  as  Alex- 
ander McKenzie,  or  a traveler  like  Coxe, 
who  is  the  best,  perhaps,  accessible  au- 
thority on  the  Columbia  river  and  Peace 
river  canoe  road  to  the  Athabasca,  Fort 
Chipewayan  house,  and  thence  to  Lake 
Superior,  the  Ottawa  and  Montreal.  I 
am  unable  to  explain  their  general  or 
specific  routes,  for  of  all  secret  archives 
are  those  of  the  Honorable  Hudson  Bay 
company. 

If  I can  picture  to  the  reader  my  esti- 
mation of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  it 
will  be  of  a high,  noble-minded  English 
company  of  gentlemen,  who  on  English 
soil  were  the  authors  and  enforcers  of  the 
far-reaching  diplomacy  and  commercial 
rules  of  this  vast  region,  whereof  the  canoe 
roads  was  the  vast  highway,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  branch  roads.  They 
stand  as  the  finest  men  in  integrity  and 
perseverance  and  adroitness  that  the 
world  ever  saw.  Their  canoe  path  and  its 
branches  are  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  globe ; and  if  I cannot  but  condemn 
the  influence  of  that  company,  it  is  be- 
cause all  soulless  corporations  are  as  sinful 
and  as  insensible  to  their  crimes  as  ever  was 
the  Hudson  Bay  company.  To  day  the 
best  of  men  are  at  the  head  of  our  railway 
corporations,  men  whose  very  characters  of 
honor  are  beyond  dispute.  Yet  their  cars 
rattle  by  every  church  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  a sinful  offence  to  every  Chris- 
tian, without  excuse.  These  men  deprive 
their  employes  of  a day  of  rest,  and  send 
them  by  hundreds,  in  consequence,  to  pre- 
mature graves,  which  is  a crime ; they 
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injure  by  restless,  ceaseless  activity,  the 
mental  ability  that  enables  telegraphic 
train  dispatchers  and  engineers  to  run 
safely  their  cars.  And  so  on  of  the  abus- 
ive use  of  their  power,  in  a manner 
totally  contrary  to  any  Golden  Rule. 

So  these  honorable  gentlemen  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company  took  thousands 
of  boys  and  youth,  many  out  of  Chris- 
tian homes  in  Scotland,  and  isolated 
them  in  their  “houses  ” or  fortified  trade 
buildings,  such  as  the  Calumet  house, 
Bellfont  house,  Enterprise  house,  etc., etc., 
to  spend  months  and  years  in  almost  and 
often  total  isolation  from  all  society  ex- 
cept as  the  annual  visit  of  the  canoes,  the 
dispatch  and  reception  of  letters  and 
goods  gave  a glimmer  of  the  outside 
world ; as  if  to  be  in  the  most  terrific 
regions  of  North  America  at  the  very  best 
days  of  youth  did  not  wring  out  of  soul 
and  body  of  these  thousands  of  youth, 
for  long  and  long  years,  their  life’s  vigor, 
that  they  might  obtain  their  ultimate  British 
gold  at  the  price  usually  of  all  that  was 
valuable  in  those  young  men.  To  these 
youth  there  was  no  woman  but  the  half- 
breed  or  Indian  concubine.  No  honor- 
able marriage.  And  if  one  like  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin and  others  did  make  their  con- 
cubinage marriage,  and  did  rear  children 
as  he  did  his  daughter,  it  was  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule. 

So  there  was  no  honesty  that  took  a sea- 
otter  pelt  worth  one  hundred  dollars  for 
fifty  cents  of  powder  or  sugar  ! Say  what 
you  will,  the  one  to  the  ten  thousand  per 
cent,  obtained  out  of  the  Indian  was  dis- 
honorable and  dishonest ; and  no  English 
gentleman  had  a right  to  thus  take 
advantage  of  the  Indian. 


It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  Indians 
became  peaceable,  dependent  on  a steady 
policy  that  supplied  them  with  goods, 
and  were  taught  laws  of  an  even,  constant 
trade,  and  their  lives  were  made  better. 
All  that  was  honorable.  But  to  set  ex- 
amples of  concubinage,  by  all  or  most  of 
the  employes,  was  ruinous  to  the  Indian  in 
the  end.  These  “honorable  gentlemen” 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  were  Prot- 
estants originally.  They  sold  Christ  in 
the  Reformed  religion  to  papacy,  because 
the  Canadian  boatmen  or  voyageurs  were 
under  Rome.  That  was  not  honorable. 
And  when  the  right  of  employe  to  become 
graded  members  of  the  company,  these 
Englishmen  sold  their  God-given  rights  of 
English  churchmen  to  mammon ; whereas, 
had  Englishmen  been  true  to  their  God, 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  had  been 
far  in  advance  of  what  it  is.  The  world 
needs  no  more  Papal,  Spanish  or  South 
American  civilization,  or  even  French  re- 
ligious influence,  that  allows  ignorance  and 
licentiousness. 

Again,  there  is  no  honor  in  either 
Englishmen  or  Americans  when  equal 
rights  are  excluded.  For  example,  to  every 
animal  and  man,  oleomargarine  is  an 
essential  element ; and  no  life  can  be 
sustained  in  any  warm-blooded  being  with- 
out oleomargarine  ; yet,  our  National 
legislation  is  disgraced  by  laws  founded,  as 
it  is  said,  in  sneers,  “on  the  pig.”  That 
is,  “ on  the  pig,”  in  lard  and  pastry,  is 
honorable.  “ On  the  pig,”  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  farmer’s  butter,  is  filth, 
horror,  and  to  please  the  farmer,  laws  of 
inequality  must  be  enacted.  I do  not  say 
that  laws  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  are  not  wise  ; but  a terror, 
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manufactured  to  please  the  butter  interest, 
has  no  foundation  in  either  legal  or 
scientific  right. 

So  when  the  Honorable  Hudson  Bay 
company  taught  the  world,  as  far  as  it 
could,  that  all  the  country  of  their  canoe- 
road-reached  region  was  Russian  tun- 
dra, and  forever  beyond  cultivation,  and 
by  nature  given  up  to  only  one  product, 
that  of  fur  producing,  whereof  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  of  the  company  were  the 
competent  and  exclusive  possessors,  these 
honorable  gentlemen  lied,  and  they  knew 
it ; and  for  gain  persisted  in  it  to  the  end. 
When  they,  as  history  teachers,  ever  taught 
that  Americans  of  the  United  States  were 
the  most  dishonorable  of  traders,  and  the 
company  only  honorable,  they  also  lied, 
and  did  it,  too,  systematically  for  years  and 
years,  even  to  Indians  living  on  United 
States  territory,  so  that  murders  resulted 
by  the  hundreds ; and  tribes  of  United 
States  soil  are  yet  unsafe  because  of  these 
teachings  of  Englishmen  of  the  company. 
I do  not  compare  their  diplomatic  policy 
of  Indian  trade  with  the  majority  of  United 
States  traders,  for  history  shows  a con- 
temptible littleness  and  dishonesty  of  our 
traders  as  compared  with  that  of  these 
gentlemen.  But  the  rotten  spot  is,  that 
the  Hudson  bay  gentlemen  were  not 
careful  of  honesty  as  a principle,  but  be- 
cause their  policy  for  years  was  the  best 
for  gain.  Gold  was  the  English  law,  not 
right  and  integrity.  Integrity  enforced  by 
gold  is  dishonorable,  even  if  its  mask  of 
integrity  is  perfect. 

And  when,  in  1835,  my  father  ap- 
proached Oregon,  there  was  such  a grasp 
of  this  honorable  company  that  the 
American  Fur  company  dared  not  pass 


beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.  They 
climbed  the  summits,  and  at  the  inter- 
locking of  the  Sweet  Water  river  with  the 
Colorado  river,  established  their  summer 
trading  camp,  because,  though  by  United 
States  and  English  treaty  they  had  a 
right  to  go  at  their  pleasure  to  and  through 
Oregon,  it  was  death  to  disobey  the  un- 
written law  of  these  honorable  gentlemen. 

To  this  they  added  the  lie  that  Oregon 
was  a wet,  cold,  inhospitable,  uninhabit- 
able, worthless  land,  fit  only  for  furs ; 
its  salmon  fishery  valueless,  and  no  one 
had  any  rights  but  themselves  ; while  by 
the  then  almost  unknown  channels  of  the 
canoe  paths,  they  gloried  in  the  deception 
they  had  wrought  in  violation  of  all  the 
rights  of  others. 

Yes  ! they  let  Captain  Wyeth,  as  Ban- 
croft of  the  Pacific  coast  says,  trade  be- 
yond the  death  line,  did  they  ? Surely 
the  man’s  not  a murderer  who  lets  his 
victim  live  while  slowly  poisoning  him  ! 
True  history  shows  that  Captain  Wyeth 
was  permitted  in  southeast  Oregon  to 
trade,  to  the  extent  of  an  appearance  of 
treaty  observance,  and  then  was  got  rid 
of.  My  father  saw  him,  but  was  seeing  a 
man  there  temporarily  by  the  allowance  of 
the  company  the  full  equal  rights  of  the 
United  States  treaty.  So  of  a score  of 
others,  who  began  trade  before  1835,  and 
were  aided  directly  or  indirectly  by  this 
honorable  company  to  fail  to  establish 
themselves  in  our  own  territory.  But  my 
discussion  and  presentation  of  historic  facts 
are  not  so  much  to  show  how  even  good, 
excellent  merchants  in  corporations  may, 
knowingly  or  unconsciously,  commit  great 
injustice,  and  crimes  that  are  blasting  on 
the  interests  of  civilization  and  of  humanity 
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and  Christianity,  as  it  is  to  indicate  the 
element  that  used  the  canoe  road  as  its 
implement  of  travel  and  success.  If  I 
have  just  reasons  to  say  that  the  final 
opinion  of  mankind  will  be,  that  with  the 
name  of  honorable  no  corporations  ever 
existed  so  baneful  to  the  interests  of  the 
world  as  the  “ Honorable  Hudson  Bay 
Company  ” and  the  “ Honorable  East 
India  Company,”  it  is  because  I cannot 
be  indifferent  either  to  the  demoralization 
that  attended  the  Hudson  Bay  company 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  parlia- 
ment saw  was  the  influence  of  the  Honor- 
able East  India  company.  And  the  evils 
of  both  companies  -are  still  the  stumbling- 
blocks  of  the  world,  with  this  difference  : 
those  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  are 
nearly  at  an  end  ; those  of  the  East  India 
company  yet  afflict  for  evil  India  and 
China* 

The  canoe  of  these  paths  was  fully 
described  by  Alexander  McKenzie  to  be 
a boat  made  by  lapped  sheets  of  birch 
bark,  fastened  to  a tough  wood  skeleton 
of  ribs,  and- some  three  to  five  feet  wide, 


* Had  the  policy  of  this  company  prevailed  to  this 
day  there  would  have  been  no  California,  no  settle- 
ments beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  no  Pacific  rail- 
ways, no  boundless  enterprise  for  the  United  States, 
no  wheat-growing  northwest.  We  should  have  been 
struggling  states  ; poor,  without  influence  and  edu- 
cation. All  of  British  America,  all  of  “ the  Oregon,” 
all  of  California  and  much  of  the  magnificent  north- 
west would  to-day  have  been  regarded  as  uninhab- 
itable wild  lands,  never  to  be  cultivated.  And  let 
me  say  that  in  1835-6-7  missionaries,  of  which  my 
father  was  one,  broke  the  “ honorable”  company’s 
spell  and  began  the  vast  onward  of  the  whole  of  this 
territory  they  then  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron.  It  was 
the  sin  of  these  Hudson  Bay  and  India  honorable 
companies  that  they  knew  only  trade,  and  did  noth- 
ing for  humanity,  education,  civilization  or  religion, 
and  this  with  a greed  that  is  indescribable. 

*3 


and  some  thirty  feet  long.  The  bark  is 
slowly  porous,  hence  every  few  days  it  was 
daubed  over  with  the  mingled  turpentine 
and  resin,  as  it  naturally  came  out  of  vari- 
ous trees.  The  capacity  of  these  canoes 
was  an  average  of  fifteen  or  more  tons, 
managed  by  four  or  six  men.  The  port- 
ages, so  very  frequent,  required  the  goods 
of  all  descriptions  to  be  made  in  packages 
of  about  one  hundred  pounds’  weight. 
The  passenger  express  canoes  were  lesser 
in  size.  The  goods  for  the  fur  trade  were 
made  up  in  England,  and  in  six  months 
or  a year  were  at  Montreal.  The  next 
opening  spring  they  were  placed  in  the 
line  of  canoes,  and  dispatched  up  the 
Ottawa  river,  through  Lakes  Nipissing, 
Georgian,  and  by  the  chain  of  little  lakes 
to  Lake  Superior ; and,  skirting  the  north 
shore  of  that  lake,  reached  the  Alexandria 
house  or  fort  at  Thunder  bay.  Then,  per- 
haps, usually,  the  goods  lay  over  winter, 
and  the  next  season,  after  the  ice  was  out 
of  the  lines  of  lakes,  rivers  and  brook 
channels,  were  conveyed  to  the  Athabasca, 
central  region  of  the  continent,  whence 
they  were  that  or  the  next  year  distributed 
to  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  between 
Hudson  bay,  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  Polar  sea,  north  of  the  United  States. 
So  that  often  it  was  the  third  year  after 
the  goods  left  England  that  the  Indians  ex- 
changed furs  for  them,  the  Yukon  “ houses” 
or  fortified  buildings  or  forts  generally  not 
receiving  them  until  the  fourth  year.  To 
do  this  well,  by  an  even  consistent  plan, 
required  the  skill  of  the  best  mercantile 
gentlemen  of  England  ; and,  the  excep- 
tions named  on  a previous  page  discarded, 
they  did  well  this  vast  and  long-planned 
scheme  of  trade. 
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But  this  article  is  too  long.  I have  historic  fact  and  influence  of  the  canoe 
intimated  that  my  father,  as  one  of  the  roads  over  a territory  much  larger  than  all 
pioneers  of  Oregon,  led  me  to  the  study  the  United  States,  and  hinted  at  its  in- 
of  canoe  paths,  the  details  of  which  fluence  on  even  our  own  western  and 
are  very  interesting  to  me,  but  require  a northwestern  history, 
volume  beyond  the  pages  these  occupy. 

Yet  I hope  I have  demonstrated  the 


Samuel  J.  Parker,  M.  D. 
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The  history  of  the  Prohibition  National 
party,  commenced  in  this  issue,  is  specially 
commended,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
prepared  by  George  L.  Case  of  Cleveland,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  that  party,  who  has  been 
gathering  for  years  the  material  of  which  he 
is  now  making  use.  It  is  a plain  and  interest- 
ing statement  of  a movement  that  must  be 
regarded  as  important,  even  though  one  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  political  principles  of 
which  it  is  the  exponent. 

At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  8,  it  was  reported  by  Secretary  John 
Moses,  that  the  accessions  to  the  library  during 
the  last  quarter  were  199  volumes  and  152 
pamphlets,  of  which  but  two  were  purchased. 
Among  the  197  volumes  donated  are  included 
104  of  public  documents,  of  which  25  relate  to 
the  United  States,  including  a costly  geological 
and  mineralogical  atlas  of  Leadville  ; 60,  con- 
sisting of  laws  and  reports,  to  Vermont;  and 
20  to  Kansas.  For  three  of  the  most  valuable 
works  presented,  the  society  is  indebted  to  the 
Smithsonian  institute,  namely,  ‘ Archives  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,’ 
‘ Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  ’ and  ‘ Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.’  The 
society  is  also  indebted  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Levi  D. 
Boone  for  the  gift  of  a set  of  bank-notes  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  Edwardsville  in  1819-20,  of 
which  bank  her  father,  Judge  Theophilus  W. 
Smith,  whose  portrait  hangs  on  our  walls,  was 
once  the  cashier.  They  are  handsomely 
framed*  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  com- 
plete collection  of  the  issue  extant. 

At  the  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  society  of  Utica,  New  York,  a step 
forward  was  taken  by  the  offering  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 


“ Whereas,  The  library  of  the  society  is 
growing  most  rapidly  in  bound  volumes, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  news- 
papers— all  of  great  historical  value  ; and, 

“Whereas,  The  shelving  room,  so  kindly 
placed  at  the  society’s  disposal  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  commissioners  of  education  of  this  city, 
is  now  more  than  occupied,  and  much  printed 
matter  can  not  be  made  accessible  ; and, 

“ Whereas,  Many  of  the  donations  given 
are  maps,  portraits,  curios,  relics,  etc.,  which 
can  neither  be  displayed  nor  properly  cared 
for  ; therefore  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  securing  some  permanent  building  adapted 
to  the  present  need  of  the  society,  and  provide 
for  its  future  possessions.” 

After  some  discussion,  President  Roberts 
stated  that  the  society  has  a sum — not  a large 
one — on  deposit  already,  pledged  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a building.  Outside  of  the  county,  he 
said,  the  society  is  credited  with  doing  good 
work,  and  the  idea  has  been  growing  that  it 
needs  greater  facilities.  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  community  appreciates  the  work 
of  the  society  sufficiently  to  aid  it  in  securing  a 
permanent  home.  The  work  of  the  society 
speaks  for  itself.  The  monuments  erected 
under  its  auspices  are  the  outward  signs  of 
good  work  done  in  preserving  the  history  of 
Oneida  county  and  the  Mohawk  valley  for  the 
state  and  the  Nation.  If  the  people  do  not 
already  appreciate  the  work  done  by  the  society, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  wait,  for  it  is  certain 
that  sooner  or  later  it  will  impress  the  com- 
munity so  that  a suitable  home  will  be  pro- 
vided for  it.  Mr.  Roberts  decidedly  favored 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously.  President 
Roberts  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on 
the  committee : William  M.  White,  C.  W. 
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Darling,  Honorable  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  R.  S. 
Williams  and  J.  M.  Childs.  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  the  president  stated  that  invitations 
had  been  given  to  a number  of  gentlemen  to 
prepare  papers  on  the  early  settlers  of  the 
different  nationalities  in  the  Mohawk  valley. 
J.  C.  Schreiber  has  promised  a paper  on  Ger- 
man settlers,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
society  Rev.  Erasmus  W.  Jones  will  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Early  Welsh  Settlers  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley.”  The  annual  address  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher  of  Auburn  Theological 
seminary. 

The  collection  of  tariff  literature  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
society’s  library  is  by  all  means  the  largest  in 
the  west.  It  embraces  both  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can publications,  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
question  ; and  no  important  book  or  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  issued  during  this  year  or  the 
last  ten,  is  missing.  Secretary  Thwaites  has  also 
been  particularly  successful  in  gathering  the 
general  literature  of  the  present  campaign — 
Republican,  Democratic  and  Prohibition  ; this 
he  will  have  neatly  bound  up  in  volumes,  in- 
dexed and  catalogued,  for  future  reference. 
It  has  been  a campaign  prolific  in  literary 
efforts,  and  in  future  years  this  great  mass  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  leaflets  will  be  studied 
with  profit  by  historians  and  politicians.  The 
secretary  has  done  well  to  make  his  invaluable 
collection  before  election,  for  these  ephemeral 
political  publications,  that  will  be  so  full  of 
suggestions  and  striking  lessons  for  future 
students  of  our  economic  history,  will  be  scarce 
enough  in  another  fortnight,  and  rarities  at  the 
close  of  the  year  ; it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
such  editions  are  lost  sight  of  after  the  date  of 
issue.  This  collection  is  one  of  the  many 
evidences  that  the  State  Historical  library  is 
being  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times. 

General  C.  W.  Darling,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Oneida  Historical  society  at 
Utica,  New  York,  has  been  making  an  effort 
to  ascertain  why  certain  states  in  the  Union 


have  no  mottoes.  The  answers  to  his  com- 
munications as  they  come  in  from  various 
sources  are  as  follows : 

The  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
says  he  does  not  know  and  has  no  means  of 
finding  out  the  reason  wdiy. 

The  secretary  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
says  that  it  is  the  habit  of  that  state  to  illustrate 
her  ideas  by  actions  rather  than  by  words,  and 
that  the  use  of  such  mottoes  does  not  accord 
with  her  ideas  of  the  purest  heraldic  taste. 

The  governor  of  Indiana,  through  his  private 
secretary,  says  that  the  reason  is  unknown  to 
him. 

The  governor  of  Texas  writes  that  to  answer 
this  question  would  require  a.  knowledge  of  the 
motives,  views  and  intentions  of  every  congress 
that  met  in  the  Republic,  and  of  every  legisla- 
ture since  it  has  been  a state.  He  adds:  “If 
I should  guess  at  it  I would  say  that  Texas  has 
not  been  poetically  inclined,  and  that  while 
she  has  never  adopted  by  law  any  motto,  she 
has  had  one  since  the  fall  of  the  Alamo, 
to-wit : ‘ Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go 

ahead.’” 

The  governor  of  Alabama  intimates  that  he 
does  not  know  why  his  state  has  not  adopted  a 
motto  if  “ Here  we  rest  ” is  not  such. 

Tennessee,  through  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Tennessee  Historical  society,  writes 
that  in  the  Great  Seal  of  the  state  are  the 
words  “Commerce  and  Agriculture,”  and  those 
words  may  be  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  a 
state  motto. 

A.  A.  Graham,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  society,  reports 
thus  for  Ohio  : “In  1803  the  general  assembly 
passed  an  act  relative  to  a state  seal,  and  there- 
in was  described  the  device  to  be  used  upon  it ; 
also  placing  thereon  the  motto,  ‘ Imperhcm  in 
Imperio .’  ” In  1868  the  general  assembly  passed 
an  act  restoring  the  seal  of  1803,  and  omitting 
the  motto.  The  proceedings  of  the  house  do 
not  show  why  these  changes  were  made  ; they 
merely  show  the  motions,  amendments,  votes, 
etc.,  but  as  no  debates  were  published,  no  rea- 
sons appear. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

THE  CELEBRATED  INDIAN  WALK  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
Western  History  I notice  an  article  under  the 
above  heading  signed  “R.  E.,”  which  appears  to 
have  been  based  on  ‘ An  Inquiry  Into  the  Causes 
of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delawares  and  the 
Shawanese  from  the  British  Interest,  and  Into  the 
Measures  Taken  for  Recovering  Their  Friendship.’ 
London,  1759,  184  pp.,  i2mo. , with  a map.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a rare  work,  of  which  Charles 
Thomson  is  the  author,  who  died  near  Philadelphia 
in  1824,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  aforesaid  communication  the 
writer  states,  “ I know  of  no  current  work  in  which 
all  the  details  can  be  found  grouped  together.”  In 
consequence  I take  the  liberty  to  mention  that  a 
* History  of  the  Indian  Walk  as  Performed  by 
Order  of  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  in  1737, 
to  which  is  appended  a Life  of  Edward  Marshall, 
by  William  J.  Buck,’  was  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  fall  of  1886,  making  a neat  i2mo.  of  269 


pages.  An  edition  of  only  210  copies  was  issued  at  the 
expense  of  the  author.  On  inquiry  I ascertain  that  a 
few  copies  may  yet  be  obtained  at  Leary’s  bookstore 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Market  streets,  said  city,  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  $2.00.  It  can  be  secured  no- 
where else. 

Mr.  Buck  is  the  author  of  numerous  other  works 
and  one  of  the  most  active  workers  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  the 
arranging  of  the  extensive  Penn  Papers,  purchased 
in  London,  in  1871,  at  a cost  of  nearly  $4,000.  From 
this  latter  source  and  the  descendants  of  Edward 
Marshall,  the  hero  of  the  walk,  he  chiefly  secured  his 
information,  having  commenced  thereon  as  long  ago 
as  1852.  This  work  shows  from  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  walk  was  a greater  outrage  upon  the 
Indians  than  had  heretofore  been  supposed,  which 
is  all  satisfactorily  explained  and  substantiated  by 
documents  of  said  period,  that  had  heretofore, 
in  this  country,  not  been  accessible.  It  also  contains 
biographical  sketches  of  all  the  principal  characters 
that  figured  therein.  Thomas  Penn  and  William 
Allen  were  the  chief  promoters  of  this  nefarious 
transaction  and  whom  it  most  benefited. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


‘ Incidents  of  the  Civil  War  During  the 
Four  Years  of  its  Progress.’  By  Mary 
A.  Hedrick  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

This  book  is  destined  to  become  a rare  and 
valuable  possession.  It  was  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Hedrick  of  Lowell,  who,  during  the 
Rebellion,  clipped  copious  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  the  day,  concerning  the  progress  of 
events.  While  it  covers  matters  of  interest  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  naturally  more 
especially  rich  in  allusions  to  Lowell  troops, 
General  Butler,  etc.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
large,  full-page  reproduction  of  a photograph, 
taken  from  life,  of  the  Richardson  Light  In- 


fantry of  Lowell,  afterwards  the  Massachusetts 
Seventh  battery.  It  has  been  well  called  a 
curious  compilation,  possessing  more  both  of 
interest  and  of  value  than  could  have  been 
supposed  when  it  was  being  made.  The  vol- 
ume is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  scrap- 
book into  which  the  compiler  pasted  newspaper 
reports  and  clippings  during  the  years  of  the 
war.  They  are  reproduced  now  with  little  at- 
tempt at  arrangement,  except  by  order  of  time, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  even  with  the  same 
head-lines  that  were  first  used.  They  comprise 
reports  of  battles,  editorials,  letters  of  corre- 
spondents, bits  of  war  songs,  and  other  inci- 
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dents  and  episodes  of  the  great  contest.  Turn- 
ing over  these  pages  now  has  a curious  effect 
upon  the  mind,  for  it  seems  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  very  days  when  these  momentous  events 
were  taking  place.  There  are  several  illustra- 
tions, and  some  interesting  fac-similes  of  the 
envelopes  used  in  war  time,  etc.  Altogether, 
this  is  an  unique  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
war.  Another  writer  says:  “ It  is  one  of  the 

most  interesting  memorials  of  the  war  that 
could  be  had,  and  would  give  one  a better  idea 
of  affairs  as  they  transpired  from  day  to  day, 
and  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  front  while 
the  war  was  going  on,  than  could  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  a very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  great  crisis  of 
our  National  existence.”  Those  who  desire 
this  unique  work  should  address  George  Hed- 
rick, 36  Central  street,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

‘The  Democratic  Party:  Its  Political 
History  and  Influence.’  By  Professor  J. 
H.  Patton,  author  of  ‘A  Concise  History  of 
the  American  People,’  ‘How  We  are  Gov- 
erned,’ ‘Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States,’  etc.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert,  New  York.  Received  of  the  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Professor  Patton’s  carefully  prepared  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  history  of  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  revised  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1888,  making  it  the  most  recent,  as  it 
is  the  ablest  and  fairest,  history  of  one  of  our 
great  National  organizations  that  now  exists. 
While  the  oldest  of  these  party  organizations, 
the  Democratic,  is  the  basis  of  the  work,  its 
chief  rivals,  the  Federal,  the  Whig  and  the 
Republican,  are  carefully  and  fairly  examined, 
and  the  purpose  and  work  of  each  plainly 
stated.  The  work,  therefore,  becomes[a  concise 
history  of  American  politics,  as  all  the  impor- 
tant political  events  and  measures  are  here 
arranged  under  their  headings;  and  the 
thoughtful  reader  cannot  help  finding  himself 
well  informed  on  the  political,  moral,  financial 
and  industrial  questions  of  the  day.  The 
author  has  aimed  to  be  fair  in  his  treatment  of 
a difficult  theme,  pointing  out  the  good  the 
Democratic  party  has  done,  and  giving  it  credit 


therefor;  and  pointing  out  its  errors,  for  which 
he  has  held  the  party  to  the  strictest  account- 
ability. For  the  Democrat  who  would  know 
why  he  is  such,  and  the  Republican  why  he  is 
not ; for  the  political  and  historical  student;  and 
for  the  general  reader  who  would  seek  light  upon 
an  important  theme,  the  book  is  of  unques- 
tioned value,  and  should  be  carefully  perused. 

‘ Homestead  Highways.’  By  Herbert  Milton 
Sylvester,  author  of  ‘Prose  Pastorals.’  Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  & Company,  Boston. 

The  readers  of  ‘ Prose  Pastorals  ’ will  need  no 
inducement  to  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  as 
they  bear  .in  mind  the  healthful  thoughts,  the 
charming  methods  of  discussion  and  the  pic- 
turesque descriptions  that  come  with  such  easy 
grace  from  Mr.  Sylvester’s  pen.  The  field  in 
which  he  works  in  this  instance  is  one  especially 
his  own  ; and  the  author  touches  a pleasant 
chord  of  memory  when  he  says  : “Nature  is 

the  mother  of  sentiment,  and  to  multitudes  of 
people  nothing  is  more  charming  in  its  remin- 
iscent quality  than  the  old  New  England 
country  life.  Away  from  its  quiet  homesteads 
and  tree-shadowed  highways,  into  the  noisy, 
crowded  ruts  of  the  city,  the  awakened  memo- 
ries of  its  old-fashioned  and  simple  habits,  its 
plain  fare,  its  open-handed  hospitality,  are  like 
beautiful  pictures  swept  clear  of  years  of  dust 
and  cobwebs.  A boyhood  or  a girlhood  laid 
among  such  pastoral  scenes  is  the  halcyon 
period  of  a life-time.  Of  such,  among  the 
fields,  the  woods,  the  meadows  and  streams, 
my  book  is  in  part  a suggestion.” 

The  themes  treated  are  suggestive  read  only 
by  title:  “A  Mute  Prophecy,”  “An  Old- 

Fashioned  Festival,”  “A  Winter  Resort,” 
“Running  Water,”  “A  Snug  Corner,”  “A 
Wayside  Watering  Place,”  “A  Drop  of  Rain.” 
The  touches  of  home-life  and  nature,  of  love 
and  memory,  and  of  that  subtle  knowledge 
that  shows  a long  and  loving  study  of  the 
theme,  are  found  upon  every  page  of  ‘ Home- 
stead Highways,’  and  carry  the  most  careless 
and  the  most  absorbed  in  the  work  of  the 
present  back  into  the  quiet  of  childhood  and 
country  days. 
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‘Martin  Van  Buren.’  By  Edward  M.  Shep- 
ard. In  American  Statesman  series.  Edited 
by  John  T.  Morse,  jr.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston.  Received  of  the 
Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

‘ Gouverneur  Morris.’  By  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. In  same  series  as  above.  Published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston.  Re- 
ceived from  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

We  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  speak  of 
the  great  care  and  admirable  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  writers 
for  this  series  of  American  statesmen  that  the 
enterprise  of  this  great  publishing  house  is 
giving  to  the  world,  and  in  the  volumes  above 
cited  are  furnished  fresh  proofs  that  the  series 
is  to  be  held  up  to  the  high  level  of  literary 
and  historical  worth  upon  which  it  was  com- 
menced. Mr.  Shepard  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  reading  public,  nor  does  Mr,  Roosevelt. 
The  subjects  of  which  they  write  were  repre- 
sentative men  of  their  times,  Van  Buren  reach- 
ing the  highest  place  within  the  gift  of  the 
people,  while  Morris  stood  in  the  front  rank 
of  that  group  of  remarkable  men  produced  in 
the  heat  and  fervor  of  Revolutionary  times. 
The  treatment  followed  in  this  series  has  been 
varied  somewhat  from  the  dull  routine  of  too 
much  historical  work,  and  the  result  is  a gain 
in  interest,  while  there  is  no  loss  in  the  direc- 
tion of  solid  and  necessary  information. 

‘Taken  by  the  Enemy.’  By  Oliver  Optic, 
author  of  ‘The  Army  and  Navy  Series,’ 
‘Young  America  Abroad,’  ‘The  Boat  Club 
Series,’  etc.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard, 
Boston.  Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

‘ A Start  in  Life  : A Story  of  the  Genesee 
Country.’  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  Received 
of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

‘Little  Miss  Weezy’s  Brother.’  By  Penn 
Shirley,  author  of  ‘Little  Miss  Weezy, ’ etc. 

, Published  by  Lee  & Shepard.  Received  of 
the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  three  volumes  above  mentioned  are  so 
many  more  added  to  the  long  list  of  healthful 
juvenile  works  that  Lee  & Shepard  have  fur- 
nished the  young  people  of  America — works 
that  are  free  from  harm,  instructive  and  moral, 


while  full  of  life  and  action.  Optic  and  Trow- 
bridge are  known,  and  as  a general  thing  are 
safe  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  We 
can  cheerfully  commend  the  above,  especially 
to  those  who  are  looking  about  with  a view  to 
holiday  purchases. 

‘ The  Life  of  St.  Paul.’  By  Rev.  James 
Starker,  M.  A.  Published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,  New  York. 

Viewed  either  as  a man  engaged  in  fierce 
pursuit  of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  an  impostor 
and  an  enemy  to  the  Jewish  religion,  or  as  a 
brave  and  devoted  follower  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  persecuted,  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  a figure 
of  grand  historic  proportions,  and  when  ra- 
tionally treated,  his  life  is  one  of  deep  human 
as  well  as  spiritual  interest.  Mr.  Starker  has 
produced  the  most  interesting,  perhaps  because 
brief,  life  of  Paul  that  we  have  seen  since 
Conybeare  and  Howson’s  work  was  given  to 
the  public  some  years  ago.  The  plan  he  has 
followed  in  the  work  is  outlined  in  his  chapter 
headings : Paul’s  place  in  history ; his  uncon- 
scious preparation  for  his  work  ; his  'conver- 
sion ; his  gospel ; the  work  awaiting  the 
worker  ; his  missionary  travels ; his  writings 
and  his  character  ; picture  of  a Pauline  church ; 
his  great  controversy ; the  end.  The  work 
concludes  with  a valuable  series  of  hints  to 
teachers  and  questions  for  Bible  students. 

‘ Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.’  By  Israel  Ward  Andrews, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Published  by  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  & Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

While  this  work  grew  out  of  the  necessities 
of  the  school-room,  it  is  one  that  covers  the 
field  so  thoroughly  and  ably  that  the  general 
historical  student  will  find  it  an  authority  upon 
all  the  points  of  its  great  theme,  and  is  ex- 
haustive and  complete.  It  is  an  historical  and 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  Constitution,' 
taking  it  up  section  by  section  and  giving  a 
history  of  the  government  from  the  earliest  day 
to  the  present,  and  in  addition  thereto  furnishes 
many  important  facts  of  historical  interest  that 
elucidate  and  illustrate  the  theme.  Dr. 
Andrews  was  a student,  historian  and  teacher, 
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and  the  preparation  of  a work  of  this  character 
could  have  been  committed  to  no  more  com- 
petent hands. 

‘ Honorable  Uncle  Sam.’  By  Viscount 
Valrose.  Published  by  John  Delay,  816 
Broadway,  New  York. 

From  the  sharp  thrusts  and  keen-edged 
statements  found  in  this  exhilarating  work, 
there  are  many  who  suppose  that  “Viscount 
Valrose5’  is  a hidden  member  of  the  nation 
whose  leaders  and  leading  characteristics  are 
so  well  hit  off.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sharp,  pun- 
gent, paragraphic  descriptions  of  our  authors, 
editors,  statesmen  and  politicians,  form  one  of 
the  most  taking  works  of  the  day  ; by  no  means 
a satire,  nor  so  intended,  but  a sarcastic  state- 
ment of  some,  at  times  unpleasant,  truths. 

‘ A History  of  Ohio  : With  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Her  Governors  and  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.’  By  Daniel  J.  Ryan. 
Published  by  A.  H.  Smythe,  Columbus^ 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  chosen  a timely  season  for 
the  presentation  to  the  public  of  the  work 
upon  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  carefully 
engaged,  for  in  this  year  of  Ohio’s  centennial 
all  that  pertains  to  its  past  is  of  unusual  value 
and  interest.  The  story  of  the  foundation  and 
growth  of  our  state  is  very  clearly  and  fully 
told,  and  a vast  amount  of  information  has 
been  collected  into  a little  space.  The  line  of 
relation  is  somewhat  new,  in  that  all  the  lines 
of  state  development  are  taken  up,  and  many 
facts  related  that  are  not  usually  found  in  a 
work  of  this  character.  Mr.  Ryan  is  a clear 
and  terse  writer,  and  is  sure  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  even  the  careless  reader. 

‘Fighting  Phil:  The  Life  and  Military 
Career  of  Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.’ 

. By  Rev.  P.  C.  Headley,  author  of  lives  of 
Grant,  Sherman,  Mitchel,  Lafayette,  etc., 
etc.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 
Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Headley  is  an  author  of  established  rep- 
utation, and  has  made  a special  biographical 
study  of  the  heroes  of  the  Rebellion,  the  lives 


of  many  of  whom  he  has  placed  upon  record. 
In  the  character  of  the  famous  cavalry  leader 
who  has  so  recently  passed  away,  he  has  found 
a congenial  theme,  and  has  produced  a work 
of  exceptional  interest  for  the  youth,  for  whom 
it  was  the  more  especially  intended.  Graphic 
and  full  of  life,  he  yet  holds  his  narration  to 
strict  historical  truth,  and  has  painted  the  great 
general  in  such  colors  as  his  career  deserved. 
The  work  is  accompanied  by  a number  of 
engravings  and  illustrative  maps. 

‘Days  Serene,’  illustrated  from  the  original 
designs  of  Margaret  MacDonald  Pullman. 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

‘A  Christmas  Carol.’  By  Dinah  Maria 
Mulock.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Bos- 
ton. 

‘A  Friend  Stands  at  the  Door.’  ‘A 
Psalm  for  New  Year’s  Eve.’  By  Dinah 
Maria  Mulock.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard, 
Boston. 

‘All  Around  the  Year.’  By  J.  Pauline 
Sunter.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard.  Re- 
ceived from  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co., 
Cleveland. 

In  ‘ Days  Serene,’  and,  in  fact,  in  the  smaller 
of  the  works  mentioned  in  connection  with  it, 
the  artist  and  the  poet  have  met  to  complete 
each  other.  In  that  first  mentioned,  illustra- 
tions are  by  Margaret  MacDonald  Pullman, 
and  have  been  engraved  by  George  T.  Andrew, 
and  printed  under  his  direction — sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  excellence.  The  book  is  a 
royal  oblong  quarto,  with  emblematic  cover, 
and  contains  twenty-six  full-page  original 
illustrations.  The  pleasure  of  an  examination 
of  the  work,  which  the  title  happily  antici- 
pates, is  continually  enhanced,  until  the  last 
page  has  given  the  eye  and  the  mind  actual 
delight.  Beautiful  landscape  scenery — the 
grand  and  picturesque  in  nature — has  been 
photographed,  as  it  were,  upon  these  charming 
pages  by  this  student  of  nature  and  new  com- 
petitor for  artistic  honors.  Down  by  the  sea, 
as  its  billows  pound  the  rocks  and  the  shore  ; 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  with  its  appeal- 
ing grandeur ; in  the  midst  of  forests  ; in  the 
blooming  meadow,  and  beside  playful  streams, 
has  this  lover  of  nature  wandered  that  she 
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might  transcribe  the  enchanting  pictures  for 
the  pleasure  o'f  the  multitude.  There  is  evi- 
dence in  this  artist’s  work  that  her  conceptions 
of  nature  are  mellowed  by  a gentle  sympathy 
with  her  beautiful  subjects.  The  poetic  selec- 
tions— the  choice  thought  of  some  of  our 
favorite  poets — which  are  associated  with  this 
artistic  production,  still  further  and  forcefully 
appeal  to  “the  better  angels  of  our  nature.” 
The  book’s  magnificent  proportions,  rich  bind- 
ing, creamy  paper  and  handsome  letter-press- 
make  it  deservedly  a choice  art  volume.  No 
more  attractive  specimens  of  holiday  book-mak- 
ing can  be  named  than  the  gems  contained  in 
the  above  list. 

‘Around  the  World  on  a Bicycle:  From 
Teheran  to  Yokohama.’  Vol.  II.  By 
Thomas  Stevens.  Published  by.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Received  of 
the  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  thousands  who  followed  this  dauntless 
rider  of  a steed  of  steel  across  the  American 
continent,  through  Europe  and  into  Asia,  and 
left  him  enjoying  the  semi-barbaric  hospitality 
of  Persia,  have  awaited  this  continuation  of  his 
great  trip  with  the  most  vivid  interest ; and 
volume  second  well  repays  the  waiting,  and 
fulfills  the  most  eager  expectation.  This  half 
of  his  journey  lies  through  the  wild  and  un- 
known lands  of  eastern  Asia,  and  much  of  the 
story  told  is  as  new  to  the  great  body  of  read- 
ers as  was  the  country  to  Mr.  Stevens  himself. 
It  is  a story  of  danger  and  at  times  of  suffering, 
modestly  told,  and  carrying  with  it  in  every 
line  the  simple  stamp  of  truth.  The  keen  eye 
of  the  traveler  was  as  active  as  his  swift  re- 
volving wheel,  and  thousands  of  little  touches 
of  life  and  nature  are  caught  up  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  the  reader  a most  vivid  idea  of  the 
lands  described.  With  that  purpose  of  making 
their  works  perfect  in  all  respects  that  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Scribners,  the  illustrations 
are  almost  without  number,  and  cover  almost 
every  feature  upon  which  Mr.  Stevens  touches. 
The  information  with  which  every  page  of 
these  two  volumes  abounds  is  a marked  feature 
of  the  work,  making  it  invaluable  aside  from 
14 


all  that  exciting  interest  which  attaches  to  his 
experiences  by  the  way. 

‘ The  Russian  Peasantry  : Their  Agrarian 
Condition,  Social  Life  and  Religion.’ 
By  Stepniak,  author  of  ‘ Russia  Under  the 
Tsars,’  ‘The  Russian  Storm-Cloud,’  etc. 
Published  by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 
Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland. 

The  talented  patriot  whose  name  accom- 
panies the  above  work,  and  who  has  been 
driven  into  exile  because  he  would  speak  the 
truth  and  utter  his  convictions,  has  had  much 
to  say  of  his  country,  and  so  says  it  that  it 
carries  conviction  of  his  earnestness  and  truth, 
and  lays  Russia  bare  before  us  in  all  its  want 
and  misery  and  suffering.  In  this  latest  book 
he  has  discussed  and  made  plain  many  things 
of  which  we  have  had  little  knowledge  be- 
fore— the  land  question,  the  moujiks  and  the 
Russian  democracy,  paternal  government,  hard 
times,  popular  religion,  rationalistic  dissent, 
modern  sectarianism,  etc.  He  has,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “ tried  to  show  as  briefly  and  as 
fully  as  possible  the  main  features  and  the 
bearings  of  this  double  process  of  growth  and 
decay  now  to  be  observed  within  our  rural 
classes.”  “ For  the  present  generation  the 
study  of  popular  life  has  acquired  an  ex- 
ceptional interest  and  importance,  as  the 
manifold  influences  of  the  new  times  have 
wrought  a general  downfall  of  the  very  basis 
of  rural  life.  Russian  peasants  are  passing 
through  an  actual  crisis — economical,  social 
and  religious — and  the  future  of  our  country 
depends  upon  its  solution.” 

Stepniak  does  not  merely  argue  and  moralize^ 
in  these  pages;  he  makes  them  glow  with  a 
graphic  and  at  times  terrible  statement  of 
actual  facts  that  speak  with  more  convincing 
power  than  all  the  logic  he  might  employ.  He 
shows  us  Russia  as  it  is,  and  the  picture  is  fulL 
of  deep  shadows,  of  wrongs  that  seem  to  grow 
greater  and  can  never  be  avenged,  of  a misery 
that  cries  out  to  heaven  for  mercy.  He  brings, 
his  country  before  the  bar  of  the  world  for 
judgment,  and  his  case  is  strong  not  only  with, 
the  outrages  of  the  past  but  the  increased' 
burdens  and  indignities  of  the  present. 
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‘ Negro  Myths  from  the  Georgia  Coast  : 
Told  in  the  Vernacular.’  By  Charles 
C.  Jones,  jr.,  LL.  D.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  & Company,  Boston.  Received 
from  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  Cleve- 
land. 

This  little  work  is  in  a line  of  American  folk- 
lore but  recently  opened.  The  delightful 
“Uncle  Remus”  stories,  by  Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  are  but  a small  part  of  those  quaint 
stories  handed  down  by  tradition  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  among  the  Negroes  of  the 
southern  states.  Colonel  Jones,  who  has 
gained  no  little  reputation  by  his  ‘ History  of 
Georgia,’  has  gathered  a volume  of  these,  and, 
in  explanation  of  its  special  claim  to  attention, 
says:  “There  is  a field  largely  untrodden  in 

which  may  be  found  ample  opportunity  for  the 
exhibition  of  kindred  inquiry  and  humor.  We 
refer  to  the  swamp  regions  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  where  the  lingo  of  the  rice-field  and 
the  sea-island  Negroes  is  sui  generis,  and  where 
myths  and  fanciful  stories,  often  repeated  be- 
fore the  war,  and  now  seldom  heard  save  during 
the  gayer  moods  of  the  old  plantation  darkies, 
materially  differ  from  those  narrated  by  the 
sable  dwellers  in  the  interior.”  Some  idea  of 
dialect  and  scope  of  the  myths  can  be  gained 
from  these  suggestive  titles : 

“ How  come  Buh  (Brother)  Alligatur  nebber 
sleep  fur  from  de  ribber  bank,”  “Buh  Wolf, 
Buh  Rabbit,  and  de  Tar-Baby,”  “ Buh  Tukrey 
Buzzud  an  de  King-Crab,”  “ De  ole  Man  an 
de  Gallinipper,”  “Buh  Wolf  and  de  two  Din- 
ner,” “Buh  Monkey  and  de  Bulldog, ” “Buh 
Elephant  and  Buh  Rooster,”  “ De  Po  Man  an 
de  Snake,”  “ Leely  Gal,  Buh  Alligatur,  an  de 
Jay-Bud,”  “Buh  Wolf,  Buh  Rabbit,  and  de 
Butter,”  “ De  ole  Man  an  Det.” 

‘The  British  Invasion  from  the  North. 
The  Campaigns  of  Generals  Carleton 

AND  BURGOYNE  FROM  CANADA,  I776-I777, 

with  the  Journal  of  Lieutenant  Will- 
iam Digby  of  the  53RD,  or  Shropshire, 
Regiment  of  Foot.  Illustrated  with 
Historical  Notes.’  By  James  Phinney 
Baxter,  A.  M.  Published  by  Joel  Munsell’s 
Sons,  Albany,  New  York. 

The  history-loving  portion  of  America  owes 


Mr.  Baxter  a debt  of  gratitude,  not  merely  for 
having  discovered  the  journal  of  Lieutenant 
Digby  in  the  British  Museum  but  also  for 
making  it  possible  that  it  should  see  the  light 
of  print;  and  also  to  the  Munsells  for  having 
made  so  fine  and  valuable  a volume  of  the  ma- 
terial prepared.  Mr.  Baxter,  in  the  opening 
portions  of  the  volume,  gives  us  a clear  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  campaigns  of  Carleton 
and  Burgoyne,  with  which  are  accompanying 
notes  of  great  value.  Of  the  causes  by  wdiich 
he  came  to  prosecute  the  work,  Mr.  Baxter 
says : ‘ ‘ While  engaged  during  the  fall  and 

winter  of  1885-6  in  examining  manuscripts  in 
English  archives  relative  to  America,  a journal 
in  the  British  Museum,  written  by  William 
Digby,  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  Invasion,  and 
containing  interesting  particulars  relative  to 
the  two  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777,  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I obtained  permission  from 
the  museum  authorities  to  have  it  copied. 
Having  familiarized  myself  with  the  journal,  I 
became  so  interested  in  it  that  I laid  aside 
other  work  in  which  I was  engaged  and  began 
collecting  material  for  annotating  it.  The 
work  led  to  a study  of  the  subject  of  which  the 
journal  treats  but  partially,  and,  to  complete 
my  task  properly,  a succinct  account  of  the 
two  campaigns  and  of  questions  growing  out 
of  them  connected  with  the  hero  of  the  final 
and  more  important  one — General  Burgoyne — 
seemed  necessary  as  introductory  to  Digby’s 
work ; hence  my  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Carleton  and  Burgoyne.” 

The  journal  covers  nearly  three  hundred 
pages  of  the  large  volume  of  which  it  is  the 
main  part,  and  sheds  a flood  of  light  upon  the 
campaigns  of  the  year  named.  It  is  an  addi- 
tion to  Revolutionary  history  as  valuable  as 
it  is  unexpected,  and  with  the  copious  notes  of 
Mr.  Baxter  makes  a welcome  side  light  of 
American  history.  A number  of  portraits  and 
other  illustrations  are  also  presented.  Only  a 
limited  edition  has  been  printed,  for  subscribers 
mostly,  the  price  of  the  book  being  placed  at 
five  dollars.  We  hope  that  the  call  for  it  will 
be  so  great  that  the  Munsells  will  be  compelled 
to  issue  an  edition  for  the  trade. 
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THE  WESTERN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Western  Library  association,  01*3 
as  it  is  sometimes,  in  half-derision, 
called  in  later  years,  the  “ Coonskin 
Library,”  was  originated  in  1801,  in  what 
is  now  Ames  township,  in  this  (Athens) 
county.  The  first  settlement  in  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Ohio  was  at  Mari- 
etta, in  1788,  and  most  of  the  originators 
and  founders  of  the  library  were  an 
offshoot  from  that  settlement. 

As  early  as  1795,  just  after  the  close 
of  the  Indian  war,  a temporary  road 
was  cut  through  the  then  wilderness 
from  the  Muskingum  river  to  Federal 
creek — a stream  so  named  because  it 
has  thirteen  branches,  corresponding  in 
number  with  the  then  thirteen  United 
States.  Through  this  wilderness  path, 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  or  in  canoes 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Ohio  and 


Hockhocking  rivers  and  Federal  creek, 
the  sturdy  pioneers  found  their  way 
to  the  valley  of  the  creek,  and 
there  formed  the  settlement  now  known 
as  Ames  township.  The  settlement  was 
some  twelve  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
Athens,  the  county-seat,  where  a settle- 
ment had  been  begun  about  a year 
previously.  The  settlers  in  Ames  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a dense 
wilderness  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  untrodden  save  by  the  foot  of 
the  savage  and  the  wild  beast.  The 
forest,  however,  was  underlaid  by  a rich 
and  productive  soil,  and  abounded  in 
almost  every  variety  of  game ; and  it 
was  upon  this  soil  and  game,  almost 
alone,  that  the  hardy  pioneers  had  to 
depend  for  a scanty  subsistence.  They 
were  almost  utterly  without  the  con- 
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veniences  and  comforts  of  civilized  life. 
No  roads,  no  mills,  no  lumber,  no  houses, 
no  money,  no  schools,  no  newspapers, 
no  mails,  no  coaches.  An  axe,  a hoe 
and  a rude  wooden  plough  constituted 
their  agricultural  implements.  A gun 
and  a shot-pouch  were  their  almost 
daily  companions,  and  with  these  they 
killed  the  animals  which  supplied  them 
with  daily  food,  and  to  some  extent  with 
clothing.  “ Traces  of  the  elk  and 
buffalo  were  yet  to  be  seen,  and  deer, 
bears,  turkeys,  quails,  pheasants,  rac- 
coons and  squirrels  were  found  in  great 
abundance.  Panthers,  wolves  and  wild- 
cats were  also  numerous,  and  for  a long 
time  were  a source  of  annoyance  and 
danger.” 

After  several  visits  to  the  proposed 
place  of  settlement,  in  March,  1798, 
Mr.  George  Ewing  brought  his  family 
out,  and  settled  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Gardner  farm.  It  was  nearly  a 
year  later  that  Judge  Ephraim  Cutler 
and  Captain  Benjamin  Brown  brought 
their  families  over  from  Waterford,  on 
the  Muskingum.  “ The  domestic  effects 
and  portable  property  of  the  two 
families  were  loaded  into  canoes,  and 
sent,  in  charge  of  Captain  Brown,  down 
the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  rivers  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hockhocking,  and  up  the 
latter  stream  to  the  mouth  of  Federal 
creek.”  The  women  and  children,  on 
horseback,  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Cutler  along  the  wilderness  path  over 
the  hills  to  their  new  home.  In  a nar- 
rative written  subsequently  by  Mr. 
Cutler,  he  thus  speaks  of  this  journey  : 
“ I,  with  four  horses,  took  Mrs.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Cutler  and  all  our  children,  toj 


go  twenty  miles  through  an  entire  wilder- 
ness to  our  home.  Night  overtook  us 
before  we  were  able  to  cross  Sharp’s 
fork  of  Federal  creek,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  encamp.  We  experienced 
a very  rainy  night.  The  creek  in 
the  morning  was  rapidly  rising.  I 
hurried,  got  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Cutler  and  the  children,  with  the  bag- 
gage and  horses,  over  the  creek,  all 
except  A.  G.  Brown  (Judge  Brown  of 
Athens),  then  a child  three  or  four  years 
old,  whom  I took  in  my  arms  ; and  as  I 
stepped  on  a drift  of  flood-wood,  which 
reached  across  the  creek,  it  broke  away 
from  the  bank.  We  were  in  danger,  but 
a gracious  Providence  preserved  us,  and 
we  got  safely  across.  We  arrived  at 
our  camp,  where  we  afterwards  built  our 
cabin,  May  7,  1799. 

In  May,  1800,  Silvanus  Ames,  after- 
wards known  as  Judge  Ames,  came  with 
his  family,  and  settled  near  Mr.  Cutler, 
on  the  farm  which  he  occupied  till  1823, 
the  date  of  his  death. 

Deacon  Joshua  Wyatt,  with  his 
family,  came  about  the  same  time. 
Others  followed,  many,  or  most  of  them, 
from  that  “jailer  of  a daring  heart,” 
the  “ Marietta  Stockade.”  All,  or  most 
of  these,  bore  a large  part  in  the  early 
history  of  “ Amestown.”  “ Their  wives 
too,”  says  the  author  of  the  ‘ History 
of  Athens  County,’  “ were  persons  of 
solid  minds  and  superior  culture.” 
“ The  writer  remembers,”  says  the  same 
author,  “ to  have  heard  Mrs.  Ames,  who 
had  been  tenderly  reared  in  the  family 
of  a New  England  clergyman,  . . . 

.describe  the  hardships  of  her  tedious 
[journey  from  Massachusetts  to  Ohio, 
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in  the  year  1799,  which  she  made  all 
the  way  on  horseback,  carrying  an 
infant  in  her  arms.”  Of  a like  nature 
were  the  hardships  endured  and  the 
indomitable  courage  manifested  by 
most  of  the  emigrants. 

Under  such  circumstances,  one  would 
think,  there  could  be  but  little  time  or 
energy  left  for  the  greater  work  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  their  higher 
nature.  In  such  cases  men  are  too  apt  to 
be  busied  about  “ many  things,”  and  to 
forget  the  “ one  thing  needful.”  Patriot- 
ism, morality  and  education  are  too 
apt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and,  as  it  were, 
crushed  out  by  the  material  necessities 
of  the  hour.  Not  so  with  these  hardy 
pioneers.  They  seemed  to  realize  that 
they  were  founding  an  empire.  Their 
prophetic  vision  seems  to  have  foreseen 
the  present  greatness  of  the  northwest, 
and  to  have  realized  the  fact  that  its 
future,  at  least  to  some  extent,  would 
depend  upon  their  action.  They  seemed 
to  realize  that  they  were  engaged  in 
laying  one  of  the  foundation  stones  on 
which  the  great  states  of  the  Northwest 
territory  were  to  be  erected — that  they 
were  making  history,  to  be  read  with 
profit  by  posterity — that  a little  taper 
light  to  be  kindled  by  them  in  this 
obscure  pioneer  settlement  would,  in 
time,  unite  with  other  lights  and  illumin- 
ate the  great  northwest.  They  appar- 
ently acted  under  an  inspiration  like  that 
of  the  poet  who  describes  the  night  ride 
of  Paul  Revere,  rallying  his  neighbors 
to  the  battle  of  Concord.  . . . 

“ And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 

The  fate  of  a nation  was  riding  that  night ; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed  in  his  flight, 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat.” 


As  has  already  been  said,  the  Library 
association  was  originated  and  provision 
made  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
1801,  but  the  first  installment  of  books 
was  not  procured  till  1803,  when  the 
association  was  duly  formulated  and 
the  stock  taken  by  the  members.  There 
was  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  the 
books.  “ Some  of  the  settlers,”  says 
the  author  of  ‘ Walker’s  History  of 
Athens  County,’  “ were  good  hunters, 
and,  there  being  a ready  market  for  furs 
and  skins,  which  were  bought  by  the 
agents  of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  others, 
these  easily  paid  their  subscriptions. 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  who  was  soon  to 
make  a trip  to  Boston  in  a wagon, 
would  take  the  furs  and  skins  intended 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  bring 
back  the  books  in  return.  His  trip  was 
unavoidably  delayed  longer  than  he 
expected,  but  in  the  summer  of  1803 
he  went  to  Boston  with  the  furs,  etc., 
with  which  he  purchased  the  first 
installment  of  books.  These  books 
cost  seventy-three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  and  comprised  the  following : 
Robertson’s  North  America  ; Harris’ 
Encyclopaedia,  four  volumes  ; Morse’s 
Geography,  two  volumes  ; Adams’ 
Truth  of  Religion  ; Goldsmith’s  Works, 
four  volumes  ; Evelina,  two  volumes  ; 
Children  of  the  Abbey,  two  volumes  ; 
Blair’s  Lectures  ; Clark’s  Discourses  ; 
Ramsey’s  American  Revolution,  two  vol- 
umes ; Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature, 
four  volumes  ; Playfair’s  History  of 
Jacobinism,  two  volumes ; George 
Barnwell ; Camilla,  three  volumes ; 
Beggar  Girl,  three  volumes,  and  some 
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others.  Later  purchases  included 
Shakespeare,  Don  Quixote,  Lock’s 
Essays,  Scottish  Chiefs,  Josephus, 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  Spectator, 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  Arabian  Nights,  Life 
of  Washington,  etc. 

On  the  second  of  February,  1804,  at 
the  house  of  Christopher  Herrold, 
articles  of  association  were  regularly 
entered  into  for  the  government  of  the 
Library  association.  The  amount  of  a 
share  was  fixed  at  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  and  the  owner  was  required  to 
pay  in  for  the  use  of  the  library  twenty- 
five  cents  additional  every  year  on  each 
share.  The  names  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  articles  of  association,  with  the 
number  of  shares  taken  by  each,  were 
as  follows:  Ephraim  Cutler,  four  shares ; 
Jason  Rice,  two  ; Silvanus  Ames,  two  ; 
Benjamin  L.  Brown,  one;  Martin 
Boyles,  one  ; Ezra  Green,  one  ; George 
Ewing,  one ; John  Brown,  jr.,  one  ; 
Josiah  True,  one  ; George  Ewing,  jr., 
one  ; Daniel  Weethee,  two  ; Timothy 
Wilkins,  two;  Benjamin  Brown,  one; 
Samuel  Brown,  second,  one ; Samuel 
Brown,  sr.,  one  ; Simon  Converse,  one; 
Christopher  Herrold,  one  ; Edmund 
Dorr,  one;  George  Wolf,  one  ; Nathan 
Woodbury,  one  ; Joshua  Wyatt,  one  ; 
George  Walker,  one  ; Elijah  Hatch, 
one  ; Zebulon  Griffin,  one ; Jehiel 
Gregory,  one  ; George  Castle,  one  ; 
Samuel  Brown,  one.  Among  the  sub- 
scribers in  later  years  appear  the  names 
of  Ezra  Walker,  Othniel  Nye,  Sally  Rice, 
Lucy  Ames,  John  M.  Hibbard,  Seth 
Child,  Ebenezer  Champlin,  Amos 
Linscott,  Elisha  Lattimer,  Nehemiah 
Gregory,  Thomas  Ewing,  Jason  Rice, 


Cyrus  Tuttle,  Pearly  Brown,  Robert 
Fulton,  R.  S.  Lovell,  Michael  Tippie 
and  James  Pugsley. 

The  library  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist  as  such,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  other  more  modern  sources  of  infor- 
mation. The  charter  of  the  association, 
granted  by  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1810, 
has  expired  by  non-user.  The  books 
had  accumulated  to  several  hundred 
volumes — a considerable  library  for  the 
place  and  period.  Many  years  later  it 
was  divided  and  part  taken  to  Dover 
township  (where  some  of  the  original 
stockholders  lived),  where  it  formed 
the  nucleus  of  another  library,  which 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, passed  December  21,  1830. 

The  portion  retained  in  Ames  town- 
ship was  sold  by  the  shareholders  in  the 
year  i860  or  1861  to  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Glazier,  A.  W.  Glazier  and  E.  H. 
Brawley,  and  they  afterwards  sold  it  to 
Honorable  W.  P.  Cutler  of  Washington 
county. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  effort  may 
be  made  to  redeem  these  old  historic 
books,  such  of  them  as  can  be  found, 
and  place  them  in  proper  form  in  some 
secure  public  place.  The  worm-eaten 
and  dilapidated  volumes  are  intrinsically 
of  little  value,  but  they  are  priceless  as 
mementos  of  the  past.  Who  would  not 
desire  to  see  the  identical  volumes  read 
and  re-read  by  Thomas  Ewing,  Bishop 
Ames  and  their  associates,  and  from 
which  they  formed  their  style,  and  from 
which  they  drew  their  first  inspirations? 
The  marks  of  their  fingers  and  their 
notations  in  the  margin  are  still  to  be 
seen  upon  them.  The  eyes  that  scanned 
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them  and  the  hands  that  turned  their 
pages  are  mouldering  in  the  dust,  but 
memory  can  recall  them  in  all  their 
youthful  vigor  and  life.  Let  the  effort 
be  made. 

The  simple  history  of  this  unpre- 
tending Library  association  is  sufficient 
to  challenge  the  admiration  and  homage 
of  every  true  American.  It  was  one  of 
the  springs  which  have  made  up  the 
great  ocean  of  our  State  and  National 
prosperity.  These  pioneers  came  to 
their  chosen  place  of  abode  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  of 
the  Constitution,  which  embodied  them 
both.  Their  descendants  are  now 
counted  by  the  hundreds,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  the  states  of  the  North- 
west territory.  Their  proselytes — if 
that  term  may  be  so  applied — can  be 
counted  by  the  thousands ; and  no 
human  arithmetic  can  correctly  estimate 
the  influence  they  may  have  exerted  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  country. 
We  are  told  that  “ every  natural  fact  is 
a symbol  of  some  spiritual  fact,  and, 
that  as  motion  is  propagated  throughout 
all  space,  and  endures  through  all  time, 
so  each  action  of  the  mind  of  man 
affects  the  spiritual  universe ; ” that 
“ thus  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  the  sum 
of  individual  thoughts,  and  that  each 
man  is  to  some  extent  the  product  of  all 
the  preceding  ages  of  the  race.”  If 
this  be  true,  what  an  incentive  to  virtue 
and  the  advancement  of  knowledge ! 
The  subjects  of  this  memorial  seem  to 
have  believed  in  its  truth.  They  stand 
before  the  world  as  men  and  women 


who  lived  for  others,  and  not  for  them- 
selves. They  made  duty  their  supreme 
rule  of  action,  and  the  love  of  duty  their 
governing  motive.  They  lived  for  the 
future,  rather  than  for  the  present. 
They  trampled  their  own  selfish  pro- 
pensities under  foot,  and  made  of  them 
stepping-stones  to  a higher  and  nobler 
life.  They  were  self-sacrificing,  con- 
scientious men — 

“ combating 

Because"they  ought  to  combat ; 

Conscious  that  to  find  in  martyrdom 
The  stamp  and  signet  of  a noble  life. 

Is  all  the  science  that  mankind  can  reach.” 

It  is  to  such  men  that  the  world  is 
debtor  for  whatever  is  truly  good  and 
great  in  human  affairs,  and  to  such  that 
we  must  look  for  our  upward  march  in 
the  future.  The  lives  of  these  patriots  are 
a lesson — a lesson  that  cannot  be  studied 
without  profit.  They  teach  us  not  to 
despise  the  day  of  small  things.  They 
teach  us  simplicity  of  life  and  the  hon- 
orableness of  labor,  and  are,  in  these 
respects,  in  startling  contrast  with  the 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  present 
age.  But,  above  all,  they  teach  us  the 
value  of  a life  well  spent.  Their  lives, 
like  the  lives  of  all  good  men,  remind 
us — 

“ We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

This  library  is  one  of  the  footprints  of 
these  pioneers. 

It  will  hardly  be  considered  invidious 
to  single  out  the  names  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  among  these  men,  and 
speak  of  them  individually.  In  doing 
so,  however,  it  must  be  said  that,  with 
no  great  number  of  exceptions,  they 
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were  all  men  of  high  character  for  in- 
telligence, morality  and  patriotism,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  distinguished 
by  civil  and  military  services  in  the 
country. 

George  Ewing  was  a native  of  Salem, 
New  Jersey.  He  entered  the  Conti- 
nental army  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  served  with 
credit  as  lieutenant  during  its  whole 
course.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late 
Honorable  Thomas  Ewing,  the  eminent 
jurist  and  statesman,  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio  bar  for  half  a century, 
and  who  made  his  mark  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  cabinet. 

Silvanus  Ames  was  the  father  of  the 
late  Bishop  Ames,  a magnate  and  ardent 
worker  in  that  church,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  which  has,  perhaps,  done 
more  to  promote  civilization  and  mor- 
ality in  the  pioneer  settlements  of  the 
northwest  than  any  other  agency  what- 
ever. 

Benjamin  Brown  was  a captain  in  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution ; was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  and. 
served  in  the  army  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  the  father  of  Honorable 
A.  G.  Brown  of  Athens,  a graduate  of 
the  Ohio  university,  now  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  late  a judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  a member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  present 
constitution  of  Ohio.  Benjamin  Brown 
was  also  the  father  of  the  late  General 
John  Brown,  for  many  years  a prom- 
inent citizen  of  Athens,  who  died  March 
29,  1876,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 


But  a new  phase  of  the  history  of 
this  library  is  opened  up  when  we  come 
to  mention  the  name  of  Ephraim  Cut- 
ler, who  seems  to  have  been  the  owner 
of  most  of  the  land  on  which  the  settle- 
ment was  made,  and  to  have  been  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise.  He 
was  a member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Ohio  constitution  of  1802, 
and  his  son,  the  present  William  P.  Cut- 
ler of  Marietta,  was  a member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  our  present 
Ohio  constitution. 

Ephraim  Cutler  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Manasseh  Cutler  of  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts, a leading  spirit  among  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  territory, 
and  of  the  Ohio  company,  which  pur- 
chased this  part  of  the  territory.  No  his- 
tory of  the  Amestown  library,  or  of  any 
other  library  in  the  northwest,  would  be 
complete  without  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler.  The  very 
mention  of  his  name  carries  the  real 
history  of  the  library  back  to  a period 
antedating  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Library  association  was  but  an  out- 
growth of  that  ordinance — a step  taken 
to  carry  its  wise  and  beneficial  purposes 
into  execution.  That  ordinance,  the 
cession  by  Virginia,  the  purchase  by 
the  Ohio  company,  and  the  formation 
in  the  territories  of  libraries  like  this, 
are  one  in  spirit  and  conception  equally 
as  Pharaoh’s  dreams  were  one.  They 
all  had  their  real  birth  in  the  wise  and 
prophetic  minds  of  a small  group  of 
philanthropists  of  New  England  and 
New  Jersey,  and  a central  figure  in  that 
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group  was  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler.  If  it 
be  true  that  Jefferson  wrote  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  is  denied,  it  is 
equally  true,  figuratively  speaking,  that 
Manasseh  Cutler  and  his  coadjutors 
guided  his  hand  while  he  wrote.  Who- 
ever wrote  it  was  the  mere  amanuensis, 
as  it  were,  of  Manasseh  Cutler.  It  was,  in 
a moral  sense,  his  work,  written,  reported 
by  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the 
Continental  congress,  under  his  inspira- 
tion and  influence. 

Manasseh  Cutler  has  justly  been 
called  “ the  father  of  the  Ohio  com- 
pany ” and  “ the  father  of  the  Ohio 
university  and  it  is  a mere  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thought  to  call  him  “ the 
father  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.”  The 
ordinance  was  adopted  on  the  thirteenth 
of  July,  1787,  and  the  grant  to  the  Ohio 
company  was  made  on  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  the  same  month. 

The  passage  of  both  measures  was 
urged  upon  congress  by  the  same  par- 
ties, with  Manasseh  Cutler  at  their  head? 
and  as  their  acting  and  principal  agent. 
The  two  measures  were  considered 
together  by  congress.  They  were  re- 
ported by  the  same  committee,  and  dis- 
cussed before  congress  conjointly.  One 
could  not  have  been  passed  without  the 
other.  Without  the  ordinance  the  pur- 
chase would  not  have  been  accepted  by 
Dr.  Cutler  and  the  Ohio  company,  for 
which  he  acted,  and  without  the  pur- 
chase the  ordinance  never  would  have 
been  passed,  nay,  would  probably  never 
have  been  thought  of.  It  took  Dr. 
Cutler  and  his  liberty-loving  compeers 
a long  time  to  inspire  the  southern 
members  of  congress,  and  Jefferson, 


their  master-spirit,  with  an  appreciation 
and  sanction  of  the  principles  of  that 
ordinance. 

What  were  the  principles  of  that  or- 
dinance ? They  have  now  become 
household  words  ; they  underlie  almost 
everything  that  is  good  and  great  in 
the  country.  They  were  those  princi- 
ples which,  two  years  later,  found  their 
way  into  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
the  shape  of  a bijl  of  rights ; which,  in 
1802,  were  embodied  in  the  same  form 
in  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  constitutions  of  the  other 
four  states  of  the  Northwest  territory. 
The  same  bill  of  rights  is  found  in  our 
present  constitution,  adopted  in  1852, 
by  a convention  of  which  the  grandson 
of  Manasseh  Cutler  was  a member. 

The  essential  and  efficient  elements 
of  the  ordinance  are  contained  in  the 
single  provision  : “ Religion,  morality 

and  knowledge  being  essential  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged.”  In 
this  single  provision  is  embodied  the 
true  foundation  of  National  greatness. 
No  wonder  that  our  march  of  empire 
since  1787  has  been  westward.  It  is 
because  we  have  marched  under  this 
banner.  Here  is  the  germ  of  the  riches, 
the  intelligence  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  great  northwest,  nay,  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  to  the  authors  of  this 
wise  and  far-reaching  provision  that 
these  northwestern  states,  and  especially 
our  own  Ohio,  are  indebted  for  what- 
ever is  high  and  noble  in  the  character 
of  their  people,  valuable  in  their  sur- 
roundings, or  bright  and  promising  ip 
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the  future  that  awaits  them.  Our  hum- 
ble little  library  was  but  one  of  the  early 
outgrowths  from  this  provision  of  the  or- 
dinance— a small  stream  from  this  benef- 
icent fountain.  So  was  the  Ohio  univer- 
sity, in  whose  charter  is  embodied  a copy 
of  this  provision,  and  whose  endowment, 
by  a grant  of  two  townships  of  land,  was 
provided  for  in  the  purchase  of  the  Ohio 
company,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
immediately  followed  -the  adoption  of 
the  ordinance.  That  ordinance  is  the 
legitimate  parent  of  our  common  school 
system,  which  has  been  in  force  in  Ohio 
ever  since  1825,  constantly  growing  in 
usefulness  and  in  public  estimation,  and 
constantly  extending  itself  into  the 
surrounding  states. 

Under  the  magic  of  this  ordinance, 
the  state  of  Ohio  has  been  covered  over 
with  common  schools,  high  schools, 
academies,  colleges  and  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries. 

It  was  this  ordinance  that  built  our 
churches  and  school-houses.  It  was 
this  ordinance  that  inspired  the  people 
of  Ohio  to  expend  so  largely  of  their 
private  means,  in  noble  and  praise- 
worthy charitable  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions. This  ordinance  has  filled 
the  patent  office  at  Washington  with 
new  and  useful  inventions.  It  has  in- 
vented and  put  in  operation  for  our  use 
the  steam-engine,  the  railroad,  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  and  countless 
other  inventions  and  devices  for  the 
betterment  of  the  race.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not,  that  these  great  benefits,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  are  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  this  ordinance,  it  is  unde- 
niably true,  that  during  the  ninety-five 


years  in  which  the  ordinance  has  been 
in  force,  more  advancement  has  been 
made  in  material  civilization  than  in 
any  ten  centuries  before.  More  has 
been  accomplished  within  that  period 
of  ninety-five  years  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  civilization,  to  advance  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  to  add  to  the  con- 
veniences, decencies  and  comforts  of 
life,  than  had  theretofore  been  accom- 
plished in  any  one  thousand  years  dur- 
ing the  historic  period.  And  much 
more  has  been  done  during  that  short 
period,  than  in  centuries  before,  to  ele- 
vate and  educate  the  masses  ; to  level 
upwards  instead  of  downwards  ; to  ex- 
tend the  domain  of  free  government ; to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace,  harmony 
and  brotherhood,  and  to  make  religion 
more  rational,  tolerant  and  charitable, 
and  less  ritual  and  dogmatic.  Before 
the  passage  of  that  ordinance  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  Chicago  fire,  the  Irish  fam- 
ine and  the  yellow  fever  would  have 
called  in  vain  for  the  munificent  relief 
which  they  received  at  our  hands.  But 
for  that  ordinance  the  slave  would  still 
have  been  in  bondage.  Justly  and 
truthfully  does  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  ‘ Statutes  of  Ohio,’  say  of 
this  ordinance  : “ Never,  probably,  in 

the  history  of  the  world,  did  a measure 
of  legislation  so  accurately  fulfill,  and 
yet  so  mightily  exceed,  the  anticipations 
of  the  legislators.  The  ordinance  has 
well  been  described  as  a pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  in  the  settle- 
ment and  government  of  the  northwest- 
ern states.” 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  “ Ordinance  of  1787,”  and 
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it  enters  into  and  forms  a necessary  part 
of  the  history  of  every  “ Library  Asso- 
ciation ” in  the  Union.  Its  instrumen- 
talities are  “ Religion,  Morality  and 
Knowledge.”  These  instrumentalities 
are  to  be  forged  and  found  only  in  the 
laboratories  of  “ schools,”  and  other 
“means  of  instruction.”  The  concep- 
tion is  simple,  and  beautiful  as  it  is  sim- 
ple. “ Religion,  Morality  and  Knowl- 
edge ” may  be  compressed  into  the 
single  idea  of  “ Knowledge.”  For  what 
are  “religion  and  morality”  but 
“ knowledge  ”,  in  its  highest  and  best 
sense,  in  the  sense  of  wisdom  ? And 
so,  of  “ schools  and  means  of  instruc- 
tion.” They  may  be  compressed  into 
the  single  idea  of  “ instruction,”  whether 
th^t  instruction  is  to  be  in  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  or  in  the  family, 
the  church,  the  Sunday-school,  the 
library,  or  elsewhere.  The  simple 
thought  is  that  true  national  greatness, 
nay,  true  human  greatness,  can  only  be 
attained  by  governmental  means  for  the 
“instruction”  of  the  rising  generation, 
by  provfsions  of  law  which  bring  the 
means  of  instruction  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses.  Compressed  within  its 
narrowest  compass,  the  principle  as- 
serted is  : “ The  state  must  educate .” 

The  state  of  Ohio  has  faithfully 
obeyed  the  behest  of  this  ordinance. 
She  has  at  all  times  made  education  a 
primary  object  of  legislation.  The  re- 
sult is  seen  in  the  high  stand  which  the 
state  now  maintains.  She  has  produced 
a class  of  men  and  women  of  whom  no 
state  need  be  ashamed.  She  has  built 
fifty  thousand  school-houses,  and  has 
expended  two  hundred  millions  of  pub- 


lic money  in  common  school  education. 
She  has  built  more  than  ten  thousand 
churches,  and  has  organized  and  put  in 
successful  operation  numerous  acad- 
emies, colleges  and  libraries,  which  are 
scattered  all  over  the  state,  and  which 
bring  instruction  to  the  doors  of  the 
people.  Since  1802  the  state  has  added 
nearly  three  millions  to  her  population, 
besides  studding  the  newer  states  and 
territories  with  her  emigrants.  Within 
that  period  she  has  redeemed  twenty- 
two  million  acres  of  land  from  the  wil- 
derness, and  converted  them  into  farms, 
gardens,  villages  and  cities.  She  has 
constructed  a thorough  system  of  canals, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles  in 
length,  traversing  the  state  in  nearly  all 
directions,  and  these  canals,  having 
served  their  day  and  purpose,  have 
been  superseded  by  seven  thousand 
miles  of  railroads,  which  bring  com- 
merce and  travel  almost  to  every  man’s 
door.  All  this  has  been  accomplished 
within  a life-time.  Men  are  still  alive 
who  aided  in  its  beginnings,  and  who 
are  now  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
results  have  outrun  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  our  system  and 
policy  of  education  is  alone  to  be 
credited  with  these  vast  results,  but  it 
is  claimed  that  this  system  and  policy 
sustains  to  them  the  relation  which 
^Eneas  sustained  to  the  sack  of  Troy — 
it  was  the  principal  agency. 

An  indispensable  element  in  any  com- 
plete system  of  education  is  the  library. 
It  reaches  the  adult  as  well  as  the 
minor.  It  is  a cheap  method  of  in- 
struction, and  available  at  times  and 
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places  where  other  modes  are  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  history  of  the  library  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  memorial  is  an  in- 
stance and  a standing  proof  of  the 
value  of  that  method.  The  light  of 
that  library  has  shone  all  around  it, 
and  is  still  shining.  The  traces  of  its 
influence  are  visible  in  the  surrounding 
community,  and  it  has  to  a great  extent 
given  tone  and  character  to  that  com- 
munity. Its  remote  causes  are  still  in 
operation,  verifying  the  saying  of  the 
poet,  that  “ Tongues  of  dead  men  are 
not  lost,”  and  that  “Thought  kindles 
as  it  flies.” 

The  eye  that  rightly  looks  back  over 
“ the  distant  landscape  of  the  past,” 
sees  this  little  library  as  one  of  the 
beacon  lights  that  have  guided  our  up- 
ward progress.  Let  us  cherish  its 
memory  ; let  us  strew  chaplets  upon  the 
graves  of  its  founders  ; let  us,  by  their 
example,  and  by  this  public  memorial 
of  it,  be  stimulated  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps,  by  spending  more  of  our 
efforts  and  energies  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Let  us  be  co-workers  with  these 
pioneers  in  spreading  knowledge  among 
men.  Let  us  so  act  in  the  matter  that 
they,  in  contemplating  the  success  of 
their  work,  may  realize  and  appropriate 
the  language  of  the  poet : 

“ I shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I knew  not  where  ; 

For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

“ I breathed  a song  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I knew  not  where  ; 

For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  ! 


* * Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I found  the  arrow  still  unbroke  ; 

And  the  song  from  beginning  to  end, 

I found  in  the  heart  of  a friend." 

Memorials  of  this  nature  cannot  but 
be  of  positive  value  to  the  community 
— to  the  writers  as  well  as  the  readers. 
They  serve  to  cultivate  the  historical 
spirit,  and  to  beget  and  keep  in  the 
heart  a reverence  for  what  is  good  and 
great  in  the  past.  As  we  become  con- 
scious of  our  indebtedness  to  a great 
past,  we  are  more  conscious  of  our 
responsibility  to  a greater  present,  and 
of  our  obligation  to  make  the  future 
worthy  of  what  has  preceded. 

The  savage  takes  no  account  of  the 
past,  and  makes  no  provision  for  the 
future.  His  whole  being,  interest  and 
aims  are  concentered  in  the  present 
hour.  As  man  rises  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  his  interest  in  the  past 
deepens  and  intensifies,  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  of  his  foresight 
and  provision  for  the  future. 

The  multiplication  of  libraries,  lec- 
tures and  historical  and  pioneer  so- 
cieties will  always  be  found  to  be  an 
evidence  of  culture — moral  as  well  as 
intellectual.  The  civilization  of  a 
community  can  almost  as  accurately 
be  gauged  by  these,  as  you  can  gauge 
the  weather  by  the  thermometer. 

On  the  shelves  of  a single  library  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  we  are  told  that 
there  were  counted  two  hundred  and 
forty  volumes  and  pamphlets,  “ con- 
nected simply  with  the  local  history  of 
townships  and  counties  in  that  state,” 
and  that  the  whole  number  of  such  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  in  that  library 
was  “ vastly  greater  than  that.” 
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The  Pioneer  Association  of  Athens 
county  has  prepared  this  memorial  in 
the  spirit  of  the  men  whose  lives  and 
works  it  sets  forth,  for  the  promotion 
of  “ good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  and  we  send  it  forth 
to  our  brethren  engaged  in  the  same 
good  work,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that 
it  will  be  gladly  received  and  kindly 
reciprocated. 

Let  us  all  unite,  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
in  placing  upon  record  and  preserving 
a recollection  of  our  remote  beginnings. 
Posterity  will  thank  us  for  the  labor, 
and  the  older  the  record  grows  the  more 
value  will  they  place  upon  it.  Who 
would  be  willing  to  forget  the  history 
of  Plymouth  Rock  or  Jamestown  ? 
What  would  the  world  not  now  give  for 
an  authentic  history  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Greece,  of  China,  or  of  Egypt  ? 
Beginnings  of  a people  are  generally 
small,  but,  unlike  most  other  things, 


they  grow  in  value  as  they  grow  older. 
Unless  recorded  by  contemporaries, 
or  those  within  the  reach  of  memory  or 
authentic  tradition,  they  are  lost  to  the 
world.  When  left  to  frail  memory, 
they  finally  vanish,  or  are  resolved  into 
mere  myths. 

There  is  a wise  middle  course  be- 
tween the  blind  and  indiscriminate 
worship  of  ancestry  observed  by  the 
Chinese,  and  that  total  neglect  and 
forgetfulness  of  the  past  which  charac- 
terizes the  savage.  Good  men  and 
their  good  deeds  should  ever  be  held 
up  before  the  eyes  of  posterity  for  their 
reverence  and  imitation,  and  the  names 
of  bad  men  and  their  bad  deeds  should 
be  execrated  and  forgotten.  If  this  be 
true,  as  it  surely  is,  then  the  Western 
Library  association  and  its  founders 
are  eminently  deserving  of  a place  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

John  Welch. 
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TWO  NOTED  PIONEERS  OF  THE  WEST. 


The  germ  of  Ohio’s  birth  was  sown 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  Revolutionary 
struggle.  Said  an  officer  at  General 
Washington’s  table,  “ If  the  British 
drive  us  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board, 
what  will  become  of  us?”  “We  will 
retire  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,”  said 
the  father  of  his  country,  “ and  there 
we  will  be  free.”  This  saying  was 
carried  into  the  camps  of  Valley  Forge 
and  finally  made  its  way  into  the  homes 
of  the  soldiery.  Thus  were  elicited 
the  first  inquiries  concerning  the  vast 
wilderness  beyond  the  Alleghany  mount- 
ains. The  close  of  the  Revolution 
found  the  National  treasury  bankrupt. 
In  lieu  of  gold,  silver  or  greenbacks  to 
meet  the  demands  of  unpaid  troops, 
who  had  heroically  endured  seven  years’ 
hard  service,  congress  issued  “ final 
certificates”  of  settlement.  “Final” 
they  were  to  many  of  the  holders,  for 
hunger  and  want  forced  them  upon  the 
market  at  one-sixth  of  par  value.  But 
worthless  as  they  seemed  at  the  time, 
these  certificates  were  destined  to  be 
the  foundation  of  a government  that 
continues  the  wonder  and  the  model  of 
modern  republics.  It  is  difficult  in 
these  days  of  prosperity  and  infinite  re- 
sources, to  realize  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  when  the  army  was  disbanded, 
and  the  “bold  pride  of  a country’s 
peasantry  ” found  itself  bereft  of  war- 
fare and  rusty  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Poor  in  purse,  often  physically  wrecked, 


the  hero  of  the  Revolution  returned 
home  to  find  himself  and  family  thrown 
into  humiliating  competition  with  a 
people  who,  now  that  peace  reigned, 
enjoyed  the  material  prosperity  they 
had  accumulated,  while  the  scarred  and 
penniless  veteran  hazarded  his  life  for 
them  and  his  country’s  preservation. 
In  this  hour  of  dissolution,  poverty  and 
discontent,  Washington’s  rejoinder  was 
recalled.  That  far-lying  Ohio  valley 
wrested  by  their  blood  from  the  British 
crown,  held  the  sustenance  and  peace 
for  which  they  yearned.  By  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  September,  1783,  the  United 
States  came  into  possession  of  all  that 
territory  lying  between  the  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  great  lakes.  As  early 
as  1780,  the  government  and  settlement 
of  this  vast  area — the  first  territory  the 
United  States  possessed — exercised  the 
intellect  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  that 
day.  To  form  a new  state  beyond  the 
Ohio  now  became  a matter  of  warmest 
solicitude  to  Washington’s  officers.  In 
the  inception  and  fulfillment  of  this 
plan  they  ever  found  a warm  and  dili- 
gent advocate  in  their  old  commander. 
Washington  had  a natural  desire  to  see 
his  old  soldiers’  labors  requited ; at  the 
same  time  he  knew  the  settlement  of 
the  valley  would  protect  Virginia’s 
frontier  and  promote  commercial  inter- 
course between  her  sea-ports,  the  Ohio 
valley  and  the  lake  regions.  In  the 
galaxy  of  brave  New  Englanders,  who 
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labored  indefatigably  for  the  settlement 
of  the  valley,  two  characters  stand  out 
— strong,  bold,  picturesque.  Nature, 
education,  association  and  the  resources 
of  the  time  peculiarly  fitted  each  for 
the  part  he  was  called  upon  to  take  in 
the  inception  and  carrying  out  of  the 
“ Ohio  scheme  of  settlement.”  In  their 
foresight,  sagacity,  moral  courage  and 
physical  daring  are  reflected  the  sturdy 
qualities  of  that  intrepid  band  of  advent- 
urers who  floated  in  the  Mayflower 
down  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
and,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, laid  out,  April  7,  1788,  the  first 
English  settlement  in  the  Northwestern 
territory. 

A descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Gen- 
eral Rufus  Putnam,  rendered  valuable 
services  in  the  French  and  Revolution- 
ary wars.  But  however  great  were  his 
martial  exploits,  it  is  as  a developer  of 
his  country’s  resources  that  his  influ- 
ence is  chiefly  felt  and  his  fame  perpet- 
uated. His  was  the  boyhood  of  many 
a poor,  ambitious  youth,  with  whose 
struggles  Samuel  Smiles  acquaints  the 
present  generation.  When  seven  years 
old  he  lost  his  father.  The  first  two 
years  of  his  orphanage  passed  in  the 
home  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  where 
he  learned  to  read  and  acquired  that 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  never  left 
him  and  was  never  wholly  appeased. 
His  mother  marrying  again,  he  went 
home  to  find  in  his  father’s  place  one 
Captain  Sadler,  an  illiterate  man,  who 
despised  learning  and  denied  young 
Putnam  all  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. The  captain  kept  an  inn. 


Rufus  earned  a few  pennies  waiting 
upon  the  guests.  These  he  invested  in 
ammunition,  which,  together  with  an 
old  shotgun,  enabled  him  to  hunt  par- 
tridges. From  the  sale  of  this  game  he 
bought  a speller  and  arithmetic.  But 
the  light  of  a tallow  candle  was  now 
withheld,  while  harder  still  to  bear  was 
the  ridicule  cast  by  him  who  stood  in 
his  father’s  place.  When  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a mill- 
wright. Here  his  education  was  equally 
neglected.  But  the  natural  bent  could 
not  be  checked.  Persevering,  he  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  of  the  En- 
glish language  to  leave  historical  manu- 
scripts, which  in  vigor  of  thought  and 
clearness  of  expression  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  productions  of  the  college- 
bred  men  of  that  period.  Nevertheless, 
Putnam  felt  his  educational  defects. 
“ Oh,  my  children,’"  is  the  pathetic 
appeal  he  left  to  his  descendants,  “ be- 
ware you  neglect  not  the  education  of 
any  under  your  charge  as  I was  neg- 
lected.” But  if  Putnam  was  without 
college  training,  or  natural  quick  or 
brilliant  parts,  he  was  rich  in  good 
common  sense,  sound  judgment,  pa- 
tience and  great  power  of  endurance. 
In  these  qualities,  linked  to  the  skill 
of  an  engineer,  Washington’s  star  of 
hope  rose  on  Dorchester  Heights.  In 
1776  the  Continental  congress  ap- 
propriated lands  as  bounties  for  officers 
and  soldiers , who  should  serve  during 
the  war.  As  early  as  1783,  Putnam 
forwarded  to  General  Washington  an 
able  letter,  together  with  a petition 
signed  by  285  officers  of  the  army, 
asking  congress  that  the  Northwestern 
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territory  might  be  formed  into  a dis- 
tinct government  or  colony  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  their  bounty 
lands  might  be  assigned  to  them  in  this 
district  and  provisions  made  for  a 
further  grant  of  land  to  such  of  the 
army  as  wished  to  become  adventurers 
in  the  new  government.  This,  the  first 
definite  step,  outside  of  congress,  to- 
wards the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
failed  despite  Washington’s  intercession 
to  secure  the  action  of  that  body. 
Putnam  and  his  companion’s  desire 
to  begin  a new  life  in  the  western  coun- 
try, however,  was  too  deeply  rooted  to 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Forced  to  seek 
employment,  he  now  went  as  surveyor 
into  the  Massachusetts  bounty  lands 
in  Maine,  while  his  old  war  comrade, 
General  Tupper,  returned  into  the  Ohio 
valley.  Two  years  later  the  veterans 
met  and  related  their  experiences  round 
the  New  England  fireside.  So  marvel- 
ous were  Tupper’s  reports  of  the  Ohio 
country,  that  the  scheme  of  settlement 
was  revived  and  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  “ Ohio  Company  of  Asso- 
ciates,” at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern, 
in  Boston,  on  the  first  of  March,  1786. 
The  first  directors  were  General  Rufus 
Putnam,  General  Samuel  H.  Parsons 
and  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler.  This  com- 
pany subsequently  appealed  to  congress 
for  the  purchase  of  as  much  land  in 
that  part  of  the  valley  indicated  in  the 
officers’  petition  of  1883,  as  could  be 
paid  for  with  one  million  dollars.  They 
proposed  to  exchange  the  “ final  certifi- 
cates” in  payment  for  the  land,  to  convert 
the  officers’  war  legacies  into  future 
homes  westward  of  the  Ohio  and  to 


form  a new  state.  This  petition  was 
also  unsuccessful.  Instinctively,  Putnam 
turned  at  this  crisis  to  a man  in  whom 
the  highest  physical,  mental  and  social 
qualities  combined  to  make  one  of  the 
most  skilled  diplomates  of  any  age. 

As  agent  of  the  Ohio  company,  Dr. 
Manasseh  Cutler  breathed  new  life  and 
spirit  into  the  enterprise.  A graduate 
of  Yale  college,  he  practiced  law, 
studied  theology  and  finally  became 
distinguished  in  that  remarkable  body 
of  men  known  as  the  New  England  or 
Puritan  clergy.  He  was  eminent  in 
many  departments  of  learning.  A 
chaplain  of  the  Continental  army,  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Science,  his  acquaintance  was  wide  and 
varied.  With  all  his  personal  accom- 
plishments, Dr.  Cutler  was  a carefu 
and  able  student  of  affairs.  He  was 
now  in  the  prime  of  life.  To  an  ele- 
gant and  courtly  presence,  he  added 
requisite  tact  of  manner  and  insinuating 
grace  of  speech.  A warmer  advocate, 
a more  polished  courtier,  could  scarcely 
have  been  chosen  to  negotiate  with 
congress.  In  his  ‘Life  and  Journal,’ 
two  valuable  volumes  recently  edited 
by  his  grandchildren,  he  graphically 
describes  his  memorable  visit  to  New 
York,  where  the  Continental  congress 
was  in  session  in  July,  1787.  The  jour- 
ney was  made  in  his  private  carriage — 
the  only  mode  of  travel  in  those  days — 
and  through  the  half-drawn  blinds  we 
catch  charming  bits  of  the  scattering 
farmsteads’ and  wayside  inns  of  colonial 
times.  Putting  up  his  horse  at  the 
“ Plow  and  Harrow,”  a tavern  in  the 
Bowery,  he  takes  us  into  his  confidence; 
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and  while  the  intricacies  of  the  Ohio 
purchase,  together  with  the  framing  and 
passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  are 
unraveled,  we  are  openly  confronted 
by  one  of  the  foremost  makers  of  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  purchase  and  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  were  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
transaction.  The  purchase  would  not 
have  been  made  without  the  ordinance, 
and  the  ordinance  could  not  have  been 
enacted  except  as  an  essential  condition 
of  the  purchase.  Both  were  before 
congress  and  under  consideration  when 
Dr.  Cutler  appeared  before  that  body. 
The  forty  letters  of  introduction  he 
carried  from  influential  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts gave  him  immediate  entree 
among  the  members  of  congress.  His 
breadth  of  mind,  personal  accomplish- 
ments and  polished  manners  particu- 
larly impressed  the  southern  members, 
whose  acquaintance  he  chiefly  culti- 
vated. They  said  they  had  never  beheld 
his  like  in  a northern  man.  The  south- 
ern states  prevailed  in  congress.  The 
agent  needed  their  votes.  There  was  then 
a feeling — indeed  it  still  exists — that 
New  England  did  not  favor  the  settle- 
ment of  the  west.  Massachusetts  had 
thirty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
in  the  Province  of  Maine  for  sale,  and 
it  was  the  policy  of  her  members  to 
turn  emigration  in  that  direction. 
Knowing  this,  it  was  to  the  Ohio  agent’s 
advantage  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
New  England  and  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  southern  members.  From 
his  journal  we  learn  that  Colonel  Car- 
rington, Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Mr. 
Grayson,  all  of  Virginia,  were  his  warm- 
est friends  and  confidential  advisers. 


His  stay  in  New  York  was  a series  of 
social  attentions,  which  helped  rather 
than  hindered  the  accomplishment  of 
his  business.  He  used  these  oppor- 
tunities to  urge  his  suit  with  the  heads 
of  departments,  the  board  of  treasury 
and  the  leaders  of  public  sentiment  in 
congress.  The  credit  of  the  United 
States  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  He 
claimed  that  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  would  absorb  the  floating  debt. 
He  urged  the  importance  of  a system- 
atic occupation  of  the  west  by  a large 
colony  of  industrious,  enterprising, 
patriotic  men,  such  as  stood  ready  to 
emigrate  thither  as  a result  of  the  Ohio 
purchase.  Without  expense  to  the 
government,  they  would  form  a barrier 
of  defence  from  the  British  in  the  north 
and  the  Indian  tribes  in.  the  territory. 
This  was  the  first  proposal  made  for  the 
purchase  of  the  public  lands.  His 
arguments  deeply  impressed  all  whose 
influence  was  desired.  They  promised 
him  their  cooperation  and  their  votes. 
The  personal  magnetism  of  the  man 
and  the  adroit  diplomacy  of  the  agent 
prevailed  everywhere.  “ I cannot  con- 
ceive,” said  Dr.  Holton,  a distinguished 
member  from  Massachusetts,  “ how  Dr. 
Cutler  so  soon  and  so  warmly  engaged 
the  friendship  of  members,  for  since  I 
have  been  a member  of  that  body  I 
have  never  known  so  much  attention 
paid  to  any  one  person.” 

Land  without  law  was  useless  to  men 
schooled  in  the  essential  principles  of 
human  rights — all  the  firm  foundations 
upon  which  a republic  can  stand.  In 
dealing  with  congress,  Dr.  Cutler  was 
entrusted  by  his  associates  without 
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limitation  or  instruction.  His  wants 
and  theirs  were  identical.  He  repre- 
sented Massachusetts  men,  who  had,  in 
their  constitution  of  1780,  abolished 
slavery,  established  public  schools  for 
general  education,  and  framed  the  most 
advanced  code  of  laws  concerning  the 
liberties  and  national  rights  of  man, 
civil  jurisprudence  and  public  polity, 
which  the  world  had  then  seen.  He, 
with  a hundred  of  his  neighbors,  was 
ready  to  venture  life  and  fortune  in  the 
western  wilderness,  but  unless  they  could 
take  thither  Massachusetts  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, the  plan  of  emigration  would 
fail.  While  he  argued  the  feasibility  of 
selling  the  lands  to  the  Ohio  company, 
he  urged  with  equal  eloquence  the  para- 
mount- importance  of  the  Organic  law. 
In  her  avidity  to  diminish  the  National 
debt,  congress  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  framing  laws  satisfactory  to  the 
agent’s  demands.  The  result  was  the 
passage,  on  July  13,  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  The  ordinance  is  a condensed 
abstract  of  the  Massachusetts  constitu- 
tion of  1780.  That  congress  had  no 
intention  of  framing  an  ordinance  on 
this  basis  until  after  Dr.  Cutler’s  arrival 
in  New  York,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  is 
now  undisputed.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
labors  of  congress  had  brought  forth 
abstractions,  skeletons,  mere  outlines. 
That  these  efforts  embraced  valuable 
principles  and  their  originators  deserve 
full  credit,  cannot  be  refuted.  But  in 
no  instance  did  they  embody  those 
great  principles  for  which  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  has  since  been  distinguished 
as  “ one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
civil  jurisprudence.”  There  was  no 


provision  for  the  equal  distribution  of 
estates,  for  extending  the  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
the  right  of  conscience,  knowledge  or 
education ; nothing  was  said  of  the 
articles  of  compact,  which  were  to  re- 
main unaltered  forever,  unless  by  com- 
mon consent.  Excepting  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
Ordinance  of  1784,  in  which  there  was 
a clause  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritory after  1800,  the  question  of  slavery 
was  not  considered.  What  was  the  in- 
fluence that  wrought  in  five  days  such 
mighty  and  significant  results  ? 

July  10,  Dr.  Cutler  wrote  in  his 
journal : “ As  congress  was  now  engaged 
in  settling  the  form  of  government  for 
the  Federal  territory,  for  which  a bill 
had  been  prepared  and  a copy  sent  to 
me,  with  leave  to  make  remarks  and 
propose  amendments,  and  which  I had 
taken  the  liberty  to  remark  upon,  and 
to  propose  several  amendments,  I 
thought  this  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  Philadelphia.”  Return- 
ing to  New  York  six  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance,  we  find  this  in 
his  journal  under  date  July  19  : “ Called 
on  members  of  congress  very  early  this 
morning;  was  furnished  with  the  ordi- 
nance establishing  a government  in  the 
western  Federal  territory.  It  is  in  a 
degree  new  modeled.  The  amendments 
I proposed  have  all  been  made  except 
one,  and  that  is  better  qualified.” 
There  is  no  record  of  the  precise 
amendments  he  suggested,  but  there  is 
traditional  testimony  worthy  of  accept- 
ance in  establishing  his  claims  to  the 
authorship  of  its  most  important  prin- 
ciples— the  articles  relating  to  religion, 
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education  and  slavery.  Not  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  did  he 
enter  fully  upon  this  negotiation  for  the 
purchase  of  the  lands.  The  subterfuges 
to  which  the  agent  had  recourse  to  bring 
about  his  desired  end  reveal  that  lobby- 
ing was  not  a lost  art  among  our  an- 
cestors. Displeased  with  the  terms  of 
purchase  now  offered  by  congress,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  purchasing 
lands  of  some  of  the  states,  who  would 
give  him  incomparably  better  terms, 
and  proposed  to  leave  the  city  at  once. 
This  ruse  had  the  desired  effect  and 
facilitated  matters.  A secret  proposal 
was  now  made  to  him  from  a number  of 
the  principal  characters  of  America,  to 
extend  the  contract  and  take  in  another 
company,  who  desired  to  purchase  three 
million  acres  of  land  for  private  specu- 
lation. This  “ speculation  ” was  the 
Scioto  company.  Colonel  William 
Duer  projected  it.  He  had  influence  in 
congress  to  procure  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  for  the  Ohio  company’s  pur- 
chase by  connecting  with  it  the  Scioto 
speculation.  Convinced  that  without 
this  influence,  the  success  of  his  nego- 
tiations for  the  Ohio  company  would 
not  be  assured,  and  upon  terms  dic- 
tated by  himself,  Dr.  Cutler  acceded. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  directors  to 
have  General  Parsons  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory.  Subsequently, 
learning  that  General  St.  Clair,  presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  congress,  was 
ambitious  to  be  governor,  Dr.  Cutler, 
to  secure  his  influence  in  the  purchase, 
waived  his  preferences  for  General 
Parsons. 

“I  was  now  fully  convinced,”  he 
3 


writes,  “ that  it  was  good  policy  to  give 
up  Parsons  and  openly  appear  solicitous 
that  St.  Clair  might  be  appointed 
governor.  Several  gentlemen  have  told 
me  that  our  matters  went  on  much  better 
since  St.  Clair  and  his  friends  had  been 
informed  that  we  had  given  up  Parsons, 
and  that  I had  solicited  the  eastern 
members  in  favor  of  his  appointment.” 
Again  he  writes  : “ We  now  entered  into 
the  true  spirit  of  negotiations  with  great 
bodies  ; every  machine  in  the  city  that 
it  is  possible  to  set  to  work,  we  now  put 
in  motion.”  On  the  following  day  an 
ordinance  passed  congress  in  the  agent’s 
terms,  by  which  was  secured  a grant 
of  near  five  million  acres  of  land, 
amounting  to  three  millions  and  a half 
of  dollars,  one  million  and  a half  of 
acres  for  the  Ohio  company,  and  the 
remainder  for  private  speculation.  Only 
by  extending  the  contract  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  Scioto  company,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  secure  the  grant  of  land 
for  the  establishment  of  a university  and 
the  support  of  a ministry,  which,  next 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purchase 
itself,  were  objects  of  deepest  solicitude 
to  Dr.  Cutler.  His  business  completed, 
he  left  New  York  with  reluctance  and 
set  out  for  his  home  at  Ipswich,  near 
Boston,  where  he  continued  to  labor  in 
the  cause  of  the  western  Country,  ex- 
horting his  neighbors,  and  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  pioneer  preparation,  as  his 
journal  amply  testifies  : “ Sent  every 
man  in  the  parish  an  invitation  to  assist 
me  in  hauling  wood  to  make  wagons  for 
the  western  country,”  he  writes.  With 
his  own  hand  he  painted  in  black  letters 
on  the  great  emigrant  wagons  that  set 
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out  from  his  parish,  “ To  Marietta  on 
the  Ohio .” 

He  expected  at  the  time  to  become  a 
settler  on  the  Muskingum,  but  with  the 
exception  of  two  visits  to  the  valley,  he 
remained  a citizen  of  Massachusetts. 
Not  so  with  General  Putnam.  The 
purchase  completed,  he  set  out  with  his 
associates  at  once  to  take  possession  of 
the  land.  The  company  had  previously 
ordered  that  four  surveyors  should  be 
employed  and  twenty-two  men  to  attend 
them  ; that  there  should  be  added  to 
this  number  twenty  men,  including  six 
boat-builders,  four  house  carpenters,  one 
blacksmith  and  nine  common  workmen. 
The  surveyors  were  Colonel  Ebenezer 
Sproat,  Anselm  Tapper  and  John  Mat- 
thews from  Massachusetts,  and  Colonel 
Putnam  and  Jonathan  Meigs  from 
Connecticut.  The  boat-builders  and 
mechanics,  in  all  twenty  men,  started 
under  the  command  of  Major  Haffield 
White  from  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
December,  1787,  and  reached  Simrall’s 
ferry,  on  the  Youghiogheny  river,  thirty 
miles  above  Pittsburgh,  late  in  January. 
The  surveyors  and  their  attendants, 
numbering  twenty-six,  met  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  early  in  January,  and  be- 
gan, under  the  command  of  General 
Putnam  and  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat, 
their  wearisome  journey  into  the 
promised  land.  Reaching  the  mountains, 
there  were  such  depths  of  snow  that 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  wagons. 
“ Our  only  resource,”  says  General 
Putnam,  “ was  to  build  sleds  and  har- 
ness tandem,  and  in]  this  manner,  with 
four  sleds  and  men  marching  in  front,  we 
set  forward  and  reached  the  4 Yoh  * the 


fourteenth  February.”  The  men  were 
obliged  to  break  the  way  through  the 
snow  for  the  horses  to  follow  with  their 
sleds.  But  a few  miles  of  the  journey 
were  accomplished  each  day,  and  night 
found  them  bivouacked  round  large  fires 
kindled  in  the  woods.  To  men  untried 
at  Rhode  Island,  Brandywine  and  York- 
to  wn  these  difficulties  might  have  seemed 
unsurmountable.  In  two  weeks  the 
brave  adventurers  reached  the  “ Yoh,” 
where  the  other  detachment  was  met. 
The  boats  in  which  they  were  to  com- 
plete the  journey  were  not  ready.  The 
remainder  of  February  and  March  was 
spent,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Jonathan  Devol,  the  architect  and 
superintendent  of  the  boat-building,  in 
completing  the  flotilla.  It  consisted 
of  a galley  of  fifty  tons’  capacity,  a flat 
boat  of  three  tons’  burthen  and  three 
canoes.  The  galley  was  forty-five  feet 
long,  twelve  feet  broad,  and  was  stoutly 
built ; it  had  a covered  deck,  which 
was  high  enough  for  a man  to  walk  under 
without  stooping,  and  the  sides  were  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  force  of 
a bullet.  At  length,  after  months  of 
wearied  travel  and  work  and  waiting,  the 
emigrants  launched  the  galley,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  “ Mayflower,” 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  1,  and  passing 
down  the  tributary,  entered  the  tranquil 
water  of  the  Ohio.  What  dreams  of 
hope  and  gladness  dilated  the  souls  of 
these  brave  sons,  accustomed  to  the 
sterile  soil  of  New  England,  as  the  shift- 
ing beauty  and  wild  luxuriance  of  sky 
and  hill  and  stream  unfolded  to  their 
eager  vision  ! 

Sailing  down  that  fair  river,  under 
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April’s  varying  sky,  did  they  foresee 
the  mighty  results  Providence  had  in 
reserve  for  that  seed  they  were  about  to 
sow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  ! 
The  sun  had  reached  the  meridian  when 
the  Mayflower  landed  on  that  memor- 
able day  in  the  annals  of  Ohio.  The 
erection  of  temporary  habitations  be- 
gan at  once.  The  following  day  the 
surveyors  laid  out  the  town.  In  memory 
of  France’s  unhappy  young  queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  they  called  it  Marietta 
— the  key-stone  to  the  great  northwest. 

“ No  colony  in  America,”  wrote  Gen- 
eral Washington,  “ was  ever  settled 
under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that 
which  has  just  begun  at  Muskingum. 
Information,  property  and  strength  will 
be  its  characteristics.  I know  many  of 
the  settlers  personally,  and  there  were 
never  men  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  such  a community.” 

The  mechanical  skill  of  General  Put- 
nam and  the  practical  knowledge  of  his 
associates  soon  saw  the  necessity  of 
erecting  strong  block-houses  and  fortifi- 
cations. Despite  the  treaties  then  exist- 
ing, Putnam’s  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character  warned  him  of  the  importance 
of  protecting  the  settlers  from  outbreaks 
that  might  ensue.  The  wisdom  of  this 
foresight  was  manifest  in  the  Indian 
wars  that  soon  harassed  the  colony, 
which,  together  with  the  failure  of  the 
corn  crop,  increased  the  hardships  of 
the  settlers  and,  for  a time,  checked  the 
tide  of  emigration.  The  Ordinance 
of  1787  went  into  effect  with  the  arrival 


of  Governor  St.  Clair,  on  July  9 of  the 
same  year.  This  matchless  legislation, 
as  has  been  said,  was  a “ pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  of  fire  by  night”  in  the 
settlement  of  the  territory.  Coming 
without  precedent,  it  had  no  old  formu- 
las or  traditions  to  wipe  out.  It  took 
immediate  root  in  virgin  soil  and  its 
fruits  are  to-day  apparent  in  the  pros- 
perity, loyalty  and  equal  distribution  of 
resources  characteristic  of  the  great 
northwest.  “ Never,  probably,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,”  said  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  “ did  a measure  of  legislation  so 
mightily  exceed  the  anticipations  of  the 
legislators.”  Every  man  on  board  the 
Mayflower  left  an  impress  for  good  upon 
the  institutions  of  Marietta.  “ I knew 
them  all,”  said  Lafayette ; “ they  were 
the  bravest  of  the  Lbrave — better  men 
never  lived.” 

The  town  settled,  General  Putnam 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
every  phase  of  its  growth.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  territorial  legislature  and 
the  convention  that  framed  the  state 
constitution.  He  is  truly  the  foremost 
builder  of  Ohio,  sharing,  as  he  did,  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life,  and  by 
his  enthusiasm  and  indomitable  will, 
inspiring  his  comrades  in  their  great 
design — to  found  a state  worthy  of  the 
Republic  preserved  by  their  blood. 
From  such  beginnings  have  sprung,  in  a 
century,  five  great  commonwealths, 
husbanded  by  twelve  millions  of  people. 

L.  R.  McCabe. 
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OUR  HIGHEST  TERRITORIAL  COURT  AND  JUDGES. 


The  Ordinance  of  1787 , passed  by  the 
Continental  congress  on  the  thirteenth  of 
July  of  said  year,  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwestern  territory,  contained  a 
provision  for  the  organization  of  a terri- 
torial court  to  be  composed  of  three 
judges  who  should  reside  in  the  territory, 
each  to  be  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  therein,  any  two  of 
whom,  however,  were  to  constitute  a 
quorum  and  hold  a court.  It  was  to  be  a 
court  of  common  law  jurisdiction,  com- 
posed of  judges  appointed  by  congress  for 
life  or  during  good  behavior,  with  author- 
ity to  hold  courts  once  a year  in  the  organ- 
ized counties  of  the  territory  wherever 
they  deemed  it  necessary,  and  where  it 
was  practicable.  This  court,  composed 
of  judges  thus  chosen,  appointed  or 
elected  by  congress,  and  thus  organized 
by  National  authority,  seems  to  have  been 
a tribunal  that  had  original  jurisdiction  to 
a certain  extent,  and  also  exercised  the 
powers  of  appellate  courts — was,  in  fact,  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  the  territory. 

These  territorial  judges  also  performed 
other  than  judicial  duties.  In  cooperation 
with  the  executive  of  the  territory,  they 
exercised  legislative  functions,  any  two  of 
them,  with  the  governor,  forming  a quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  legislative  duties. 
In  their  legislative  functions  they  were  not 
limited  to  original  enactments,  but  were 
authorized,  at  their  discretion,  to  select  or 
adopt  such  of  the  statutes  of  the  original 
states  as  they  might  suppose  better  adapted 


to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory than  such  original  laws  they  might 
enact,  but  none  of  either  class,  however, 
were  operative  without  the  approval  of 
congress.  One  of  the  laws  they  passed 
provided  “ that  the  common  law  of  En- 
gland, and  all  statutes  in  aid  thereof,  made 
previous  to  the  fourth  year  of  James  the 
First,  should  be  in  full  force  within  the 
territory.” 

This  joint  exercise  of  legislative  powers 
by  the  governor  of  the  Northwest  territory 
and  the  territorial  judges  was  allowable* 
legal  and  practiced  only  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  first  grade  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment, that  is  from  1788  until  1799,  the 
time  when  the  second  or  representative 
grade  of  government  was  started,  by  the 
organization  of  a joint  legislative  body, 
composed  of  a council  of  five  members 
selected  by  congress  out  of  a list  of  ten 
gentlemen,  each  of  whom  being  the  owner 
of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  situated  in 
the  territory,  whose  names  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  popular  branch  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  a body  with  which  the 
council  was  to  act  conjointly  in  passing  the 
territorial  laws,  whose  members  were  to  be 
each  the  owner  of  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  the  territory,  and  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote  of  districts  for  two  years, 
while  members  of  the  council  were  chosen 
and  commissioned  to  serve  for  five  years. 

The  first  bench  of  territorial  judges,  as 
chosen  by  the  Continental  congress  on  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  1787,  was  composed 
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of  General  James  M.  Varnum  of  Rhode 
Island,  General  Samuel  H.  Parsons  of 
Connecticut,  and  Major  John  Armstrong 
of  Pennsylvania  ; the  last  named,  however, 
declined  the  appointment,  and  Judge  John 
Cleves  Symmes  of  New  Jersey  was  ap- 
pointed by  congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  nineteenth  of  February,  1788,  and  he 
accepted  the  position  and  served  until  the 
expiration  of  the  territorial  government  in 
March,  1803. 

In  January,  1789,  Judge  Varnum  died, 
and  General  William  Barton  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  tenth  of  August  of  said  year.  He, 
however,  declined  the  position,  having 
been  severely  wounded  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war  ; was  in  a measure  disqualified 
for  arduous  public  service,  whether  mili- 
tary or  civil,  though  he  had  served  as  a 
member  of  a convention  which  passed 
upon  the  question  of  adopting  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  General 
Barton  commanded  the  force  that,  in  1777, 
captured  the  British  commander,  General 
Prescott,  for  which  service  congress  voted 
him  a sword,  a colonel’s  commission  and 
a grant  of  land.  He  was  preeminently  a 
meritorious  soldier  and  a patriotic  states- 
man, and  if  he  could  have  accepted  the 
judgeship  would  have  made  an  eminent 
jurist. 

Judge  George  Turner,  a Revolutionary 
soldier  and  a personal  friend  of  President 
Washington,  was,  on  the  twelfth  of  Septem- 
ber, commissioned  by  the  latter  a terri- 
torial judge  to  fill  the  place  declined  by 
General  Barton.  Judge  Turner  was  a 
native  of  England,  born  in  1750,  came  to 
the  United  States  before  the  Revolution, 
joined  the  American  army  as  a captain  at 


the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  severe  engage- 
ments as  a heroic  soldier  and  pure  patriot. 
Judge  Turner  served  as  territorial  judge, 
with  credit  and  honor,  from  1789  until 
1797,  when  he  resigned  his  office.  He 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1833,  and  died 
in  that  city  on  the  sixteenth  of  March, 
1843,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-three 
years. 

Judge  Parsons  met  his  death  by  drown- 
ing in  the  Big  Beaver  river,  on  the  tenth 
of  November,  1789,  and  was  succeeded  on 
the  bench  by  Judge  Rufus  Putnam,  who 
was  appointed  March  31,  1790,  and  served 
a number  of  years,  when  he  resigned  the 
judgeship  to  accept  of  other  offices,  both 
civil  and  military,  in  which  he  rendered 
highly  valuable  services  to  his  country. 
The  truth  to  say,  General  and  Judge  Rufus 
Putnam  made  himself  one  of  the  most 
valuable  men  that  ever  acquired  a resi- 
dence in  the  Northwest  territory.  Some- 
what extended  biographical  sketches  of 
Judges  Parsons  and  Putnam  have  hereto- 
fore been  given  by  the  writer  in  a paper 
published  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  remark  further 
upon  the  honored  career  and  character- 
istics of  these  venerated  territorial  jurists, 
early-tirne  distinguished  pioneers,  Revolu- 
tionary patriots,  statesmen,  soldiers  and 
eminent  citizens  of  the  Northwest  territory. 

Judge  Joseph  Gilman  attained  to  the 
territorial  judgeship  December  22,  1796. 
He  was  the  immediate  successor  to  Judge 
Rufus  Putnam,  who  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  bench  as  a territorial  judge  to  accept 
of  other  official  positions,  both  military 
and  civil,  in  which  he  served  with  great 
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credit  and  decided  ability.  Among  those 
positions  was  that  of  brigadier-general  in 
General  Wayne’s  army  ; also  that  of  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  certain  Indian 
tribes,  and  that  of  surveyor-general  of  the 
territory,  serving  in  the  latter  office  until 
the  termination  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment in  1803  ; also  served  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1802. 

Gilman  was  long  an  honored  name 
throughout  “ the  Territory  Northwest  of 
the  River  Ohio,”  and  especially  about 
Marietta,  Honorable  Benjamin  Ives  Gil- 
man being  chosen  by  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington county  a member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  Ohio’s  first  constitution  in 
1802,  and  he  bore  himself  well  among  the 
Putnams,  Massies,  Worthingtons,  Mor- 
rows, Tiffins,  Wells,  Byrds,  Dunlavys, 
Baldwins  and  others  of  that  able  and 
dignified  body.  Judge  Gilman  served  as 
judge  until  1803. 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  jr.,  received 
the  appointment  of  territorial  judge  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1798,  to  succeed  Judge  Turner, 
who  had  then  recently  resigned  the  judge- 
ship.  Judge  Meigs  came  to  the  territory 
early  enough  in  1788  to  be  present  at 
the  organization  thereof  in  July  of  said 
year,  and  served  as  judge  from  February, 
1798,  until  the  termination  of  the  territo- 
rial government,  early  in  1803,  his  col- 
leagues on  the  bench  during  those  five 
years  being  Judges  Symmes  and  Gilman  ; 
and  it  may  also  be  incidentally  remarked 
that  Judge  Meigs  was  made  a judge  of  the 
state  supreme  court  upon  the  organization 
of  the  state  government  in  March,  1803. 
In  a former  number  of  the  Magazine  of 
Western  History  the  writer  gave  an 
extended  biographical  sketch  of  Judge 
Meigs,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of 


doing  so  in  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say 
in  addition,  briefly,  that  Judge  Meigs  had 
been  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  ; became  the  war  governor 
of  Ohio  during  the  War  of  1812-15  with 
England ; wTas  an  active  major-general 
during  a portion  of  that  conflict ; served 
several  years  as  a member  of  the  United 
States  senate,  and  was  a very  popular  and 
efficient  postmaster-general  from  1814  to 
1823. 

The  truth  to  say,  our  territorial  judges 
were  exceptionally  and  preeminently  pure- 
minded,  able,  patriotic  jurists  and  states- 
men of  tried  integrity  and  honor,  who  had 
taken  lessons  in  the  science  of  government 
from  our  Revolutionary  fathers — men  who 
had  been  largely  under  the  eyes  of  Wash- 
ington, the  father  of  his  country  ; of  Ham- 
ilton, of  Knox,  of  Adams,  of  Jay,  of 
Marshall,  of  Jefferson,  of  Patrick  Henry  ; 
men  they  were  who  had  met  on  our  Rev- 
olutionary battle-fields  with  the  Lees,  the 
Morgans,  with  Knox  and  Gates  and 
Greene,  La  Fayette,  DeKalb,  Kosciusko, 
Lincoln,  with  Sullivan  and  Wayne  and 
others  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen  of  our 
Revolutionary  era ; men  were  they  of  the 
“heroic  age”  of  our  Republic;  honored 
names  they  all  bore,  and  honorably  iden- 
tified they  all  were  with  the  military  and 
civil  history  of  our  country,  and  with  the 
most  honored  names  connected  with 
American  history,  American  interests, 
American  honor ! As  we  all  know,  a 
member  of  the  family  of  one  of  the  judges 
(the  only  one  who  had  worn  the  ermine 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ter- 
ritorial government)  developed  in  the 
succeeding  generation  into  a very  popular 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Isaac  Smucker. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  call  a number  of 
persons  met  in  Crestline  on  April  14  and 
15,  1869,  and  there  resolved  to  organize 
a new  political  party.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  this  mere  resolve.  It 
is  a resolve  that  has  often  been  taken  very 
lightly — often  with  no  other  desire  than 
to  seek  revenge  for  fancied  wrongs  or 
grievances  from  the  then  existing  parties, 
sometimes  in  the  hope  of  getting  office. 
This  resolve,  however,  was  taken  without 
the  expectation  of  securing  office  except, 
perhaps,  in  a remote  future,  and  then  only 
when  the  people  of  the  state  and  Nation 
had  been  won,  by  long  years  of  educa- 
tional work,  to  see  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  demands  of  this  new  party.  The 
number  of  persons  who  met  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  variously  stated — -by  some 
as  high  as  seventeen  and  by  others  at 
thirteen.  It  was  certainly  a very  small 
number,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  have  stood  firmly  by  their  principles 
there  declared.  Unfortunately,  the  min- 
utes of  that  meeting  have  not  been  pre- 
served, and  we  can  only  give  their  names 
as  remembered  by  some  of  those  who 
participated.  They  are  as  follows  : Rev. 
Hugh  L.  Parrish,  Jay  Odell,  L.  B.  Silver, 
Rev.  E.  J.  Fiery,  George  P.  Burwell,  J. 
A.  Spencer,  J.  E.  Ingersoll,  Grove  N. 
Abby,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Booth,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Tyrrill,  Seynar  Williams,  Jackson  C. 


II. 

Murduck,  J.  J.  Barnes,  Dr.  C.  H.  Merrick. 
By  this  assembly  a call  was  made  for  a 
state  convention,  which  was  held  in  Mans- 
field on  July  14,  1869,  which  nominated 
a full  state  ticket.  Rev.  Samuel  Scott 
was  the  candidate  for  governor.  At  the 
October  election  of  that  year  this  ticket 
received  679  votes. 

We  shall  not  trace  the  history  of  the 
party  in  this  state  further,  except  to  give 
the  vote  received  by  it  from  year  to  year 
up  to  the  present  time:  1869 — 679; 

1870 — 2,812;  1871 — 4,084;  1872 — 2,- 

100;  1873—10,270;  1874—7,815;  1875 
—2,591;  18  76—1,636;  1877—4,836; 

1878—5,682;  1879—4,145;  1880—2,- 

616;  1881  — 16,597;  1882  — 12,202; 

1883 — 8,362;  1884 — 11,269;  *885 — 28,- 
081;  1886  — 28,982;  1887  — 29,700; 

18S8 — about  25,000.  This  is  the  highest 
vote  given  in  presidential  years.  The 
figures  for  the  October  elections  for  the 
presidential  years  would  vary  some  from 
this.  We  have  given  this  history  of  the 
party  in  Ohio  for  the  reason  of  its  being 
the  only  state  that  seems  to  have  kept  up 
its  organization  from  1869  t0  this  time, 
showing  a vote  every  year,  and  because  of 
the  prominence  of  the  men  engaged  in 
that  movement,  many  of  them  having 
been  among  the  foremost  in  the  state  and 
National  party  from  that  time  until  the 
present. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PROHI- 
BITION PARTY. 

During  the  session  of  the  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  held  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  May  27,  1869,  a call 
was  made  for  a separate  meeting  of  all 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  independent 
political  action.  Jonathan  H.  Orne  of 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  J.  A.  Spencer  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  secretary.  After  discussion 
and  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Rev.  John 
Russell  of  Detroit,  Michigan ; Professor 
Daniel  Wilkins  of  Bloomington,  Illinois  ; 
J.  A.  Spencer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  ; John 
N.  Stearns  of  New  York  City,  and  James 
Black  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  should 
be  appointed  to  prepare  and  issue  a call 
for  a National  Prohibition  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a National 
Prohibition  party,  to  be  constituted  and 
to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
committee  might  determine. 

The  committee  prepared  and  issued  the 
following  call,  which  from  its  historical 
interest  is  here  quoted  in  full,  with  the 
names  appended  thereto  : 

“ To  the  Friends  of  Temperance , Law  and 

Order  in  the  United  States  : 

“ The  moral,  social  and  political  evils 
of  intemperance  and  the  non-enforcement 
of  the  liquor  laws  are  so  fearful  and 
prominent,  and  the  causes  thereof  are  so 
intrenched  and  protected  by  governmental 
authority  and  party  interest,  that  the  sup- 
pression of  these  evils  calls  upon  the 
friends  of  temperance ; and  the  duties 
connected  with  home,  religion  and  public 
peace  demand  that  old  political  ties  and 


associations  shall  be  sundered,  and  a dis- 
tinct political  party,  with  prohibition  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  as  the  most 
prominent  feature,  should  be  organized. 

“ The  distinctive  political  issues  that 
have  for  years  past  interested  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  comparatively  unim- 
portant, or  fully  settled,  and  in  this  aspect 
the  time  is  auspicious  for  a decided  and 
practical  effort  to  overcome  the  dread 
power  of  the  liquor  trade. 

“ The  undersigned  do  therefore  ear- 
nestly invite  all  friends  of  temperance  and 
the  enforcement  of  law,  and  favorable  to 
distinct  political  action  for  the  promotion 
of  the  same,  to  meet  in  general  mass  con- 
vention in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  Wednes- 
day, the  first  day  of  September,  1869,  at 
eleven  o’clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  for  distinct  political  action  for 
temperance. 

“ All  churches,  Sunday-schools  and  tem- 
perance societies  of  all  names  are  re- 
quested to  send  delegates,  and  all  persons 
favorable  to  this  movement  are  invited  to 
meet  at  the  time  and  place  above 
stated.” 

Among  many  others  the  following  were 
some  of  the  prominent  names  appended 
to  this  call : J.  H.  Orne,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts;  J.  A.  Spencer,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  ; Rev.  Peter  Stryker,  D.  D.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania  ; T.  M.  Van  Court, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Wm.  Hargreaves,  M.  D., 
Reading,  Pennsylvania ; D.  W.  Gage, 
Ames,  Iowa ; L.  B.  Silver,  Salem  (now 
Cleveland),  Ohio ; Neal  Dow,  Portland, 
Maine;  Rev.  John  Russell,  Detroit, 
Michigan  ; James  Black,  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania ; Jay  Odell,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
D.  R.  Pershing,  Warsaw,  Indiana  ; General 
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J.  S.  Smith,  Kingston,  New  York  ; George 
S.  Tambling,  jr.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ; Rev. 
Moses  Smith,  Xenia,  Ohio  ; A.  T.  Proctor, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ; Peterfield  Trent,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia ; George  P.  Burwell, 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Rev.  N.  E.  Cobleigh, 
D.  D.,  Athens,  Tennessee ; Rev.  George 
Lansing  Taylor,  New  York  City. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION 
PARTY. 

Pursuant  to  call,  nearly  five  hundred 
delegates  from  the  states  of  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennes- 
see, Vermont,  Wisconsin  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  assembled  in  Farwell  hall, 
Chicago,  Wednesday,  September  i,  1869. 
D.  R.  Pershing  of  Indiana  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  read  the  call,  and,  on 
» his  motion,  Rev.  John  Russell  of  Michi- 
gan was  chosen  temporary  chairman,  and 
J.  A.  Spencer  of  Ohio  temporary  secre- 
tary. Rev.  Dr.  Evarts,  upon  request  of 
the  chairman,  in  prayer  asked  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  labors  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Honorable  Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York 
being  present,  was  called  upon  and  ad- 
dressed the  convention. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
permanent  organization,  James  Black  of 
Pennsylvania  was  chosen  permanent  chair- 
man, and  J.  A.  Spencer  of  Ohio  permanent 
secretary. 

The  convention  adopted  the  following 
platform  : 

Whereas,  Protection  and  allegiance 
4 


are  reciprocal  duties,  and  every  citizen 
who  yields  obedience  to  the  just  com- 
mands of  his  government  is  entitled  to  the 
full,  free  and  perfect  protection  of  that 
government  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal 
security,  personal  liberty  and  private  prop- 
erty ; and 

Whereas,  The  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  greatly  impairs  the  personal  security 
and  personal  liberty  of  a large  mass  of 
citizens  and  renders  private  property  in- 
secure ; and 

Whereas,  The  existing  parties  are 
hopelessly  unwilling  to  adopt  an  adequate 
policy  on  this  question  ; therefore  we,  in 
National  convention  assembled,  as  citizens 
of  this  free  Republic,  sharing  in  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  its  government,  in 
discharge  of  a solemn  duty  we  owe  to  our 
country  and  our  race,  unite  in  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  principles: 

1.  That  while  we  acknowledge  the  true 
patriotism  and  profound  statesmanship  of 
those  patriots  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  government,  securing  at  once  the 
rights  of  the  states  severally,  and  their 
inseparable  union  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, we  would  not  merely  garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  our  republican  fathers,  but 
we  do  hereby  renew  our  solemn  pledges 
of  fealty  to  the  imperishable  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence 
and  our  Federal  Constitution. 

2.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  bever- 
ages is  a dishonor  to  Christian  civilization, 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  a 
political  wrong  of  unequaled  enormity, 
subversive  of  the  ordinary  objects  of  gov- 
ernment, not  capable  of  being  regulated 
or  restrained  by  any  system  of  license 
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whatever,  but  imperatively  demanding  for 
its  suppression  effective  legal  prohibition, 
both  by  state  and  National  legislature. 

3.  That  in  view  of  this,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  existing  political  parties  either  op- 
pose or  ignore  this  great  and  paramount 
question,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing toward  the  suppression  of  the  rum 
traffic,  which  is  robbing  the  Nation  of  its 
brightest  intellects,  destroying  internal 
prosperity  and  rapidly  undermining  its 
very  foundations,  we  are  driven  by  an 
imperative  sense  of  duty  to  sever  our  con- 
nection with  these  political  parties  and 
organize  ourselves  into  a National  Pro- 
hibition party,  having  for  its  primary 
object  the  entire  suppression  of  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks. 

4.  That  while  we  adopt  the  name  of  the 
National  Prohibition  party  as  expressive 
of  our  primary  object,  and  while  we  de- 
nounce all  repudiation  of  the  public  debt 
and  pledge  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Federal  Constitution,  we  deem  it  not  ex- 
pedient at  present  to  give  prominence  to 
other  political  issues. 

5.  That  while  we  recognize  the  good 
providence  of  Almighty  God  in  supervis- 
ing the  interests  of  this  Nation  from  its 
establishment  to  the  present  time,  we 
would  not,  in  organizing  our  party  for  the 
legal  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  forget 
that  our  reliance  for  ultimate  success  must 
be  upon  the  same  Omnipotent  arm. 

6.  That  a central  executive  committee 
of  one  from  each  state  and  territory  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  appointed  by 
the  chair,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take 
such  action  as  in  their  judgment  will  best 
promote  the  interests  of  the  party. 


There  was  a lively  discussion  on  the 
third  resolution,  but  it  was  at  last  adopted 
by  a large  majority.  The  delegates  had 
gone  there  for  business,  and  they  were  de- 
termined to  complete  that  business  by  the 
organization  of  a new  party  on  a new  and 
distinct  political  question, by  which  they  pro- 
posed to  take  issue  with  both  the  old  parties 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  liquor 
question  by  government.  An  extended 
“ Address  to  the  People  ” was  issued.  The 
new  party  was,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, named  the 

NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  PARTY, 

and  the  following  central  committee  was 
appointed : Rev.  John  Russell,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  chairman ; Honorable  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  secretary ; Colonel 
S.  R.  Davidson,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ; J. 

M.  May,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin ; Hon- 
orable D.  R.  Pershing,  Warsaw,  Indiana ; 
Rev.  H.  Green,  Marshalltown,  Iowa ; C.  * 
B.  Hull,  Chicago,  Illinois ; John  T. 
Ustick,  Missouri ; James  F.  Stewart,  San 
Francisco,  California ; Rev.  William 
Goodell,  Bozrahville,  Connecticut ; James 
Black,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania ; O.  K. 
Harris,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 
Professor  W.  C.  Thomas,  Junction  City, 
Kansas;  Honorable  Joshua  Nye,  Maine; 
Rev.  William  Hosmer,  Auburn,  New 
York;  Honorable  S.  B.  Ransom,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. 

This  convention  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance at  that  time.  It  brought  to- 
gether a large  number  of  representatives 
from  various  states,  who  for  the  first  time 
met  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  organizing 
politically  for  the  work  in  which  they  had, 
in  different  ways,  been  laboring  for  years. 
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They  recognized  the  fact  that  no  amount 
of  moral  or  religious  work  could  be  per- 
manently successful  in  staying  this  evil  as 
long  as  the  government  sanctioned  the 
business.  They  had  studied  the  prob- 
lems and  science  of  government  suffi- 
ciently to  discover  that  the  true  intent  and 
end  of  government  was  being  frustrated 
by  the  permission  of  a business  which  so 
demoralized  the  people  and  wasted  their 
resources. 

It  was  a very  interesting  convention, 
and  we  would  like  to  give  extended  quo- 
tations from  the  speeches  made  by  such 
men  as  John  Russell,  temporary  chair- 
man, James  Black,  permanent  chairman, 
Rev.  William  Goodell,  Honorable  Gerrit 
Smith,  G.  T.  Stewart  and  many  others, 
but  want  of  space  forbids. 

Whatever  may  be  the  private  opinion 
of  those  who  may  read  this  history,  of  the 
necessity  of  this  action  at  that  or  any 
other  time,  we  think  that  every  honest 
and  thoughtful  student  must  admit  that 
it  was  a great  undertaking.  To  organize 
and  start  on  its  course  a political  party  is 
always  a great  work.  If  any  newly  or- 
ganized party  be  destined  to  achieve  any 
great  results,  it  must  have  several  neces- 
sary elements  of  strength.  It  must  have 
a great  and  distinct  object  for  its  existence, 
and  that  object  must  be  of  a nature  for- 
eign to  the  then  prevailing  policy  of  the 
existing  parties. 

That  object  must  be  so  foreign  to  the 
policy  of  the  then  existing  parties  as  to 
make  it  impossible,  or  to  the  last  degree 
improbable,  that  the  then  existing  parties 
would  adbpt  it.  And  lastly,  it  must  have 
men  to  guide  the  movements  of  this  new 


party  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
necessity  of  such  a party;  who  see  clearly 
the  line  of  policy  that  must  be  followed, 
and  who  have  the  courage  to  accept  de- 
feat after  defeat,  to  bear  derision,  abuse  or 
cajolery,  and  stand  ready  at  all  times 
to  devote  their  lives,  and,  if  necessary, 
give  them  up,  to  establish  the  princi- 
ples to  which  they  have  pledged  them- 
selves. We  believe  that  all  the  above 
requirements  existed  at  the  time  and  in 
the  organization  of  the  Prohibition  party. 
First,  it  had  a great  and  distinct  object  of 
existence.  Outside  of  the  organization  of 
the  Christian  church — which,  when  rightly 
understood,  has  for  its  object  the  carrying 
forward  of  all  real  reforms — there  has 
never  in  modern  times  been  such  a de- 
mand and  need  for  an  organization  to 
make  a distinctive  fight  against  a so  great 
and  all-pervading  evil.  Rivers  of  tears, 
oceans  of  blood,  the  wasting  of  millions 
of  the  people’s  wealth,  the  filling  of 
thousands  of  graves,  the  crowding  of 
almshouses,  jails  and  asylums,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  direct  onslaught  on  the 
grand  fabric  of  our  free  institutions,  cer- 
tainly constituted  a demand  for  earnest 
and  patriotic  men  to  study  well  and  act 
vigorously  and  promptly  in  the  direction 
which,  to  them,  seemed  most  fit  and  most 
certain  to  stay  all  this  evil,  and  wrest  the 
administration  of'  government  from  the 
hands  of  those  who,  seemingly  devoted  to 
no  object  but  the  getting  and  holding  of 
office,  were  a continuous  stumbling-block 
and  barrier  in  the  way  of  any  such  reforms, 
and  continually  shaping  their  policy  on 
this  subject  to  catch  the  vote  of  the 
lower  elements  of  society — the  necessary 
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minority.  The  object  of  this  new  party 
was  certainly  foreign  to  the  policy  of  the 
then  existing  parties. 

Secondly,  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
then  existing  parties  makes  it  apparent,  we 
think,  that  at  that  time  there  was  good  and 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  they  could 
not  adopt  the  policy  proposed  by  the  new 
party.  And  if  there  was  any  room  for  an 
honest  doubt  at  that  time,  there  certainly 
is  none  now,  after  twenty  years  of  work, 
both  of  this  party  and  of  earnest  men  in 
both  of  the  old  parties,  which  would,  if 
anything  could,  induce  or  compel  them  to 
adopt  it.  The  policy  of  this  party  was  so 
foreign  to  a majority  or  a controlling 
minority  of  the  then  existing  parties  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  their  being  brought 
to  endorse  it.  A controlling  minority  in 
each  of  the  old  parties  was  at  that  time 
organized  in  leagues  and  congresses  to 
oppose  the  effort  of  other  minorities  in 
those  parties  to  turn  them  in  a direction 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
And  as  the  influence  of  this  new  party 
has  been  felt,  and  as  the  efforts  of  those 
remaining  in  the  old  parties  have  become 
more  radical,  the  opposition  have  become 
more  solidly  organized,  and  have,  as  the 
history  of  these  parties  shows,  fastened 
themselves  more  firmly  upon  them.  It  is 
not  because  there  are  not  many — perhaps 
a majority — of  the  rrflembers  of  the  old 
parties  that  would  be  in  favor  of  their  party 
doing  the  work  proposed  by  the  Prohibi- 
tion party,  but  it  is  simply  that  the  man- 
agement of  those  parties  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  must  have  present  success — 
they  must  win  the  next  election.  It  is  only 
when  men  or  parties  are  willing,  and  have 
the  grace,  to  endure  defeat  that  they  can 


win  victories  for  principle.  This  neither 
of  the  old  parties  had  in  1869,  a°d  neither 
of  them  have  now.  The  men  who  organ- 
ized the  Prohibition  party  were  not  fools, 
nor  did  they  want  to  take  upon  themselves 
unnecessary  burdens,  but  they  were  stu- 
dents of  political  history,  and  they  were 
able  to  see  that  the  machinery  of  the  old 
parties  was  so  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  that  it  would  be  easier  to  build 
up  a new  party,  great  as  that  effort  must 
be,  than  to  attempt  to  control  the  parties 
then  in  existence. 

Neither  were  they  men  with  any  political 
grievance.  We  do  not  know  of  one  of 
them  who  had  been  an  office-seeker  in  the 
old  parties,  or  went  into  the  new  party  for 
that  purpose.  If  they  were  seeking  office 
they  went  to  a very  poor  place  to  get  that 
want  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men 
kept  out  of  this  party  for  the  sake  of  office, 
and  it  has  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  one  of 
the  constant  and  most  successful  means 
of  holding  temperance  men  in  the  old 
parties  to  give  them  some  petty  office  or 
honor,  by  which  they  will  be  committed 
to  their  parties  for  the  next  campaign. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  these  men 
have  stood  firmly  all  these  years.  They 
were  men  who  were  not  only  independent 
in  politics,  but  were  sufficiently  independ- 
ent in  their  ability  to  make  a livelihood  as 
to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  constant 
expense  of  keeping  up  a party  that  makes 
it  a large  part  of  its  business  to  educate  the 
people,  supporting  newspapers,  spreading 
tracts,  employing  lecturers  and  the  many 
other  means  of  getting  their  •principles 
before  the  people.  If  devotion  to  a cause 
is  any  evidence  of  its  merits,  then  the  cause 
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of  Prohibition  must  be  a good  cause,  for 
more  devoted,  untiring  and  constant 
workers  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  seen. 
Every  campaign  begins  the  next  day  after 
the  election,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the 
work  until  death  stops  all  work,  and  the 


weary  but  willing  hands  are  at  rest.  No 
great  reform  ever  succeeded  without  such 
men  to  back  it.  No  good  cause  ever 
failed  with  such  men  to  support  it. 

George  L.  Case. 


[ To  be  continued .] 


AN  OBERLIN  PREACHER  WHO  SPOKE  HIS  MIND. 


If  ever  there  was  a man  who  was  terribly 
in  earnest,  and  who  believed  that  he  had 
a mission  to  save  souls,  President  Finney 
was  the  man.  He  did  not  preach  for 
money  nor  fame,  but  because  his  con- 
science would  not  let  him  do  anything 
else.  When  he  went  out  after  souls  he 
chose  the  weapon  of  attack  nearest  at 
hand,  and  gained  some  remarkable  vic- 
tories. He  did  not  often  pare  his  words 
down  to  make  them  round  and  smooth. 
He. blurted  forth  any  truth  that  might 
come  foremost  into  his  mind.  On  one 
occasion  Theodore  Tilton,  who  was  in  the 
west,  called  at  Oberlin  and  spent  the  day 
with  him.  In  the  course  of  their  conver- 
sation Tilton  said  : “ Mr.  Finney,  I have 
always  thought  that  you  were  a good  man, 
but  I don’t  agree  with  you  in  all  your  re- 
ligious views.” 

“ Why,  what  views  ? ” asked  the  presi- 
dent. 

“Well,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  a personal  devil.” 

Mr.  Finney  looked  at  him  a moment 
and  then  pointedly  said:  “ Well,  if  you 
only  will  resist  him  you’ll  find  out  that 
there  is  one.” 


The  students  had  to  stand  some  sharp 
shot  at  times.  It  was  Mr.  Finney’s  cus- 
tom to  offer  a short  prayer  after  each 
recitation.  One  day,  when  the  class  in 
theology  had  been  airing  some  weighty 
views  of  their  own  and  “ showing  off,”  so  to 
speak,  he  arose  and,  closing  his  eyes,  said: 
“ O Lord,  don’t  let  these  young  men  think 
because  they  have  let  down  a little  line  in 
the  infinite  sea  of  thy  greatness  that  they 
have  sounded  all  its  depths.  Save  them 
from  conceit,  O Lord.”  On  another 
occasion,  when  his  class  had  been  careless 
and  inattentive,  he  prayed  with  deep 
fervor  : “ O Lord,  go  with  these  wretched 
boys  and  help  them  fish  up  their  lost 
souls.” 

One  day  as  he  was  out  walking  he  met 
a tailor  named  Godly,  and,  as  was  his 
custom  on  seeing  a stranger  in  Oberlin, 
stopped  him  and  said  : “ I don’t  think  I 
have  met  you  before.  What  is  your 
name  ? ” 

“Godly,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  are  you  a Christian,  Mr.  Godly  ? ” 

“ I am  not.” 

“Then,”  said  Mr.  Finney,  sorrowfully, 
“ your  name  might  as  well  be  Un-Godly.” 
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One  night  a grist-mill  was  burned  down. 
The  president  was  present,  and  on  his 
return  home  he  met  a young  man,  to 
whom  he  said  : “ Good-evening.  We’ve 
had  quite  a fire.  Are  you  a Christian  ? ” 
Then  he  passed  on  without  waiting  for  a 
reply. 

Once  when  his  church  choir  had  sung 
an  anthem  that  sounded  artificial  and 
worldly  to  his  old-fashioned  hearing,  he 
prayed  : “ O Lord,  we  trust  that  thou 

hast  understood  the  song  they  have  tried 
to  sing ; thou  knowest  that  we  could  not 
understand  a word  of  it.” 

One  night,  at  the  regular  prayer-meet- 
ing, one  of  those  sad  and  sorrowful  women 
who  think  the  world  all  destruction  and 
brimstone  if  heaven  does  not  come  with 
rosemary  and  lavender  scents  each  morn- 
ing into  their  windows,  arose,  and  in  a 
whining  tone  began  to  air  her  wrongs. 
She  said  she  had  moved  to  Oberlin  be- 
cause she  thought  it  was  a godly  place, 
and  that  she  would  be  among  sanctified 
people.  She  had  sadly  found  her  mis- 
take, discovered  that  they  were  much  like 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  much  more 
stuff  of  the  same  sort.  Right  in  the  midst 
of  her  wail  Mr.  Finney  abruptly  asked  : 
“ Sister,  how  much  have  you  done  to  make 
Oberlin  better  since  you  arrived  among 
us  ? ” She  thought  a moment  in  confused 
silence,  and  then  sat  down.  She  aired  her 
melancholy  views  in  public  no  more. 

Early  in  the  war  he  wrote  several  im- 
passioned letters  to  President  Lincoln  on 
the  slavery  question.  In  speaking  of  them 
he  afterward  said  : “On  bended  knees  I 
wrote  one,  and  then  I prayed  God  so  ear- 
nestly all  the  while  that  I might  move 
him.  But  no  answer  came;  I could  not 


be  at  peace.  I wrote  again  and  waited. 
This  time  there  came  a little  note,  giving 
no  thanks  nor  promises,  only  asking  a 
question.  I answered  it,  and  knew  that 
God  had  prevailed.”  This  was  only  a 
short  time  before  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation was  issued. 

As  a revivalist  he  had  a natural  power 
that  made  itself  felt  in  many  ways.  He 
seemed  to  absolutely  sway  the  souls  of 
those  about  him.  After  one  of  his  ser- 
mons he  approached  a young  man  and 
asked  him  about  his  soul.  The  accosted 
man  grew  very  angry,  and  at  last  spat  in 
Mr.  Finney’s  face  and  then  rushed  away. 
Later  at  night  the  venerable  president 
heard  a ring  at  the  door  bell,  and  on 
answering  it  saw  his  assailant,  who  said  : 
“ Mr.  Finney,  I am  no  less  a skeptic  than 
1 was  before,  but  I want  to  apologize  for 
my  conduct  toward  you  to-night.”  The 
president  gave  him  a solemn,  serious  look, 
and  without  a word  shut  the  door.  The 
young  man  walked  away.  The  look 
haunted  him.  He  wandered  about,  and 
long  after  midnight  again  went  to  Mr. 
Finney’s  door  and  begged  for  counsel  and 
help.  He  was  taken  in  and  earnestly 
prayed  with,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
church. 

An  infidel  once  accosted  Mr.  Finney, 
prepared  to  show  his  wisdom  in  a discus- 
sion of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  other  gave  him  but  one  look,  which 
read  him  through  and  through,  and  with- 
out a word  passed  on.  He  was  soon  after 
converted,  and  said  he  had  never  known 
himself  until  he  was  revealed  in  the  light 
of  that  one  look.  One  student  who  was 
listening  to  a powerful  sermon  on  a Sun- 
day morning  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 
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cried  out  that  he  was  a sinner  and  must 
be  saved.  Mr.  Finney  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon,  called  the  young  man 
to  the  altar,  and  prayed  for  him.  A 
young  lady  who  often  imitated  Mr. 
Finney’s  voice  and  gestures  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  friends  was  at  a service  one 
night,  when  the  gallery  partly  gave  way 
and  a panic  was  threatened.  In  her 
fright  the  girl  rushed  to  the  pulpit  and 
threw  her  arms  around  the  minister  and 
cried:  “Save  me!  Save  me!”  One  stu- 
dent, who  professed  to  be  an  infidel,  in 
order  to  provoke  an  argument,  one  day 
said : “ Mr.  Finney,  I am  afraid  that  I 
have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.” 
“ I guess  you  have,”  was  the  only  response 
vouchsafed  him. 

He  was  preaching  one  day  on  “Pride,” 
and  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  said : 
“ Why,  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  even  our 
good  brother  Pease  is  guilty  of  taking  pride 
at  times  in  the  reflection  that  he  has  so 
little  pride.”  He  was  in  the  habit  of  thus 
illustrating  his  discourse  by  reference  to 
members  of  his  audience,  turning  toward 
one  and  saying  : “ Is  brother  This  fully 
alive  to  the  work  ? ” or  “ How  goes  it  now 
with  the  soul  of  brother  That  ? When 
he  was  bidding  Theodore  Tilton  farewell, 
on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  he  said  : 
“ Theodore,  why  do  you  print  those  loose 
articles  on  divorce  ? Theodore,  you’ll  go 
to  hell  as  surely  as  you  live  ! ” Once  he 
was  praying  for  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
said  : “ And  now,  O Lord,  we  pray  thee 
for  Andrew  Johnson.  Wilt  thou  show 
him  that  he  is  only  a man,  and,  after  all,  a 
poor  specimen  of  a man.  But  if  he  per- 
sists in  misapprehending  himself,  then  wilt 
thou  put  him  to  bed.  Put  a hook  in  his  nose 
and  keep  him  from  doing  this  mischief.” 


He  had  the  greatest  confidence  and  the 
most  sincere  respect  of  the  people  of 
Oberlin,  many  of  whom  believed  that  he 
could  do  anything.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  following  conversation  occurred  be- 
tween two  of  them  one  morning  on  their 
way  home  from  church  : 

“ Did  you  notice,”  said  one,  “ what  a 
remarkable  answer  to  prayer  we  witnessed 
this  morning  ? Rain  was  asked  for,  and  a 
shower  came.  To  be  sure,  not  very  heavy, 
but  it  did  some  good.” 

“ That  was  nothing,”  earnestly  replied 
the  other,  “ you  should  hear  President 
Finney  pray  for  rain.  When  he  asks  for 
it,  it  comes  down  in  a flood.” 

Mr.  Finney  has  himself  left  a record  of 
his  first  impressions  of  Oberlin,  and  said 
therein  : “ I came  onto  the  ground  in 
1835.  The  first  living  thing  that  I saw,  in 
wending  my  way  from  the  state  road 
through  an  unbroken  forest  with  no  path, 
was  a hedgehog.  He  was  a symbol  of 
the  state  of  feeling  that  for  some  years 
prevailed  in  the  country  toward  Oberlin. 
As  he  took  a defiant  attitude  and  erected 
his  quills  in  every  direction  I seized  a club 
and  killed  him.  . . . The  country 

around  us  bristled  with  opposition.  A 
year  or  two  after  I came  here  I went  out 
on  the  ridge  toward  Elyria  to  get  some 
slips  of  currant  bushes.  The  man  was 
very  cross  when  he  found  I was  from 
Oberlin,  and  snapped  out : ‘ You’re  going 
to  compel  the  young  men  to  marry  nigger 
wenches  over  there,  and  you’re  going  to 
try  to  unite  Church  and  State.’  For  years 
the  opposition  was  so  great  that  they 
threatened  to  tear  down  oar  buildings  and 
force  us  to  abandon  the  enterprise.” 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 
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BOATING  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  AND  OKINAKANE  RIVERS  IN 

MID-WINTER. 


Take  long  walks  in  stormy  weather,  or  through 
deep  snows  in  the  fields  or  woods,  if  you  would  keep 
your  spirits  up.  Deal  with  brute  nature.  Be  cold 
and  hungry  and  weary. — Thoreau. 

Spokane  Falls,  Washington  Territory, 
November  28,  1887. — To-day,  N.  L.  and 
I went  to  the  stage  office  to  inquire  when 
the  next  stage  left  for  the  Okinakane.  It 
is  advertised  to  stare  twice  a week,  Mon- 
day and  Thursday,  and  to  go  through  in 
thirty-six  hours.  They  told  us  it  ran  but 
once  a week  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  start  till  the 
next  Monday,  but  if  we  were  very  anxious 
to  go,  they  wuuld  telephone  to  Davenport 
and  have  the  stage  held  for  us.  So  we 
bought  tickets  for  twenty  dollars  each,  and 
concluded  to  start  on  a special  at  five 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  We  then  went 
to  a few  stores  and  bought  woolen  shirts, 
overalls,  etc.,  to  wear  on  the  trip. 

November  29. — We  started  this  morn,- 
ing  at  five  o’clock  from  Spokane  Falls  to 
the  Okinakane.  In  this  latitude  it  does 
not  get  light  before  seven  o’clock  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  we  had  two  hours’ 
ride  in  the  dark  and  three  hours’  ride  be- 
fore we  got  our  breakfast.  We  took 
breakfast  at  Deep  Creek,  a small  village 
of  two  stores,  four  saloons  and  a grist- 
mill, and  arrived  at  Davenport  at  one 
o’clock.  We  got  a first-rate  dinner  here, 
price  twenty-five  cents,  and  also  found  the 
stage  waiting  for  us.  There  were  two 
passengers,  who  had  left  Spokane  Falls  at 


six  o’clock  the  day  before,  and  were  in  no 
very  good  humor  at  having  to  wait  at 
Davenport  for  us.  The  stage  was  a com- 
mon spring  wagon  without  a cover,  and 
with  a rack  fixed  to  the  end  for  trunks, 
etc.  It  was  loaded  almost  to  its  full 
capacity  without  the  five  passengers. 
The  driver  ordered  us  all  to  get  in  the 
wagon  before  he  brought  the  horses  out, 
as  he  said  he  “ would  have  to  be  going  as 
soon  as  they  were  hitched.”  As  soon  as 
the  three  men  from  the  stable  could  get 
the  four  horses  on,  they  flew  back  out  of 
the  way,  and  we  started  on  the  run,  the 
leaders  bucking  and  kicking,  stage-driver’s 
whip  and  voice  going.  Away  we  went  on 
the  run,  up  and  down  hill,  for  four  or  five 
miles,  making  splendid  time,  but  after- 
wards the  “ bunch  grass  horses  ” tired  out 
and  slowed  down,  and  it  was  after  dark 
when  we  reached  Wilber,  forty  miles  from 
Davenport.  Wilber  is  a new  town,  situated 
on  Wild  Goose  Bill’s  old  ranch,  and 
known  all  over  the  country  as  Goosetown. 

November  30. — Started  for  W.’s  ferry 
this  morning.  We  have  two  large  sacks 
of  mail  on  the  stage.  There  is  no  gov- 
ernment mail  into  the  mines.  All  the 
mail  is  carried  by  private  stages  and  the 
miner  is  charged  ten  cents  a letter.  We 
did  not  have  a change  of  horses  before 
leaving  the  town  of  Wilber,  and  our 
horses  were  used  up  by  yesterday’s  drive, 
so  that  we  could  only  go  on  a slow  walk. 
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Between  Wilber  and  the  ferry  lies  what  is 
called  the  Grand  Coule.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  they  call  a ravine  or  canyon  a 
coule.  The  Columbia  river  has  at  some 
time  ages  ago  run  through  the  Grand 
Coul£,  which  is  a thousand  feet  below  the 
mesa  or  table-land.  The  road  down  to  and 
up  from  it  is  very  steep.  The  Columbia 
is  at  least  five  hundred  feet  lower.  The 
could  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  place  for 
stock,  as  it  affords  them  good  shelter,  and 
the  snow  does  not  lie  in  it. 

One  of  our  passengers  was  a miner  on 
his  way  to  Salmon  City.  He  was  an 
expert  gambler,  and  abused  the  stage  and 
driver  so  heartily  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  rest  of  us  to  say,  and  we  kept 
quiet.  The  baggage  rack  at  the  end  of 
the  wagon  had  broken  the  bed,  and  there 
was  danger  of  the  back  seat  falling  off 
and  leaving  the  passengers  in  the  road. 
N.  and  I,  as  we  were  the  lightest,  had  to 
take  that  seat.  We  had  to  walk  up  the 
hills  to  save  the  horses,  and  down  to  save 
the  stage,  and  it  is*  a very  hilly  country. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  all  hills. 

December  i. — At  W.’s  ranch  we  slept 
in  the  hay  in  the  stable.  One  of  our 
party  wras  so  tired  that  he  went  to  bed 
without  taking  off  his  overshoes.  It  had 
snowed  most  of  the  day  before,  and  our 
blankets  were  wet.  We  did  not  have  a 
very  pleasant  night  ! We  crossed  the 
Columbia  and  left  for  the  Okinakane  in 
the  morning.  The  horses  were  more  worn 
out,  and  we  went  slower  than  ever. 
Finally,  about  seven  miles  from  the  Okina- 
kane, the  miner  and  his  partner  left  the 
stage  and  walked  in.  We  got  in  about 
two  hours  after  dark,  having  made  thirty 
miles  in  the  day.  Going  down  the  last 
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hill  we  had  to  tie  a rope  to  the  hind  axle 
and  hold  the  stage.  We  found  that  the 
miner  and  his  partner  had  been  in  for  two 
hours. 

The  man  who  keeps  the  ranch  and 
ferry  at  this  place  is  named  Cummings. 
We  left  the  stage  here,  and  made  a scow 
to  go  down  the  river.  We  were  three 
hours  in  making  it,  but  after  we  were 
through  could  not  find  a piece  of  lumber 
more  than  four  inches  wide  to  make  a 
paddle  of. 

December  2. — We  started  down  the 
river  this  morning.  When  we  had  gone  a 
few  miles  we  found  the  Okinakane  frozen. 
After  dragging  the  boat  across  several 
short  stretches  of  ice  to  open  places,  and 
floating  down  them,  we  came  to  a field  of 
ice  that  stretched  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
We  got  out  of  the  boat  and  began  to  drag 
it.  The  ice  was  very  rotten,  and  we  were 
in  constant  danger  of  breaking  through. 
After  a while  an  Indian  rode  up  and  said 
the  ice  was  five  miles  across.  So  we 
pulled  the  boat  on  shore,  and  struck  for  a 
ranch  that  was  in  view.  We  found  it 
occupied  by  an  Irishman  and  his  numer- 
ous family,  wife  and  eight  children.  They 
were  all  living  in  a log  cabin  of  one  room 
with  a dirt  roof  and  floor.  We  took  dinner 
with  them,  and  then  started  for  the  next 
ranch,  L.’s,  about  a mile  away.  We  hired 
L.  to  haul  our  boat  down  the  river  or 
across  the  frozen  places,  intending  to  put 
it  in  the  river  and  float  over  the  open  part. 
It  was  only  the  still  and  deep  places  that 
were  frozen.  We  got  him  to  haul  the 
boat  up  to  his  house  in  the  wagon  that 
evening. 

December  3. — We  stayed  at  L.’s  last 
night,  and  started  down  the  river  with  the 
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boat  and  ourselves  in  the  wagon  this 
morning.  It  snowed  last  night  and 
continued  to  snow  and  blow  hard  all 
day.  We  found  three  open  places  in  the 
river  in  which  we  put  our  boat,  taking  it 
out  and  putting  it  in  the  wagon  when 
there  was  ice,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
arrived  at  L.’s,  a trading  store  for  the  In- 
dians, situated  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  river  is  open  and  deep 
from  here  to  its  mouth.  The  distance 
from  C.’s,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
river,  to  L.’s,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Okina- 
kane,  is  twenty-one  miles. 

December  4. — We  stopped  last  night  at 
L.’s.  We  gave  our  scow  to  the  man  in 
whose  wagon  we  brought  it  to  this  place. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  get  away  from 
here.  N.  has  gone  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  see  if  he  cannot  hire  an  Indian 
and  ponies  to  take  us  to  W.’s  ferry  or 
Fort  Spokane.  We  should  like  to  get  to 
Fort  Spokane  so  as  to  make  a boat  to 
come  down  the  Columbia  in.  If  we  con- 
clude to  build  a boat,  we  want  to  run  from 
Fort  Spokane,  the  nearest  point  to 
Spokane  Falls,  down  the  Columbia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Okinakane,  and  up  that 
river.  It  snowed  hard  all  day  yesterday, 
and  there  is  nearly  a foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  The  sun  came  out  bright  this 
morning,  and  we  shall  have  to  guard 
against  snow-blindness. 

Later. — N.  hired  an  Indian  to  take  us 
from  L.’s  to  W.’s  ferry.  He  came  with 
four  ponies  and  two  saddles.  We  bor- 
rowed a saddle  from  L.,  so  that  we  each 
had  one  to  ride.  The  Indian  rode  bare 
back.  It  began  to  snow  as  we  were 
starting  and  snowed  hard  all  the  way 
over.  We  left  L.’s  about  half-past  twelve 


and  arrived  at  the  ferry  about  four 
o’clock.  The  distance  is  eighteen  miles. 
The  trail  goes  up  a long  distance  from 
the  Okinakane,  till  you  begin  to  go  down 
to  the  Columbia. 

The  table-land  is  destitute  of  timber, 
but  is  covered  with  tall  bunch  grass.  The 
Columbia  and  all  the  other  streams  are 
cut  down  from  the  level  ground  several 
hundred  feet.  We  made  the  distance, 
considering  the  roughness  of  the  trail,  and 
that  it  was  covered  at  least  eight  inches 
by  snow,  in  very  good  time.  The  Indian 
took  the  lead  and  we  followed  Indian 
file.  If  the  ponies  had  belonged  to  me, 
they  should  not  have  been  ridden  so  fast. 
When  we  got  to  the  ferry,  the  Indian 
took  his  horses  and  started  up  the  river. 
He  had  to  go  at  least  ten  miles  further 
or  camp  in  the  snow. 

December  5. — We  stopped  at  W.’s 
ranch  last  night.  We  met  a hard  lot 
and  witnessed  a fight,  one  man  pound- 
ing the  stage-driver  over  the  head  with 
a revolver  to  enliven  the  evening.  We 
started  this  morning  with  a horseman  in 
his  wagon  for  K.’s  store.  The  wagon  was 
covered  and  we  had  quite  a comfortable 
ride. 

December  6. — We  stopped  at  P.’s, 
thirty  miles  from  the  Columbia,  last  night, 
and  went  this  morning  to  K.’s  store. 
Here  L.,  one  of  our  party  of  three,  left 
us  on  his  way  to  St.  Paul.  N.  and  I 
hired  a buckboard  of  K.  to  take  us  to 
Fort  Spokane. 

December  7. — We  stopped  at  B.’s,  on 
Halleck’s  creek,  last  night,  and  concluded 
to  build  our  boat  for  descending  the 
Columbia  here.  We  went  this  morning 
to  the  Indian  agency  to  see  the  doctor, 
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and  took  dinner  with  him.  After  dinner 
we  went  back  to  B.’s  to  build  our  boat. 

December  9. — We  started  down  the 
Columbia  river  from  B.’s  to-day  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  are  now  in  the  boat.  B. 
would  not  let  us  pay  him  for  the  lumber 
to  build  our  boat,  nor  for  our  board  dur- 
ing the  time  we  staid  with  him.  He  had 
got  out  the  lumber  for  a boat  for  him- 
self, and  we  used  that  lumber.  We  were 
strangers,  but  his  father  lived  in  my 
native  town  thirty  years  ago.  N.  built 
quite  a nice  boat  in  a little  over  a day. 

December  10. — We  stopped  last  night 
at  K.’s  store,  on  the  Columbia,  and  came 

down  the  river  to ’s  ranch,  forty-five 

miles,  to-day.  Four  miles  above ’s 

there  are  very  swift  rapids.  I do  not 
think  a boat  could  run  the  rapids  with- 
out a line.  The  Columbia  is  a very 
rapid,  clear  and  deep  river.  The  shal- 
lowest place  we  found  in  the  channel 
was  at  least  six  feet.  The  river  runs  in 
a deep  canyon,  twelve  hundred  feet  below 
the  mesa,  and  has  abrupt  walls  first  on 
one  side  of  it  and  then  on  the  other. 
Some  of  these  walls  are  a thousand  feet 
high.  The  scenery  would  attract  travel- 
ers if  a steamboat  were  placed  on  the 
river.  A photographer  could  get  some 
fine  pictures,  and  tourists  would  take  the 
trip  down  the  Columbia  for  the  sake  of 
the  views. 

In  some  places  the  river  is  divided  into 
several  channels  by  large  boulders  that 
have  fallen  in  it,  and  make  rock  islands 
from  twenty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  size. 
The  swift  and  deep  river  breaks  against 
these  rocks  and  becomes  a mass  of  foam. 
It  looks  from  the  banks  and  above  these 
places  as  if  a small  boat  could  not  go 


through,  but  we  did  not  find  them  very 
bad,  only  a little  rough.  The  river  is  so 
clear  that  you  can  see  the  bottom  where 
there  are  twenty  feet  of  water.  We  have 
passed  over  at  least  two  rapids  that  a 
steamboat  would  have  to  line  over,  but 
only  for  a short  distance,  as  an  eddy  runs 
up  the  shore  nearly  to  their  head. 

, at  whose  place  we  are  staying, 

has  a man  to  cook  and  attend  to  his 
store,  but  does  not  furnish  beds  for  his 
guests.  Everyone  who  travels  in  this 
region  must  carry  his  own  bed  or  he  will 
be  likely  to  sit  up  more  nights  than  he 

sleeps.  has  built  a wagon  road  to 

the  Salmon  river  mines  and  has  a ferry 
over  the  Columbia.  Every  team  that 
crosses  the  Columbia  has  to  pay  him  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  each. 

His  ranch  is  so  situated  that  all  the 
travel  to  the  mines  has  to  stop  at  his 
place.  He  is  a typical  frontiersman, 
rough  in  manners  and  speech,  but  gen- 
erous and  kind-hearted,  and  never  lets  a 
man  go  hungry  from  his  ranch.  He  is 
married  to  a squaw.  The  Indians  of  this 
territory  are  more  civilized  than  any  I 
ever  met.  Most  of  them  live  in  a cabin 
in  winter,  and  have  herds  of  horses  and 
some  cattle.  There  is  a number  of  stores 
all  over  this  country  for  the  Indian  trade. 

December  n. — We  left  ’s  this 

morning.  We  found  the  river  very  rough 
and  full  of  bad  rapids.  It  is  impassable 
for  a steamboat  bound  up,  and  in  one 
place  would  be  dangerous  for  it  going 
down.  At  a point  called  Box  canyon, 

twelve  miles  below ’s,  the  river  is 

gorged  between  two  high  walls  of  rock 
and  runs  very  swift.  The  water  boils  and 
roars  over  the  boulders  and  makes  white- 
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capped  waves  four  or  five  feet  high.  We 
let  our  boat  drop  stern  downward  descend- 
ing the  rapids,  and  pulled  up  stream  at 
the  same  time,  but  notwithstanding, 
shipped  considerable  water  and  got  quite 
wet. 

At  Foster’s  creek  rapids  the  river  is  full 
of  big  boulders,  with  spaces  of  from  ten 
to  forty  feet  between  them.  The  river 
dashes  on  and  rushes  at  a great  rate  be- 
tween these  rocks.  We  followed  the 
same  plan  in  going  down  these  rapids  as 
at  Box  canyon,  but  had  to  twist  a good 
deal  to  avoid  striking  the  rocks,  and  did 
not  get  through  without  filling  our  boat 
half  full  of  water  and  getting  wet  our- 
selves. 

Just  below  Box  canyon  rapids  we  came 
across  two  Chinamen  rocking  out  gold  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  thought  we 
would  have  a chat  with  them  ; but  they 
could  not  or  would  not  speak  much  En- 
glish. They  wanted  to  know  where  we 
came  from,  and  whether  we  had  come 
over  that,  pointing  up  to  the  rapids.  When 
we  told  them  that  we  had,  one  of  them 
said,  “You  no  fear.”  The  banks  of  the 
Columbia  were  at  one  time  alive  with  men 
washing  out  gold,  and  it  looks  as  if  most 
of  the  bars  had  been  worked.  While 
there  was  plenty  of  gold  it  was  very  fine, 
or  what  is  called  flour  gold,  and  such  gold 
is  very  hard  to  sieve.  The  Chinamen 
have  taken  possession  of  the  river  now, 
and  are  re-washing  the  bars.  We  saw 
them  working  every  few  miles.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  more  expert  than  white 
miners  at  saving  this  fine  gold,  and  that 
they  make  from  two  to  ten  dollars  a day. 

December  12. — We  stopped  on  the 
night  of  the  twelfth  at  W.’s  ranch,  op- 


posite the  mouth  of  the  Okinakane. 
They  treated  us  very  well.  We  left  their 
ranch  about  nine  o’clock  and  went  down 
the  river.  The  river  was  smooth  all  day. 
About  half-past  three  we  passed  a ranch, 
but  thought  it  too  early  to  stop,  and  con- 
tinued down  further,  thinking  we  would 
come  to  some  place  before  dark.  But  we 
did  not  find  any  ranch,  and  kept  on  for 
two  hours  after  dark.  In  a short  time, 
we  heard  rapids  in  the  river,  and  were 
afraid  to  proceed.  While  pulling  our 
boat  out  on  the  bank,  expecting  we  would 
have  to  camp  in  the  snow,  and  go  with- 
out our  supper  and  breakfast — not  a very 
pleasant  prospect,  as  we  had  had  no  din- 
ner— we  heard  a dog  bark  and  went  in 
the  direction  the  sound  came  from. 

We  found  a group  of  cabins  occupied 
by  a family  of  Indians.  It  consisted  of 
an  old  man  whose  hair  was  very  gray — he 
wore  it  about  six  inches  long,  and  it  stood 
up  straight,  and  looked  like  a mop  ; a boy 
about  twelve  years  old  ; an  old  squaw  and 
two  young  squaws  and  two  small  children. 
We  asked  them  to  get  us  some  “ muck-a- 
muck,”  or  something  to  eat.  The  squaws 
got  off  the  benches  or  beds  that  were  on 
the  sides  of  the  room,  and  started  a fire 
in  the  cooking-stove.  The  room  was  lined 
with  matting  made  by  the  Indians  from 
rushes.  After  they  had  cooked  supper 
they  pulled  a table  about  fourteen  inches 
high  from  under  the  bed,  and  proceeded 
to  set  it,  “ Boston  man  ” style,  with  stone 
china  dishes,  knives  and  forks.  Then 
they  drew  up  to  the  table  two  benches 
about  six  inches  high,  and  motioned  to 
us  to  sit  down  to  muck-a-muck.  After  an 
effort  we  managed  it,  but  were  troubled 
considerably  by  our  knees  being  between 
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our  mouths  and  the  table.  On  the  table 
they  put  bacon,  bread,  potatoes,  venison, 
molasses,  sugar  and  coffee.  The  women 
were  dressed  in  calico  dresses,  and  the 
men  had  civilized  clothes  on.  All  of 
them  wore  shoes.  They  seemed  very 
proud  of  their  shoes,  and  were  continually 
taking  them  off  and  putting  them  on. 
Most  of  the  Indians  still  wear  moccasins, 
even  after  they  adopt  the  rest  of  our 
costume. 

These  Indians  seem  to  have  as  good  or 
better  things  around  them  as  the  average 
frontiersman.  All  of  the  Indians  and 
most  of  the  white  men  in  this  country 
speak  Chinook.  It  is  a very  easy  language 
(I  do  not  know  what  else  to  call  it,  yet  it 
certainly  is  not  a language)  to  learn,  and 
is  used  by  all  the  people  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  Indians.  It  was  manu- 
factured and  introduced  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  company  to  enable  them  to  trade 
with  the  Indians,  and  has  spread  all  over 
this  region.  The  Indians’  own  language 
is  the  worst  sounding  one  imaginable.  To 
hear  them  talking  you  would  think  they 
were  spitting  at  each  other  instead  of 
uttering  articulate  words. 

After  supper  the  old  Indian  took  us  out 
to  another  cabin  to  sleep.  It  had  a stove, 
in  which  he  built  a fire,  chairs,  beds  and  a 
sewing-machine  in  it.  The  old  man  sat 
down  before  the  sewing-machine  and 
made  it  buzz,  and  seemed  to  be  highly 
delighted  with  the  noise.  They  call  this 
or  any  kind  of  a machine  “chick-chick.” 
There  were  two  clocks  hanging  on  the 
wall  side  by  side,  and  keeping  different 
time,  and  neither  of  them  right.  They 
kept  them  wound  up,  but  did  not  seem 
able  to  tell  the  time.  The  sewing-machine 


was  more  for  ornament  than  for  use.  All 
their  rooms  had  board  floors,  good  doors 
and  windows.  None  of  these  Indians 
could  speak  a word  of  English.  The  old 
man  said  he  was  a “ big  chief,”  and  had 
been  to  Washington  a year  or  so  ago.  I 
suspect  this  was  not  true,  as  all  Indians 
like  to  make  out  that  they  are  chiefs. 
One  of  the  squaws  was  married  to  a 
“ Boston  man  ”- — the  name  the  Indians 
have  for  an  American.  The  name  Ameri- 
can is  used  all  over  the  West  Indies  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  for  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  This  squaw 
had  two  half-breed  children,  and  was  now 
at  home  visiting  the  old  folks. 

December  13. — We  left  the  Indian’s 
place  this  morning.  The  two  young 
squaws  wanted  to  go  down  the  river  with 
us  to  the  place  where  the  eldest  one  lives 
with  her  white  husband.  We  had  quite  a 
boatful  with  the  two  squaws,  two  half- 
breed  children  and  ourselves.  The  squaws 
were  dressed  very  much  like  other  women, 
only  in  very  bright  colors,  but  they  had 
the  baby  tied  Indian  style  to  a board. 
They  seemed  to  know  the  river  very  well, 
and  were  particular  to  point  out  the 
smoothest  water.  The  oldest  child,  about 
two  years  of  age,  seemed  not  at  all  afraid, 
and  to  enjoy  watching  the  water  boil  and 
break  into  eddies.  We  took  them  about 
ten  miles  down  the  river  and  then  put 
them  out  on  the  bank.  The  married 
squaw  carried  the  baby,  while  the  other 
squaw  slung  the  older  child  on  her  back 
with  her  shawl,  and  they  started  off  to 
walk  two  miles  through  the  snow  to  “Sam’s 
house,”  or  the  husband’s  ranch. 

We  then  went  two  miles  further  down 
to  a place  where  there  is  a steam  ferry 
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across  the  Columbia.  The  men  who  ran 
the  ferry  were  camped  in  a tent  on  the 
bank.  We  took  dinner  with  them.  After 
dinner  a team  came  along  bound  for 
Eilensburg,  and  we  left  our  boat  and  went 
in  the  wagon  five  miles  down  the  river  to 
A.’s.  These  people  have  a cabin  of  one 
room,  in  which  they  live  and  keep  a hotel 
ranch.  The  cabin  is  unfinished,  has  no 
doors  or  windows  in  it  and  is  not  chinked. 
The  family  consisted  of  an  old  mm,  who 
wis  sick,  and  a young  man  and  his  wife 
and  baby.  The  p’ace  is  miserably  cold. 

December  14. — We  left  A.’s  this  morn- 
ing, and  traveled  along  the  Columbia 
river  for  fourteen  miles.  N.  and  I got 
out  of  the  wagon  and  walked  to  the  bank 
of  the  Columbia  at  a point  over  Rock 
island  rapids.  We  had  been  told  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  over  them  in 
our  boat,  and  were  surprised  to  see  they 
were  not  worse.  We  had  gone  over  sev- 
eral rapids  that  were  much  rougher.  We 
left  the  Columbia  at  Rock  island  and  rode 
up  the  hiil  to  K.’s,  twenty-one  miles  from 
A.’s. 

December  15. — We  left  K.’s  this  morn- 
ing. The  road  goes  over  a mountain,  and 
N.  and  I started  to  walk.  The  snow  was 
eighteen  inches  deep  on  the  summit.  We 
walked  for  fifteen  miles — seven  miles  up 
a steep  hill,  six  miles  across  the  summit 
with  the  snow  above  our  knees.  A man 
does  not  know  how  hard  it  is  to  walk  in 
deep,  soft  snow  till  he  has  tried  it.  The 
last  two  miles,  the  road  was  down  a very 
steep,  icy  hill,  and  we  went  down  very  fast. 
Here  the  team  overtook  us,  and  we  rode 
to  U.’s  ranch.  The  U.’s  have  led  a life 
full  of  adventure.  They  left  Ohio  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  their  large  family  of 


children,  and  moved  all  over  the  west  in 
a wagon.  They  went  through  a number 
of  Indian  scares  and  all  the  hardships 
such  a life  entails,  camping  out  in  winter, 
often  with  but  little  to  eat,  in  a country 
full  of  wild  animals  and  wilder  men.  The 
youngest  of  this  family  was  an  amusing 
character.  He  sat  in  a corner  behind  the 
stove,  with  his  chair  tilted  back  against 
the  wall,  and  usually  said  very  little,  but 
when  he  did  join  in  the  conversation,  shot 
out  some  smart,  impertinent  remark,  which 
was  received  with  roars  of  laughter  by  the 
dozen  men  and  women  who  were  crowded 
into  the  small  room,  one  of  three  of  the 
same  size,  which  were  all  that  the  house 
contained.  The  family  had  lived  on  the 
ranch  a short  time,  and  knew  few  people, 
and  as  everyone  was  invited  to  the  school- 
house  to  make  arrangements  for  a Christ- 
mas tree,  they  concluded  they  would 
attend  the  meeting  and  get  acquainted 
with  their  neighbors.  They  took  a couple 
of  lanterns  and  started,  leaving  N.  and  me 
alone  in  the  house.  In  about  an  hour 
they  came  trooping  back.  They  said  the 
people  at  the  school-house  were  the  shyest 
folks  they  ever  met.  No  one  came  up  to 
speak  or  shake  hands  with  them,  and 
when  the  committees  were  appointed  none 
of  their  names  were  mentioned.  At  last 
the  wit  of  their  family  got  up  and  moved 
that  Christmas  be  postponed  two  weeks. 
Then  the  whole  of  the  U.’s,  eight  in  all, 
left,  taking  their  lanterns  with  them  and 
leaving  the  meeting  in  the  dark,  as  there 
were  no  other  lights  in  the  house.  We 
left  U.’s  the  next  morning  and  rode  to 
Ellensburg.  The  remainder  of  our 
journey  was  by  rail. 

During  this  trip,  we  ran  the  Columbia 
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river,  in  a boat  fourteen  feet  long  and 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  for  over  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  had  a scow  ten  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide  when  we  went  down 
the  Okinakane.  I would  have  enjoyed 


my  journey  somewhat  more  if  it  had  been 
summer,  but  I enjoyed  it  very  much  as  it 
was.  There  is  an  excitement  that  is  very 
pleasant  in  running  rapids  in  such  a big 
river  as  the  Columbia. 


THE  MAKING  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


All  of  the  states  in  the  American 
universe  were  made  at  once,  so  far  as  their 
boundaries  were  concerned,  except 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  built  up  piecemeal, 
a bit  at  a time,  during  a period  ex- 
tending from  1684  to  1792,  when  the 
final  piece  was  added.  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  true,  had  a royal  charter  from 
Charles  II.,  dated  in  1681,  defining  its 
boundaries  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
and  Penn,  to  whom  the  charter  was 
granted,  could  legally  have  taken  pos- 
session of  it  and  established  colonies 
all  over  it,  if  he  had  chosen  ; but  he 
adopted  an  entirely  different  policy. 
The  royal  charter  granted  him  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  but  the  title  to 
the  land  he  held  was  in  the  Indians,  and 
he  would  not  colonize  an  inch  of  it, 
nor  allow  it  to  be  colon-zed,  until  the 
Indian  title  was  extinguished.  His  heirs, 
known  historically  as  “ the  Proprie- 
taries,” nominally  adhered  to  this 
policy,  but  not  with  the  scrupulous  hon- 
esty of  William  Penn.  In  one  instance, 
at  least,  that  of  the  “ Day’s  Walk  ” pur- 
chase, the  Indian  title  was  claimed  to 
have  been  extinguished  by  a dishonest 
trick;  and  in  all  the  purchases  accom- 
plished subsequent  to  those  made  by 
Penn  himself,  the  proprietaries  winked 


at,  although  they  did  not  permit,  settle- 
ments made  by  emigrants  before  the 
purchase,  the  Indians  submitting  to  the 
purchase  then,  from  necessity  and  not 
from  choice.  They  sold  what  they 
found  they  could  not  hold.  The  prices 
paid,  too,  were  trivial,  the  Indians  tak- 
ing what  was  given  them,  because  they 
could  not  help  themselves.  Still,  the 
proprietaries  adhered  to  the  end  to 
Penn’s  policy  and  sold  lands  only  after 
they  had  bought  them,  or  claimed  to 
have  bought  them.  The  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  colony  extended  only  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  these  several  purchases 
from  the  Indians  extended.  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  “a  geographical  expression,” 
covered  three  degrees  of  latitude  and 
five  of  longitude,  but  her  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, in  fact,  covered  only  the  territory 
acquired  from  the  aboriginal  holders. 

The  original  charter  to  William  Penn, 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  168 r,  defined 
the  boundaries  of  the  c lony  as  follows  : 

“ On  the  east  by  the  Delaware  river 
from  twelve  miles’  distance  northwards 
of  Newcastle  town  unto  the  three 
and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude if  the  said  river  doth  extend  so  far 
northward,  but*  if  the  said  river  shall 
not  extend  so  far  northward,  then  by  the 
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said  river  so  far  as  it  doth  extend  ; and 
from  the  head  of  the  said  river  the  east- 
ern bounds  are  to  be  determined 
by  a meridian  line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  head  of  the  said  river  unto  the  said 
forty-third  degree,  the  said  land  to 
extend  westward  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, to  be  computed  from  the  eastern 
bounds,  and  the  said  lands  to  be  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  three  and  fortieth 
degree  of  northern  latitude  and  on  the 
south  by  a circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles’ 
distance  from  Newcastle,  northward  and 
westward,  unto  the  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and 
then  by  a straight  line  westward  to  the 
limits  of  the  longitude  above  men- 
tioned.” 

The  only  lines  of  all  those  above  men- 
tioned that  remain  to-day,  as  named  in 
1681,  are  those  of  the  Delaware  river 
and  the  circle  “ twelve  miles’  distance 
from  Newcastle.”  The  northern,  south- 
ern and  western  boundaries  had  all  to 
be  changed  in  a spirit  of  mutual  accom- 
modation. The  northern  boundary  was 
fixed  at  42  degrees  instead  of  43  degrees 
in  1 789  ; the  southern  boundary  was  fixed 
by  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  in  1767,  in 
the  line  of  39  degrees,  43  minutes,  18  sec- 
onds instead  of  40  degrees,  and  the  west- 
ern boundary  on  the  line  of  3 degrees 
30  minutes  longitude  west  of  Washing- 
ton, which  was  five  degrees  west  from  the 
Delaware  river  where  it  crosses  the 
forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 
If  the  charter  line  has  been  followed 
five  degrees  west,  “ to  be  computed  from 
the  eastern  bounds,”  the  western  bound- 
ary would  have  had  to  follow  the  vari- 
ous sinuosities  of  the  River  Delaware. 


Fortunately  the  final  arbiters  had  better 
sense.  The  southern  boundary,  as  run 
by  Mason  and  Dixon  in  1767,  was  ap- 
proved by  King  George  III.  in  1769, 
but  was  not  finally  settled  until  after 
Governor  Dunmore’s  flight,  during  the 
Revolution,  had  left  the  way  open  for 
Virginia  to  give  up  his  preposterous 
claim  to  all  of  western  Pennsylvania 
“ west  of  the  Laurel  hill.” 

The  celebrated  “ Elm  ” treaty,  nego- 
tiated by  Penn  in  person,  in  1682,  was 
made  with  the  Delawares,  who  were  on 
the  ground  and  the  only  claimants  to 
it,  so  far  as  Penn  knew.  The  claim 
afterwards  set  up  by  the  Iroquois 
or  Six  Nations,  that  they  held  the  sov- 
ereignty over  the  soil  and  that  the  Del- 
awares were  mere  tenants  at  will  under 
them,  had  not  then  been  made  known. 
Penn  dealt  with  the  occupants  of  the 
soil  as  the  owners  of  it,  and  the  Iroquois 
did  not  putin  their  claim  until  1736. 
The  cession  made  by  the  treaty  of  1682 
included  all  of  Philadelphia  and  below 
on  the  Delaware,  and  a portion  of 
Bucks  county  above.  It  was  a small 
cession,  territorially,  but  it  sufficed  for 
all  the  demands  upon  Penn  for  land, 
then  and  long  after. 

The  next  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Delawares  in  1718,  September  17, 
shortly  after  the  date  of  Penn’s  death. 
By  this  treaty  the  heirs  of  Penn  ac- 
quired all  the  territory  west  and  south 
of  Philadelphia  and  that  portion  of 
Bucks  already  ceded  west  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, as  far  up  as  the  present 
southern  line  of  Dauphin  county,  and 
southward  to  the  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware lines.  This  included  all  of  Bucks 
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not  acquired  in  1682,  and  Montgomery, 
Chester,  Delaware  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties, as  they  now  exist,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Berks.  This  gave  the  col- 
ony a nice  slice  of  splendid  territory, 
the  best  in  the  state,  in  fact.  Prior 
to  the  date  of  this  cession,  settlers  had 
undoubtedly  crept  into  this  forbidden 
quarter.  They  were  Tew  at  first,  and 
quiet  and  friendly  with  the  Indians,  but 
the  latter  felt  them  pressing  upon  their 
hunting-grounds  and  gradually  forcing 
them  further  westward.  Complaints 
followed  and  finally  the  Indians,  having 
still  plenty  of  elbow-room  northward 
and  westward,  adopted  the  only  alter- 
native, a treaty,  and  sold  what  was  al- 
ready in  process  of  taking  from  them. 
The  Iroquois,  in  1736,  disputed  the  right 
of  the  Delawares  to  sell  this  territory 
or  even  to  make  a treaty  about  it,  and 
the  proprietaries,  to  avoid  a conflict, 
made  a second  treaty,  covering  the 
same  ground,  with  the  Five  Nations, 
confirming  the  cession  made  by  the 
Delawares  in  1718.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Iroquois  to  “ pinch  ” the 
Penns,  to  use  a slang  legislative  phrase, 
and  they  availed  themselves,  to  the  full- 
est extent,  of  their  opportunity.  From 
this  time  forward  all  treaties  were  made 
primarily  with  the  Iroquois.  If  the 
Delawares,  or  other  Indians,  “kicked,” 
a timely  present  to  them  sufficed  to 
quiet  their  wrath. 

By  the  time  of  the  date  of  this  last 
treaty,  1736,  settlers  had  begun  to  move 
over  the  borders  of  the  purchase  of  1718, 
and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  that  of  the 
settlers  on  Oley,  in  Berks,  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  proprietary  was  made  plain. 

6 


The  blame  for  it  was  adroitly  thrown 
off  on  some  absent  official  ; and  the 
settlers  being  fixed  on  their  farms,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  a war  or  another 
treaty.  A Quaker  proprietary  could 
not  go  to  war,  hence  there  was  another 
treaty,  another  concession  of  lands,  and 
another  payment  in  poor  goods  at  enor- 
mous prices.  The  line  of  1718  had  ex- 
tended, on  the  north,  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, below  Middletown,  to  the  line 
of  the  Black  Hills,  on  the  Delaware. 
By  this  new  treaty  the  line  was  extended 
further  north,  to  the  line  of  the  Blue 
mountains,  below  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  from  thence  to  the  Susquehanna, 
a few  miles  above  Harrisburg,  thence 
across  the  Susquehanna,  and  from 
thence,  in  a curved  line,  to  the  southern 
boundary,  or  Maryland  line.  This  added 
to  the  colony  what  is  now  known  as  ‘the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh, 
the  northern  part  of  Berks,  Lebanon, 
the  southern  part  of  Dauphin,  Cumber- 
land, Franklin,  Adams  and  York  coun- 
ties, and  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its 
crossing  the  Susquehanna  and  extend- 
ing the  border  of  the  colony  westward 
to  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  set- 
tlements previously  had  begun  to  en- 
croach up  the  Susquehanna  and  even 
west  of  it.  The  Indians  vainly  but 
fondly  hoped  to  stop  this  swelling  tide 
by  drawing  the  lines  at  the  gap  in  the 
mountains  where  the  Pennsylvania  road 
now  crosses  the  Susquehanna.  All 
beyond  was  to  be  sacred  to  them,  and 
the  white  man  was  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
fair  fields  between  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  the  sea.  But  the  poor 
Indians  were  judicially  blind  and 
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could  not  see  that  a mere  gap  in  the 
mountains  was  no  barrier  in  the  way  of 
land-hungry  and  Indian-hating  emi- 
grants. 

In  1 737  occurred  the  celebrated  agree- 
ment out  of  which  the  “ Day’s  Walk  ” 
purchase  arose  ; but,  although  this  was 
in  itself  a dirty  trick,  the  ground  claimed 
under  it  was  all  fully  covered  by  subse- 
quent purchases,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
necessary  to  enumerate  it  here.  It  an- 
swered, at  the  time,  as  a pretext  for  per- 
mitting settlers  to  crowd  in  upon  the 
g®od  lands  and  to  get  legal  possession 
afterwards.  The  line  extended  from 
Wrightsville,  above  Philadelphia  and 
near  the  Delaware,  to  Mauch-Chunk,  in 
Carbon  county,  and  thence,  in  a straight 
line,  to  the  Delaware. 

Complaints  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  settlers  beyond  the  lines  con- 
tinued to  be  made  annually  after  1736, 
and  became  so  loud  in  1749  that  an- 
other pow-wow  with  the  Indians  became 
necessary.  Hence  another  conference 
October  22,  1749,  another  prolonged 
drunken  orgy  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
another  string  of  balderdash  speeches 
full  of  drunken  eloquence,  another  lot 
of  presents  in  the  way  of  guns,  blankets 
and  coats,  and  another  treaty,  surren- 
dering more  territory  to  the  advancing 
hordes  of  settlers.  This  time  the  line 
advanced  northwards  on  the  Delaware 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen,  and 
thence  by  an  oblique  line  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, above  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata. 
This  added  what  is  now  the  counties  of 
Pike,  Monroe,  Carbon,  Schuylkill  and 
the  northern  part  of  Dauphin.  The 
savages  still  jealously  hung  onto  thejuni- 


ata  valley  as  a favorite  hunting-ground, 
but  foolishly  surrendered  the  approaches 
to  it.  The  whites  already  had  ravenous 
eyes  set  upon  it,  and  it  is  not  long  after 
that  we  hear  of  settlers  having  crept  in. 
The  proprietaries  were  complained  to, 
and  they  sent  in  magistrates  to  dispossess 
the  intruders  ; but  immediately  there 
follows  a complaint  that  the  magistrates 
thus  sent  to  oust  the  intruders  had  them- 
selves turned  land-thieves  and  taken  up 
choice  spots  for  settlement.  The  mag- 
istrates knew,  if  the  Indians  did  not, 
that 

“ The  good  old  plan, 

That  they  shall  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  shall  keep  who  can,  ” 

was  a safe  one  for  them  to  pursue.  It 
was  only  a question  of  time  when  an- 
other treaty  would  be  made  for  the 
possession  of  what  was  thus  stolen  in 
advance. 

And  this  was  not  long  in  coming.  In 
1754,  on  July  6,  an  agreement  was  made 
with  the  Iroquois,  which  was  confirmed 
in  1 758,  extending  the  line  of  1 749  across 
the  Susquehanna,  westward  to  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  and  thence  southward 
to  the  Maryland  border.  This  added 
to  the  colony  the  territory  now  com- 
prised in  the  counties  of  Snyder,  Miff- 
lin, Juniata,  Perry,  part  of  Centre, 
Huntingdon,  Blair,  Fulton  and  Bedford 
counties.  The  Iroquois  thus  gave  up 
not  only  their  long-cherished  hunting- 
ground  on  the  Juniata,  but  extended  the 
line  on  the  west  into  the  heart  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains.  It  gave  the 
whites  easy  access  to  the  west,  while 
apparently  aiming  to  shut  them  out  from 
it.  The  whites  had  already  got  into  the 
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west  over  Braddock’s  trail,  on  the  south- 
ern border,  and  now  they  had  acquired 
two  new  trails  into  it,  the  Kittanning 
trail  and  the  route  over  the  mountains 
through  Bedford.  General  Forbes  was 
advancing  over  the  Bedford  trail  to  the 
capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  build- 
ing of  Fort  Pitt,  while  the  Iroquois  were 
making  this  cession  at  Easton.  And  all 
this  time  they  were  clamoring  that  the 
proprietaries  must  keep  the  whites  out  of 
the  west  ! For  a far-seeing,  intelligent, 
shrewd,  keen  set  of  schemers,  commend 
us  to  the  Iroquois  and  other  Indians  of 
that  time  ! They  were  overreached  and 
defrauded  before  their  very  eyes.  But 
they  got  whisky  and  blankets  galore. 

With  all  these  six  treaties  the  proprie- 
taries had  got  possession  of  but  a little 
more  than  a fourth,  though  less  than  a 
third  of  the  present  territory  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  a glance  at  the  map  will  show; 
but  they  had  captured  the  roads  to  the 
west,  and  were  holders  of  the  path  of 
empire.  Whether  the  proprietaries 
played  for  this,  and  had  a definite  end 
in  view,  or  whether  they  simply  let 
things  drift,  allowing  the  encroaching 
settlers  to  blaze  out  the  routes  to  the 
west,  contenting  themselves  with  com- 
ing after,  and  acquiring  what  the  Indians 
could  no  longer  hold,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  I incline  to  the  latter  view  as 
most  probable.  The  settlers,  it  will  be 
seen,  did  not  press  very  far  north ; their 
main  course  was  south  and  west.  They 
had  made  two  miles  westward  for  every 
mile  northward.  Land  speculation  was 
the  great  hobby  of  that  day.  Lord 
Dunmore  had  the  speculative  fever  bad, 
so  had  George  Washington;  and  so,  I 


infer,  had  the  proprietaries.  The  set- 
tlers had  it,  too;  but  they  had  not  the 
opportunities  of  the  then  governing 
class.  The  latter  let  the  settlers  go 
ahead  and  bear  all  the  personal  risks, 
and  contentedly  came  after,  “ to  have 
and  to  hold  ” all  that  the  settlers  won. 

By  1768  the  Iroquois  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  it  was  useless  to  try 
and  keep  the  whites  out  of  the  west. 
They  had  got  in  and  could  not  be  driven 
out.  Their  French  allies  had  been 
forced  out,  not  only  of  the  west,  but  out 
of  the  nation  and  out  of  the  country, 
and  Pontiac’s  conspiracy  of  1763  to 
bring  them  back  had  been  completely 
crushed  out.  There  was  not  only  a 
British  fort,  but  a town,  at  the  head  of 
the  Ohio,  with  a steady  drift  of  settlers 
in  that  direction.  All  that  was  left  for 
the  Iroquois  to  do  was  to  make  the  best 
of  a bad  situation,  and  accordingly  we 
find  them  November  5,  1768,  making 
a new  treaty  with  the  proprietaries. 
Their  cessions  of  territory,  heretofore, 
had  been  each  comparatively  small  ; 
now  they  were  driven  to  make  a large 
one,  equal,  nearly,  to  all  the  others  be- 
fore made.  This  time  they  ceded  all 
the  territory  from  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  state  to  Kittanning  on  the  Alle- 
gheny, and  thence  down  that  river  to 
the  line,  west  of  the  Ohio,  between 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  This  ces- 
sion included  the  present  counties  of 
Wayne,  Susquehanna,  (part  of)  Brad- 
ford, Wyoming,  Sullivan,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Columbia,  Northumberland, 
Lycoming,  Union,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Cambria,  Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Som- 
erset, Fayette,  Greene,  Washington  and 
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(parts  of)  Allegheny  and  Armstrong. 
Thus,  after  disputing  the  road  to  the 
west,  inch  by  inch,  the  Indians  were 
finally  compelled  to  surrender  it,  and 
make  their  final  stand  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  1768,  the 
mutterings  of  the  Revolutionary  thun- 
der-storm began  to  be  heard,  and  with 
their  usual  bad  luck  the  Iroquois  got 
upon  the  wrong  side.  They  had  gone 
in  with  Pontiac,  in  1763,  against  the 
British  and  in  favor  of  the  French,  and 
had  been  considerably  cut  down,  both 
in  numbers  and  fortune,  by  their  vari- 
ous warlike  alliances.  Now,  with  their 
territory  in  Pennsylvania  nearly  all 
gone,  with  their  spirit  cowed  and  their 
fighting  force  reduced,  they  were  about 
to  commit  the  further  blunder  of  siding 
with  the  British  against  the  colonies  in 
the  struggle  for  independence.  Their 
representative  at  Fort  Pitt  was  Keya- 
shutha,  who  gave  notice,  at  a gather- 
ing in  Pittsburg,  when  the  Revolution- 
ary war  broke  out,  that  the  region  west 
of  the  Allegheny  was  theirs,  and  that  no 
white  man  must  dare  to  put  foot  on  it. 
He  professed  neutrality  between  the 
British  and  Americans  ; but  he  was 
plainly  acting  in  concert  with  the  Brit- 
ish commander  at  Detroit,  who  wanted 
to  make  that  city  the  basis  of  military 
operations  in  the  west,  and  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  have  the  road 
shut  up  between  Detroit  and  Fort  Pitt. 
Keyashutha  tried  to  do  this  for  him  by 
putting  his  ban  upon  all  military  move- 
ments across  the  territory  west  of  the 
Allegheny  river.  The  prohibition,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  nothing.  General 


Broadhead  traversed  this  “Indian  coun- 
try” from  end  to  end, with  his  little  army, 
inflicted  heavy  blows  upon  the  Indian 
settlements  on  the  upper  Allegheny  and 
returned  unopposed,  and  without  the 
loss  of  a man.  Keyashutha  was  power- 
less to  enforce  his  threats,  and  finally, 
the  Iroquois  came  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  so  depleted  in  numbers  and 
resources  as  to  present  a melancholy 
spectacle.  The  fierce  people  that  had, 
in  1758,  at  Easton,  reviled  the  poor  Del- 
awares as  “ women,”  and  as  warriors 
who  had  voluntarily  disarmed  them- 
selves, were  now,  within  twenty-five 
years,  glad  to  associate  on  equal  terms 
with  the  despised  Delawares,  and  to  al- 
low them  to  fight  and  make  treaties  for 
themselves. 

But,  if  it  was  hard  times  for  the  Iro- 
quois, it  was  hard  times,  also,  for  the 
proprietaries.  The  treaty  of  1768  was 
the  last  work  of  the  kind  done  by  the 
heirs  of  Penn.  When  the  colonies  be- 
gan to  combine  to  resist  British  aggres- 
sions upon  them,  distrust  of  the  Penns 
began  to  be  shown  by  the  Pennsylvania 
colonists,  which  culminated  in  1779  in 
the  passage  of  an  act  divesting  the  pro- 
prietaries of  all  claim  to  the  territory 
undisposed  of,  as  well  as  the  quit-rents, 
but  reserving  all  manors  laid  out  by  them 
from  the  operations  of  this  divesting 
act.  As  the  proprietaries  gave  up  the 
government  of  the  colony  to  the  colon- 
ists some  years  before,  but  little  of  the 
vast  territory  acquired  by  the  treaty  of 
1768  can  have  been  disposed  of  by 
them.  From  1775  the  disposal  of  the 
public  lands  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
colony,  excepting  the  manors  ; so  that 
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the  Revolutionary  war  put  an  end  to  the 
rule  of  the  Penns,  as  well  as  to  the  dom- 
inance of  the  Iroquois  over  the  territory 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  one  act  remained 
to  be  done  by  the  Iroquois,  and  that 
was  to  extinguish  their  title,  whatever  it 
might  amount  to,  to  all  the  territory  of 
the  state,  outside  of  the  lines  of  the  ces- 
sion of  1768.  They  could  not  hold 
on  to  it,  and  the  colony,  soon  to  be  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  willing  to 
pay  them  something  for  what  they  were 
unable  longer  to  keep  in  their  own 
hands. 

Accordingly,  in  1784,  a treaty  with 
the  Iroquois  was  held  at  Fort  Stanwix 
(now  Rome,  New  York),  by  which,  for 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  In- 
dians agreed  to  relinquish  to  Pennsyl- 
vania their  title  to  all  the  territory  of 
that  colony,  as  defined  bv  the  charter  of 
1681,  not  heretofore  relinquished.  This 
included  the  whole  of  the  territory  north 
and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  and  all  east  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  from  Kittanning  upwards,  not  sur- 
rendered by  the  treaty  of  1768.  This 
final  surrender  embraced  the  present 
counties  of  (part  of)  Bradford,  Tioga, 
Potter,  McKean,  Warren,  (part  of)  Erie, 
Crawford,  Mercer,  Lawrence,  (part  of) 
Beaver,  Armstrong,  Indiana,  Clearfield, 
Clinton  and  Allegheny,  Butler,  Venango, 
Forest,  Clarion,  Jefferson,  Elk  and  Cam- 
eron. This  left  the  state  with  three 
straight  borders  on  the  north,  south  and 
west,  and  the  Delaware  river  on  the 
east. 

One  trouftfe  remained : the  state 
thus  bounded  had  no  outlet  on  Lake 
Erie.  The  line  of  42  degrees  on  the 


north  terminated  at  the  Ohio  line,  leav- 
ing just  a little  corner  on  the  lake  at 
the  Ohio  line.  This  would  never  do. 
The  site  of  Erie,  always  a point  of 
prime  importance  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  must 
belong  to  Pennsylvania.  Water  com- 
munication was,  at  that  time,  and  long 
afterwards,  the  main  dependence  for 
travel  and  transportation.  All  western 
Pennsylvania  had  the  Allegheny  and  its 
tributaries,  and  the  Beaver  and  its 
branches,  as  highways  to  the  lake,  and 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  travel  and 
trade  over  these  highways  was  at  Erie. 
Pennsylvania  could  not  submit  to  being 
thus  shut  off  from  communication  with 
the  outer  world.  She  must  have  a 
frontage  on  the  lake  sufficiently  large  to 
make  her  outlets  to  the  lake  safe  and 
accessible.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
explain,  here,  how  the  triangular  slip  of 
territory  between  the  line  of  42  degrees 
north  latitude  and  the  lake  came  to  be- 
long, at  this  period,  to  the  United  States 
and  not  to  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
which  it  would  seem  naturally  to  have 
belonged;  but  such  was  the  case,  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  Pennsylvania  that  it 
was  so.  States  do  not  willingly,  of 
themselves,  give  up  portions  of  their 
territory  to  other  states,  and  if  this  slip 
had  belonged  to  New  York,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  Pennsylvania  might 
have  whistled  for  it  from  that  day  to 
this. 

The  National  government,  however, 
made  no  difficulty.  It  was  a part  of 
Hamilton’s  financial  policy  that  the 
United  States  should  assume  the  debts 
of  the  colonies  incurred  in  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  war.  In  this  way  the  general 
government  became  the  debtor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  paid  a part  of  this  debt 
by  selling  the  coveted  strip,  so  many 
acres,  at  land-office  prices.  The  deed 
of  confirmation  was  issued  March  3, 
1792,  for  202,187  acres,  for  which  the 
price  charged  was  $151,640.50  or  sev- 
enty-five cents  per  acre.  This  must 
have  been  among  the  earliest  transac- 
tions of  the  general  land  office. 

This  purchase  was  not  accomplished 
in  a day.  It  took  several  years  to  get 
all  the  preliminaries  through  congress, 
and  but  little  time  was  lost  between  1784 
and  1792  in  carrying  the  affair  through 
to  final  completion. 

Thus  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  finally 
rounded  off  her  proportions  and  as- 
sumed the  shape  on  the  map  which  she 
has  occupied  now  for  nearly  a hundred 
years.  She  is  no  longer  a mere  “ geo- 
graphical expression,”  but  a geograph- 
ical fact.  The  Penns  accomplished 
about  two-thirds  of  this  work  ; the  re- 
maining third  was  finished  much  sooner 
and  better  without  them  than  with  them. 

Sentimentally,  one  cannot  but  heart- 
ily approve  the  general  policy  of  William 
Penn,  to  give  no  title  to  any  acre  in  his 
colony  that  had  not  been  first  bought 
from  the  Indians.  He  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  colony  conveyed  to  him  by  his  char- 
ter from  Charles  II.;  but  the  title  to  the 
land  he  recognized  as  being  primarily 
in  the  Indians  who  occupied  it.  In 
appearance,  his  successors  and  heirs 
followed  out  his  general  policy:  that  is, 
they  adhered  strictly  to  the  rule  to  buy 
from  the  Indians  before  selling  to  set- 


tlers, and  extended  their  civil  jurisdic- 
tion only  over  what  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Indians.  But  the  methods  by 
which  a purchase  of  lands  was  finally 
brought  to  a consummation  were  often 
and  generally  reprehensible.  The  prices 
paid,  too,  indicated  either  a sharp  over- 
reaching or  a conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  Penns  that  the  Indian  title  was 
merely  nominal,  and  had  no  actual 
weight  with  them  beyond  its  being  a 
part  of  William  Penn’s  policy  to  pay  the 
Indians  something  for  all  the  lands  taken 
from  them. 

Notice  the  difference  between  the 
price  paid  in  1784  to  the  Indians  for  all 
the  territory  between  Bradford  county 
on  the  north  and  the  Ohio  border  on 
the  west,  including  twenty  counties  and 
millions  upon  millions  of  acres,  and  the 
price  paid  the  United  States  for  the 
triangular  slip  of  a part  of  Erie  county. 
For  the  twenty  counties  and  the  mill- 
ions of  acres  the  Indians  got  $10,- 
000,  while  the  triangular  slip  cost 
$151,640.  The  price  paid  the  Iroquois 
was  $500  for  a county  ; that  paid  to  the 
United  States  would  have  amounted  to 
about  $200,000  for  a county.  The  dif- 
ference is  accounted  for  by  the  variance 
in  the  character  of  the  titles  held  by 
each.  The  United  States  had  an  abso- 
lute title, the  Iroquois  had  but  the  shadow 
of  a title.  It  was  a title  no  court  of  that 
day  would  have  recognized,  and  maybe 
said  to  have  been  not  merely  a shadow, 
but  the  mere  shadow  of  a shade. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  then,  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  adhered,  from  the  start,  to 
the  policy  of  its  founder,  and  bought 
every  acre  of  its  territory  from  its  aborig- 
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inal  possessors.  Under  the  charter  of 
King  Charles,  Penn  could,  if  he  had 
been  so  disposed,  have  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia, established  his  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  proceeded  forthwith  to  occupy 
the  soil  as  fast  as  he  could  put  settlers 
upon  it.  That  was  the  course  pursued 
in  other  colonies.  The  natives  would 
have  been  forced  back  as  the  whites 
advanced,  and  where  the  crowding  was 
strongest  collisions  would  be  sure  to 
occur.  These  would  be  followed  by 
bloodshed,  and  that  by  governmental 
interference,  so  that  in  the  end  it  would 
have  cost  the  colony  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  fight  its  way  as  to  buy  it.  As 
a mere  question  of  policy,  then,  the 
course  pursued  by  Penn  was  the  cheap- 
est as  well  as  the  fairest.  Pennsylva- 
nia, it  is  true,  did  not  escape  bloodshed; 
but  bloodshed  was  the  result,  not  of  the 
policy  of  the  proprietaries,  but  of  de- 
parting from  it.  The  restless  settlers 
who  got  beyond  the  purchased  bounds 
of  the  colony  were  those  who  felt  the 
bloody  hand  of  the  Indians  falling  upon 
them.  It  was  the  attempt  of  the  whites 
to  settle  in  and  occupy  the  west  before 
it  had  been  bought  from  the  Indians, 
and  of  the  traders  to  trade  there,  that 
provoked  the  slaughters  that  redden  the 
history  of  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  original  Quaker  policy, 
rigidly  adhered  to  from  the  start,  would 
have  prevented  all  this. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  case  which 
Penn  did  not  take  into  the  account,  nor 
any  of  his  successors  : the  effect  upon 
the  Indian  mind  of  the  gradual  but 
steady  enlargement  of  the  white  settle- 
ments. Even  where  the  land  had  been 
bought  and  paid  for,  this  steady  press- 


ing on  of  the  settlements  alarmed  the 
Indians.  The  settlement  at  Philadel- 
phia did  not  alarm  them,  but  the  ad- 
vance to  the  Susquehanna  did  ; and 
when  the  line  crept  up  and  beyond  that 
river,  the  alarm  grew  general  and  wide- 
spread. Every  effort  was  made  by  the 
Indians  to  stop  this  steadily  rising  tide, 
but  no  effective  barrier  was  ever  found. 
When,  finally,  the  Indians  were  crowded 
out  of  Pennsylvania  altogether,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  consternation  drove 
them  into  the  Pontiac  combination  of 
1763.  The  price  paid  them  for  the  soil 
of  Pennsylvania  shut  their  mouths  from 
the  utterance  of  any  complaint  about 
its  occupancy  by  those  who  bought  and 
paid  for  it ; but  no  amount  of  purchase- 
money  could  reconcile  them  to  being 
banished  from  the  soil  that  gave  them 
birth.  Penn,  it  is  clear,  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  consequences  that  have 
flowed,  within  two  hundred  years,  from 
his  landing  at  Philadelphia  and  the 
making  of  the  treaty  negotiated  under 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  elm  with 
the  ignorant  and  improvident  Indians. 

Such,  then,  was  the  way  in  which 
Pennsylvania  was  made.  It  began  on  a 
strip  along  the  Delaware  and  gradually 
spread  to  the  Susquehanna.  Piece  by 
piece  and  bit  by  bit  were  added  until  it 
grew  northward,  up  both  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna,  then  other  pieces 
were  added,  and  it  grew  westward  to  the 
mountains ; other  pieces  were  patched 
on,  and  it  grew  west  to  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  rivers  ; and  finally  it  absorbed 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  original  grant, 
and  was  ticketed  and  pigeon-holed 
away  as  “ bought  and  paid  for.” 

Russell  Errett. 
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HONORABLE  H.  A.  W.  TABOR,  EX-UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,  AND 
EX-LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  OF  COLORADO. 


Every  historical  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic life  and  services  of  ex-United  States 
Senator  Tabor  very  naturally  and  prop- 
erly begins  with  his  dramatic  entry 
thereon  as  a member  of  the  famous  To- 
peka legislature  of  Kansas,  in  1857. 
Then  follows  the  pleasurable  task  of 
turning  almost  every  page  of  the  his- 
tory of  Colorado,  and  studying  the  an- 
nals of  Denver,  a city  seemingly  as  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  ex-senator  as  Oxford 
and  Ipswich  were  to  Wolsey.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  distinguished  few  who  both 
found  and  constitute  a state. 

Horace  Austin  Warner  Tabor  was 
born  November  26,  1830,  in  Orleans 
county,  Vermont.  His  father,  Cornelius 
Dunham  Tabor,  who  recently  died  in 
Denver,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  was  of  English  descent.  The  Tabor 
family  of  England  were  long  seated  at 
Rochford  Hall,  Essex,  whence  came 
the  founders  of  the  American  branch  to 
New  England  during  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  country.  His  mother, 
Sarah  Farrin,  was  of  Scotch  extraction. 

Young  Tabor  spent  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  upon  his  father’s  farm 
and  in  Massachusetts,  mainly  employed 
in  cultivating  the  soil,  until  1855,  when 
he  resolved  to  leave  the  old  homestead 
in  the  pent-up  hills  of  Vermont,  which 
seemed  to  confine  his  powers,  and  where 
“ the  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold  ” 
winter  weather  clothes  the  hills  and 


valleys  with  snow  more  than  half  the 
year,  for  the  sun-bright  plains  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  further  west.  Here  he  found 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  those 
faculties  of  mind  and  powers  of  phys- 
ical endurance  with  which  nature  had 
generously  endowed  him,  and  which 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  self-made  men  in  this  or  any 
other  age. 

“ It  would  indeed  be  hard,”  says  a 
well-informed  writer,  “ in  the  annals  of 
American  history  to  trace  a character 
which  has  made  a stronger  imprint,  not 
alone  in  Colorado  but  throughout  the 
United  States,  than  that  of  ex-Gover- 
nor  Tabor.  He  is  a man  born  to  rule  ; 
to  ^undertake  anything,  with  him  means 
to  succeed.  Of  iron  will  and  indomit- 
able energy,  still  pleasant,  friendly  and 
approachable  to  all,  he  stands  in  the 
very  forefront  of  self-made  men.” 

THE  TOPEKA  LEGISLATURE. 

The  first  appearance  of  Senator  Ta- 
bor in  public  life,  as  intimated,  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Topeka  legislature, 
Kansas,  in  1857,  which  President  Pierce 
ordered  dispersed  by  military  force. 
The  troops  were  in  line,  the  artillery 
in  position  and  the  fuse  lighted  ready 
for  the  final  order.  Colonel  E.  V.  Sum- 
ner, commanding,  said,  “Gentlemen, 
this  is  the  most  painful  duty  of  my  life, 
but  such  are  my  orders  and  I shall  obey 
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them.  Disperse  you  must.”  They  dis- 
persed. Governor  Tabor  thus  took 
his  first  rude  lesson  in  politics  as  a 
Free-soiler.  He  graduated  a Repub- 
lican. His  devotion  to  that  party  ever 
since  has  been  as  unfaltering  as  the 
light  of  the  North  star. 

One  of  the  pleasing  reflections  of 
Governor  Tabor  concerning  that  event, 
is  the  fact  that  when  the  war  for  the 
Union  came,  of  which  the  Topeka  affair 
was  an  admonition,  Colonel  Sumner,  as 
a distinguished  major-general,  commis- 
sioned by  President  Lincoln,  was  found 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  him- 
self a conspicuous  foe  of  the  very  insti- 
tution which  had  threatened  the  life  of 
Tabor  and  his  compatriots  for  their  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  free  soil  in  Kansas  and 
what  is  now  Colorado.  Along  with  this 
reflection  comes  the  thought,  as  a 
shadow,  that  the  loyal  general  lost  his 
own  life  in  that  relentless  war  for  slav- 
ery. 

A BUSY  YEAR. 

Four  years  after  locating  in  Kansas 
he  pushed  out  into  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, spending  his  first  winter  in  Den- 
ver in  1859.  The  next  spring  he  located 
in  California  Gulch,  now  Leadville, 
where  he  first  engaged  in  mining,  con- 
tinuing, with  varying  success,  until  1865, 
when  he  opened  a store  as  a merchant, 
thus  combining  mining  industries  and 
merchandising  until  1878.  “ This  year,” 
(from  October,  1877,  to  October,  1878) 
says  the  ex-senator,  “ was  the  busiest 
of  my  life.”  And  it  was  the  most  event- 
ful. He  was  postmaster  of  Leadville, 
made  the  race  successfully  twice  for 
mayor — to  fill  a vacancy  and  a full 
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term;  was  president  of  the  Leadville 
Improvement  company ; established 
and  managed  the  Leadville  bank  ; was 
elected  treasurer  of  Lake  county  ; the 
Little  Pittsburg  mine  was  just  blossom- 
ing into  its  enormous  output,  of  which 
he  had  the  whole  management;  was  also 
in  charge  of  the  famous  Chrysolite 
mine,  and  made  a successful  canvass  as 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of 
Colorado. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR. 

A local  historian  says  : 

“In  October,  1878,  Mr.  Tabor  was 
elected  first  lieutenant-governor  of  Col- 
orado, an  office  which  he  held  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  its  dignity  and  to 
the  honor  of  the  state.  As  president 
of  the  senate  he  proved  himself  a 
thorough  parliamentarian,  and  one  of 
the  best  presiding  officers  that  has  ever 
guided  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  United  States 
senator  for  the  short  term,  and  though 
seated  but  a short  time  in  our  National 
halls,  he  showed  conclusively  his  fitness 
for  the  position,  and  it  is  a matter  of 
genuine  regret  that  he  has  not  continued 
to  represent  the  state  in  the  senate  from 
that  day  to  this.  His  recent  election, 
however,  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
State  Republican  convention  and  to 
the  still  more  responsible  position  of 
chairman  of  the  state  central  com- 
mittee, is  a tardy  but  deserved  recog- 
nition of  the  services  and  capacity  of 
one  of  the  best  Republican  workers  in 
the  state.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
Senator  Tabor  always  contributed  more 
liberally  of  his  means  to  insure  the 
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success  of  his  party  than  any  other 
citizen  of  the  state.  Mr.  Tabor  has 
had  detractors,  but  with  a magnanimity 
that  does  him  high  honor,  he  has  ig- 
nored them.  He  has  bided  his  time, 
and  is  now  reaping  the  revenge  that 
time  always  gives  to  the  great  and  noble 
spirit  over  the  small  and  mean.  The 
late  Honorable  Jerome  B.  Chaffee  was 
for  many  years  the  acknowledged  leader 
and  organizer  of  the  Republican  party 
in  this  state.  Chaffee  is  dead,  and  his 
mantle  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
worthier  or  abler  shoulders  than  upon 
those  of  Senator  Tabor,  the  man  who 
stood  next  to  Chaffee  as  an  organizer, 
and  who  has  done  more  to  develop  the 
material  interests  of  the  state  and  to 
beautify  its  capital  city  than  all  the  other 
would-be  leaders  of  the  party,  put  to- 
gether. Senator  Tabor  is  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  Republican  party  in 
this  state,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
people  of  the  state  will  ere  long  call 
him  to  a higher,  if  not  more  honorable, 
position  than  the  mere  leader  of  the 
Republican  party.” 

When  Denver  was  struggling  to  be  a 
city  and  the  leading  capitalists  hesi- 
tated to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  fine 
business  blocks,  Governor  Tabor  came 
forward,  and  with  his  usual  courage  and 
confidence  in  the  great  future  of  the 
town,  erected  the  buildings  which  are 
still  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  which 
gave  it  the  impetus  that  has  made  it  a 
metropolis.  The  Grand  Opera  house  in 
particular  has  been  the  admiration  of 
tourists  from  all  over  the  world  since  its 
completion,  and  has  advertised  Denver 


more  than  any  other  feature  the  city 
possesses. 

MINING  OPERATIONS. 

The  greater  part  of  Senator  Tabor’s 
fortune  has  been  acquired  in  the  pur- 
chase and  operation  of  mines,  requir- 
ing a strong  nerve,  excellent  judgment 
and  great  faith  in  the  richness  of  Col- 
orado’s mineral  deposits.  Besides  his 
valuable  mining  properties  in  Leadville, 
he  has  a number  of  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  including  the  Tam 
O’Shanter  group  at  Aspen.  He  also 
owns  the  famous  Vulture  mine  in  Ari- 
zona, one  of  the  greatest  gold-producing 
properties  in  the  country,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  a number  of  mines  in  Old  Mex- 
ico. His  judgment  in  investments  in 
this  class  of  property  is  almost  unerring. 
During  the  last  year  he  has  turned  his 
attention  to  Boulder  county,  and  taken 
hold  of  the  resources  of  that  region  in 
a manner  that  brings  it  still  more  prom- 
inently to  the  front  as  an  important 
mining  centre.  His  investments  there 
have  directed  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists in  this  country  and  Europe  to  that 
rich  mineral  country.  The  great  Poor- 
man  mine,  in  which  the  Tabor  Invest- 
ment company  is  interested,  is  now  pay- 
ing five  thousand  dollars  per  month  in 
dividends,  from  development  work 
simply,  without  touching  the  vast  de- 
posits of  ore  which  are  being  blocked 
out.  Lately  this  company  has  also 
started  up  the  celebrated  Ni  Wot  mines 
in  Ward  district,  Boulder  county,  and 
will  also  take  a hand  in  developing 
properties  in  other  counties.  Certainly 
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no  man  is  doing  more  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  state  than  Tabor. 

Although  making  such  extended  in- 
vestments in  mines,  with  the  result  of 
inspiring  confidence  in  the  material 
resources  of  Colorado,  and  attracting 
other  capitalists  to  the  new  state,  he  has 
not  confined  his  attentions  to  mining 
interests  alone,  but  he  employed  a por- 
tion of  his  wealth  in  permanent  improve- 
ments in  both  Leadville  and  Denver, 
owning  in  the  latter  city  alone  about 
two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars’  worth  of  real  estate,  in- 
cluding the  two  blocks  which  are  known 
the  country  over  as  models  of  beauty 
and  excellence.  His  investment,  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  acres  of  copper  land  in  the 
state  of  Texas,  promises  him  a future  in- 
come beyond  calculation.  Another 
investment  illustrating  his  sagacity  and 
keen  business  judgment  is  the  four 
million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
cattle  grazing  lands  in  southern  Colo- 
rado. 

FRIEND  TO  THE  PROSPECTOR. 

He  was  always  the  steadfast  friend  of 
the  prospector  and  miner,  and  stood 
ready  to  give  them  credit.  It  was  this 
trait  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Little  Pittsburg  mine,  in  May,  1878,  by 
August  Rischie  and  George  F.  Hook,  to 
whom  Governor  Tabor  had  furnished 
provisions  and  mining  implements  on 
credit,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  discov- 
ery. Mr.  Hook  soon  after  disposed  of 
his  interest  to  his  partners,  and  Mr. 
Rischie  sold  to  Honorable  J.  B.  Chaffee 
and  D.  H.  Moffat,  jr.  „ 


In  1879  Mr.  Tabor  disposed  of  his 
interest  to  Messrs.  Chaffee  and  Moffat, 
and  then  purchased  the  Matchless  mine 
at  Leadville,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
stock  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Denver. 

DECISION  AND  KINDNESS  OF  CHARACTER. 

His  decision  of  character,  quickness 
of  perception  and  promptness  of  ac- 
tion mark  his  every  movement.  He  no 
sooner  decides  than  he  begins  to  act. 
To  illustrate:  The  transaction  above 

alluded  to,  wherein  he  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  Little  Pittsburg  mine  for 
$1,000, 000, bought  880  shares  of  stock  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  and 
at  the  same  time  purchased  the  Match- 
less mine  at  Leadville  for  $117,000, 
took  place  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
minutes.  In  politics  Senator  Tabor  has 
always  been  loyal  to  his  party  and 
friends  and  giving  of  his  means  freely 
to  help  both,  cheerfully  withdrawing  his 
own  claims  to  preferment  whenever 
such  a course  seemed  best  in  the  inter- 
est of  common  accord.  Mild-mannered, 
affable,  sincere  to  friendships  and  ever 
considerate,  he  is  indeed  a phenome- 
nal illustration  of  what  is  possible  where 
honesty,  capability  and  earnest  en- 
deavor is  the  actuation  of  a Western 
American.  ...  4 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE. 

Let  the  reader  visit  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator Tabor.  He  will  be  found  at  his 
desk,  busy  with  his  multiplied  affairs, 
and  yet  ready  at  all  times  courteously 
to  receive  you.  Upon  every  hand,  load- 
ing tables  and  filling  shelves,  may  be 
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seen  samples  containing  precious  ores. 
Now,  these  ore  specimens  and  his  fre- 
quented office  are  in  the  Tabor  Grand 
Opera  House  building.  The  discovery 
of  that  mineral  wealth  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  this  lyric  temple,  the  reputation 
of  which^  is  world-wide.  The  first  was 
the  result  of  years  of  indefatigable  labor, 
receiving,  at  last,  its  sure  reward;  the  lat- 
ter was  the  evidence  of  the  public  spirit 
and  munificence  of  its  owner  and  builder. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  famous 
building  is  taken  from  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain News: 

“ The  handsomest,  coziest  and  most 
convenient  opera  house  in  America 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and 
Curtis  streets.  It  was  erected  in  1880 
by  ex-Senator  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  at  a 
cost  of  $850,000,  and  is  a monument  of 
architectural  taste  and  beauty.  It  has 
a front  of  125  feet  on  Sixteenth  street, 
and  200  feet  on  Curtis,  and  is  con- 
structed of  brick, with  stone  trimmings.  It 
contains  several  large  stores  on  the  first 
floor,  and  112  offices.  The  opera  house 
has  a seating  capacity  of  1,500,  and 
from  every  seat  in  parquette,  dress 
circle,  balcony  and  gallery  a complete 
view  of  the  stage  can  be  obtained.  The 
proscenium  and  fashion  boxes  are  mod- 
els of  comfort  and  elegance.  The  fin- 
ishings of  the  entire  house  are  in  solid 
cherry,  with  the  richest  of  hangings, 
draperies  and  carpets,  neither  pains  nor 
expense  having  been  spared  in  its  fur- 
nishings. The  stage  arrangements  are 
as  perfect  as  money  and  ingenuity  can 
make  them,  and  its  dressing-rooms  are 
the  delight  of  all  actors.” 

Denver  is  the  Washington  City  of  the 


west.  Some  of  its  avenues — Lincoln, 
Sherman,  Grant  and  Colfax — are  more 
remarkable  for  their  “magnificent  dis- 
tances” than  any  that  may  be  seen  in 
Washington.  One  may  stand  upon 
Grant  avenue,  and,  looking  north,  see  in 
direct  line  Long’s  Peak,  and  to  the  south 
Pike’s  Peak,  each  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  away.  Many  of  her  homes  will 
not  suffer  in  the  least  by  comparison 
with  the  costliest  upon  famous  Massa- 
chusetts avenue.  Bear  in  mind  that  all 
this  has  been  wrought  since  1858,  when 
the  site  of  Denver  was  the  tenting- 
ground  of  the  Arapahoe  Indians. 

Senator  Tabor’s  homestead,  upon 
Capitol  Hill,  affords  one  of  the  grandest 
views  that  can  come  within  visual 
range — two  hundred  miles,  from  north 
to  south,  of  the  Rocky  mountains — the 
scene  of  his  early,  and  at  last  success- 
ful struggles  in  the  battle  of  life.  His 
ample  grounds  occupy  a half-square, 
with  Grant  avenue  upon  the  east  and 
Sherman  upon  the  west.  Full-grown 
and  maturing  trees — the  ash,  maple, 
elm,  spruce  and  cotton-wood — cast  their 
shade,  in  leafy  times,  upon  a wide- 
spreading  lawn.  Vines  climb  and  con- 
ceal, almost,  its  surrounding  porches 
and  bay-windows.  Evergreens  and 
flowering  shrubs  and  plants  abound, 
with  statuary  and  miniature  fountains 
between.  As  it  stands  upon  this  com- 
manding eminence,  in  the  midst  of  this 
cultivated  forest, adorned  by  works  of  art, 
it  is,  as  to  spaciousness,  embellishment 
and  location,  the  Central  Park  of  Den- 
ver, while  as  an  entirety  it  is  the 
stateliest  and  most  beautiful  residence 
in  this  city  of  homes. 
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POLITICAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Touching  Senator  Tabor’s  political 
specialties,  but  two  or  three  may  be 
mentioned.  He  believes  in  protection 
to  American  industries  from  ocean  to 
ocean;  in  the  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, and  has  closely  at  heart  the  project 
of  securing  a National  soldiers’  home, 
to  be  built  somewhere  in  this  glorious 
climate.  Certainly  nowhere  in  the 
Union  would  veteran  soldiers  rather 
spend  the  remnant  of  their  lives  than 
in  the  midst  of  this  mountain  scenery, 
bathed  in  its  almost  endless  sunshine, 
breathing  this  life-prolonging  atmos- 


phere. Their  sacrifices  saved  not  only 
these  teeming  and  picturesque  valleys, 
but  the  mountains  themselves,  with 
their  vast  and  exhaustless  riches.  How 
proudly  the  flag  they  carried  to  victory 
floats  to-day  from  the  summit  of  Pike’s 
Peak — fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
dome  of  the  capitol  of  the  Nation,  lost 
to  sight  almost  in 

“The  incommunicable  blue  of  heaven,” 

where  all  its  fixed  stars  were  born — the 
last  to  dawn  upon  its  azure  field,  sym- 
bolizing the  silver  state  of  Colorado  ! 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


AN  EPISODE 

A previous  number  of  this  magazine 
contained  an  article  on  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  party,  by  Russell  Errett, 
in  which  he  briefly  referred  to  its  primary 
organization  — the  “ Free-soil  ” party, 
1852.  On  reading  that  article  I resolved 
to  write  an  appendix,  to  give  some  addi- 
tional facts  that  I thought  would  be  inter- 
esting and  make  the  histcry  more  com- 
plete for  future  reference.  But  on  com- 
mencing it  I felt  constrained  to  say,  in  Mr. 
Errett’s  own  words:  “Even  I,  who  was 

a part  of  it,  had  got  other  events  so  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  with  it  in  memory,  that 
the  original  record,  when  consulted,  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  many  things  I would 
otherwise  have  put  forward  as  trusty  recol- 
lections.” And  besides  that,  I failed  to 
find  some  of  my  original  written  and 
printed  records ; consequently  I cannot, 


OF  POLITICS. 

with  certainty,  give  all  the  dates  and  con- 
nections of  the  facts  I intended  to  give. 
The  Free-soil  party  was  the  successor  of 
the  “ Liberty  party,”  of  which  James  G. 
Birney  was  the  candidate  in  1844.  The 
first  Free-soil  candidate  was  Martin  Van 
Buren  in  1848,  but  in  the  same  year  John 
P.  Hale  received  many  votes  from  the 
Liberty  party,  who  would  not  vote  for 
Van  Buren. 

In  1851-2  I was  publishing  a weekly 
paper  in  Cleveland,  in  which  I advocated, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  right  of  all 
men  “ to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.”  In  August  of  1851  I pub- 
lished an  editorial  article  proposing  a con- 
vention of  anti-slavery  men  in  this  city  in 
the  following  month,  which  resulted  in 
such  an  informal  convention  in  “Kelley’s,” 
afterwards  “Empire”  hall.  Although  a 
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small  convention  composed  principally  of 
anti-slavery  men  of  northern  Ohio,  there 
were  some  of  a National  reputation  present, 
and  among  them  were  John  P.  Hale,  Ger- 
rit  Smith,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  George  W. 
Julian  and  Salmon  P.  Chase.  The  object 
of  the  convention  was  to  consider  what 
course  we  ought  to  pursue  in  view  of  the 
aggressive  policy  of  the  southern  slave- 
holders, and  the  abject  servility  to  them 
of  northern  “ dough-faces,”  of  both  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties,  as  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Taylor  and  Fillmore  the 
Whig  party  quite  beat  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 
the  infamous  “ Fugitive  Slave  law,”  which 
practically  gave  unheard  of  power  to  slave- 
holders in  the  free  states,  rendering  every 
man  liable  to  service  in  a United  States 
marshal’s  posse  for  capturing  fugitive 
slaves.  I closed  my  article  with  two  lines 
of  the  old  patriotic  song,  slightly  changed 
so  as  to  read  : 

“Still  the  star-spangled  banner  triumphantly  waves 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  three  million  of  slaves.  ” 

The  result  of  that  preliminary  conven- 
tion was  another  one  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, that  was  as  nearly  National  as  we 
could  make  it,  held  a few  months  later,  at 
which  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire 
was  nominated  for  President  and  George 
W.  Julian  of  Indiana  for  vice-president. 
A large  number  from  Cleveland  and 
vicinity  went  to  that  convention  by  the 
then  new  railroad,  and  at  Alliance,  which 
then  consisted  mainly  of  a small,  rough 
board  depot  and  a similar  eating-house, 
kept  by  an  old  fogy  named  Daniel  Sour- 


beck,  among  our  company  was  a colored 
man,  and  when  we  went  in  for  dinner  he, 
of  course,  went  with  the  rest.  Just  before 
we  commenced  eating  the  proprietor  dis- 
covered the  colored  man  and  ordered  him 
away  from  the  table.  We  indignantly 
protested  against  his  order  and  in  favor  of 
equal  rights  for  all  men  who  behaved 
themselves  properly,  regardless  of  color. 
But  he  insisted  on  his  legal  right  to  do  as 
he  pleased  in  the  case,  and  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, when  the  colored  man  went,  we,  to 
a man,  went  too,  leaving  him  to  dispose  of 
his  dinner — for  he  had  provided  for  a 
large  crowd  on  that  day — as  best  he 
could,  and  figure  up  his  profit  and  loss 
account.  I carried  a banner  that  was 
printed  at  Smead  & Cowles’  job  print- 
ing office,  two  years  before  the  Cleveland 
Leader  had  an  existence.  It  was  in  the 
largest  wood  type  in  their  office  and 
was  a reproduction  of  the  one  I carried 
four  years  before,  when  Lewis  Cass,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President, 
visited  our  city.  The  motto  was  : “ No 

Compromise  with  Slaveholders  or  Dough- 
faces.” When  I carried  it  into  the  vast 
crowd  in  the  Masonic  hall  the  cheering 
was  tremendous  for  several  minutes.  I 
evidently  had  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
convention.  The  thirty-six  years  since 
that  time  have  effected  great  changes  in  our 
Nation  for  the  better,  and  still  there  is  a 
wide  margin  for  further  improvements 
that  time  and  the  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism of  our  citizens  will  be  sure  to  ac- 
complish. 


H.  M.  Addison. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  AGE , DECEMBER  16,  1888. 
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On  the  date  above  mentioned,  just  past, 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Mitchell  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  completed  her  one  hundredth  year 
and  entered  upon  a second  century  of 
existence.  This  is  no  case  where  an  am- 
bitious imagination  has  added  years  where 
nature  has  not  furnished  them,  as  the  date 
and  place  of  her  birth  are  well  known  and 
have  been  repeatedly  authenticated. 

She  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Maine, 
on  December  16,  1788,  and  her  maiden 
name  was  Stinson.  She  was  married  to 
Charles  Cutter  Mitchell  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  She  made  her  home 
for  many  years  in  Portland,  Maine,  where 
she  was  closely  identified  with  many  good 
works.  She  was  connected  officially  for  a 
time  with  the  Old  Ladies’  home,  and 
served  for  over  fifty  consecutive  years  as 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Protestant 
Orphan  asylum.  She  was  also  a member 
of  Dr.  Payson’s  church,  that  celebrated 
its  centennial  on  September  3,  1888.  Mrs. 
Mitchell  removed  to  Cleveland  in  1879, 
her  son,  A.  R.  Mitchell,  having,  before 
his  death,  been  the  president  of  the 
Woodland  Street  Railroad  company. 
About  eight  years  ago  the  aged  lady  dis- 
located her  hip,  and  has  never  taken  a 
step  from  that  day.  Her  general  health 
is  good,  her  mind  clear,  and  her  memory 
unusually  good  for  one  of  her  age.  A 
gentle,  cultured  and  pleasant- voiced  lady, 
she  sees  a few  friends,  and  when  in  the 
mood  talks  often  of  the  past.  The 
Cleveland  Leader,  in  recording  the  above 


facts,  added  the  following  comments  : 
“ It  is  not  often  that  life’s  severest  trials 
come  after  ninety  years  of  almost  unbroken 
prosperity.  But  such  has  been  the  case 
with  Mrs.  Mitchell.  In  her  ninetieth  year 
the  son  who  had  walked  with  her  in  a 
relationship  which  united  the  cherished 
companion  and  trusted  adviser  with  the 
loving  son  passed  away.  It  became  ad- 
visable to  remove  from  the  old  home  in 
Portland,  and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  at  ninety 
years  of  age,  severed  all  the  ties  that 
bound  her  to  her  native  state,  and  trav- 
eled a thousand  miles  to  take  up  her 
residence  with  her  daughter  in  Cleveland. 

“ But  in  spite  of  all  the  afflictions  Mrs. 
Mitchell  has  preserved  her  cheery  spirit, 
and  as  late  as  yesterday  said : ‘I  do 

not  feel  any  older  than  I did  fifty  years 
ago.’ 

“ Speaking  of  her  aged  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Mitchell  said  : ‘Mother  is  rather 
hard  of  hearing,  but  her  eyesight  is 
remarkably  good  for  one  of  her  extreme 
age.  She  has  always  been  a great  reader 
and  reads  as  much  now  as  her  eyes  will 
allow  her.  She  is  fond  of  following  the 
events  of  the  world  she  has  seen  devel- 
oped so  marvelously  during  her  century 
of  life,  as  it  is  unfolded  from  day  to  day. 
She  is  quite  a politician  and  the  Wash- 
ington news  is  the  first  thing  she  turns  to. 
Her  interest  in  the  last  campaign  was  in- 
tense, and  no  lady  in  the  land  was  more 
enthusiastic  over  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  than  she.’ 
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“ Here  the  reader  has  a picture  of  a 
woman  who,  born  before  the  first  Presiden- 
tial election  was  held,  is  rejoicing  over  the 
result  of  the  last.  She  was  a girl  of  twelve 
when  George  Washington  died,  a miss 
at  school  in  Boston  when  John  Adams 
returned  after  his  Presidential  term,  a 
wife  and  mother  before  the  War  of  1812,  a 
matronly  lady  when  she  saw  General 
Lafayette  in  Portland,  and  threescore 
years  old  before  the  blue  coat  and  buff 
vest  of  Daniel  Webster  ceased  to  be  a 
familiar  sight  in  the  chief  cities  of  New 


England.  In  short,  a lady  who  has  seen 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  the  steam- 
boat, the  locomotive,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone  and  the  modern  newspaper 
come  into  existence  is  to-day  interested  in 
the  audiphone  and  the  chances  of  aerial 
navigation.  She  has  followed  as  a woman 
of  education  and  culture  the  rise,  develop- 
ment and  decision  of  all  the  political 
questions  of  this  century,  and  now  is 
ready  to  express  an  opinion  in  the  light  of 
her  experience  on  the  annexation  of 
Canada.” 
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For  nearly  thirteen  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  city  no  railroad  reached  it 
from  the  east.  The  homesick  emigran 
toiled  sadly  with  his  team  or  rolled  slowly 
in  the  stage-coach  across  the  billowy 
prairies  and  muddy  bottoms  of  Iowa. 
Some,  however,  preferred  the  monotonous 
trip  up  the  Missouri  in  the  frail  stern- 
wheel  steamers  of  the  day,  the  length  of 
the  voyage  depending  on  the  stage  of  the 
river,  the  skill  of  the  pilot  and  the  luck  of 
the  boat.  The  financial  depression  which 
followed  the  panic  of  1857  and  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  interfered  greatly 
with  the  growth  and  development  of 
Omaha.  The  prospects  of ’the  legal  pro- 
fession in  these  days  were  not  bright.  Many 
adventurous  spirits  tired  of  the  irksome- 
ness and  want  of  variety  in  their  lives, 
and  escaped  from  them  to  Pike’s  Peak  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  or  sought  excitement  in 
the  stirring  scenes  of  battle.  Still  from 
time  to  time  during  those  years  a lawyer 
wandered  out  to  this  new  and  unknown 
region,  and  either  growing  speedily  dis- 
heartened with  the  prospect  before  him 
soon  found  his  way  home  again,  or  capti- 
vated with  the  life  and  climate  concluded 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  struggling  deni- 
zens of  the  frontier  city.  Of  the  former 
class  were  the  late  ex-President  Arthur 
and  his  partner,  Henry  D.  Gardiner,  who 
spent  some  time  in  the  city  without  find- 
ing encouragement  to  establish  themselves 
8 


permanently;  also  ex- Judge  Conkling,  the 
father  of  the  late  distinguished  senator  of 
that  name,  who  practiced  his  profession 
in  Omaha  for  several  months  before  he 
discovered  that  his  advanced  age,  his 
previous  habits  of  life  and  the  refined  as- 
sociations of  his  old  home  had  unfitted 
him  for  the  petty  strifes,  the  wild,  irregu- 
lar practice  and  the  freedom  of  manners 
which  he  found  here.  Among  the  latter 
were  many  names  still  honored  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  state,  such  as 
those  of  George  B. Lake, for  seventeen  years 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  ; 
George  W.  Doane,  now  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court ; John  I.  Redick,  afterwards  a 
territorial  judge  in  New  Mexico  ; the  late 
John  R.  Meredith,  Honorable  Charles  H. 
Brown,  B.  E.  B.  Kennedy,  Clinton  Briggs, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  accidental  and 
lamented  death*  was  a prominent  candi- 
date for  the  seat  in  congress  now  occu- 
pied by  Senator  Manderson  ; Chief-Jus- 
tice Daniel  Gantt,  James  G.  Chapman, 
the  late  Senator  Phineas  W.  Hitchcock, 
who  practiced  his  profession  in  i860,  and 
George  I.  Gilbert,  who  was  prosecuting 
attorney  in  1861. 

Remarkable  among  them,  and  noted 


* On  a trip  eastward  in  1882,  he  was  missed  by 
his  fellow-travelers,  and  found  dead  on  the  track, 
having  been  run  over  by  the  train.  Whether  the 
accident  was  caused  by  sudden  dizziness  or  a mis- 
step will  never  be  known. 
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all  over  the  state,  as  he  would  have  been 
in  any  western  commonwealth,  was  Wil- 
liam A.  Little,  or,  as  he  was  universally 
called,  Bill  Little.  Coming  to  the  terri- 
tory in  1856,  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  he 
took  from  the  first  and  kept  a place  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  Omaha  bar.  Genial  to 
a fault,  of  winning  manners,  familiar  with 
all  classes,  careless  in  his  attire,  with  su- 
perabundant energy  and  vitality,  the  idol 
of  his  clients,  whose  causes  he  made  his 
own,  possessed  of  a ready  and  fascinat- 
ing eloquence,  keen  wit  and  charming 
conversational  powers,  he  captivated 
juries  and  bewitched  the  younger  members 
of  the  bar,  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
fond  admiration.  For  years  after  his 
death  his  influence  among  the  latter  could 
be  perceived  in  a studied  negligence  of 
dress  and  violent,  sometimes  grotesque 
gesticulation  in  their  speeches.  At  the 
election  of  1866,  in  anticipation  of  the 
admission  of  Nebraska  to  statehood,  he 
was  chosen  chief-justice.  It  is  doubtful 
if  his  habits  of  mind  and  life,  or  his  legal 
attainments  would  have  enabled  him  to 
maintain  his  reputation  in  this  exalted  posi- 
tion. But  the  rough  life  of  the  frontier  and 
the  temptations  to  which  his  generous  na- 
ture exposed  him  proved  too  trying  to  a 
constitution  never  very  strong, and  he  died 
early  in  the  year  1867,  before  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  office. 

Another  brilliant  meteor  which  shot 
across  the  firmament  about  this  time  and 
speedily  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon 
was  Milton  H. Parks.  He  was  a young  man, 
indifferently  educated,  not  deeply  versed 
in  legal  lore,  and  of  pronounced  convivial 
habits;  yet  those  who  were  here  in  1867 
remember  to  this  day  the  florid  and  effer- 


vescent eloquence  of  his  address  to  the 
jury  in  the  defence  of  one  Otway  G. 
Baker  on  his  trial  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  It  was  a marvelous  exhibition  of 
skillful  rhetoric.  The  tones  of  his  voice 
were  peculiarly  musical,  his  words  well 
chosen,  his  illustrations  pertinent  and  his 
power  over  a jury  marked  and  evident. 
But  his  career  virtually  began  and  closed 
with  that  single  speech,  and  the  extrava- 
gant and  erring  spirit  soon  betook  him- 
self to  other  fields,  leaving  behind  him 
only  the  memory  of  his  solitary  effort. 

The  fixing  of  the  initial  point  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  by  President  Lin- 
coln, at  a point  “ on  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Iowa,  east  of  and  opposite  to  the 
east  line  of  section  ten  in  township  fifteen, 
north  of  range  thirteen,  east  of  the  sixth 
principal  meridian,”  was  the  first  act  which 
promised  permanence  to  Omaha,  and  the 
digging  of  the  first  spadeful  of  sand  on 
the  river  bottom  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
adventure  was  the  signal  for  a gradual  in- 
crease in  the  values  of  real  estate,  which 
has  continued,  with  but  temporary  inter- 
ruptions, to  the  present  day.  The  some- 
what vague  and  contradictory  wording  of 
the  President’s  proclamation  left  a doubt 
whether  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road 
was  to  be  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska,  and  some 
years  subsequently  gave  rise  to  litigation 
which  was  finally  settled  by  a decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
declaring  Council  Bluffs,  in  Iowa,  to  be 
entitled  to  that  valuable  distinction.  The 
actual  commencement  of  the  road,  how- 
ever, was  at  Omaha,  and  for  four  years  it  - 
pursued  its  way  up  the  Platte  under  ad- 
versities, perplexities,  tribulations  and  dis- 
appointments which  might  well  have 
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appalled  its  projectors.  Every  pound  of 
material  and  supplies  had  to  be  brought 
to  Omaha  by  way  of  the  tortuous  and  ca- 
pricious Missouri ; its  route  lay  through 
what  was  then  thought  to  be  an  uninhab- 
itable wilderness,  infested  by  hostile  tribes, 
and  yielding  nothing  for  the  support  of 
man  or  the  construction  of  a road  ; and 
envious  rivals  north  and  south  were  eagerly 
pushing  towards  the  hundredth  meridian 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  entitled  to  the 
subsidy  promised  by  government  to  the 
corporation  which  should  first  reach  that 
coveted  point.  When  the  authentic  nar- 
rative of  that  gigantic  enterprise  comes  to 
be  written,  the  historian  will  dwell  more 
largely  on  the  sublime  faith  and  courage 
of  its  promoters  and  more  leniently  on 
their  errors  and  transgressions  than  com- 
petitors and  demagogues  will  now  allow 
him  to  do. 

In  the  year  1867  three  circumstances 
combined  to  give  Omaha  an  assured 
growth,  and  to  point  to  it  as  a desirable 
spot  for  the  emigrating  lawyer : the 

Union  Pacific  had  reached  and  passed 
the  hundredth  meridian,  and  thus  insured 
the  aid  of  the  National  government  to- 
wards its  completion;  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  railroad  had  pushed  its  way 
across  the  state  of  Iowa,  reaching  the 
Missouri  river  at  Omaha,  and  on  the  first 
of  March  Nebraska  ended  its  era  of  pupil- 
age and  became  a state.  Any  one  of 
these  events  would  have  assured  a rapid 
growth  to  a city  so  eligibly  situated  as  is 
Omaha.  Coming  together  they  produced 
an  influx  of  inhabitants  which  was  limited 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  city  to  house 
and  feed  them.  Thousands  unable  to 
find  sustenance  or  shelter  pushed  on  to 


less  crowded  places.  These  places  soon 
themselves  felt  the  inflation,  and  the  wave 
rolled  on,  rising  and  falling,  till  it  reached 
the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  among  the  names  of 
attorneys  admitted  to  practice  at  the  term 
of  the  district  court  held  in  Omaha  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  April,  1867,  being  the 
first  term  held  after  the  admission  of  the 
state  : Henry  G.  Worthington,  George 
W.  Ambrose,  Champion  S.  Chase,  James 
W.  Savage,  Charles  W.  Monroe,  John  P. 
Bartlett,  William  L.  Gross,  Milton  H. 
Parks,  Albert  Swartzlander  and  John  C. 
Cowin. 

Omaha  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1867 
was  a busy  hive.  Buildings  of  all  sorts 
and  values  were  rapidly  rising  on  all 
sides,  streets  were  laid  out,  grades  estab- 
lished, manufactories  started,  public  im- 
provements gotten  under  way  and  new  in- 
dustries of  all  sorts  begun.  The  sound  of 
the  hammer  and  the  saw  never  ceasing  by 
day,  the  thronged  streets,  the  heaped-up 
masses  of  building  material,  the  trains  of 
wagons  loaded  with  merchandise  might 
well  have  recalled  Virgil’s  stirring  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  of  Carthage,  if  any- 
one had  had  leisure  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  to  recall  early  studies  or  classical 
authors : 

Instant  ardentes  Tyrii  : pars  ducere  muros, 
Molirique  arcem,  et  manibus  subvolvere  saxa; 

Pars  optare  locum  tecto,  et  concludere  sulco. 

Jura  magistratusque  legunt,  sanctumque  senatum. 
Hie  portus  alii  effodiunt:  hie  alta  theatris 
Fundamenta  locant  alii,  immanisque  columnas 
Rupibus  excidunt,  scenis  decora  alta  futuris. 

Whenever  a city  starts  with  such  vigor 
and  grows  with  such  rapidity  there  will  be 
litigation,  and  Omaha  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Numerous  questions  of  prac- 
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tice  had  to  be  settled;  all  legal  points  upon 
which  state  tribunals  have  differed  in 
opinion  had  to  be  taken  to  the  supreme 
court  for  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
law.  The  license  and  freedom  of  a 
frontier  city  produced  their  usual  result ; 
crimes  of  violence  and  assaults  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  It  was  a fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  meaner  crimes 
— burglary,  pocket-picking,  injuries  to 
women  and  the  like — were  comparatively 
unknown.  Such  offenses  seem  to  require 
a higher  degree  of  civilization  for  their  de- 
velopment than  is  usually  afforded  by  a 
newly  gathered  community.  The  first 
term  of  the  district  court  under  its  new 
dignity  as  a state  tribunal  opened  with  a 
criminal  docket  comprising  three  cases  of 
homicide  and  a very  promising  array  of 
assaults  with  deadly  weapons,  and  it  was 
several  years  before  this  average  was  seri- 
ously diminished. 

The  case  of  Smiley* vs.  Sampson,  which 
arose  out  of  a preemption  in  what  is  now 
the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  was  in- 
vestigated and  argued  before  different 
state  and  United  States  tribunals  ten 
times  before  the  supreme  court  of  Ne- 
braska finally  awarded  the  coveted  land 
to  the  plaintiff.  The  litigation  gave  fort- 
unes to  at  least  two  attorneys  engaged  in 
it,  and  echoes  from  the  heated  conflict 
are  still  occasionally  heard  in  our  courts. 

The  leaders  of  the  Omaha  bar  in  those 
days  were,  by  common  consent,  A.  J. 
Poppleton  and  James  M.  Woolworth. 
The  latter  still  holds  the  place  to  which 
his  learning,  eloquence  and  shrewdness  so 
long  since  gave  him  a title ; and  if  the 
former  can  be  said  ever  to  have  lost  it,  it 
is  only  because  the  acceptance  of  a large 


salary  as  the  attorney  and  council  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railway  withdrew  him  for 
many  years  from  the  general  practice  of 
his  profession. 

The  labors  of  the  bar  were  by  no  means 
confined  in  those  days  to  the  city  of 
Omaha.  Whenever  court  was  held  in 
either  Cass,  Saunders,  Sarpy,  Dodge, 
Cuming,  Washington  or  Burt  counties 
there  were  the  eagles  of  the  Omaha  bar 
gathered  together.  It  took  more  than  or- 
dinary hardships  or  dangers  to  keep  them 
at  home.  They  traversed  the  prairie,  they 
forded  the  treacherous  Platte  in  their 
rickety  buckboards  and  generally  appeared 
at  the  opening  of  court  smiling,  happy  and 
litigious,  whether  anyone  else  was  there  or 
not.  The  fifteenth  of  March,  1870,  was 
the  day  of  the  commencement  of  one  of 
Nebraska’s  most  famous  blizzards,  which 
lasted  three  days.  A session  of  court  had 
been  fixed  for  that  day  at  Bellevue,  some 
ten  miles  south  of  Omaha.  Such  was  the 
severity  of  the  storm  that  not  a single 
juror  and  hardly  a witness  or  litigant 
braved  its  fury.  Seventeen  lawyers  from 
Omaha,  however,  appeared  at  the  opening 
of  court,  and  as  no  business  could  be 
transacted,  had  three  days  of  enforced 
idleness  before  the  tempest  had  sufficiently 
abated  to  enable  them  to  take  their  frozen 
ears  and  chilled  bodies  home  again. 

No  sketch  of  the  bar  of  Omaha  would  be 
complete  which  should  omit  all  mention  of 
the  name  of  Silas  A.  Strickland.  He  was 
born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  came  of 
good  family  on  both  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal side,  his  grandfather  having  been  a 
cousin  of  Ethan  Allen,  and  his  grand- 
mother an  aunt  of  Millard  Fillmore.  Left 
at  an  early  age  to  make  his  own  way  in 
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the  world,  his  youth  was  marked  by  all  the 
vicissitudes  and  struggles  which  usually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a poor  and  ambitious  young 
man.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1850, 
his  poverty  would  not  allow  him  to  await 
the  slow  process  of  alluring  clients  and 
building  up  a practice,  and  so  he  became 
by  turns  school-master,  pay-master  on  the 
Erie  canal,  railroad  contractor,  politician 
and  stump  speaker.  He  came  to  the  ter- 
ritory, as  in  a previous  article  we  have 
seen,  in  1854.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  a private  and  left  it  at 
its  close  with  the  stars  of  a brigadier- 
general  and  the  reputation  of  a brave  offi- 
cer. In  1867  he  returned  to  Nebraska, 
bringing  with  him  a commission  as  United 
States  district  attorney,  which  office  he  re- 
tained until  1871.  Such  are  the  bare  out- 
lines of  a life  which  for  many  years  was. 
full  of  activity. 

General  Strickland  was  not  a learned  or 
even  an  ordinary  lawyer,  but  he  had  qual- 
ities which  were  quite  as  showy  and  al- 
most as  effective  as  learning  or  legal  skill. 
Generous,  warm-hearted,  sympathetic, 
genial,  eloquent  and  witty,  he  rarely  en- 
countered a jury  without  winning  them 
over  to  his  side  of  a controversy.  But  his 
heart  was  never  in  his  practice.  Sweeter 
to  him  was  the  turmoil  of  the  most  unim- 
portant ward  primary  election  than  the 
dull  details  of  a lawsuit  involving  millions. 
Dearer  by  far  the  stump,  with  its  wild 
freedom,  its  quick  repartee  and  its  loud 


applause,  than  the  forum,  where,  though 
he  might  enchant  jurors,  he  could  not 
always  control  judges.  Political  life  was 
with  him  an  inveterate  habit ; he  could 
not  exist  away  from  the  atmosphere  of 
elections. 

His  droll  sayings,  the  melody  of  his 
voice,  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  his 
numberless  acts  of  generosity  still  survive 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  knew  him, 
though  it  is  nearly  ten  years  since  the 
flame  of  his  life,  which  had  always  blazed 
too  brilliantly,  was  extinguished. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  city  of 
Omaha  has  more  than  trebled  its  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  its  attorneys  has 
increased  in  about  an  equal  ratio.  There 
are  now  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  • 
practicing  lawyers  in  its  courts  and  its 
dockets  are  continually  crowded.  Its 
judges  and  attorneys  are,  as  a rule,  equal 
at  least  to  those  of  much  older  communi- 
ties. Such  names  as  those  of  Wakeley, 
Doane,  Manderson,  Thurston,  Poppleton, 
Woolworth,  Cowin,  are  not  easily  confined 
within  state  limits.  But  whether  in  its 
stately  and  beautiful  court-house  dominat- 
ing the  city  from  its  lofty  eminence,  there 
are  greater  manifestations  of  eloquence, 
learning,  close  reasoning,  powerful  invec- 
tive or  flashing  wit  than  used  to  be  dis- 
played in  the  humble,  inconvenient  and 
ill-ventilated  brick  edifice  which  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  Farnam  street  hill  until 
1885,  may  well  be  doubted. 

James  W.  Savage. 


JAMES  M.  WOOLWORTH. 

Among  the  crowd  of  bright  and  am-  to  Nebraska  in  its  early  days,  there  was  no 
bitious  young  lawyers  who  were  attracted  one  who  has  been  so  thoroughly  identified 
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with  the  legal  history  of  the  territory  and 
state,  so  constantly  engaged  in  laborious 
practice  and  so  successful  in  its  prosecu- 
tion as  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads 
this  article.  Mr.  Wool  worth  was  born  in 
1829,  in  Onondaga  Valley,  New  York.  The 
family  name  is  a very  old  one.  It  remains 
in  some  of  the  rural  parts  of  England.  In 
Wales  is  an  old  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  Woolworth,  and  formerly  there  was 
one  in  London  bearing  the  same  name. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  taken  down. 
The  name  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
two  brothers,  Chester  and  Aaron,  and 
these  have  been  family  names  ever  since. 
They  settled  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the 
early  years  members  of  the  family  lived  in 
different  towns  of  that  state  and  Massa- 
chusetts. The  immediate  descendants  of 
Chester  Woolworth  lived  at  Westfield, 
in  the  latter  state.  From  this  branch 
came  Aaron  Woolworth.  His  grandson, 
James  M.  Woolworth,  has  his  diploma 
from  Yale  college,  dated  1793,  conferring 
the  B.  A.  degree  upon  him,  and  also  his 
diploma  from  Princeton,  dated  in  1812, 
conferring  the  degree  of  I).  D.  He  was 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Dr, 
Woolworth  married  Mary  Buel,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buel,  D.  D., 
another  eminent  minister  of  the  same 
faith  and  at  one  time  chaplain  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Mr.  Woolworth  was  the  second  son  of 
Samuel  Buel  Woolworth,  LL.  D.  The 
life  of  this  man  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  public  education.  He  was  a teacher  in 
early  life,  and  almost  every  town  in  New 
York  sent  its  sons  to  his  school,  known  as 
Cortland  academy,  at  Homer,  in  that 
state.  For  some  years  principal  of  the 


State  Normal  school  at  Albany,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  held  this  office  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  in  that  and  other  posi- 
tions did  more,  perhaps,  for  the  cause  of 
education  in  that  commonwealth  than  any 
other  one  man.  His  name  is  held  in  Al- 
bany in  most  grateful  remembrance. 

Mr.  Woolworch’s  mother  was  Sophia 
Meckles,  who  came  of  an  old  Dutch 
family.  She  was  a woman  of  great  refine- 
ment, culture  and  beauty.  Those  who 
still  remember  her  delight  to  speak  of  her 
grace  and  loveliness.  The  son,  inheriting 
the  literary  and  scholastic  tastes  which 
distinguished  the  father,  entered  Hamilton 
college,  from  which  institution  he  gradu- 
ated in  1849.  Betaking  himself  to  the 
study  of  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1854,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Syracuse,  in  his  native 
state.  But  the  west,  with  its  boundless 
possibilities,  presented  too  tempting  a 
field  to  permit  him  to  remain  long  in  ‘the 
city  of  his  first  adoption,  and  he  came  to 
Omaha  in  October,  1856.  The  following 
extract  from  an  address  delivered  by  him 
in  1879,  before  the  Historical  Society  of 
Nebraska,  may  be  to  some  extent  uncon- 
sciously biographical.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  tendency  to  emigration  in  English- 
speaking  races  : 

“ Doubtless  the  charm  of  adventure  is 
something;  the  mere  fact  of  removal  is 
something.  The  exchange  of  familiar 
and  therefore  tame  scenes  and  compan- 
ionships for  other  lands,  other  seas,  other 
skies  and  other  air,  strangely  quickens, 
freshens  and  stimulates  the  pulses,  sensa- 
tions, thoughts,  emotions  and  aspirations. 
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This  is  a common  experience,  and  touch- 
ing the  universal  fact  is  something ; and 
yet  it  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the  sac- 
rifice of  so  much  that  the  heart  loves  and 
for  the  endurance  of  so  much  that  the 
heart  revolts  from. 

“The  American  has  certain  qualities  of 
the  Roman  of  ancient  and  the  Briton  of 
modern  times — tenacity  of  purpose,  love 
of  dominion  and  an  aggressive  egotism. 
Like  them  he  is  fitted  by  nature  for  for- 
eign enterprise.  And  these  qualities  with 
him  are  enlivened  by  vivacity,  sensibility, 
emotion  ; he,  far  more  than  they,  delights 
in  adventure.  The  risks,  the  struggle,  the 
promise,  the  freedom  of  colonial  life  have 
for  him,  even  more  than  for  others,  a 
charm  and  an  attraction.”  . . . 

In  Omaha,  Mr.  Woolworth  took,  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  career,  a leading  place 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which 
he  has  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
One  controlling  element  in  his  success  has 
been  his  entire  devotion  to  his  business, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  he  has  re- 
sisted all  the  allurements  of  political  life 
and  the  temptations  of  public  office  which 
a new  country  holds  out  in  such  profusion 
to  young  men  of  ability.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a seat  in  the  state  legislature 
at  one  session  (perhaps  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered an  exception),  all  the  offices  held 
by  him  have  been  .directly  in  the  line  of 
his  profession.  Thus  he  became  the  first 
city  attorney  of  Omaha  soon  after  his 
arrival,  was  a member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  of  1871,  became  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
1873  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  was  one  of  the  first  regents 
gf  the  high  school,  a trustee  of  Racine 
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college  in  Wisconsin  and  of  the  female 
seminary  in  Omaha  known  as  Brownell 
hall. 

None  of  these  positions  have  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Woolworth’s 
entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
clients ; and  it  may  truthfully  be  said  of 
him  that  no  attorney  in  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska has  represented  so  many  and  such 
varied  interests,  and  has  been  employed  in 
so  many  and  important  lawsuits,  as  he.  It 
is  not  too  high  praise  of  him  to  say  that  no 
other  person  in  the  state  has  taken  so 
large  a part  in  shaping  its  jurisprudence 
and  establishing  its  procedure.  Students 
of  ‘ Nebraska  Reports 5 cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  there  is  hardly  an  important  case 
reported  in  the  first  volume  of  the  series 
in  which  Mr.  Woolworth  was  not  engaged 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  And  the  variety 
of  questions  argued  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  their  number.  In  Mattis  vs.  Robin- 
son the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  was 
discussed ; the  City  of  Brownville  vs. 
Middleton  and  Miller  vs.  Finn  involved 
important  questions  of  practice;  Smiley 
vs.  Sampson  and  Towsley  vs.  Johnson 
were  cases  in  which  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  preemptions  were  passed 
upon  ; Bradshaw  vs.  the  City  of  Omaha, 
Poland  vs.  O’Connor,  Sands  vs.  Smith, 
the  Columbus  company  vs.  Hurford  and 
McAusland  vs.  Pundt  required  the  in- 
vestigation and  decision  of  multifarious 
questions  relating  to  contracts,  real  es- 
tate, agency,  specific  performance, 
practice,  taxation,  constitutional  interpre- 
tation and  others  ; in  all  of  which,  Mr. 
Woolworth’s  ability,  learning  and  close 
study  are  conspicuous. 

Still  more  convincing  evidence  of  his 
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industry  and  thoroughness  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ‘Reports  of  the  UnitedStates  Supreme 
Court  ’ for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  To 
the  bar  of  that  court  he  was  admitted  in 
1862,  and  since  that  time  has  argued  more, 
cases  before  it  than  any  other  counsel  west 
of  Chicago.  Some  of  the  leading  ones, 
involving  questions  of  first  impression,  are 
as  follow  : Sampson  vs.  Smiley,  13  Wallace, 
91  ; Johnson  vs.  Towsley,  13  Wallace,  72, 
both  on  the  law  of  the  public  lands  ; 
Flagstaff  Mining  company  vs.  Tarbet,  98 
United  States,  463,  on  the  law  of  mines 
and  the  location  of  mining  claims  ; Union 
Pacific  raiload  vs.  Durant,  95  United 
States,  576,  on  the  law  of  trusts  and  the 
fiduciary  relations  of  corporation  officers ; 
Wardell  vs.  Union  Pacific  railroad,  103 
United  States,  651,  on  same  subject; 
Walden  vs.  Knevals,  114  United  States, 
373,  on  the  law  of  land  grants  to  railroad 
company ; Union  Pacific  railway  vs. 
Penniston,  18  Wallace,  5,  on  the  taxation 
of  road-bed  of  company ; Hunnewell  vs. 
B.  & M.,  22  Wallace,  465,  on  taxation  of 
lands  granted  by  United  States  to  aid  con- 
struction of  railroads  ; United  States  vs. 
B.  & M.,  98  United  States,  334,  constru- 
ing grants  to  railroads ; Union  Gold  Min- 
ing company  vs.  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional bank,  96  United  States,  640,  on  the 
corporate  powers  of  National  banks ; 
Lamasters  vs.  Keeler,  123  United  States, 
376,  on  the  extent  to  which  state  laws  are 
adopted  into  the  practice  of  the  Federal 
court. 

The  great  diversity  of  his  professional 
engagements  is  shown  by  a singular  cir- 
cumstance. Within  a period  of  ten  days 
he  argued  before  the  supreme  court  at 
Washington  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific 


Railroad  company  against  Penniston ; be- 
fore the  United  States  circuit  court  at 
Omaha  the  case  of  Hunnewell  vs.  The 
Burlington  Railroad  company,  and  of 
Wade  vs.  The  Omaha  Hotel  company  ; 
and  before  the  territorial  court  of  Utah 
at  Salt  Lake  the  case  of  Davis  vs.  The 
Flagstaff  Mining  company. 

A life  of  such  laborious  effort  will  never 
be  complete  and  healthy  without  abun- 
dant recreation.  This  Mr.  Woolworth 
finds  first,  in  literary  studies  and  pursuits, 
and  second,  in  his  thorough  devotion  to 
the  Episcopal  church.  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Nebraska,  for  nearly  thirty 
years  a vestryman  of  Trinity,  a lay  dele- 
gate to  the  general  convention  of  the 
church,  member  of  the  committee  on  re- 
vision of  the  liturgy,  he  is,  by  common 
consent,  the  most  influential  and  useful 
layman  that  that  church  possesses  in 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Woolworth  was  chosen 
in  the  vestry  of  Trinity  church  at  its  first 
Easter  election  in  1857,  and  with  brief  in- 
tervals remained  a member  of  it  until  the 
summer  of  1885,  when  he  resigned.  For 
seventeen  years  of  this  time  he  was  its 
senior  warden,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
active  care  of  its  affairs.  During  his 
term  of  service  the  parish  was  elected  into 
a cathedral,  the  principles  and  the  details 
of  the  larger  organization  having  been 
formulated  by  him. 

He  has  been  greatly  consulted  by  the 
bishops  of  other  dioceses  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  cathedrals.  During  his  ser- 
vice as  senior  warden  of  Trinity,  the 
present  cathedral  structure  was  erected. 
He  had  more  to  do  with  the  work  than 
any  other  person.  Every  one  of  the 
beautiful  articles  of  furniture  with  which 
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the  church  is  filled  were  designed  by  the 
architect  under  his  eye,  and  many  of  their 
striking  features  were  his  suggestions.  He 
and  his  immediate  family  contributed  to 
it  a number  of  beautiful  memorials.  He 
erected  the  altar  and  reredos  to  the 
memory  of  his  first  wife.  The  panels  of 
the  altar  are  five  in  number  and  are  filled 
with  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  illustrative  of 
scenes  in  our  Lord’s  life.  The  bishop’s 
throne  and  the  annexed  stalls,  and  the 
dean’s  and  canon’s  stalls,  were  gifts  of 
members  of  his  family. 

His  work  on  ‘ The  Cathedral  in  Amer- 
ica ’ is  a charming  contribution  to  a sub- 
ject but  little  understood  outside  of  the  pale 
of  the  church,  and  his  occasional  addresses 
upon  matters  of  Episcopal  polity  are  replete 
with  profound  learning  and  interesting  in- 
formation. His  addresses,  essays  and 
lectures  upon  general  subjects  have  been 
very  numerous.  Beginning  in  1856  with 
a hand-book  of  Nebraska  territory,  his 
last  work  was  an  address  before  the 
American  Bar  association,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Saratoga,  in  1888,  when  he 
chose  for  his  theme,  “Jurisprudence  Con- 
sidered as  a Branch  of  the  Social  Science.” 
Between  these  dates  he  has  written,  com- 
piled and  published  books  and  articles 
upon  many  topics.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  first  two  volumes  of  ‘ Ne- 
braska State  Reports,’  two  volumes  of 
‘ Circuit  Court  Reports  of  the  Eighth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit  of  the  United  States,’  ad- 
dresses before  the  State  university,  the  Bar 
Association  of  Nebraska ; before  the  Ne- 
braska State  Historical  society,  on  “ The 
Philosophy  of  Emigration;”  before  his 
alma  mater , Hamilton  college ; before 
the  Iowa  University  Law  school,  the  Iowa 
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State  Bar  association  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Hobart  college.  He  is 
now  understood  to  be  engaged  upon  the 
biography  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Clarkson,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Ne- 
braska, whose  long  and  successful  career 
among  the  people  of  the  state,  whose 
generous  and  tolerant  religion,  graceful 
scholarship,  quick  sympathy  and  unselfish 
love  for  mankind  will  furnish  a fitting 
theme  for  his  appreciating  pen. 

In  the  year  1875  Racine  college  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Woolworth  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  His  style  is  concise,  scholarly 
and  polished  in  a high  degree.  His  argu- 
ments in  equity  cases  and  before  appellate 
tribunals  are  marked  by  profound  learn- 
ing, extensive  research  and  logical  arrange- 
ment rarely  surpassed  by  counsel.  Books 
are  his  delight ; his  law  library  is  exten- 
sive, and  especially  rich  in  the  works  of 
English  authors  and  reporters,  while  his 
collection  of  miscellaneous  books  com- 
prises many  rare  editions,  illustrated 
treasures,  splendidly  bound  copies  of 
English  and  American  classics.  His  ex- 
tensive practice  in  cases  involving  im- 
mense property  interests,  with  correspond- 
ing emoluments,  together  with  the  rise  in 
value  of  Omaha  real  estate,  has  assured 
to  him  a comfortable  fortune,  which  his 
generous  mode  of  living  and  his  profuse 
benefactions  to  charitable  objects  have 
never  been  able  to  seriously  impair.  He 
has  been  twice  married — his  first  wife 
having  been  Miss  Helen  M.  Beggs  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  his  second,  who 
still  graces  his  home,  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
Butterfield  of  Omaha.  Of  these  unions 
three  children  survive.  His  large  practice 
and  engrossing  cares  have  not  debarred 
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him  from  the  enjoyment  of  cultured 
society.  In  his  elegant  residence,  on  St. 
Mary’s  avenue  he  has  long  exercised  and 
still  indulges  a refined  hospitality,  which 
is  alike  alluring  to  the  transient  guest  and 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  his 
constant  companionship.  He  enjoys  the 


early  history  of  Nebraska.  In  the  hall  of 
his  residence  is  a large  mantel  made  of 
brick,  stone  and  wood  taken  from  public 
buildings,  all  long  since  extinct,  which 
were  built  before  or  shortly  after  the  ter- 
ritory was  organized. 

James  W.  Savage. 


JOHN  M.  THURSTON. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  August,  1847.  His  family,  on  his 
father’s  side,  was  descended  from  John 
Thurston,  who  came  from  Suffolk,  in  En- 
gland, and  settled  at  Dudham,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1636.  There  were  three  Thurs- 
tons who  arrived  in  New  England  at  about 
the  same  time  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  brothers.  From  them  have  de- 
scended almost  all  of  that  name  now  living 
in  the  United  States. 

His  mother’s  name  was  Ruth  Mellan. 
Her  family  originally  came  from  Ireland. 
They  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  what 
was  then  known  as  the  “ Hampshire 
Grant,”  which  is  now  the  state  of  Vermont. 
His  grandfather,  John  Mellan  (after  whom 
the  boy  was  named),  and  his  brother 
Thomas  were  in  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
under  Stark.  His  grandfather  Thurston 
was  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  his  father  was 
also  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  name  of  John’s  father  was  Daniel 
Sylvester  Thurston.  He  was  one  of  a 
large  family  born  in  Orange,  Vermont. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Elisha  Thurston, 
worked  his  way  through  college,  took  up 
educational  pursuits,  was  professor  in  dif- 
ferent colleges,  and  at  one  time  was  state 


superintendent  of  instruction  in  Maine. 
About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Kansas  troubles  he  moved  to  Kansas, 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  was  very 
active  on  the  side  of  the  “ Free-soilers,” 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  mayor  of 
Manhattan,  Kansas — that  was  about  i860. 

The  father  of  John  was,  for  the  most 
of  his  life,  a farmer.  For  a few  years 
prior  to  his  leaving  Montpelier,  where  he 
was  living,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  son, 
John  Mellan,  was  born,  he  was  engaged 
conducting  a tannery,  and  for  some  two 
or  three  years  was  a member  of  a mer- 
cantile firm.  In  1854  he  moved  to  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  residing  there  for  about 
four  years,  when  he  removed  to  Beaver 
Dam  in  that  state.  He  was  a man  of  very 
strong  natural  ability,  taking  a very  active 
part  in  all  public  affairs ; and  is  said  to 
have  been  a very  forcible  and  direct 
speaker,  although  he  rarely  took  part  in 
public  discussions.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  in 
the  First  Wisconsin  cavalry.  He  was  at  that 
time  fifty-four  years  of  age.  His  enlist- 
ment was  as  a private  soldier  and  was  made 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  regiment, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
receive  the  appointment  of  regimental 
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wagon-master.  Before  the  regiment  left 
the  state,  however,  he  received  a commis- 
sion as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Wisconsin  infantry  — generally 
known  as  “ the  Irish  Brigade  ” — and  as- 
sisted in  recruiting  a company  for  that 
regiment.  Prior  to  its  leaving  the  state 
the  regiment  went  into  winter  quarters, 
late  in  the  fall  of  1861,  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, and  was  there  overtaken  by  severe 
storms  before  it  was  provided  with  the 
necessary  shelter.  Owing  to  this  exposure 
he  was  attacked  with  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  and  just  before  the  regiment  left  the 
state  he  was  carried  to  his  home  at  Beaver 
Dam  on  the  supposition  that  his  illness 
would  be  necessarily  fatal.  One  of  his 
last  acts  before  being  taken  home  was  to 
sign  his  resignation  so  that  an  active  offi- 
cer could  be  appointed  in  his  place  to  take 
the  field. 

Recovering  from  his  illness  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862,  the  father  again  enlisted  in 
the  First  Wisconsin  cavalry  as  a private 
soldier,  and  with  his  regiment  participated 
in  its  campaign  against  the  guerillas  of 
Missouri,  until  the  spring  of  1863,  when 
he  was  brought  back  from  the  Missouri 
wilderness  in  a dying  condition,  living  only 
a few  days  after  reaching  home.  His 
family  at  that  time  consisted  of  three  mar- 
ried daughters,  the  son,  John  Mellan,  and 
a younger  sister  who  soon  afterwards  died. 
The  mother  was  left  almost  wholly  with- 
out means  and  John  was  soon  compelled 
to  commence  working  on  his  “ own  hook  ” 
in  order  to  help  her  and  himself. 

John  took  up  almost  anything  he  could 
find  to  do  to  make  fair  wages.  Every 
summer  from  the  time  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age  until  he  was  twenty-two  he 


worked  through  the  Wisconsin  harvests, 
and  during  the  fall  went  as  one  of  the 
hands  of  a threshing-machine,  being  em- 
ployed at  about  thirty  dollars  a month. 

During  the  winter  of  1865  he  was  in 
Chicago ; he  was  then  seventeen  years 
old.  He  went  there  to  accept  a place  as 
driver  of  a horse  and  wagon  for  the  whole- 
sale fruit  and  fancy  grocery  store  of 
Matthew,  Groff  & Co.,  then  located  on 
South  Water  street,  just  west  of  Clark. 
He  received  ten  dollars  per  week,  out  of 
which  he  paid  his  board,  but  after  work- 
ing a year  he  discovered  that  he  was  no 
better  off  than  when  he  commenced,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  he  had  a new  suit  of 
clothes,  which  he  did  not  have  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year. 

He  then  returned  to  Beaver  Dam  and 
for  three  winters  engaged  in  fishing 
through  the  ice,  employing  a number  of 
boys  to  fish  for  him  on  shares,  he  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  outfit,  and  he  also  drove 
a team  over  the  lake  twice  a week,  buying 
up  fish,  all  of  which  he  shipped  to  the 
Chicago  market  and  did  quite  a profitable 
business,  one  winter  clearing  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars.  During  this  time  he 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Beaver  Dam 
a part  of  the  year  and  found  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  his  classes,  although 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  he  was  out 
of  school. 

After  his  return  from  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  he  left  the  public  school 
and  entered  the  institution  at  Beaver 
Dam  then  known  as  “ Wayland  Uni- 
versity,” and  which,  at  that  time,  had  a 
full  preparatory  and  collegiate  course. 
This  was  a Baptist  institution,  kept  alive 
by  the  Baptist  Society  of  Wisconsin,  and 
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was,  in  fact,  a very  good  school.  He 
remained  in  this  institution  until  it  was 
discontinued  on  account  of  failure  of 
funds.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1868. 
He  had  managed  to  attend  school  about 
half  of  each  school  year,  and  had  kept  up 
with  his  classes  while  out,  so  that  at  the 
time  the  “University”  broke  up  he  was 
within  one  year  of  completion  of  the  full 
collegiate  course.  This  ended  his  school 
education. 

When  the  school  closed  the  young  man 
entered  the  law  office  of  E.  P.  Smith,  an 
eminent  attorney  of  Wisconsin,  now  of 
the  Milwaukee  bar,  but  who  was,  at  that 
time,  practicing  in  Beaver  Dam.  On  the 
twenty-first  day  of  May,  1869,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  after  examination  in 
open  court  by  the  Honorable  Alva  Stuart, 
circuit  judge  in  Portage,  Columbia  county, 
Wisconsin. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr. 
Thurston  worked  through  the  balance  of 
the  summer,  first  taking  a contract  to 
put  up  several  miles  of  board  fence  on  a 
large  farm  near  Beaver  Dam.  As  soon 
as  the  harvest  opened  he  worked  binding 
grain  through  the  harvest  and  then  got 
ready  to  start  for  the  west ; but  he  knew 
no  one  in  all  the  western  country.  He 
took  the  map,  looked  it  all  over,  and  for 
a long  time  his  choice  wavered  between 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  He  finally  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  latter  place,  largely 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  in  the  state 
from  which  it  seemed  perfectly  evident 
its  business  was  largely  to  come,  while 
Kansas  City  was  in  the  western  part  of 
Missouri,  where  its  commercial  and  other 
relations  would  necessarily  be  more  iden- 
tified with  Kansas  affairs. 


Mr.  Thurston  arrived  in  Omaha  on  the 
morning  of  October  5,  1869,  together 
with  Herman  E.  Luthe,  now  a successful 
attorney  of  the  Denver  bar,  it  being  their 
design  to  commence  the  practice  of  law 
together.  It  is  generally  the  popular  be- 
lief of  young  attorneys  that  they  ought  to 
associate  themselves  together  when  they 
go  into  a new  place  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  the  practice  of  law.  At 
the  time  they  reached  Omaha,  Mr. 
Thurston  had  about  forty  dollars  left  after 
having  paid  his  expenses  to  that  place. 
The  very  first  day  of  their  arrival  he 
walked  into  the  justice’s  office  of  William 
H.  Morris,  now  judge  of  the  Fifth  Ne- 
braska district,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
of  a place  where  two  young  lawyers  could 
get  cheap  office  room.  Mr.  Morris  said 
he  did  not,  but  that  they  could  put  up  a 
desk  in  his  office  if  they  wished  and  were 
willing  to  pay  ten  dollars  a month 
for  the  privilege.  Mr.  Thurston  imme- 
diately paid  him  the  ten  dollars  out  of  his 
forty,  and  they  moved  in  an  old  desk 
which  had  been  shipped  so  as  to  be  in 
Omaha  by  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Then, 
theoretically,  they  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  This  was  in  a large  room 
in  the  old  Visscher  block,  where  the 
Millard  hotel  now  stands.  This  room 
was  occupied  by  Judge  Morris  as  a jus- 
tice’s office,  by  William  Kidd  as  an 
employment  office,  and  by  the  law  firm 
of  “ Thurston  & Luthe.” 

But  the  young  lawyers  very  soon  dis- 
covered that  where  there  is  not  business 
enough  for  one  to  live  on  two  must  neces- 
sarily starve  if  they  attempt  to  divide  it 
between  them  ; and  Mr.  Luthe,  who  had 
married  a wife  just  before  leaving  Wiscon- 
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sin  and  brought  her  with  him,  quit  the 
practice  temporarily  and  went  to  work  in 
the  Union  Pacific  shops  as  a machinist. 
The  law  firm  was  thereby  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Luthe,  after  working  through  the 
winter,  sent  his  wife  back  to  Wisconsin 
while  he  “ went  west  ” to  Denver,  where 
he  eventually  succeeded  in  taking  high 
rank  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Thurston  stuck  to  his  office  both 
theoretically  and  in  reality,  sleeping  on  the 
floor  of  the  office  nights,  and  using  for 
bedding  some  bed-quilts  and  a buffalo 
robe  which  he  had  brought  from  home, 
and  which  in  the  morning  were  rolled  up 
and  hid  away  in  the  corner  of  the  office. 
During  this  time,  as  Judge  Morris  will 
very  vividly  remember,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  living  for  many  considera- 
ble intervals  of  time  on  the  satisfactory 
but  not  varied  diet  of  crackers,  which  he 
felt  very  lucky  in  being  able  to  buy  from 
time  to  time  by  the  box  at  wholesale  price 
from  the  grocery  store  of  Burleigh,  then 
in  Caldwell  block. 

He  struggled  along  with  the  varying 
success  attendant  upon  the  similar  efforts 
of  other  young  men  in  the  profession  un- 
til the  fall  of  1871,  when  Judge  Morris 
resigned  his  position  as  justice  of  the 
peace  and  Mr.  Thurston  was  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners  of  Douglas 
county  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  the  mean- 
time Morris  and  he  had  removed  to  Cald- 
well block,  where  they  had  an  office  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms  instead  of  one  ; and 
after  Mr.  Thurston’s  appointment  as  jus- 
tice the  situation  was  reversed  : the  last- 
mentioned  filled  the  judicial  chair,  while 
Morris  took  possession  of  the  law  office. 

Mr.  Thurston  continued  to  practice  law 


and  ran  his  office  as  justice  until  about 
the  spring  of  1873,  when  he  resigned  to 
form  a law  partnership  with  Honorable 
Charles  H.  Brown.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  spring  of  1872,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  of  Omaha  from  the 
Third  ward,  which  position  he  filled  for 
two  years,  being  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  city  council  and  acting 
president  of  the  body. 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  alderman,  he  was  appointed  city 
attorney  by  the  then  newly  elected  mayor, 
Honorable  C.  S.  Chase,  which  position  he 
filled  until  the  summer  of  1877,  when  he 
resigned  it  to  accept  the  position  of  assist- 
ant attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way company,  under  Honorable  A.  J. 
Poppleton,  general  attorney  of  the  same. 
On  Christmas  day,  1872,  Mr.  Thurston 
was  married  to  Martha  Lydia  Poland,  a 
most  estimable  lady,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Luther  Poland  of  Omaha.  His  wife’s 
family  were  also  from  Vermont,  her  fa- 
ther’s brother  having  been  the  late  Hon- 
orable Luke  P.  Poland,  who  was  for  many 
years  chief-justice  of  that  state,  also  United 
States  senator  and  representative  in  con- 
gress for  many  years. 

The  first  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton, a son,  Charles  P.,  was  born  February 
7,  1874;  the  second,  a son,  Frank  P.,  was 
bom  August  4,  1877.  They  both  died  of 
diphtheria  in  the  early  winter  of  1880, 
after  an  illness  of  only  a few  days:  The 

third  child,  and  the  eldest  now  living,  was 
born  on  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  1880, 
named  Clarence  Luther  Thurston.  There 
are  also  two  daughters ; one,  Grace  P., 
was  born  April  20,1883;  the  other,  Jeanne 
M.,  was  born  August  23,  1885. 
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For  the  past  twelve  years  Mr.  Thurston 
has  been  prominently  connected  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  most  important 
cases  tried  in  Nebraska.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1877  he  was  employed  by  the 
governor  of  Nebraska,  under  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  authorizing  him  to  em- 
ploy an  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting in  the  case  of  the  Stateof  Nebraska 
vs.  Ira  P.  Olive  in  what  was  known 
throughout  the  west  as  the  “great  man- 
burning case.”  Olive  and  others  who 
resided  in  Custer  county  were  charged 
with  having  taken  Mitchell  and  Ketchum 
and  having  hung  them  in  the  wilderness 
of  that  unsettled  country,  and  they  were 
found  not  only  hung,  but  burned  up  as 
well.  The  trial  created  great  excitement 
at  the  time,  and  was  participated  in  by  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  the  state.  The  cattle- 
men of  the  west  took  up  the  matter  for 
Olive,  and  for  a long  time  there  was  great 
excitement  and  grave  apprehensions  that 
there  would  be  a bloody  time  at  Hastings, 
where  had  gathered  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands of  cow-boys,  many  supposed  to  be 
from  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
Olive  and  his  associates.  Mr.  Thurston 
was  given  the  post  of  honor  in  the  trial 
and  made  a closing  argument  for  the 
state.  Olive  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life.  He  afterwards  was 
released  on  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  to  the  effect  that  the  laws  had  been 
so  “ bungled  ” that  prosecution  for  crime 
committed  in  Custer  county  could  not  be 
had  in  any  other  county,  and  there  was 
no  provision  of  law  for  prosecution  in 
Custer  county. 

Among  other  notable  trials  in  which 


Mr.  Thurston  has  participated  was  a case 
prosecuted  in  York  county,  where  two 
persons  were  arraigned  for  the  killing  of 
William  H.  Armstrong.  This  was  a case 
attended  by  the  most  romantic  circum- 
stances. It  grew  out  of  a runaway  match 
between  one  of  the  defendants  and  the 
daughter  of  William  H.  Armstrong,  de- 
ceased. The  trouble  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  young  woman,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  the  daughter  of  the  man 
killed  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  men  who 
participated  in  the  homicide.  Mr. 
Thurston  was  leading  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, and  after  a most  exciting  trial  the 
defendants  were  acquitted.  The  some- 
what noted  Henry  Clay  Dean  was  brought 
into  the  state  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased and  conducted  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Thurston  has  also  taken  a leading 
part  in  a number  of  other  more  or  less 
celebrated  murder  trials  in  Nebraska,  and 
together  with  Honorable  James  W.  Savage 
defended  John  W.  Lauer,  whose  trial  in 
Omaha,  some  two  years  since,  for  the  kill- 
ing of  his  wife,  is  still  of  recent  memory. 

Since  accepting  the  position  of  general 
attorney  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
company,  the  duties  of  which  office  Mr. 
Thurston  assumed  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, 1888,  he  has  retired  from  the  general 
practice  of  the  law,  as  the  business  of  this 
system,  which  is  now  all  under  his  super- 
vision, occupies  his  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

In  1880  Mr.  Thurston  was  one  of  the 
Presidential  electors  from  Nebraska  and 
was  electoral  messenger.  In  1884  he  was 
delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional convention  held  in  Chicago,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Nebraska  delegation 
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at  that  convention.  He  participated 
in  the  debates  of  the  convention  and 
seconded  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Lo- 
gan for  vice-president. 

Of  the  last  Republican  National  conven- 
tion (that  of  1888)  Mr.  Thurston  was  a 
member.  “ Mr.  Thurston,”  says  a recent 
published  statement,  “ has  long  been 
known  as  an  able  lawyer,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  assembling  of  the  late  Republican 
National  convention  in  Chicago,  when  he 
was  made  the  temporary  presiding  officer, 
that  he  achieved  a National  reputation  as 
an  impressive  orator.  His  speech  deliv- 
ered upon  that  occasion  was  one  of  great 
power,  and  elicited  rapturous  applause 
from  the  vast  multitude  present.  Indeed, 
he  was  accorded  at  its  close  an  ovation 
such  as  few  speakers  ever  receive.  He 
has  a strong,  clear,  penetrating  voice,  and 
every  word  is  uttered  with  the  utmost 
distinctness,  and  at  no  time  is  there  any 
hesitation  in  his  speech  for  the  want  of  a 
proper  term  to  express  his  meaning.  His 
command  of  language  is  very  unusual, 
while  grace  and  polish  mark  every  sen- 
tence. Added  to  these  accomplishments 
is  a splendid  presence,  which  at  once 
stamps  him  as  a man  of  much  more  than 
average  character,  and  as  a leader  of  men 
instead  of  a follower. 

“The  record  Mr.  Thurston  has  made 
thus  early  in  life  is  one  not  often  met  with. 
He  has  not  attained  his  present  great  legal 
eminence  on  account  of  favoring  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  clearly  the  result  of  nat- 
ural ability  and  close  application  to  his 
profession.  While  he  has  always  taken 
an  active  and  personal  interest  in  political 
affairs,  he  has  been  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  law,  and  has  made  everything  else 


subordinate  to  its  pursuit.  . . . During 
the  recent  political  campaign  Judge  Thurs- 
ton appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  everywhere  met  with  a cordial  re- 
ception from  the  people,  and  strength- 
ened his  great  reputation  as  an  orator. 
On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  October  17, 
he  addressed  the  largest  audience  ever 
assembled  in  Chicago  up  to  that  date  to 
listen  to  a political  speech.  Five  thou- 
sand ladies  and  gentlemen  wrere  crowded 
into  Battery  D,  and  for  two  hours  he  held 
the  vast  assemblage  as  eager  listeners  to 
his  splendid  eloquence.  The  verdict  of 
the  Chicago  press  was  that  Judge  Thurs- 
ton has  but  few  equals  in  this  country  as 
a finished  orator.”* 

Mr.  Thurston’s  family  and  ancestors 
have  all  been  firm  believers  in  the 
orthodox  religion.  He  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  any  church  organization,  but  is  a 
very  earnest  believer  in  the  general 
tenets  of  the  Christian  faith.  Two 
years  ago,  at  the  Chautauqua  assembly 
in  Crete,  Nebraska,  he  delivered  an 
oration  during  the  day  set  apart  and 
called  “ Lawyers’  Day,”  on  the  subject 
of  law  and  religion,  in  which  he  took 
the  strongest  possible  ground  in  favor 
of  the  Christian  belief,  which  asserts  the 
existence  and  unity  of  God,  the  resur- 
rection and  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  and  the  atoning  power  of  our 
Savior’s  crucifixion. 

There  is  at  present  quite  a movement 
on  foot,  originating  with  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton’s friends  in  Nebraska  and  in  many 
other  states  and  territories,  to  secure 

* See  Frank  Leslie  s Illustrated  Newspaper,  for 
November  io,  1888. 
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him  an  appointment  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Harrison.  He  has,  however, 
declined  to  take  any  action  with  respect 
to  this  matter  and  is  not  a candidate 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  of  course 
he  is  not  looking  forward  to  that  or  any 
other  political  preferment. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  Mr.  Thurston  was 
nominated  by  unanimous  choice  as  the 
Republican  nominee  for  judge  of  the 
Third  judicial  district  of  Nebraska,  in 
which  district  Omaha  is  situated,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  Honorable 
James  W.  Savage  by  a small  majority. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  generally 
called  “Judge.”  This  is  not  because 
he  ever  held  a judicial  position,  but  it 
is  presumed  his  friends  thought  when 
Judge  Savage  got  the  office  that  his  op- 
ponent was  at  least  entitled  to  be  called 
by  that  brevet  name. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  Mr. 
Thurston  is  a lawyer  of  the  first-class. 
In  consultation  he  withholds  his  opin- 
ion until  in  possession  of  all  the  case, 
and  he  has  looked  at  it  from  every  side. 
He  quickly  comprehends  the  views  of 
others  and  approves  of  them  generously 
or  calmly  develops  his  objection  to 
them.  He  does  not  indulge  in  much 
debate.  Having  reached  his  own  con- 
clusions he  expresses  himself  shortly 
and  decisively.  His  power  and  skill  in 
the  trial  of  cases  to  juries  are  remarkable. 
He  sees  the  case  in  all  its  aspects, 
appreciates  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  how  their  testimony  im- 
presses the  jury.  His  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  is  direct, 
simple  and  fair.  A willful  witness  soon 


finds  that  a firm,  quiet  hand  is  upon 
him,  and  he  soon  yields  to  its  moral 
power.  In  his  addresses  to  juries, 
when  there  is  occasion,  he  is  impas- 
sioned and  persuasive,  displaying  the 
most  efficient  power  of  the  real  orator. 
For  this  service  he  has  a genuine  fond- 
ness. However  severe  the  strain,  he  de- 
lights in  the  exercise  of  this  power  as 
well  before  the  numerous  assembly  as 
a jury  of  twelve  men. 

He  is  very  frequently  called  upon  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  public  charities  and 
interests,  and  before  moral,  social,  liter- 
ary and  political  societies,  and  responds 
with  pleasure,  and  always  delights  and 
instructs.  Among  his  fellow-citizens 
throughout  the  state,  but  especially  in 
the  city  of  his  home,  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  as  well  on  account  of 
his  elevation  and  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter as  on  account  of  his  generous  pub- 
lic spirit. 

A manly,  loyal,  affectionate  spirit,  he 
enjoys  to  a most  remarkable  degree  the 
devoted  love  of  his  friends.  They  are 
many  who  are  willing  to  administer  to 
his  fortunes.  Besides  these  multitudes 
there  are  some  who  are  nearer  to  him, 
whom  circumstances  or  personal  rela- 
tions have  brought  into  the  inner  circle 
of  his  affections,  whose  devotion  is 
never  weary  or  relaxed. 

It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  that 
Mr.  Thurston — still  a young  man — will 
fill  one  of  the  high  places  in  the  land. 
If  he  does  he  will  bring  to  the  service 
of  the  country  a loyalty,  a devotion,  a 
wisdom,  whose  value  is  above  riches. 
Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 
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WILLIAM  J.  CONNELL. 


Intelligence,  energy  and  perseverance 
constitute  the  capital  of  many  young  men 
of  our  country  who  start  in  life  otherwise 
comparatively  poor.  Although  unaided 
by  wealthy  friends  or  relatives,  they  make 
their  way  by  progressive  steps  until  fre- 
quently fortune  and  fame  await  them. 
They  are  self-made  men,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  all  large  communities.  One 
of  these  is  William  J.  Connell,  a resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Omaha.  He  is  a 
Canadian  by  birth,  having  been  born  in 
Cowansville,  Province  of  Quebec,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Vermont,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1846. 

The  father  of  William — the  Rev.  David 
Connell — was  a Congregational  minister, 
who,  in  the  year  1856,  after  doing  efficient 
work  at  Cowansville  in  the  little  church 
there  founded  by  him,  removed  with  his 
family  to  Schroon  Lake,  a small  but  beau- 
tiful town  among  the  Adirondacks,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Here  the  subject  of  this  sketch — the 
eldest  of  the  minister’s  family  of  eight 
children — spent  his  boyhood  days,  attend- 
ing school  and  enjoying  the  hunting  and 
fishing  for  which  that  country  is  famous. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  after  hav- 
ing received  an  academic  education,  he 
obtained  a clerkship  in  a large  grocery 
house  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, where 
he  was  employed  for  two  years,  when  he 
went  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  to  take 
charge  of  and  close  out  the  mercantile 
business  of  one  then  lately  deceased. 
This  occupied  his  time  and  attention  for 
about  a year,  when  being  seized  with  the 
“ western  fever,”  he  purchased  a ticket 
10 


direct  to  Omaha,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
tenth  of  April,  1867. 

The  young  man  did  not  go  west  to 
squander  his  time.  He  was  willing  to  do  any 
kind  of  honorable  labor, and  gladly  accepted 
a position  with  Tootle  & Maul,  a dry  goods 
firm.  However,  routine  work  in  a store 
proved  rather  irksome  to  one  having  an 
ambition  for  a higher  calling.  He  sought, 
therefore,  a more  intellectual  field,  finally 
deciding  to  read  law.  He  began  the 
study  first  in  the  law  office  of  B.  E.  B. 
Kennedy,  afterwards  continuing  his 
reading  with  Champion  S.  Chase  and  sub- 
sequently with  J.  M.  Woolworth,  in 
Omaha,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870, 
and  engaging  thereafter  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  the  same  city. 

In  1872  Mr.  Connell  was  elected  district 
attorney  for  the  Third  judicial  district  of 
Nebraska,  which  then  comprised  ten  coun- 
ties, including  Douglas  and  Lancaster,  and 
was  reelected  in  1874.  As  prosecuting 
attorney,  he  was  efficient  and  successful, 
and  he  made  for  himself  a record  of  which 
he  has  good  reason  to  be  proud.  Retir- 
ing from  his  office,  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession  generally,  in  which  he 
proved  as  capable  as  he  had  been  in  the 
prosecution  of  criminals.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  April,  1883,  city  attorney  of 
Omaha,  and  held  the  office  for  four 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  entering 
upon  this  office,  Omaha  was  commencing 
a general  system  of  public  improvements, 
involving  the  levying  of  special  taxes  to  a 
large  amount.  This  met  with  strong  op- 
position even  from  prominent  property 
holders,  though  it  is  now  difficult  to  realize 
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that  fact.  In  those  days  much  depended 
upon  the  character  of  the  man  who  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  city  attorney.  A nar- 
row-minded man  would  have  committed 
the  public  interests  to  a narrow-minded 
policy,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  city 
would  not  have  recovered  for  years,  if  at 
all.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Connell  was  the 
opposite.  Energetic,  enterprising  and  of 
broad  views,  he  was  the  very  man  for  the 
place,  and  the  transformation  of  what 
was  really  a village  into  the  city  is  due,  in 
a large  measure,  to  his  influence.  He 
saved  Omaha  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  by  his  successful  defence  of  suits 
for  damages,  and  by  his  sound  legal  ad- 
vice on  important  questions.  He  mastered 
all  the  details  of  the  city  government, 
learned  its  needs  and  what  was  necessary 
to  give  it  progressive  tendencies.  Through 
this  experience  he  obtained  the  requisite 
information  which  he  had  incorporated 
into  a new  charter  under  which  most  of 
the  public  improvements  which  have 
wrought  such  wonderful  change  in  the 
city  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Connell  takes  a comprehensive 
view  of  every  subject  presented  to  him, 
and  is  recognized  generally  as  a man  of 
generous  ideas  and  an  uncompromising 
believer  in  the  great  future  of  Nebraska. 
His  distinguishing  trait  at  all  times, 
whether  in  office  or  out,  is  his  vigilant 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
against  the  encroachments  of  corporations. 
Gas  companies,  railroad  corporations  and 
all  similar  institutions  were  compelled  by 
him  during  his  term  as  city  attorney  to 
pay  due  homage  to  the  law,  and  through 
his  exertions  on  many  occasions  rights  of 
the  public,  which  otherwise  would  have 


been  wrested  from  them,  were  preserved 
and  corporate  intriguing  baffled.  In  these 
efforts  he  has.  convinced  everyone  that 
he  was  sincere.  Evasion  of  the  payment 
of  taxes  by  railroads,  unauthorized  con- 
struction of  their  franchises,  giving  them 
rights  not  granted,  and  such  invasions 
of  the  people’s  reserved  rights  have  been 
combatted  by  him. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  September, 
1872,  Mr.  Connell  was  married  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont,  to  Mattie  Chadwick. 
They  have  had  five  children — Helen.Ralph 
S.,  Karl  A.,  Marion  and  Hazel — all  of 
whom,  except  the  first  mentioned,  are  liv- 
ing. The  home  of  the  family — “Hillcrest” — 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sightly  in 
Omaha.  In  his  business  undertakings 
Mr.  Connell  has  been  very  successful,  ac- 
cumulating a handsome  fortune,  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  a public-spirited  and 
liberal  man.  He  has  advanced  steadily 
in  his  profession,  until  he  is  now  ranked 
among  the  foremost  members  of  the  bar 
in  Omaha  and  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Connell,  in  politics,  is  a Republican. 
“ His  reputation  is  that  of  a persistent 
fighter,  whether  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  or  as  the  leader  of  a political 
faction,  or  as  the  champion  of  any  cause 
in  which  he  may  be  interested.”  As  a 
parliamentarian,  he  has  few  superiors. 

In  the  fall  of  1888  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  Congressional  conven- 
tion of  the  First  congressional  district  of 
Nebraska,  as  candidate  for  congress,  and 
was  elected  by  a plurality  of  3,407  over 
his  Democratic  competitor.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  First  district,  composed 
of  eleven  counties,  two  years  before  gave 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  congress 
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over  7,000  majority,  this  may  be  properly 
called  a political  revolution.  Mr.  Con- 
nell’s constituency,  comprising  66,057 
voters,  numbers  not  less  than  365,000 


people.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
stituencies any  man  has  ever  represented 
in  the  lower  house  of  congress. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


JAMES  WOODRUFF  SAVAGE. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  comes  of  a 
distinguished  historical  family.  The 
name  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
his  paternal  ancestor,  Thomas  Savage, 
who  landed  from  England  in  1630,  and 
afterwards  married  Faith,  daughter  of 
Anne  Hutchinson.  The  name  of  this 
woman  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
colonial  history.  She  was  the  famous 
religious  enthusiast  who  founded  the 
Antinomian  sect  of  New  England.  On 
her  mother’s  side  she  was  a second 
cousin  of  the  poet  Dryden.  In  1634 
she  came  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to 
enjoy  the  preaching  of  John  Cotton. 
Here  she  instituted  meetings  of  women 
for  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  questions, 
and  her  influence  created  a powerful 
faction  and  led  to  public  disturbances. 
She  was  banished  to  Rhode  Island  and 
afterwards  removed  to  New  Amsterdam, 
where  she  was  murdered  by  the  Indians 
in  1643.  Very  eminent  men  of  that  day, 
among  them  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  John 
Cotton,  were  favorably  inclined  to  her 
doctrine.  Those  who  are  curious  to 
know  more  of  her  than  can  be  given 
here,  will  find  a brief  notice  of  her  in 
‘ Bancroft’s  History,’  Vol.  I.,  pages  388— 
91- 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  the  de- 
scent of  the  name  through  generations 
always  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 


New  England.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject was  Rev.  Thomas  Savage,  a minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  denomination, 
who  died  in  Bedford,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1866,  having  been  pastor  of  the 
church  in  that  place  for  forty  years. 

Judge  Savage  was  born  February  2, 
1826,  in  Bedford,  New  Hampshire.  His 
early  life  was  passed  in  a farming  com- 
munity. Its  quiet  and  simple  conditions 
were  favorable  to  the  formation  of  an  in- 
genuous character.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  not  rude.  In  the  home  of  his 
youth  there  were  the  gravity  of  a min- 
ister’s household,  the  sober  faith  and 
devout  life  of  Christian  parents,  and  the 
books  and  the  learning  and  the  culture 
of  educated  gentle  people.  The  seeds 
then  planted  have  borne  good  fruit. 

In  September,  1841,  James  entered  the 
Phillips  Andover  academy,  and,  after 
having  been  well  taught  at  home, he  began 
his  preparation  for  college.  In  August, 
1843,  he  entered  Harvard,  whence  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1847.  His  rank  was 
seventh  in  his  class.  The  triennial  cat- 
alogue of  Harvard  university  bears  the 
names  of  fourteen  of  his  family. 

Among  his  classmates  were  many  who 
have  rendered  distinguished  services  to 
the  church  and  the  state.  We  may 
mention  here  Edward  Tuckerman,  the 
eminent  botanist  ; Dr.  Charles  Gilman 
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Smith  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Richard  M. 
Hodges  of  Boston  ; Charles  Allen,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts  ; John  B.  Felton  of  San 
Francisco  ; William  C.  Endicott,  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  Rev.  Charles  H.  Lowe, 
late  secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
association. 

Immediately  after  graduating,  Mr. 
Savage  went  to  St.  Simons  island,  which 
lies  just  off  the  coast  of  Glynn  county, 
in  Georgia,  and  belonged  in  large  part 
to  the  estate  of  the  Honorable  T.  Butler 
King,  then  a representative  in  congress. 
He  was  private  tutor  to  the  children  of 
this  distinguished  man  until  July,  1848, 
when  he  returned  to  the  north.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  was  entered 
a student-at-law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon- 
orable Origin  S.  Seymour,  at  Litchfield, 
in  Connecticut,  who  was  his  relative. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Seymour  was  a dis- 
tinguished lawyer  in  large  practice.  He 
was  afterwards  governor  and  a judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  politics_as  a Dem- 
ocrat. In  order  to  support  himself 
while  prosecuting  his  law  studies,  in  the 
winter  of  1848-9  Mr.  Savage  taught  a 
private  school.  In  October  of  the  next 
year  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  George  Wood.  This  gentleman 
was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  bar 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  His  name 
may  be  read  very  often  in  the  state  and 
Federal  reports  as  counsel  in  the  great- 
est causes. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February,  1850,  Mr. 
Savage  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York  city,  and  entered  the  office  of  his 


cousin,  the  Honorable  Lewis  B.  Wood- 
ruff, as  managing  clerk.  Judge  Wood- 
ruff at  that  time  held  high  rank  in  the 
profession  and  his  office  was  full  of 
heavy  business.  He  was  a most  amia- 
ble gentleman  and  took  a deep  and  af- 
fectionate interest  in  his  young  kinsman. 
In  1850  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  New  York,  and  in  1866 
was  promoted  to  a seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  was  removed  to  the  office  of  the 
circuit  judge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
second  circuit.  The  exclamation  is 
natural,  How  fortunate  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Savage  ! 
Above  all,  he  had  before  his  eyes  the 
example  of  eminent  lawyers  and  the  best 
men ; and  he  felt  in  great  measure  the 
influence  of  the  highest  professional 
character. 

When  Judge  Woodruff  entered  upon 
his  most  useful  and  distinguished  judi- 
cial career,  his  clerk  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  himself, 
and  continued  at  the  bar  of  New  York 
city  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1861.  It  was  no  mean  sacrifice  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  make  for  his 
country.  He  had  good  reason  to  hope 
for  professional  success  in  the  great  city, 
for  he  enjoyed  associations  and  con- 
nections sure  to  bring  him  many  and 
valuable  engagements.  Nor  did  he 
feel  the  assurance  of  high  rank  in  the 
army,  which  stimulated  the  ambition  of 
many  young  men.  Reared  in  the  school 
of  the  best  Democrats,  he  valued  far  more 
than  his  own  interests  the  Union  which 
Andrew  Jackson,  in  another  juncture, 
had  declared  “ must  and  shall  be  pre- 
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served.”  It  is  a part  of  the  unwritten, 
the  silent  history  of  those  days  of  doubt, 
that  the  fervor  of  patriotic  emotion  and 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  animated 
the  youth  of  the  country. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1861,  Mr. 
Savage  was  commissioned  a captain  in 
the  regular  army  and  assigned  as  aid-de- 
camp  to  the  staff  of  General  Fremont, 
and  in  the  October  following  he  was 
promoted  to  be  major.  In  March,  1862, 
he  was  again  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  December,  1863,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  regular 
army  and  was  mustered  in  as  colonel  of 
the  Twelfth  New  Y ork  Volunteer  cavalry. 

He  served  until  the  close  of  hostilities, 
and  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1865,  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment. 

Surely  that  is  a happy  country  which 
can  fill  the  ranks  of  her  army  with  men 
of  education  and  spirit,  who  will  not  lay 
down  the  sword  until  her  cause  is  won 
and  her  honor  vindicated.  As  long  as 
she  has  such  sons,  however  dark  the 
clouds,  the  glory  of  the  day  is  sure. 

After  retiring  from  military  service, 
Colonel  Savage  spent  a year  in  travel. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1867,  just 
after  Nebraska  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Union,  he  removed  to  Omaha 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. I remember  him  well  as  he  was 
at  that  time — well-knit,  vigorous,  of  dig- 
nified mien  and  gentle  manner ; a bright 
spirit  and  a kindly  speech  were  his,  so 
that  at  once  friends  gathered  around 
him,  and  through  all  the  years  and  con- 
tentions which  have  passed  since  then, 
he  has  held  them  to  him. 

Colonel  Savage  at  once  took  a high 


rank  at  the  bar,  many  of  whose  mem- 
bers have  attained  enviable  places  in 
the  country.  In  1869  he  became  asso- 
ciated in  practice  with  the  Honorable 
Charles  F.  Manderson,  now  United 
States  senator  from  Nebraska,  under  the 
style  of  Savage  & Manderson. 

The  public  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  is  shown  by  the  repeated  calls  of 
his  fellow-citizens  for  his  services. 

In  1870  he  received  the  nomination 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  member  of 
congress,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon- 
orable Lorenzo  Crounse. 

In  1873  the  legislature  elected  him 
regent  of  the  State  university,  which 
office  he  held  until  it  was  made  elective 
by  the  constitution  of  1875. 

In  November,  1875,  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Third  judicial  district,  and 
in  1879  was  reelected  to  the  same  office 
for  another  term.  The  district  was 
largely  Republican,  and  his  election 
both  times  by  large  majorities  bears 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  and  the  value  of  his 
judicial  services.  He  had  the  best 
qualities  of  a good  judge — a vigorous 
administration,  conscientious  imparti- 
ality, a quick  apprehension  and  a strong 
native  sense  of  justice.  The  business  of 
his  district  very  largely  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  in  the  state  ; but  fewer  of 
his  judgments  were  carried  to  the  su- 
preme court  for  review  than  those  of 
any  other  judge.  That  court  seldom 
reversed  him. 

The  severities  of  his  office  compelled 
him  to  resign  it  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  his  health  having  become  seri- 
ously impaired. 
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In  1883  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law.  With  great  experience  he  was 
able  to  bring  into  the  service  of  his  large 
clientage  wisdom,  skill  and  abundant 
learning. 

A vacancy  occurred  at  this  time  in 
the  chancellorship  of  the  State  univer- 
sity. The  position  was  offered  to  Judge 
Savage  and  the  friends  of  the  institution 
pressed  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  it 
with  great  urgency.  They  felt  that  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  guide  it  through  the 
troubles  which  then  surrounded  it,  and 
bring  it  to  that  measure  of  success  and 
service  which  other  western  state  uni- 
versities enjoy.  Nor  did  he  in  any 
measure  underrate  the  dignity  tendered 
him,  nor  what  a fit  man  could  do  in  it ; 
but  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  all 
who  hoped  for  good  things  of  the  young 
institution,  he  felt  himself  constrained 
to  decline  the  honor. 

At  the  November  election, 1883,  he  was 
a candidate  for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was 
defeated  by  4,250  votes  when  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  state  was  five  times 
that  number.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Omaha  Public  library 
since  1881,  and  is  a trustee  of  Bellevue 
college.  In  July,  1885,  President  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  a government  di- 
rector of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
company,  and  has  re-appointed  him 
every  year  since. 

In  April,  1875,  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Lucy  T.  Morris,  daughter  of  Alan- 
son  Tucker,  esq.,  of  Derry,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Judge  and  Mrs.  Savage  dispense 
in  their  home  a generous  and  graceful 
hospitality.  It  is  full  of  interesting 


things — works  of  art  and  articles  of  his- 
torical value.  Each  the  descendant  of 
a colonial  family,  has  brought  into  it 
ancestral  memorials  of  the  early  days  of 
our  country.  But  chiefest  among  their 
treasures  is  a Shakespearean  library  of 
many  volumes  and  rich  in  rare  editions 
almost  beyond  any  in  the  west.  Both 
of  them  are  most  delightfully  fond  of 
every  word  and  minutely  learned  in  all 
the  lore  of  the  great  poet. 

Besides  the  cultivation  of  all  Shakes- 
pearean lore,  Judge  Savage  has  devoted 
himself  to  curious  learning  of  American 
history.  Room  remains  only  to  notice 
two  of  his  interesting  papers  on  such 
out  of  the  way  topics. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1880,  he 
read  a paper  before  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  society  which  he  entitled  : 
“The  Discovery  of  Nebraska,”  and 
^which  was  printed  among  the  transac- 
tions of  the  society  for  that  year. 

After  adverting  to  the  many  efforts 
being  made  on  all  hands  to  compel  the 
vast  libraries  of  all  countries  to  give  up 
their  dead  treasures,  he  states  his  pur- 
pose thus  : 

“ I purpose  to  collect  and  present, 
this  evening,  a few  of  the  reasons  we 
have  for  believing  that  four-score  years 
before  the  pilgrims  landed  on  the  ven- 
erable shores  of  Massachusetts  ; sixty- 
eight  years  before  Hudson  discovered 
the  ancient  and  beautiful  river  which 
still  bears  his  name ; sixty-six  years 
before  John  Smith,  with  his  cockney 
colonists,  sailed  up  a summer  stream 
which  they  named  after  James  the  First 
of  England,  and  commenced  the  settle- 
ment of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  Vir- 
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ginia  ; twenty-three  years  before  Shakes- 
peare was  born  ; when  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a little  girl,  and  Charles  the  Fifth 
sat  upon  the  united  throne  of  Germany 
and  Spain,  Nebraska  was  discovered, 
the  peculiarities  of  her  soil  and  climate 
noted,  her  fruits  and  productions  de- 
scribed, and  her  inhabitants  and  animals 
depicted. 

“ There  is  hardly  any  expedition  of 
modern  times,  around  which  hangs  so 
much  of  the  glamour  of  romantic  mys- 
tery as  that  undertaken  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  for  the.  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  seven  cities  of 
the  buffalo  and  the  land  of  Quivira. 
Although  at  least  four  contemporaneous 
narratives  of  this  remarkable  march 
have  reached  us,  it  is  singular  that 
hardly  any  two  writers  agree  either  in 
the  location  of  the  seven  cities  or  the 
ultimate  terminus  of  the  journey.  The 
cities  of  Cibola  have  been  placed  by 
different  investigators  at  the  ruins  now 
called  Zuni,  in  New  Mexico,  at  a point 
about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  that 
spot  and  on  the  Rio  Del  Chaco,  about 
an  equal  distance  to  the  north.  The 
country  called  Quivira  is  still  more  rich 
in  its  variety  of  locations.  The  vicinity 
of  Guamas  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  the 
ruins  now  called  Gran  Quivira  in  New 
Mexico,  different  points  in  Colorado, 
and  the  region  of  Baxter  Springs  in 
Kansas,  are  but  a few  of  the  spots  sug- 
gested for  this  forgotten  land.  I shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  none  of  these 
answer  to  the  conditions  of  the  narratives 
to  which  I alluded,  and  that  the  land  of 
Quivira  was  situated  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Nebraska.” 


With  the  admiring  affection  of  one 
who  loves  adventurous  spirit  and  un- 
wearied piety,  he  notices  the  records  of 
the  travels  and  the  toils  of  Marquette, 
and  then  gives  a most  vivid  and  graphic 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Francisco 
Vasques  Coronado  in  search  of  the  seven 
cities  in  the  country  of  Quivira,  upon 
which  adventurous  march  the  Spanish 
cavalier  penetrated  far  into  the  region 
now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Nebraska, 
and  to  a point  which  Judge  Savage  lo- 
cates between  Gage  county  on  the  east 
and  Furnas  county  on  the  west.  Of 
course  the  records  of  the  expedition  are 
obscure,  but  ingenious  and  plausible 
reasons  are  adduced  to  support  the  con- 
ception of  the  writer. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  de- 
lightful papers  being  written  nowadays 
on  such  subjects. 

Judge  Savage  has  communicated  to 
the  society  another  paper  which  he 
entitled  : “ A Visit  to  Nebraska  in 

1662,”  and  which  is  printed  in  the 
“Transactions  ” of  1887. 

It  is  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Don  Diego  Count  Penalosa,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1662.  “ The  life  of 

this  knight  was  marked  by  all  the  glit- 
ter, romantic  enterprise  and  vicissitudes 
which  so  charmed  the  Spanish  soldiers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies.” On  the  sixth  of  March,  in  the 
year  1662,  when,  in  New  England  and 
Virginia,  hardy  colonists  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  an  empire  which  was 
destined  in  less  than  two  centuries  to 
extend  over  Quivira,  and  New  Mexico 
also,  Penalosa  marched  in  state  from 
Santa  Fe  to  explore  the  realms  to  the 
eastward  and  north,  and  to  follow  the 
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tracks  of  Coronado  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before.  The  composition 
of  the  expedition  shows  the  fondness  of 
its  leader  for  luxury  and  pomp.”  From 
this  beginning  the  course  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  wanderings,  the  toils,  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Spaniard  and  his  com- 
mand are  traced  to  a point  fixed  with 
much  plausibility  in  the  Valleys  of  the 
Platte  and  the  Loup,  and  near,  perhaps 
at,  the  present  town  of  Columbus.  Here 
was  a great  city,  even  the  last  vestige 
of  which  has  altogether  passed  away  ; 
not  so  much  as  the  name  of  its  ruler 
remains. 

A most  delightful  fact  remains  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  Some 
years  ago  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  army  was  marching  with  his 
command  through  the  same  regions, 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  Nebraska, 
not  far  from  its  south  line,  in  a canyon, 
far  off  the  line  of  travel,  he  found  the 
casque,  or  what  remained  of  the  casque, 


of  a Spanish  cavalier.  It  bore  signs  of 
great  age  ; no  other  remains  were  found. 
He  surmised  that  it  was  the  last  memo- 
rial of  some  one  of  the  cavaliers  in  one 
or  other  of  these  romantic  adventures. 
As  if  in  discharge  of  a sacred  duty,  he 
carefully  brought  it  to  Judge  Savage, 
and  it  now  remains  in  his  home,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  historical 
treasures. 

These  papers  at  once  drew  attention 
to  their  author,  and,  doubtless  as  a 
recognition  of  his  service  in  the  cause 
of  American  history  he  has  been  made 
a member  of  the  historical  societies  of 
New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
souri. 

He  is  understood  to  be  at  present 
engaged  upon  another  pamphlet  to  be 
entitled:  “The  Christening  of  the 

Platte” — an  account  of  a visit  to  that 
river  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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The  Rocky  Mountain  News  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  Denver,  April  23, 
1859,  and  is  the  pioneer  newspaper  of 
Colorado.  It  was  founded  by  Hon- 
orable William  N.  Byers,  a descendant 
of  an  old  Scottish  family  upon  his 
father’s  side,  and  upon  the  maternal 
from  the  Brandenbergs  of  Germany. 
He  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Ohio, 
February  22,  1831.  The  history  of 
this  founder  of  the  press  in  Colorado 


is  full  of  interest  and  may  be  given 
more  extendedly  in  these  pages  here- 
after. 

I find  in  a special  edition  of  this  en- 
terprising paper,  issued  in  June,  1888, 
an  article  upon  Colorado  and  Denver, 
so  carefully  prepared  and  so  authentic 
as  to  obviate  the  pleasurable  necessity 
of  writing  an  original  paper  upon  that 
subject  as  intended  upon  my  arrival 
here. 
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As  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory has  in  view  the  permanent  preser- 
vation of  such  matter  pertaining  to  the 
west,  this  historical  paper  shall  be  re- 
produced in  these  pages,  with  the 
courteous  permission  of  the  News , for 
which  the  writer  is  especially  grateful  : 

CHAPTER  I. 

Colorado  is  situated  between  the 
thirty-seventh  and  forty-first  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  between  the  one  hun- 
dred and  second  and  one  hundred  and 
ninth  degrees  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich.  It  contains  106,000  square 
miles,  which  are  nearly  equally  divided 
between  plains  and  mountains.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  state  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  known  as  northern 
and  southern  Colorado,  by  a great  ridge, 
or  “ divide,”  as  it  is  called,  which  ex- 
tends eastward  from  the  mountains  and 
which  rises  to  an  average  elevation  of 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  northern 
section  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the 
South  Platte  and  its  tributaries ; the 
southern  half  by  the  Arkansas  and  its 
tributaries.  The  western  portion  of  the 
state  is  drained  by  the  White,  Grand, 
Gunnison,  Uncompahgre,  San  Miguel, 
Rio  San  Juan  and  Rio  Dolores  rivers 
and  their  mountain  tributaries.  The 
San  Juan  country  is  drained  by  the  Rio 
Grande  and  its  tributaries.  The  aver- 
age elevation  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  state  is  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  mountainous  portion  of  the  state 
contains  four  great  parks,  known  as 
North,  Middle,  South  and  San  Luis 
parks.  These  parks  are  elevated 
plateaus,  which  rise  to  an  average 
11 


height  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountain  peaks 
and  ranges. 

On  April  3 of  the  year  1803,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  first  consul  of  France,  for 
the  sum  of  $16,000,000,  ceded  to  the 
United  States — then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Thomas  Jefferson — all  that 
vast  territory  entitled  the  Province  of 
Louisiana.  The  province  extended 
from  the  possessions  of  New  Spain  on 
the  south  to  the  boundary  line  of  the 
British  possessions  on  the  north,  and 
had  the  magnificent  Mississippi  river  on 
the  one  side  and  the  great  Pacific  ocean 
on  the  other. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  in 
1848,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000,  all 
New  Mexico  and  California — a region 
extending  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to 
the  Pacific,  and  containing  about  500,- 
000  square  miles — was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  One  portion  of  this 
domain  is  Colorado,  destined  by  her 
position,  resources  and  climate  to 
enjoy  an  immortal  precedence  among 
the  states  of  our  great  Republic.  Be- 
fore the  year  1858,  very  little  was  known 
of  Colorado.  It  is  recorded,  with  some 
apparent  truth,  that  a large  force  of 
Spaniards  and  Indian  allies,  led  by 
Coronado,  a Spanish  military  captain, 
having  for  their  object  the  discovery  of 
gold,  had,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  penetrated  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
expedition,  after  incredible  hardships, 
returned  without  the  golden  treasures 
for  which  they  had  ventured  so  far  and 
suffered  so  much. 
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Soon  after  the  transfer  of  the  Louis- 
iana province  and  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  authority  therein,  it 
was  determined  at  Washington  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
sources  of  its  large  rivers  and  the 
general  character  of  the  climate.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  summer  of  1806,  a 
small  expedition  was  equipped  and  dis- 
patched under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Zebulon  M.  Pike,  who  for  his 
skilled  services  was,  on  his  return,  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  November  Major  Pike  and 
his  small  company  beheld  the  promi- 
nent and  stately  mountain  which,  in 
honor  of  the  commander,  was  named 
Pike’s  Peak.  Major  Pike,  in  his  diary, 
thus  refers  to  this  peak  : “ This  mount- 
ain was  so  remarkable  as  to  be  known 
to  all  the  savage  nations  for  hundreds 
of  miles  around,  and  to  be  spoken  of 
with  admiration  by  the  Spaniards  of 
New  Mexico,  and  was  the  bounds  of 
their  travels  northwest.”  Directing  his 
march  with  the  course  of  the  mountains, 
Major  Pike  continued  his  explorations. 
Failing  to  discover  the  object  of  his 
search — the  source  of  the  Red  river — 
he  retraced  his  steps  and  proceeded  in 
a southwesterly  direction.  Determined 
to  find  the  headwaters  of  that  important 
stream,  and  unconquered  by  the  fearful 
severities  of  winter  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains,  the  little  party  of  ex- 
plorers pursued  their  way.  Their  dis- 
coveries were,  however,  brought  to  a 
close  by  an  untoward  event — the  cap- 
ture of  the  whole  party  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  held  a military  post  in  the  San  Juan 
country. 


In  the  year  1819  another  and  larger 
expedition  was  prepared  and  ordered 
to  explore  this  section  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  party  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  had  advanced  a considerable 
distance  into  the  Indian  country  without 
molestation,  when  its  further  progress 
was  checked  by  the  loss  of  their  horses, 
which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Pawnee 
Indians.  This  mischance  detained  the 
expedition  for  a whole  year.  In  June, 
1820,  Colonel  S.  H.  Long,  the  com- 
mander, all  losses  having  been  repaired, 
resumed  his  march.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer they  reached  the  South  Platte,  and 
followed  its  course  until  the  mountains 
came  insight.  The  massive  giant  peak 
which  stood  out  boldly  and  grandly 
before  them  was,  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Long,  called  Long’s  Peak.  Colonel 
Long  made  a careful  examination  of  the 
mountains  from  Long’s  Peak  to  Pike’s 
Peak,  and  of  the  plains  lying  along  the 
base. 

A very  full  exploration  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  was  made  in  1832  by  Cap- 
tain Bonneville,  who  commanded  a 
party  fitted  out  by  the  American  Fur 
company.  The  most  effective  expedi- 
tion hitherto  equipped  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
set  out  in  1842.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
the  South  Platte  he  sent  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  army  to  Fort  Laramie,  a post 
of  the  American  Fur  company.  With 
the  rest  of  his  command  he  advanced 
to  Fort  St.  Vrain,  an  Indian  trading- 
post,  situated  seventeen  miles  east  from 
Long’s  Peak  and  one  hundred  miles 
north  from  Pike’s  Peak.  From  this 
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point  he  j ourneyed  northward,  exploring 
the  country  beyond  the  limits  of  Col- 
orado. 

Another  band  of  explorers,  conducted 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont, camped 
at  Fort  St.  Vrain  in  July,  1843.  This 
party  made  accurate  surveys  of  the 
regions  known  as  north  and  south  of 
the  divide — an  elevated  ridge  separat- 
ing the  Arkansas  and  Platte  valleys  ; 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  range,  ascer- 
tained many  valuable  facts,  and  mapped 
out  the  main  geographical  features  of 
Colorado.  But  so  far,  none  of  these 
explorers,  nor  any  of  the  white  inhab- 
itants, mostly  occupied  in  trading,  trap- 
ping and  hunting,  had  made  any  dis- 
covery of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  now 
known  to  exist  in  this  portion  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  range. 

On  January  29,  1861,  an  act  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as 
a state  passed  both  houses  of  congress. 
On  February  26,  1861,  congress  divided 
the  new  state,  and  organized  the  west- 
ern portion  into  a new  state  bearing  the 
name  of  Colorado.  Kansas  became  a 
territory  in  1854.  From  that  year  until 
1858  no  one  authorized  to  represent  the 
territory  of  Kansas  appeared  within  the 
present  limits  of  Colorado.  The  inhab- 
itants before  this  time,  besides  the 
employes  of  the  American  Fur  com- 
pany and  a few  independent  trappers, 
hunters  and  Indian  traders,  consisted 
of  a scattered  population  of  Pueblos 
and  Mexicans,  mostly  engaged  in 
stock-raising  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Raton  mountains,  and  the  roving  tribes 
of  savages.  The  Indian  traders,  among 
whom  were  Lieutenant  Lupton  and 


Vigil  St.  Vrain  in  the  north,  and  Colo- 
nels Boone  and  Bent  in  the  south,  had 
erected  small  forts  to  shield  them  from 
the  savages. 

In  1852  a party  of  Cherokee  In- 
dians, on  their  way  from  Georgia  to 
California,  discovered  gold  on  the  banks 
of  a small  stream  tributary  to  the  South 
Platte.  On  their  return  journey  they 
showed  the  gold  and  reported  the  place 
of  discovery.  Exciting  rumors  of  gold 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  inflamed  thousands  with  the 
desire  to  reach  and  possess  the  open 
treasures.  The  first  train  of  prospec- 
tors, led  by  W.  Green  Russell,  esq., 
started  from  Georgia.  As  they  passed 
through  Missouri  and  Kansas,  the  gold 
fever  influenced  many  to  leave  home 
and  competency  for  the  distant  plains 
and  mountains  teeming  with  riches. 
The  Georgians  took  up  their  position 
where  Denver  now  stands,  and  thor- 
oughly prospected  Cherry  creek  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source  ; but  as  their 
labors  were  poorly  rewarded,  they  gave 
the  Platte,  of  which  Cherry  creek  is  a 
tributary,  a fair  trial  for  six  or  seven 
miles  south.  Much  disappointed,  they 
set  out  for  the  North  Platte  and  Green 
river  regions,  but  faring  worse,  returned 
to  their  first  location,  and  were  made 
happy  by  larger  returns  for  their  labor. 
The  first  Kansas  party  built  their  camp- 
fires near  the  present  site  of  Pueblo. 
As  the  news  of  gold  discoveries  sped 
across  the  continent,  a strong  tide  of 
emigration  set  in  to  the  Pike’s  Peak 
country.  Strings  of  wagons  and  troops 
of  men  in  constant  succession  kept 
crossing  the  great  plains,  anxious,  as 
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they  toiled  on,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
blue  outlines  of  the  mountains,  where 
fortune  stood  ready  to  enrich  the  hardy 
adventurers.  From  all  parts  and  em- 
bracing all  characters  poured  in  the 
earnest  crowd,  all  animated  by  a com- 
mon hope  of  attaining  sudden  wealth. 
J.  W.  Denver,  after  whom  Denver,  the 
present  capital  of  Colorado,  was  called, 
was  then  governor  of  Kansas  territory. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Platte  near  Yon- 
ker’s  ranch,  about  four  miles  above 
Denver,  some  of  the  Kansas  company 
who  had  camped  on  the  Arkansas,  with 
others,  began  to  erect  a number  of  log 


cabins.  These  were  soon  completed, 
and  the  name  of  Montana  City  was  ap- 
plied to  the  settlement.  In  these  cabins 
a large  party  of  prospectors  spent  the 
winter.  On  September  24  a party  of 
nine  selected  the  east  side  of  Cherry 
creek,  near  its  mouth,  for  a town  site, 
and  agreed  to  lay  out  640  acres  for  that 
purpose.  The  name  of  St.  Charles  was 
given  to  it,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to 
survey  and  plat  the  town  or  put  up 
buildings,  unless  a few  logs  crossed  to- 
gether, with  an  old  wagon  cover  for  a 
roof,  might  be  designated  a house. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


[ To  be  continued .] 


GYSBERT  VAN  STEENWYK. 


To  a considerable  majority  of  the 
men  who  have  won  distinction  in  that 
portion  of  our  country  which,  a genera- 
tion ago,  was  the  western  borderland, 
certain  well-defined  conditions  are  com- 
mon. Those  upon  whom  the  real  pio- 
neer work  has  fallen  were  endowed  with 
few  early  advantages  save  the  hardy 
physique  and  steadfast  mind  acquired  by 
a toilsome  and  somewhat  narrow  life  from 
youth  up.  They  found  their  opportuni- 
ties in  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
attained  wealth  and  some  measure  of 
preferment  in  advanced  life  which  the 
disadvantages  of  youth  debarred  them 
from  rightly  enjoying.  Another  class 
came  into  the  west  fresh  from  the  uni- 
versities, without  either  the  physical  en- 
dowments or  mental  forces  essential  to 


successful  pioneering.  The  lives  of 
many  such  were  obscure,  misspent  even, 
whereas  amid  more  congenial  surround- 
ings they  might  have  been  distinguished. 
The  perseverance  with  which  western 
life  imbues  every  man  has  inscribed  a 
noble  record  of  success  in  both  classes, 
but  it  has  been  retarded  by  the  slow 
processes  of  assimilation,  and  too  often 
has  not  reached  the  development  for 
which  the  conditions  were  favorable. 

In  the  rare  cases  where  all  the  desir- 
able influences  have  been  combined — 
education  and  culture,  robust  physique, 
courage  and  a temperate  habit  of  life — 
the  west  has  produced  men  of  note  in 
the  community  who  have  acquired 
property,  fulfilled  important  trusts  and 
rightly  enjoyed  the  best  gifts  of  life. 
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Of  this  class  Honorable  Gysbert  Van 
Steenwyk,  president  of  the  Batavian 
Bank  of  LaCrosse, is  a fit  representative. 
A native  of  Holland,  his  great  mistake 
was  in  not  haviiig  commenced  his 
American  life  ten  years  earlier.  Not 
that  the  time  spent  in  the  cultivated  and 
brilliant  society  of  his  native  city, 
Utrecht,  was  wasted,  but  because  so 
much  more  might  have  been  added  to 
his  busy  and  useful  career  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  at  a time  when  one  year 
counted  as  two  in  a man’s  lifetime,  and 
in  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
developing  Nation. 

Mr.  Van  Steenwyk  was  one  of  a fam- 
ily of  six  children.  His  father  was  a 
gentleman  farmer,  owning  lands  within 
two  miles  of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  and 
accounted  a man  of  wealth.  The  chil- 
dren had  the  benefits  of  thorough  edu- 
cation, opportunities  for  culture  and 
means  sufficient  for  maintenance  in  the 
manner  to  which  they  were  accustomed^ 
or  establishment  in  any  business  or  pro- 
fession they  might  select.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  but  one 
— a sister,  now  living  in  their  native  city. 
He  was  born  January  30,  1814,  and  is, 
therefore,  at  this  time,  nearly  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  The  first  half  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  his  native  land. 
The  University  of  Utrecht  offered  edu- 
cational opportunities  hardly  surpassed 
in  Europe,  and  he  was  a student  in  that 
institution  until  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
although  his  degree  in  philosophy  and 
philology  was  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  At  sixteen  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Army  of  the  Nether- 
lands, serving  two  years.  From  1838 
to  1849,  when  he  departed  for  America, 


he  was  a commissioned  officer  in  the 
Netherland  National  guards.  During 
much  of  this  time  he  resided  in  Utrecht, 
was  a member  of  several  clubs  and  lived 
the  social  life  of  the  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic city. 

It  was  not  the  life  Mr.  Van  Steenwyk 
desired  ; it  was  not  a life  to  satisfy  his 
mind  or  employ  his  talents.  He  took 
up  the  law  as  a study,  but  the  ptofes- 
sion  was  distasteful  to  him.  He  could 
speak  French  and  German  fluently  and 
read  English.  America  had  been  an 
object  of  much  study  and  inquiry,  on 
account  of  its  form  of  government  and 
also  because  of  its  opportunities.  Fin- 
ally, in  the  winter  of  1848,  while  visiting 
a friend  in  a neighboring  city,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  to  the' 
United  States.  The  friend,  who  was  a 
teacher  and  weary  of  his  profession,  was 
of  the  same  mind,  and  they  fully  de- 
termined to  start  for  the  western  land 
the  following  spring.  Another  friend  in 
Utrecht  desired  to  join  them,  and  on 
their  embarkation  in  May,  1849,  a fourth 
Hollander  of  quality  and  some  means 
became  one  of  the  party.  Passage  was 
taken  in  an  American  sailing  vessel  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that 
familiarity  with  the  language  which 
would  result  from  hearing  nothing  else 
spoken  during  a voyage  of  some  six 
weeks.  This  was  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  all,  especially  to  Mr.  Van 
Steenwyk,  whose  studies,  reinforced  by 
practice,  enabled  him  to  converse  read- 
ily with  the  people. 

The  party  of  four  spent  the  summer 
in  New  York  and  Newark  learning  what 
they  could  about  the  country  and  the 
advantages  offered  by  different  sections. 
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It  was  agreed,  in  their  councils,  that 
they  should  seek  a western  state,  and 
further,  that  the  autumn  months  should 
be  spent  in  exploring  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber they  started  west.  Michigan  took 
up  but  little  of  their  time.  Riding 
through  the  heavily  timbered  country, 
where  the  houses  found  scanty  room 
among  the  stumps,  and  fire  had  run 
through  the  woods,  they  found  little  to 
please  the  eye  or  hold  out  promises  to 
the  imagination. 

Illinois  was  hardly  more  satisfactory. 
Chicago,  then  a town  of  thirty  thousand 
people,  was  attracting  notice,  but  to  the 
Hollanders  it  was  dreary  and  depress- 
ing. They  made  a tour  among  the 
northern  Illinois  towns  and  found 
much  that  was  promising;  but  every- 
where they  were  warned  not  to  settle 
anywhere  else  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  die  of  fever  and  ague.  So  conclud- 
ing that  a country  where  malaria  was 
absent  only  from  the  immediate  point 
of  inquiry  was  hardly  a sanitarium,  they 
returned  to  Chicago  and  took  steamer 
to  Milwaukee. 

Here  the  life  and  career  of  Gysbert 
Van  Steenwyk  began;  all  the  years 
preceding  had  been  preparatory,  and 
only  important  for  their  influence  upon 
those  that  followed.  Milwaukee  bay 
and  the  town,  lying  somewhat  elevated, 
were  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  im- 
pression was  not  dispelled  by  a closer 
view.  Nevertheless  the  party  desired 
to  see  the  new  towns  springing  up 
through  the  state,  and  as  soon  as  possi-_ 
ble  joined  n the  purchase  of  a team  and 
carriage,  by  means  of  which  Racine, 


Kenosha,  Janesville,  Madison,  Oshkosh 
and  intermediate  places  were  visited, 
the  trip  occupying  six  weeks  in  October 
and  November.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  home- 
seeking quartette  was  in  favor  of  the 
larger  town,  and  thither  they  returned, 
each  to  pursue  his  appointed  way  in  life. 

Through  letters  of  introduction  and 
acquaintance  speedily  made  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  town,  Mr.  Van 
Steenwyk  was  not  long  without  oppor- 
tunities for  employment.  McGregor  & 
Tenney,  lawyers,  advised  him  to  enter 
their  office,  but  the  profession  was  no 
more  to  his  taste  in  America  than  in  his 
native  land.  Mr.  McGregor,  who  had 
an  insurance  agency,  then  proposed  in- 
creasing the  list  of  companies  and  form- 
ing a partnership  in  this  branch.  This 
was  satisfactory,  and  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made 
Mr.  Van  Steenwyk  hung  out  his  first 
professional  sign.  It  very  soon  became 
expedient  that  he  should  have  notarial 
authority  and  a second  sign  was  added. 

The  Hollanders,  of  whom  there  were 
about  eight  hundred  in  Milwaukee,  were 
not  long  in  learning  that  one  of  their 
countrymen  was  able  to  assist  them  in 
their  business  affairs,  and  their  calls 
upon  him  were  so  frequent,  especially 
for  correspondence  with  the  old  country, 
where  many  of  them  retained  some 
property  interests,  that  the  securing  of 
some  representative  authority  became  a 
matter  of  convenience,  if  not  necessity. 
Accordingly,  a letter  was  dispatched  to 
a friend  at  court,  and  in  due  time  Mr. 
Van  Steenwyk  received  his  commission 
from  The  Hague  as  consul  of  the  Neth- 
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erlands  for  Wisconsin,  Thereupon  a 
third  sign  was  hung  beside  the  office 
door,  and  to  this  an  addition  was  made 
the  following  year,  when  he  was  com- 
missioned consul  for  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  He  now  had  plenty  of 
business,  was  doing  well  and  heartily 
enjoying  life. 

The  legislature  of  1852  created  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  immigration,, 
the  incumbent  to  reside  in  New  York, 
and  his  duties  to  be  the  promotion  of 
immigration  to  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Van 
Steenwyk’s  Milwaukee  friends  advised 
him  to  accept  this  appointment  in  case 
it  was  offered  him.  He  declined,  be- 
cause he  had  other  plans  mapped  out 
and  did  not  want  an  office  of  that  na- 
ture anyway.  His  friends  became  more 
urgent,  representing  that  his  command 
of  several  languages  would  be  of  great 
value,  and  he  could  do  more  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  state  in  that  manner  than 
in  any  other  way.  While  the  matter 
was  under  discussion,  Governor  Far- 
well  telegraphed  him  to  come  to  Madi- 
son. He  obeyed,  was  the  governor’s 
guest  during  the  visit,  was  tendered  the 
appointment  and  finally  accepted  it, 
though  not  without  reluctance. 

During  most  of  the  years  1852  and 
1853,  Mr.  VanSteenwyk  resided  in  New 
York.  His  labor  in  securing  for  Wis- 
consin a thrifty,  industrious  and  tem- 
perate class  of  settlers  among  the 
foreigners  then  flocking  to  America, 
has  exerted  an  influence  which  cannot 
be  estimated,  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
state. 

The  legislature  of  1853  took  the 
power  of  appointing  to  this  office  from 
the  governor,  and,  being  a Democratic 


body,  while  the  incumbent  had  united 
with  the  Whig  party,  his  successor  was 
named,  and  he  returned  to  Milwaukee. 

Having  become  interested  in  lands  in 
the  interior  of  the  state,  especially  along 
the  line  of  the  LaCrosse  & Milwaukee 
railroad,  then  in  process  of  construction, 
Mr.  Van  Steenwyk  moved  to  Newport,  on 
the  Wisconsin  river,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected the  railroad  would  cross.  The 
village  rose  to  considerable  prominence 
upon  its  expectations,  but  declined  and  al- 
most went  out  of  existence  when  the  rail- 
road company  fixed  the  crossing  point  a 
mile  and  a half  above,  where  a new  town 
was  laid  out  and  called  Kilbourn  City. 
Thither  most  of  the  Newport  settlers 
moved,  Mr.  Van  Steenwyk  with  them,  in 
1858.  In  1857  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  state  troops,  obtaining 
a title  which  serves  his  friends  in  familiar 
intercourse  to  the  present  day.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  from 
Columbia  county  after  a contest  which 
was  a history  in  itself,  receiving  a majority 
of  two  hundred  over  a Democrat  in  a 
Democratic  district.  He  resigned  his 
consular  office,  not  deeming  it  proper  that 
a legislator  in  the  United  States  should  be 
the  representative  of  a foreign  government. 
The  following  year  he  was  a delegate  to 
the  Republican  State  convention,  and  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  bank  comp- 
troller, to  which  office  he  was  elected.  In 
this  period  of  great  political  and  military 
events,  the  finances  of  the  country  were 
in  such  chaos  as  no  person  living  at  that 
time  can  ever  forget,  and  General  Van 
Steenwyk’s  duties  equaled  in  importance 
those  of  any  officer  of  the  state.  His 
own  choice  would  have  been  to  enter  the 
army  and  he  could  have  had  a regiment ; 
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but  it  was  urged  upon  him  that  his  official 
duties  could  not  be  committed  to  other 
hands,  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens 
could  in  no  way  be  so  well  promoted 
as  by  getting  what  salvage  was  possible 
out  of  the  financial  wrecks  all  about  the 
state.  In  one  year  the  comptroller  wound 
up  forty  banks,  having  occasion  to  visit 
LaCrosse  several  times  in  the  way  of 
business. 

The  knowledge  gained  while  in  office 
decided  his  future  course,  and  the  outlook 
of  LaCrosse  decided  the  location.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  expiration  of  his  offi- 
cial term,  in  1862,  the  Batavian  bank  was 
opened  in  LaCrosse,  and  for  twenty-six 
prosperous  years  it  has  been  a landmark 
in  the  business  fields.  General  Van 
Steenwyk  at  once  took  a place  in  the  first 
business  circles  of  the  community,  but 
held  no  public  office  until  1873.  when  he 
served  the  city  one  term  as  mayor,  being 
nominated  as  a Republican  and  almost 
unanimously  supported  by  the  Democrats. 

In  1879  he  was  called  upon  to  repre- 
sent the  Thirty-first  district,  composed 
of  the  city  and  county  of  LaCrosse,  in  the 
senate  of  the  state,  receiving  a considerable 
majority  over  the  Democratic  and  Green- 
back candidates. 

In  1874  Mr.  Van  Steenwyk  went 
abroad  and  spent  a year  and  a half  trav- 
eling in  Europe.  While  there  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Marietta  Nich- 
olls,  a native  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  and 
daughter  of  Honorable  David  P.  Nicholls, 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  that  state,  who 
was  traveling  with  her  sister.  The  ac- 
quaintance led  to  a matrimonial  engage- 
ment, and  in  May,  1875,  they  were  united 
in  marriage  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  under 


the  auspices  of  the  general’s  personal 
friend,  Honorable  Horace  Rublee,  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  to  that  country, 
and  now  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Three  charming  children  have  blessed  this 
union,  but  one,  a lovely  boy,  bright  of  eye 
and  mind,  the  emblem  of  every  good 
promise,  has  even  within  the  past  year 
gone  somewhat  in  advance  along  the  dark 
road  whither  all  journey,  to  make  the 
way  lighter,  though  the  earth  be  darker  to 
those  soon  following  after. 

General  Van  Steenwyk’s  most  impor- 
tant recent  work  has  been  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  late  Governor  C.  C.  Wash- 
burn’s will.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  late  governor,  was  with  him  several 
weeks  at  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  well  acquainted  with 
all  his  business  affairs.  The  vast  property 
in  mills,  elevators,  water-powers,  railroads, 
lumber  and  farming  lands,  aggregating 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  so 
managed  that  every  industry  has  been 
profitably  employed  during  the  course  of 
settlement,  and  the  estate  has  increased 
very  largely  in  value.  To  the  sagacious 
management  of  Mr.  Van  Steenwyk  and 
his  co-executors,  Charles  Payson  and 
Charles  J.  Martin,  the  heirs  and  benefi- 
ciaries under  the  will  are  very  much  in- 
debted. 

General  Van  Steenwyk  is  also  vice-pres- 
ident (the  mayor  being  president  ex  officio) 
of  the  permanent  board  of  trustees  of  the 
public  library  established  in  LaCrosse  by 
a provision  of  Governor  Washburn’s  will, 
and  takes  great  interest  in  the  institution. 

To  enumerate  all  the  business  enter- 
prises with  which  he  has  been  connected 
would  be  difficult  even  for  himself,  per- 
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haps,  without  some  thought.  Among  the 
more  important  recent  ones  are  the  Victor 
Flouring  mill,  the  LaCrosse  Linseed  Oil 
mill,  the  Edison  Electric  Light  and  Power 
company,  the  LaCrosse  Street  Railway 
company,  the  LaCrosse  tannery  and  the 
East  Fork  Improvement  company — the 
latter  a lumber  organization.  In  all  but 
the  first  named  he  is  at  this  time  a stock- 
holder. 

It  is,  however,  as  a banker  that  General 
Van  Steenwyk  is  and  will  be  best  known. 
For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  the 
Batavian  bank  has  been  a pillar  of  strength 
in  the  community.  It  has  upheld  the 
weak  until  they  became  strong,  and  carried 
the  strong  in  their  hours  of  weakness.  It 
has  always  been  steadfast,  reliable,  con- 
servative without  timidity,  and  to-day,  oc- 
cupying the  finest  building  in  Wisconsin, 


outside  of  Milwaukee,  and  offices  that  can- 
not be  surpassed  for  elegance  and  comfort, 
it  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  strong 
financial  institutions  of  the  northwest. 

Notwithstanding  his  years,  Mr.  Van 
Steenwyk  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  mental 
and  bodily  vigor.  His  office  hours  are 
regularly  kept,  his  duties  as  trustee  or 
director  in  various  institutions  never  neg- 
lected, and  in  his  elegant  home,  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  books  and  many  works 
of  art,  happy  in  the  companionship  of  his 
wife,  whose  natural  gifts  have  been  devel- 
oped by  travel,  study  and  the  best  social 
advantages,  interested  in  the  education  of 
his  children,  with  leisure  for  occasional 
travel,  he  enjoys  the  gifts  of  life  as  one 
who  has  earned  its  privileges  and  its  im- 
munities. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

XI. 

THE  MECHANICAL  DEVELOPMENT. CONTINUED. 


The  first  locomotive  ever  run  in  Amer- 
ica, as  has  already  been  shown,  was  the 
“ Stourbridge  Lion,”  constructed  by 
Foster,  Rastrick  & Co.  of  England,  re- 
ceived at  New  York  in  May,  1829,  and 
set  running  upon  the  Delaware  & Hudson 
Canal  Company  road  in  the  same  year. 
That  event  forms  not  only  an  epoch  in 
the  railroad  history  of  America,  but,  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it,  completes  a story  of  the 
most  absorbing  interest.  We  have  the 
narration  in  full,*  from  the  pen  of  Hora- 
tio Allen,  the  engineer  by  whom  the 
engine  was  run — now  living  in  quiet  at 
his  home  in  Homewood,  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey — and  space  can  be  occupied 
in  no  more  profitable  manner  than  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  main  points 
thereof.  “ Early  in  the  year  1827,” 
writes  Mr.  Allen,  “ I had  given  all  the 
attention  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
give,  and  having  come  to  conclusions 
as  to  the  locomotive  that  all  subsequent 
experience  has  confirmed,  and  believing 
that  the  future  of  the  civil  engineer  lay 
in  a great  and  most  attractive  degree  in 
the  direction  of  the  coming  railroad  era, 

* ‘ The  Railroad  Era.  First  Five  Years  of  Its  De- 
velopment.' By  Horatio  Allen.  (Reprinted  from 
the  Railroad  Gazette,  New  York,  1884.) 


I decided  to  go  to  the  only  place  where 
a locomotive  was  in  daily  operation,  and 
could  be  studied  in  all  its  practical  de- 
tails. Closing  my  service  on  the  Dela- 
ware & Hudson  canal,  some  two  months 
were  appropriated  to  certain  objects 
and  interests,  after  which  I was  again 
in  New  York,  preparatory  to  going  to 
England. 

“ On  my  return  to  New  York  from 
these  visits,  I found  that  it  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal 
company  to  intrust  to  me,  first,  the  hav- 
ing made  in  England  for  that  company 
the  railroad  iron  required  for  their  rail- 
road, on  which  the  coal  from  their  mines 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  a trib- 
utary of  the  Susquehanna,  was  to  be 
transported  across  the  mountain  range, 
which  intervened,  to  the  Lackawaxen, 
a tributary  of  the  Delaware,  whence  by 
canal  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson  was 
reached,  and  by  the  Hudson  river  the 
ocean  was  reached  at  New  York;  and, 
second,  the  having  built  in  England  for 
the  company  three  locomotives,  on 
plans  to  be  decided  by  me  when  in  En- 
gland. This  action  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal  company  was  on  the  re- 
port of  their  chief  engineer,  John  B. 
Jervis,  and  thus  it  occurred  that  the  first 
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order  for  a locomotive  engine , after  the  lo- 
comotives on  the  Stockton  6°  Darlington 
road  were  at  work,  came  from  an  Ameri- 
can company,  on  the  report  of  an  Ameri- 
can  civil  engineer,  now  a resident  at 
Rome,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  was 
under  these  favorable  circumstances  that 
I left  New  York  in  January,  1828,  and 
within  two  days  after  my  arrival  at  Liv- 
erpool I made  the  acquaintance  of 
George  Stephenson,  on  the  most  agree- 
able relations,  and  from  that  day  during 
my  stay  in  England  I received  from  him 
every  kindness  in  his  power,  and  all  the 
aid  to  what  I had  come  so  far  to  seek, 
that  was  at  his  command,  at  Liverpool, 
on  the  Stockton  & Darlington  railroad, 
and  at  Newcastle,  at  that  time  the  cen- 
tre of  all  that  was  in  progress  in  railroad 
and  locomotive  matters. 

“ The  iron  for  the  railroad  first  re- 
quired attention,  and  as  its  manufac- 
ture, although  executed  in  England,  was 
on  a plan  of  American  origin,  some  ref- 
erence to  its  manufacturers  appropriate 
in  this  article.  The  instructions  which 
accompanied  the  authority  to  contract, 
etc.,  describe  a mode  of  making  the  iron. 
On  reading  the  description,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  a less  expensive  plan  could 
be  used.  This  I explained  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal 
company.  It  was  thought  proper  to 
have  the  judgment  of  someone  having 
experience  in  rolling  iron,  which  I had 
not,  as  I had  not  even  seen  a bar  of  iron 
rolled.  The  proprietor  of  the  only  roll- 
ing-mill near  New  York,  at  the  request 
of  the  committee,  came  to  New  York  to 
consider  the  plan  proposed,  and  after 
examination  he  stated  that  in  his  judg- 


ment the  plan  would  not  be  a success. 
Nevertheless  I thought  it  would  be  well 
to  suggest  the  plan  at  the  rolling-mills 
in  England. 

u This  being  the  first  order  for  iron 
made  expressly  for  a railroad  from  this 
country,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  go 
to  the  mills  and  explain  what  was 
wanted,  and  to  suggest  one  way  in  which 
the  iron  could  be  made,  as  it  appeared 
to  me.  Of  the  seventeen  mills  visited, 
and  from  which  proposals  were  received, 
only  three  thought  well  of  my  sugges- 
tion. With  one  of  the  three,  the  Guests 
of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  a contract  was 
made.  When  the  time  for  examinationof 
the  iron  came,  it  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  I said  that  I could  not  accept  iron 
of  that  character  ; they  refused  to  de- 
liver any  other.  Application  was  then 
made  to  W.  & I.  Sparrow  of  Wolver- 
hampton, another  of  the  three,  and 
reference  to  what  had  occurred  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil.  I described  very 
plainly  what  I expected.  In  reply  I 
was  informed  that  the  intention  in  their 
proposals  was  what  I had  fully  ex- 
plained. The  contract  was  therefore 
made  with  W.  & I.  Sparrow.  My  wish 
in  this  case  to  remain  and  see  the  prep- 
arations made  being  acceded  to,  the 
rolls  to  be  fitted  up  were  on  hand, 
and  in  ten  days  the  iron  was  being  made 
on  the  plan  proposed,  and  subsequently 
the  iron  was  delivered  in  every  respect 
satisfactory.  The  large  amount  of  iron 
of  the  same  character  made  for  this 
country  in  after  years,  was  all  made  on 
that  plan.  If  the  mechanical  details 
of  the  plan  were  described,  there  would 
be  surprise  that  there  ever  had  been 
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any  question,  or  that  it  had  been 
thought  worth  the  time  to  refer  to  it. 

“ The  order  for  the  locomotive  re- 
quired the  determination  of  the  plan  of 
boiler,  and  in  order  to  that  decision, 
and  to  the  study  of  all  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  and  use  of 
railroads,  much  time  was  passed  at 
Liverpool  in  connection  with  the  Liver- 
pool & Manchester  railroad,  on  the 
Stockton  & Darlington  railroad,  at  New- 
castle, and  at  Stourbridge,  the  place  at 
which  were  the  works  of  Foster,  Rastrick 
& Company,  from  whom  proposals  to 
furnish  the  railroad  iron  had  been  re- 
ceived. As  to  the  boiler,  the  result  on 
my  mind  was  a decided  confidence  in 
the  multitubular  boiler  proposed  by  Mr. 
Booth  of  the  Liverpool  & Manchester 
road,  but  I found  in  many  a distrust  of 
that  plan  of  boiler  as  being  an  untried 
boiler.  John  U.  Rastrick  of  Stour- 
bridge ....  recommended  a boiler  of 
small  riveted  flues  of  as  small  diameter 
as  could  be  riveted,  and  in  number  as 
many  as  the  end  of  the  fire-box  would 
allow. 

“Under  the  circumstances,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  responsibility  resting  on 
me  would  be  more  prudently  met  by  the 
order  of  two  locomotives  from  Stephen- 
son, which  were  built  at  Newcastle, 
and  one  from  Foster,  Rastrick  & Com- 
pany, which  was  built  at  Stourbridge. 
The  plans  of  the  locomotives,  the  pro- 
portions of  parts  and  all  details  were 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  builders, 
as  their  experience  far  exceeded  mine. 
The  only  points  decided  by  me  were 
that  the  boilers  of  the  locomotives  built 
by  Stephenson  & Company  were  to  be 


multitubular  boilers,  the  dimensions  of 
the  tubes  to  be  decided  by  the  builders  ; 
and  that  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive 
built  by  Rastrick  & Company  (the 
‘Stourbridge  Lion’)  was  to  be  a flue- 
boiler,  the  size  and  number  of  the  flues 
to  be  decided  by  the  builder..  As  the 
locomotives  were  built  after  I left  En- 
gland, they  were  never  seen  by  me  until 
I saw  them  in  New  York,  and  I never 
saw  the  inside  of  any  of  the  boilers 
until  I saw  the  inside  of  the  boiler  of 
the  ‘ Stourbridge  Lion,’  at  Chicago,  in 
1883  ; when,  to  a surprise  so  great  that 
I could  not  believe  that  the  inside  of 
the  boiler  had  not  been  changed,  I 
found  that  the  discretionary  power 
placed  in  Mr.  Rastrick  had  not  been 
used  in  the  manner  agreed  on  after  full 
discussion,  and  after  I had  yielded  to 
his  judgment  in  having  a flue-boiler  at 
all.  In  the  orders  thus  given  in  the 
early  summer  of  1828  for  three  loco- 
motives, is  presented  the  fact  that  the 
first  order  for  a locomotive  after  the 
demonstration  of  the  locomotive  as  a 
successful  tractive  power  on  the  Stock- 
ton  & Darlington  railroad  in  1825,  came 
from  an  American  company  on  the  re- 
port of  their  chief  engineer,  trusted  to 
the  discretionary  action  of  an  American 
civil  engineer. 

“ The  three  locomotives  were  received 
in  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1828  and 
1829.  One  of  each  kind  was  set  up, 
with  the  wheels  not  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  steam  being  raised,  every 
operation  of  the  locomotive  was  fully 
presented  except  that  of  onward  motion. 
The  locomotive  from  Stourbridge  re- 
ceived its  name  ‘ Stourbridge  Lion  * 
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from  the  fancy  of  the  painter,  who,  find- 
ing on  the  boiler  end  a circular  surface, 
slightly  convex,  of  nearly  four  feet 
diameter,  painted  on  it  the  head  of  a 
lion,  filling  the  entire  area,  and  in  bright 
colors.  The  river  and  canal  being 
closed  by  ice,  it  was  not  until  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1829 
that  access  was  had  to  the  railroad  at 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  canal  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  railroad. 

“ When  the  time  came  that  one  of  the 
locomotives  was  to  be  sent  by  river  and 
canal  to  Honesdale,  the  ‘ Stourbridge 
Lion’  was  sent.  How  it  happened  that 
the  ‘Stourbridge  Lion’  was  sent  I have 
no  knowledge.  In  reference  to  future 
events,  so  near  by,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  one  of  the  Stephenson  locomotives 
was  not  sent,  and  for  the  reason  that  the 
locomotives  built  for  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal  company  by  Stephenson 
were  the  prototypes  of  the  locomotive 
( Rocket,’  whose  performance  in  October 
of  the  same  year  so  astonished  the 
world.  The  two  locomotives  from 
Stephenson  that  were  in  New  York 
early  in  the  year  1829,  and  therefore 
prior  to  the  trial  of  the  locomotive 
e Rocket  ’ in  October  of  that  year,  were 
indentical  in  boiler,  engines,  plan  and 
appurtenances  with  the  ‘ Rocket and 
if  one  of  the  two  engines  in  hand  ready 
to  be  sent  had  been  the  one  used  on 
August  9,  the  performance  of  the 
‘ Rocket  ’ in  England  would  have  been 
anticipated  in  this  country.  To  present 
the  time  and  incidents  of  the  ‘ Stour- 
bridge Lion,’  the  first  locomotive  run  on 
this  continent , I have  to  continue  my 


personal  narrative.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1829  I had  received  the 
appointment  of  chief  engineer  of 
the  South  Carolina  railroad,  a road 
to  extend  from  Charleston,  on  the 
ocean,  to  a point  opposite  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  on  the  Savannah  river,  a road 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length  ; but  I was  not  to  go  to  Charles- 
ton to  commence  my  duties  until  Sep- 
tember. Being  thus  at  liberty  in  July 
and  August,  I volunteered  #to  go  to 
Honesdale  and  take  charge  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  locomotive  from  the  canal- 
boat  to  the  railroad  track,  within  twenty 
feet  and  about  eighteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  canal-boat.  The  line  of 
road  was  straight  for  about  six  hundred 
feet,  being  parallel  with  the  canal,  then 
crossing  the  Lackawaxen  creek,  by  a 
curve  nearly  a quarter  of  a circle  long, 
of  radius  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
on  trestle-work  about  thirty  feet  above 
the  creek,  and  from  the  curve  extending 
in  a line  nearly  straight  into  the  woods 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  road  was  formed 
of  rails  of  hemlock  timber  in  section 
six  by  twelve  inches,  supported  by  caps 
of  timber  ten  feet  from  centre  to  centre. 
On  the  surface  of  the  rail  of  wood  was 
spiked  the  railroad  iron — a bar  of 
rolled  two  and  a quarter  inches  wide 
and  half  an  inch  thick. 

“ As  the  locomotive  was  seen  in  mid- 
air, in  its  transference  from  the  canal 
to  the  railroad,  the  opportunity  was  had 
to  see  that  the  axles  had  an  unyielding 
parallel  position,  there  being  no  king- 
bolt that  provided  facility  for  passing 
round  the  curve,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  four  wheels  holding  their  rigid  posi- 
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tion  were  to  be  forced  round  the  curve 
by  the  power  of  the  steam-engine.  The 
locomotive  thus  seen  altogether,  im- 
pressed the  lookers-on  as  being  of  great 
weight.  The  road  having  been  built  of 
timber  in  long  lengths,  and  not  well 
seasoned,  some  of  the  rails  were  not 
exactly  in  their  true  position  when  the 
time  came  that  they  were  to  carry  the 
locomotive  in  its  onward  movement. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  feeling 
of  the  lookers-on  became  general,  that 
either  the  road  would  break  down  under 
the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  or,  if  the 
curve  was  reached,  that  the  locomotive 
would  not  keep  the  track,  and  in  its 
onward  motion  without  support  it  would 
dash  into  the  creek  with  a fall  of  some 
thirty  feet.  On  my  part,  I knew  that 
the  road  would  carry  the  locomotive 
safely,  and  that  the  curve  would  be 
passed  without  any  difficulty.  But  when 
the  time  came,  and  the  steam  was  of 
the  right  pressure,  and  all  was  ready, 
I took  my  position  on  the  platform  of 
the  locomotive  alone,  and  with  my  hand 
on  the  throttle-valve  handle,  said  : ‘ If 

there  is  any  danger  in  this  ride  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  life  and  limbs  of  more 
than  one  should  be  subjected  to  that 
danger ; that,  having  no  doubt  what- 
ever, I was  about  to  take  the  ride  en- 
tirely alone,  and  that  the  time  would 
come  when  I should  look  back  with 
great  interest  to  the  ride  that  was  now 
before  me.’  The  locomotive,  having 
no  train  behind  it,  answered  at  once  to 
the  movement  of  the  hand,  and  there 
being  no  doubt  as  to  the  result,  a motion 
was  had  at  once  in  which  there  was  not 
any  evidence  of  distrust ; soon  the 


straight  line  was  run  over,  the  curve  was 
reached  and  passed  before  there  was 
time  to  think  as  to  its  not  being  passed 
safely,  and  soon  I was  out  of  sight  in 
the  three  miles’  ride  alone  in  the  woods 
of  Pennsylvania.  I had  never  run  a 
locomotive  nor  any  other  engine  be- 
fore; I have  never  run  one  since;  but 
on  the  ninth  of  August,  1829,  I ran  that 
locomotive  three  miles  and  back  to  the 
place  of  starting,  and  being  without  ex- 
perience or  a brakeman,  I stopped  the 
locomotive  on  its  return  at  the  place  of 
starting.  After  losing  the  cheers  of  the 
lookers-on,  the  only  sound,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  exhaust  steam,  was  that 
of  a timber  structure  when  the  parts  are 
brought  into  the  bearing  state.  Over 
half  a century  passed  before  I again  re- 
visited the  track  of  this  first  ride  on  this 
continent.  Then  I took  care  to  walk 
over  it  in  the  very  early  morning,  that 
nothing  should  interfere  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
bring  before  me  the  recollections  of  the 
incidents  and  anticipations  of  the  past, 
the  realization  of  the  present,  and  again 
the  anticipations  of  the  future.  It  was 
a morning  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  that 
walk  alone  will,  in  time  to  come,  hold 
its  place  beside  the  memory  of  that  ride 
alone  over  the  same  line,  the  interval 
being  more  than  fifty  years.” 

From  this  scene  of  triumph,  Mr.  Allen 
proceeded  to  another  field  of  similar 
labor,  where  results  of  a character 
equally  important  were  achieved.  From 
the  same  source  of  information  as  that 
quoted  above,  we  may  take  the  main 
points  of  interest  concerning  those 
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labors.  “ In  September  of  1829,”  con- 
tinues Mr.  Allen,  “ I was  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  to  enter  on  my  duties 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  South  Carolina 
railroad.  I had  already  learned  the 
general  character  of  the  country  that 
the  road  was  to  pass  through,  and  the 
first  question  to  be  decided  was  that  of 
the  motive  power  to  be  used.*  I was 
prepared  to  submit  a report  on  the  sub- 
ject at  once.  . . 

“ In  that  report  was  presented  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
by  horse-power  and  by  locomotive 
power.  The  estimate  of  cost  by  loco- 
motive power  was  based  on  facts  ob- 

*  Mr.  Allen  furnishes,  in  this  connection,  some 
points  of  general  information  of  value.  On  this  side 
of  the  water  some  sixteen  miles  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  road  had  been  constructed,  and  was  worked 
by  horse-power.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  Liverpool  & Manchester  company  was  the  only 
company  that  had  the  subject  under  consideration, 
but  as  yet  had  not  come  to  a decision,  although  their 
chief  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  was  the  able  and 
earnest  advocate  of  the  locomotive.  In  their  meas- 
ures to  have  before  them  the  fullest  information  on 
the  subject,  the  company  submitted  the  question  of 
the  motive  for  the  Liverpool  & Manchester  railroad 
to  two  eminent  civil  engineers  for  their  judgment, 
after  the  most  thorough  examination.  The  two  en- 
gineers were  James  Walker  of  London  and  John  U. 
Rastrick  of  Stourbridge.  The  two  engineers  con- 
curred in  an  elaborate  report,  presenting  their  con- 
clusion and  plans  in  great  detail.  That  conclusion 
was  not  in  favor  of  locomotive  power,  but  was  in 
favor  of  a succession  of  stationary  engines  transmit- 
ting a tractive  force  by  use  of  long  ropes.  No 
more  impressive  reference  to  the  undeveloped  char- 
acter of  the  locomotive  in  England,  in  1825,  can  be 
presented  than  that  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
1 Wood  on  Railroads,’  1825  ; “ Nothing  can  do  more 
harm  to  the  adoption  of  railroads,  than  the  promul- 
gation of  such  nonsense  (italic  in  the  original)  as  that 
we  shall  see  locomotives  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  per  hour.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  in  a second  edition  a few  years  later,  this 
caution  of  ‘ Wood  on  Railroads  ’ is  not  to  be  found. 


tained  on  the  Stockton  & Darlington 
railroad.  The  result  of  that  compari- 
son was  in  favor  of  locomotive  power, 
and  the  report  contained  a decided 
recommendation  that  locomotive  power 
should  be  the  power  to  be  used  on  the 
South  Carolina  railroad.  But  the  basis 
of  that  official  act  was  not  the  simple 
estimate  resting  on  the  facts  as  they  ex- 
isted on  the  Stockton  & Darlington 
railroad,  but,  as  was  stated  in  the  report, 
was  on  the  broad  ground  that  in  the 
future  there  was  no  reason  to  expect 
any  material  improvement  in  the  breed 
of  horses,  while  in  my  judgment  the 
man  was  not  living  who  knew  what  the 
breed  of  locomotives  was  to  place  at 
command.  Contrast  the  eight-wheel 
locomotive  of  this  day  with  the  four- 
wheel  locomotive  of  the  Stockton  & 
Darlington  road,  and  find  some  evidence 
that  the  position  then  taken  was  well 
taken,  and  then  bear  in  mind  that  the 
end  is  not  yet. 

“ This  report  was  submitted  at  a full 
meeting  of  the  board,  every  member  in 
his  seat  and  the  president  in  his  chair. 
Without  leaving  their  seats  the  decision 
was  unanimous.  The  resolution  then 
passed  and  placed  on  record  was  the 
first  act  by  a corporate  body  in  the  world 
to  adopt  the  locomotive  as  the  tractive  power 
on  a railroad  for  general  passenger  and 
freight  transportation. 

“ The  South  Carolina  railroad  was  of 
the  age  of  wooden  rails  capped  with 
iron.  Confidence  and  capital  had  not 
yet  reached  the  growth  to  make  an  iron 
track  of  the  most  modest  weight  per 
yard  a possibility,  and  steel  rails  were 
as  unthought  of  as  the  telegraph.” 
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Yet  another  incident,  as  belonging  to 
the  advance  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  railroad,  may  be  narrated 
in  this  connection.  “ That  the  locomo- 
tive,” continues  Mr.  Allen,  “ was  to  be 
used  in  the  night,  and  during  the  whole 
night,  was  plainly  to  be  anticipated.  It 
was  thought  well  to  make  trial  of  such 
running  by  night,  that  it  might  be  known 
what  it  was  necessary  to  provide.  For 
such  trial  two  platform  cars  were  placed 
in  front  of  the  locomotive.  On  the  for- 
ward platform  was  placed  an  enclosure 
of  sand,  and  on  the  sand  a structure  of 
iron  rods  somewhat  of  urn  shape.  In 
this  structure  was  to  be  kept  up  a fire 
of  pine-wood  knots.  Suitable  signals 
as  to  the  rate  of  speed,  etc.,  were  pro- 
vided. The  day  preceding  the  evening 
of  the  trial  closed  in  with  as  heavy  a fog 
as  I have  ever  seen,  and  I have  seen  a 
first-class  London  fog.  But  the  fog  did 
not  prevent  the  trial  when  the  appointed 
time  came.  The  country  to  be  run 
through  was  a dead  level,  and  on  the 
surface  rested  this  heavy  fog ; but  just 
before  we  were  ready  to  start  the  fog 
began  to  lift  and  continued  to  rise 
slowly  and  as  uniformly  as  ever  curtain 
left  surface  of  stage,  until  about  eighteen 
feet  high  ; there  it  remained  stationary, 
with  an  under  surface  as  uniform  as  the 
surface  it  had  risen  from.  This  under 
surface  was  lit  up  with  radiating  lines  in 
all  directions  with  prismatic  colors,  pre- 
senting a scene  of  remarkable  brilliancy 
and  beauty.  Under  this  canopy,  lit  on 
its  under  surface,  the  locomotive  moved 
onward  with  a clearly  illuminated  road 
before  it ; the  run  was  continued  for 
some  five  miles,  with  no  untoward  oc- 


currence, and  I had  reason  to  exclaim, 
‘ The  very  atmosphere  of  Carolina  says, 
Welcome  the  locomotive  !’  ” 

Leaving,  at  this  point,  Mr.  Allen’s 
experiences  in  the  south,  let  us  return 
for  a time  to  that  memorable  “ Stour- 
bridge Lion,”  and  learn  something 
further  in  detail  of  that  memorable  en- 
gine that  was  the  first  ever  run  by  steam 
upon  a railroad  track  in  America.  Some 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  details  of  this 
great  mechanical  episode  by  David 
Matthew,*  late  of  Philadelphia,  who  re- 
sided in  New  York  in  1829,  and  had 
charge  of  the  men  while  fitting  up  the 
machinery  in  the  shops  ot  theWest  Point 
Foundry  association,  who  relates  his 
experiences  as  follows  : 

“Philadelphia,  December  6,  1859. 
“ Mr.  William  H.  Brown  : 

“ Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the  twentieth 
November  is  received,  inquiring  about 
the  first  locomotive  imported  into  this 
country,  the  first  built  here,  and  on 
what  date  and  railroad  it  was  run.  In 
compliance  with  your  request  I here- 
with with  pleasure  send  you  the  follow- 
ing history,  partly  from  memory  and 
partly  from  records  and  .memoranda 
upon  the  subject  in  some  documents  I 
have  preserved  among  a file  of  old 
papers  and  documents. 

“ Sometime  about  the  middle  of  May, 
1829,  the  locomotive  called  the  ‘ Stour- 
bridge Lion  ’ arrived  from  England  on 
the  ship  John  Jay.  It  was  landed  at 
the  wharf  of  the  West  Point  Foundry 

*From  ‘ The  History  of  the  First  Locomotive  in 
America.'  By  William  H.  Brown.  D.  Appleton 
& Co.,  New  York.  1874.  p.  75.  Mr.  Matthew's 
letter  is  to  the  author  of  this  book. 
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works,  foot  of  Beech  street,  New  York 
city.  This  engine  was  in  charge  of  Hora- 
tio Allen,  esq.,  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  and 
Railroad  company.  The  locomotive 
was  blocked  up  in  our  yard  and  steam 
put  to  it  from  our  works,  and  it  became 
the  object  of  curiosity  to  thousands  who 
visited  the  works  from  day  to  day  to  see 
the  curious  * critter ’ go  through  the 
motions  only,  as  there  was  no  road  for 
it  about  the  premises.  After  a short 
stay  in  New  York,  about  the  first  of  July 
it  was  shipped  up  the  North  river  to 
Rondout,  for  the  Delaware  & Hudson 
Canal  company,  and  thence  by  canal 
to  Carbondale,  where  it  was  tried  upon 
their  railroad  at  Honesdale,  run  a few 
miles  out  upon  the  road,  then  taken  off 
the  track,  the  road  not  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  it.  It  was  housed  and 
held  for  sale  for  many  years.” 

Another  point  of  interest  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  Morning  Courier  and 
New  York  Enquirer  of  June  12,  1829,  as 
follows:  “We  yesterday  attended  the 
first  exhibition  of  a locomotive-engine, 
called  the  ‘ Lion,’  imported  by  the 
Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  company, 
to  be  used  upon  their  railway.  On 
Wednesday,  the  engine  just  imported 
wgis  tried,  and  gave  such  general  satis- 
faction, that  the  present  exhibition  was 
unanimously  attended  by  gentlemen  of 
science  and  particular  intelligence. 
The  engine  was  put  up  in  Mr.  Kemble’s 
manufactory,  by  Horatio  Allen,  esq., 
who  went  to  England  to  purchase  it  for 
the  company,  and  it  gives  us  great  sat- 
isfaction to  say  that  the  most  important 
improvements  which  have  lately  been 


made  in  the  construction  of  these  en- 
gines originated  with  him.  It  is  of  nine 
horse  power,  having  a boiler  sixteen 
and  a half  feet  long,  with  two  cylinders, 
each  of  three  feet  stroke.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  propel  from  sixty  to  eighty 
tons,  at  five  miles  per  hour.  The 
power  is  applied  to  each  wheel  at  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  centre,  and  the 
adhesive  power  of  the  wheel,  arising 
from  the  weight  of  the  engine,  will  give 
locomotion  to  the  whole  structure.  The 
steam  was  raised  by  the  Lackawaxen 
coal,  and  sustained  (although  there 
was  no  friction)  at  between  forty  and 
fifty  pounds  to  the  inch.  We  were  de- 
lighted with  the  performance  of  the 
engine,  and  have  no  doubt  but  the  enter- 
prising company  to  whom  it  belongs 
will  reap  a rich  harvest  for  their  enter- 
prise and  perseverance.” 

The  Dundaff  Republican , published  in 
Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 
under  date  of  July  23,  1829,  welcomes 
the  “Lion”  to  the  scene  of  its  famous 
trip,  in  these  words  : “ The  boats  begin 
to  arrive  with  the  traveling-engines  and 
railroad  machinery ; all  is  bustle  and 
business.  The  engine  intended  for  this 
end  of  the  road  is  a plain,  stout  work, 
of  immense  height,  weighing  about 
seven  tons,  and  will  travel  four  miles 
per  hour,  with  a train  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  carriages,  loaded  with  two  tons  of 
coal  each.  The  engine  is  called  the 
1 Stourbridge  Lion,’  its  boiler  being 
built  something  in  shape  of  that  animal, 
and  painted  accordingly.  Now  imagine 
to  yourself  the  appearance  of  that  ani- 
mal, the  body  at  least  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  five  in  diameter,  traveling  at 
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the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  per  hour, 
together  with  a host  of  young  ones  in 
train,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  scene  before  us  ; but  the  enchant- 
ment is  broken,  and  in  a few  days  the 
whole  will  be  set  in  motion,  and  we  will 
now  give  you  information  that,  when 
the  whole  is  in  operation,  we  shall  give 
a general  notice  that  we  intend  to  hold 
a day  of  rejoicing  on  the  completion  of 
the  same,  and  shall  give  a general  invi- 
tation to  our  fellow-citizens  to  attend. 
We  have  procured  a large  cannon,  and 
intend  to  station  it  on  the  top  of  the 
high  peak,  to  sound  on  the  occasion.” 

Honorable  John  Torry,  a spectator 
of  this  initial  trip,  has  left  his  impres- 
sions of  the  event,*  in  an  extended 
letter  written  on  March  28,  1870,  from 
which  the  subjoined  extracts  are  taken  : 
“ The  locomotive  having  been  trans- 
ported by  canal  to  Honesdale,  the  ‘Stour- 
bridge  Lion  ’ was  elevated  by  the  use  of 
a temporary  inclined  plane  to  the  level 
of  the  railroad,  and  put  in  running 
order,  and  placed  upon  the  rails  ; and 
everything  thus  got  in  readiness  for  the 
trial.  On  Saturday,  August  8,f  1829, 
the  fire  was  kindled  and  steam  raised, 
and,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Horatio  Allen,  the  £ wonderful  machine  5 
was  found  capable  of  moving,  to  .the 
great  joy  of  the  crowd  of  excited  spec- 
tators. After  running  it  back  and  forth 
on  the  portion  of  the  road  between  the 

* • History  of  the  First  Locomotive  in  America,’ 
p.  85. 

fMr.  Allen,  who  ran  the  engine,  places  the  date 
on  August  9,  1829.  In  the  work  from  which  Mr. 
Torry’s  letter  is  quoted,  August  8 is  given  as  the 
date  in  several  instances,  but  one  is  inclined  to 
accept  Mr.  Allen  as  the  best  authority. 


canal  basin  and  the  high  railroad  bridge 
across  the  west  branch  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen,  Mr.  Allen  started  it,  with 
no  person  accompanying  him,  and  with- 
out any  car  being  attached,  and  ran  it 
with  a good  speed  around  the  curve  and 
across  the  bridge,  and  up  the  railroad 
about  one  and  a half  mile,  to  where  the 
railroad  was  crossed  by  a common  road- 
bridge,  placed  too  low  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  locomotive  under  it. 
Here  he  reversed  the  engine  and  ran  it 
back  to  the  place  of  starting,  greeted 
by  the  shouting  cheers  of  the  people 
and  the  booming  of  cannon.  Mr.  Alva 
Adams,  a mechanic,  while  assisting  to 
fire  the  cannon,  had  his  arm  so  badly 
shattered  that  amputation  became  nec- 
essary. After  repeating  the  trial  a few 
times,  the  ‘ Stourbridge  Lion  ’ was  re- 
moved from  the  track,  and  left  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  railroad,  with  no 
covering  but  a temporary  roof,  until  the 
approach  of  winter.  . . While  thus 

standing  by  the  side  of  the  railroad,  it 
was  an  object  of  great  dread  to  timid 
children,  who  were  obliged  to  pass  by 
it  ; and  many,  now  residing  in  Hones- 
dale, remember  the  care  they  were 
accustomed  to  take,  when  children,  to 
avoid  passing  near  the  fierce-looking 
‘lion.’  In  November,  1829,  it  w^s 
housed  in  with  rough  boards,  as  it  thus 
stood  beside  the  railroad,  though  some 
of  the  boards  on  the  sides  were  soon 
displaced  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
curious  to  examine  it  more  readily.  It 
remained  where  thus  housed  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years,  until  so  many  of 
its  parts  were  detached  or  broken,  that 
it  was  entirely  disabled  and  considered 
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worthless  as  a locomotive ; when  the 
boiler  was  removed  to  Carbondale,  and 
used  with  a stationary  engine  in  one  of 
the  company's  shops,  and  the  wheels, 
axles  and  loose  parts  were  sold  for  old 
iron.” 

It  speaks  well  for  American  enterprise 
that,  although  a number  of  locomotives 
were  imported  during  the  year  succeed- 
ing the  advent  of  the  “ Stourbridge 
Lion,”  home  capital  and  home  genius 
were  freely  devoted  to  home  manufac- 
tures, and  engines  and  cars  were  con- 
structed of  the  best  quality  and  in 
abundance  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

The  early  locomotives  built  at  the 
West  Point  foundry  of  New  York  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  general  history 
foregoing — the  “ Best  Friend,”  the  “ De 
Witt  Clinton,”  etc.;  and  also  the  minia- 
ture “ Tom  Thumb,”  which  Peter  Cooper 
constructed  almost  out  of  nothing  and 
amid  so  many  discouragements.  One 
of  the  enterprising  Americans  who  gave 
his  skill  and  time  to  the  creation  of  this 
branch  of  industry,  and  who  built  up 
a great  establishment  devoted  thereto, 
was  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  of  Philadel- 
phia. Full  of  ingenuity  and  enterprise, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
book-binders’  tools  and  calico  printers’ 
rolls,  in  a small  shop  on  Minor  street, 
near  Sixth,  when  the  great  railroad  ex- 
citement first  touched  America  and  the 
air  was  full  of  the  possibilities  of  steam. 
He  made  the  designs  for  and  built,  in 
his  own  shop,  a steam-engine  intended 
to  supply  the  motive  power  for  his  own 
machinery.  It  was  novel  in  its  con- 
struction in  a number  of  respects,  and 
was  very  finely  finished — a species  of 


decoration  to  which  not  much  attention 
was  paid  in  those  days.  “ Its  vertical 
cylinder,  so  placed  for  economy  of  space, 
its  forked  cross-head  and  pitman  guides 
at  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  were  rtovel- 
ties  in  the  disposition  and  form  of  parts, 
and  its  bevel  wheels,  which  gave  motion 
to  the  governor,  were  without  teeth, 
doing  their  duty  by  friction  alone,  being 
noiseless,  like  the  beautiful  engine  whose 
motion  that  governor  controlled.  This 
little  engine,  of  five  horse-power,  was 
the  object  of  much  attention  among 
machinists,  and  excited  general  admira- 
tion by  its  quiet,  though  efficient,  mo- 
tion, and  the  fine  finish  of  its  parts.”* 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  induced  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  construction  of  locomo- 
tives, in  the  following  manner  : His 

friend,  Franklin  Peale,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Philadelphia  museum,  was  anxious 
to  place  upon  exhibition — to  satisfy  the 
intense  curiosity  of  the  public  upon  all 
points  relating  to  railways — a model  of 
the  locomotive.  The  Camden  & Am- 
boy, in  the  fall  of  1830,  had  imported 
an  English  locomotive,  which  was 
closely  guarded  from  the  public  view  in 
a store-house  near  Philadelphia.  Bald- 
win and  Peale  paid  a visit  thereto,  and 
were  at  first  refused  admittance,  but  in 
some  way  gained  the  good-will  of  the 
man  having  it  in  charge,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  look  it  over.  After  Mr.  Bald- 
win had  studied  all  its  parts  for  half  an 
hour,  he  turned  to  his  companion  and 
said  in  a determined  way,  “ I can  make 
it.”  After  four  months  of  close  labor, 

- ‘American  Manufacturer.’  Vol.  II.,  p.  538.  The 
little  machine  was  still  in  operation  in  the  Baldwin 
works  as  late  as  1868. 
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aided  by  nothing  beyond  this  inspection 
and  such  help  as  he  could  get  from  pub- 
lished descriptions  and  drawings,  he 
produced  a beautiful  working  model, 
that  was  placed  on  a track  laid  in  the 
museum  in  the  Arcade,  and  set  to  work- 
ing on  April  25,  1831,  “ making  a circuit 
of  the  whole  suite,  and  drawing  two 
miniature  cars  containing  .seats  for  four 
passengers,  though  eight  was  often  the 
number,  and  attracted  crowds  to  wit- 
ness, for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia 
or  Pennsylvania,  the  effect  of  steam  in 
railroad  transportation.” 

An  enthusiastic  friend  of  railroads, 
who  visited  that  little  pioneer  locomo- 
tive in  May  of  the  same  year,  has  left 
us  voluminous  impressions  concerning 
it.  “ In  the  meantime,”  he  says,  after 
an  extended  laudation  of  the  wonders 
of  the  railroad,  “ to  prepare  everyone 
for  a just  estimate  of  the  value  of  these 
improvements,  which  are,  like  Antonio’s 
goods,  ‘in  supposition,’  I would  exhort 
every  person  to  indulge  a liberal  curi- 
osity by  visiting  the  beautiful  engine  at 
the  museum,  which  is  at  present  delight- 
ing the  public  by  its  wonderful  scientific 
feats.  Mr.  Baldwin,  a distinguished 
mechanician,  has  formed  that  locomo- 
tive after  the  model  of  the  lightest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  English  engines, 
and  for  grace  of  action,  ease  and 
smoothness  of  motion,  it  will  not  be 
disparaged  by  comparison  with  any  im- 
pulsive instrument  hitherto  constructed. 
On  a visit  to  the  museum,  I was  so  much 
pleased  with  its  'performance  that  I 
made  particular  inquiry  into  its  powers, 
and  learned  from  the  intelligent,  in- 
genious and  skillful  director  of  the 


museum,  the  following  particulars  : The 
railroad,  which  is  constructed  of  well- 
seasoned  wood,  extends  entirely  round 
the  extensive  suite  of  rooms  to  a length 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  yards.  Its 
curves  are  necessarily  very  sharp,  being 
on  a radius  of  twenty-four  feet.  To 
obviate  any  risk  of  overthrow  at  the 
curves,  projected  strips  attached  to  the 
rails  confine  the  engine  car  securely  to 
the  line.  The  cars,  lightly  and  ele- 
gantly formed,  present  in  the  structure 
of  the  hind  wheels  a neat  specimen  of 
the  ingenious  contrivance  of  Winans  for 
getting  rid  of  much  of  the  friction. 
That  should  be  carefully  examined  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  already. 
The  engine,  including  its  boiler,  furnace, 
chimney,  cylinder  and  iron  wheels, 
weighs  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pounds,  and  looks  as  if  it  weighed 
scarcely  so  much.  The  boiler  holds 
about  two  gallons  of  water,  the  cylinder 
is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  length 
of  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  four  and 
five-eighths  inches,  and  it  is  effected  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  times  per  minute. 
The  safety  is  regulated  so  as  to  make  the 
pressure  in  the  boiler  sixty  pounds  on 
the  square  inch.” 

“ With  this  burden,”  he  declares  in 
conclusion,  “ the  engine  traversed  the 
whole  round  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
yards  in  thirty  seconds,  going,  therefore, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  and  a half  miles  per 
hour.  A man  of  moderate  size,  by  tak- 
ing along  with  him  fuel  and  water,  the 
food  of  this  brazen  horse,  might  travel 
with  such  a machine  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  a day,  and  find  his  bearer 
as  fresh  as  when  the  journey  commenced. 
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The  younger  part  of  our  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  two  gallons  of 
heated  water  afford  the  whole  power  in 
this  case  ; for  the  machine  itself  merely 
directs  that  power,  and  rather  lessens 
than  adds  to  its  energy.” 

In  1832,  when  Mr.  Baldwin  received 
an  order  from  the  Philadelphia  & Ger- 
mantown company  for  the  construction 
of  a locomotive,  he  undertook  the  task 
with  energy  and  certainty  of  success.. 
It  was  finished  in  about  six  months,  and 
placed  on  the  road  on  November  23  of 
the  same  year — -the  old  “ Ironsides,” 
one  of  the  famous  locomotives  of  its 
day.  “ The  whole  work  on  this  memor- 
able pioneer  among  American  lo  omo- 
tives,”  we  are  informed  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,*  “ occupied  about  six  months. 
It  was  driven  forward  under  a pressure 
of  difficulties  which  would  have  dis- 
heartened a less  determined  man.  Not 
the  least  of  these  was  the  lack  of  any 
place  to  do  the  heavy  forging.  The 
only  blacksmith  shop  in  the  factory  was 
in  the  cellar,  and  all  the  unwieldy  work 
on  the  engine  had  to  be  done  in  other 
establishments.  While  this  experiment 
was  still  in  progress,  he  had  contracted 
for  a more  commodious  building  in 
Lodge  alley,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  streets,  with  a considerable  front 
on  Market  street.  He  contrived  to 
move  into  the  new  place  without  losing 
a day  on  his  favorite  work,  and  here 
the  running  gears  were  attached  and 
everything  made  ready  for  the  grand 
trial,  which  took  place  November  23, 

1832.”  

*'  Memorial  of  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,’  Philadel- 
phia, 1867  (privately  printed),  p.  49. 


At  a previous  point  in  this  record, 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  her  trial  trip,  all  of  which 
have  been  carefully  avoided  by  the  en- 
thusiastic local  chronicler  of  the  day, 
who,  in  the  columns  of  the  American 
Sentinel  of  November,  1832,  furnishes 
the  public  with  the  following  glowing 
account : 

“ It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
locomotive-engine,  built  by  our  towns- 
man, M.  W.  Baldwin,  for  the  Philadel- 
phia, Germantown  & Norristown  Rail- 
road company,  has  proved  highly 
successful.  In  the  presence  of  a num- 
ber of  gentlemen  of  science  and  infor- 
mation on  such  subjects,  the  engine  was 
yesterday  placed  on  the  road  for  the 
first  time.  All  her  parts  had  been  pre- 
viously highly  polished  and  fitted  to^ 
gether  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  factory.  She 
was  taken  totally  apart  on  Tuesday  and 
removed  to  the  company’s  depot,  and 
yesterday  morning  she  was  completely 
together,  ready  for  travel. 

‘£  After  the  regular  passenger-cars  had 
arrived  from  Germantown  in  the  after- 
noon, the  tracks  being  clear,  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  her  starting.  The 
placing  the  fire  in  the  furnace  and  rais- 
ing the  steam  occupied  twenty  minutes. 
The  engine  (with  her  tender)  moved 
from  the  depot  in  beautiful  style,  working 
with  great  ease  and  uniformity. 

“ She  proceeded  about  half  a mile 
beyond  the  Union  tavern,  at  the  town- 
ship line,  and  returned  immediately,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  at  a speed  of  about 
twenty-eight  miles  to  the  hour.  Her 
speed  having  to  be  greatly  slackened  at 
all  road  crossings,  and  it  being  after 
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dark,  but  a portion  of  her  power  was 
used. 

“ It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  spec- 
tators were  delighted.  From  this  experi- 
ment there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
this  engine  will  draw  thirty  tons  gross 
at  an  average  speed  of  forty  miles  to  the 
hour,  on  a level  road.  The  chief  supe- 
riority of  this  engine  over  any  of  the 
English  ones  known  consists  in  the  light 
weight — which  is  but  between  four  and 
five  tons — her  small  bulk  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  working  machinery. 

“ We  rejoice  at  the  result  of  this  ex- 
periment, as  it  conclusively  proves  that 
Philadelphia,  always  famous  for  the  skill 
of  her  mechanics,  is  enabled  to  produce 
steam-engines  for  railroads  combining 
so  many  superior  qualities  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  her  mechanics  will  here- 
after supply  nearly  all  the  public  works 
of  this  description  in  this  country,  and 
by  our  superiority  in  the  adaptation  of 
this  motive  power,  as  we  have  hitherto 
in  navigation,  perhaps  supply  England 
herself. 

“ By  the  company’s  advertisement  in 
to-day’s  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
engine  will  take  her  place  regularly  on 
the  road  this  day.” 

Even  better  testimony  than  that  of 
the  enterprising  newspaper  reporter  of 
the  day,  as  to  the  old  “ Ironsides  ” and 
her  early  performances, is  furnished  inthe 
words  of  a man  who  is  yet  living,  and 
who  was  among  the  first  engineers  who 
had  her  in  charge.  James  Moore,  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  has  prepared  an  inter- 
esting statement,*  under  date  of  Eliza- 

*This may  be  found  in  the  Germantown,  Penn- 
sylvania, Independent,  of  December  13,  1884. 


beth,  New  Jersey,  November  15,  1883, 
which  supplies  information  of  value  as 
to  the  road,  the  engine  and  some  of  the 
railroad  methods  of  the  day.  “ The 
Philadelphia  & Germantown  railroad,” 
he  writes,  “ was  completed  and  opened 
for  travel  with  a double  track  of  iron 
T rails  resting  on  cast  iron  chairs,  which 
were  securely  fastened  to  stone  blocks 
by  means  of  screw-bolts,  in  the  spring 
of  1832.  Peter  Wager  was  then  presi- 
dent; Henry  R.  Campbell,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  W.  T.  Lewis  and  myself  assist- 
ant engineers  Four-wheeled  cars  were 
used,  and  were  at  first  propelled  by 
horse-power.  This  being  rather  slow 
process  of  locomotion,  the  company 
entered  into  a contract  with  M.  W.  Bald- 
win for  building  a locomotive-steam- 
engine,  to  weigh  about  five  tons,  at  a 
cost,  I think,  of  less  than  $5,000.  This 
engine,  named  £ Old  Ironsides,’ was  put 
upon  the  road  and  run  by  one  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  chief  machinists — a Scotch- 
man by  the  name  of  Swanson.  He 
ran  it  for  several  weeks,  when  Mr. 
Campbell  ran  it  for  a couple  of  weeks, 
when  he  turned  it  over  to  me,  and  I ran 
it  during  sixty  consecutive  days,  includ- 
ing Sundays,  and  ending  in  a snow- 
storm. We  did  not  stop  in  any  case  on 
account  of  rain  or  snow.  I have  seen 
it  stated  in  print  that  the  engine  would 
not  run  on  rainy  days,  but  that  horses 
would  be  used  instead.  This  is  a grave 
error  (in  my  case  at  least),  for  I ran  it 
on  an  average  of  from  sixteen  to  sev- 
enteen hours  daily,  regardless  of  the 
weather.  I,  therefore,  consider  it  a libel 
on  the  engine  for  any  person  to  make 
an  assertion  to  the  contrary.  Whatever 
repairs  became  necessary  to  be  made  on 
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the  engine  were  made  at  night,  as  there 
were  none  other  to  take  its  place.  Who 
ran  the  engine  after  I left,  or  what  fin- 
ally became  of  it,  I am  unable  to  say, 
as  I went  to  another  road  and  obtained 
a position  in  my  profession  as  civil 
engineer.  The  engine  had  but  four 
wheels,  one  pair  of  which  were  drivers. 
The  rock-shaft  was  placed 'under  the 
foot-board  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  fire-box,  and  was  operated  by  means 
of  treadles,  which  were  moved  by  the 
foot.  The  wheels  had  cast-iron  hubs, 
wooden  spo_kes  and  wrought-iron  tires. 
The  valve  motion  was  a loose  eccentric 
for  each  cylinder.  When  in  motion  the 
engine  could  only  be  stopped  by  chang- 
ing the  eccentric  on  the  axle  by  using 
the  foot-treadles.  To  move  forward  or 
backward,  from  a state  of  rest,  the  ec- 
centric had  to  be  changed  again  by  the 
same  means.  The  engine  could  not  be 
reversed  from  the  forward  to  the  back- 
ward motion,  or  vice  versa , by  one  move- 
ment of  the  eccentric  only.  It  required 
two  : First  to  throw  it  out  of  gear  from 

one  motion,  when  it  would  stop,  then 
into  gear  for  the  other.  When  starting 
from  a station  with  an  extra  heavy  train, 
it  was  necessary  to  move  the  valves  with 
hand-levers,  which  were  attached  to  the 
rock-shaft,  and  when  well  under  way  to 
throw  the  eccentric  into  gear  by  means 
of  the  foot-treadles.  The  advantage  of 
working  the  valves  by  hand-levers,  when 
starting,  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  were  thrown  wide  open 
instantaneously,  instead  of  gradually, 
and  thus  giving  a full  head  of  steam  at 
once.  Many  trains  were  started  in  this 


wayThat  could  not  have  been  started 
otherwise. 

“ As  previously  stated,  the  engine  was 
to  have  weighed  about  five  tons,  when, 
in  fact,  it  weighed  nearer  seven  tons, 
and  on  that  account  the  railroad  com- 
pany were  seriously  deliberating  whether 
it  was  not  too  heavy  for  the  road  ; and  I 
believe  had  it  not  been  for  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  myself, 
they  would  have  rejected  it.  If  they 
had  thrown  it  back  on  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
hands  at  that  time,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  ever  built  an- 
other. 

“ Four-wheeled  passenger-cars  were 
used  at  this  time,  and  the  body  was  sus- 
pended upon  leather  thorough-braces, 
similar  to  the  old-fashioned  Concord 
coaches.  The  seats  were  placed  around 
on  the  inside,  so  that  the  passengers 
rode  facing  each  other.  A double  row 
of  seats  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
cars  also,  and  passengers  sat  back  to 
back.  When  collecting  fares,  the  con- 
ductor did  not  enter  the  car  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  passed  around  on  the  outside 
on  a foot-board,  and  made  his  collec- 
tions. There  were  no  brakes  either  upon 
the  engine  or  the  cars,  consequently 
the  train  had  to  be  stopped  by  reversing 
the  engine.  Sometimes  the  eccentrics 
would  stick  fast,  so  as  not  to  revolve,  in 
which  case  the  engine  could  not  be 
moved  in  either  direction.  This  oc- 
curred on  several  occasions  before  the 
cause  of  it  was  discovered,  and  it 
caused  considerable  anxiety  to  Mr. 
Baldwin/’ 

“ One  of  the  very  few  moments  of 
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despondency  in  his  whole  life,”  con- 
tinues the  biographer  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
already  quoted,  “ was  occasioned  by  the 
ungracious  reception  awarded  to  this 
machine.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  when 
he  finally  received  $3,500  for  his  work 
— $500  less  than  the  contract — he  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  apprentices,  ‘This 
is  our  last  locomotive.’  The  remark 
was  called  to  mind  when  the  same  ap- 
prentice, now  an  officer  in  the  factory, 
happened  to  notice  1,500  on  the  engine 
erected  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
death.” 

It  was  declared  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  that  the  “Ironsides.”  was  ca- 
pable of  carrying  thirty  tons,  at  an 
average  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
although  its  own  weight,  because  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  company  purchasing, 
was  but  between  four  or  five  tons.* 

“ No  one  need  be  told  that  when  the 
rails  are  wet  there  is  less  adhesion  than 
at  other  times,  and  as  the  grades  were 
steep,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the 
lightest  engines  ever  built  was  unable  to 
draw  all  the  cars,  and  all  the  crowd 
that  panted  for  the  novelty  of  a trip  by 
steam.  The  company,  however,  appear 
not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  its  per- 
formances, and  demanded  a reduction 
of  $500  from  the  contract  price,  which 
was  $3,500.  His  initial  experiment  in 
building  locomotives  was  not,  therefore, 

* ‘ American  Manufactures,’  Vol.  II.,  p.  539: 
“Among  the  Notices  in  Poulson's  American  Ad- 
vertiser of  that  period,  is  the  following  novel  adver- 
tisement : 

‘ Notice. — The  Locomotive  Engine,  built  by  M. 
W.  Baldwin  of  this  city,  will  depart  daily  when  the 
weatJier  is  fair , with  a train  of  passenger-cars.  On 
rainy  days  horses  will  be  attached. ' " 


encouraging  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  at  that  time,  he  did  not 
expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  No. 
1.500  (1868)  would  be  placed  on  an 
engine  of  this  description  constructed 
in  his  shops.” 

Again  taking  up  the  thread  of  Ameri- 
can railway  invention  running  through 
the  United  States  patent  office,  we  find 
protection  of  that  character  accorded  in 
1830  to  Ezra  Child  of  Philadelphia,  for  a 
rotary  steam-engine  for  propelling  car- 
riages on  railroads.  It  was  vouched 
for  as  an  invention  of  great  value  by 
Dr.  Jones,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  while  the  ' United 
States  Gazette  of  Philadelphia  declared 
it  to  give  promise  of  great  use,  “ especi- 
ally in  propelling  carriages  on  railroads, 
upon  which  it  may  be  made  to  ascend 
at  almost  any  desired  angle  ; it  is  re- 
markably compact,  of  very  trifling 
weight,  and  will  draw  a carriage  at  un- 
usual velocity  ; it  may  be  made  at  one- 
quarter  of  the  expense  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son’s.” 

The  extent  to  which  the  inventors  of 
America  were  interested  in  railway  me- 
chanics may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  in  1830  seven  patents  were  issued 
for  improvements  on  the  steam  engine, 
and  twelve  relating  to  railroads.  Among 
these  were  one  to  Samuel  Lane  of 
Hallowed,  Maine,  for  an  endless  chain 
and  railway  horse-power;  to  Thomas 
Ewbank,  New  York,  for  preventing  the 
explosion  of  boilers  ; to  Aaron  B. 
Quimby  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  for 
the  same ; I.  Loughhead  and  J.  B. 
Chapman,  Philadelphia,  guard  for  the 
same,  etc.,  etc.  In  March,  1831,  the 
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American  Steam-Carriage  company  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  composed  of 
Colonel  Stephen  H.  Long,  United  States 
army,  William  Norris  and  others,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  locomotives 
after  a plan  prepared  by  Colonel  Long. 
The  first  engine  built  at  the  Phoenix 
foundry,  Kensington,  proved  a failure, 
but  the  second  one  was  a success  ; and 
out  of  this  beginning  came  the  Norris 
Locomotive  works,  an  enterprise  that 
afterwards  grew  to  considerable  im- 
portance." 

During  this  year,  1831,  the  Mohawk 
& Hudson  imported  from  England 
an  engine  made  under  George 
Stephenson’s  direction,  that  was 
mounted  on  four  wheels,  all  drivers,  and 
weighed  near  seven  tons.  The  wheels 
were  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
axles  four  and  a half  feet  apart,  or  from 
centre  to  centre.  Some  observations 
that  grew  out  of  its  operations,  as  noted 
by  John  B.  Jervis,  the  eminent  civil 
engineer,*  may  be  pertinent  as  illus- 
trating the  point  to  which  this  depart- 
ment of  railway  knowledge  and  opera- 
tion had  then  grown.  “ The  perfor- 
mance of  the  engine,”  he  writes,  “ was 
at  that  time  satisfactory  as  to  power. 
The  frame  was  twelve  feet  long,  and 
the  axles  being  four  and  a half  feet 
apart,  it  projected  beyond  the  bearing 
on  the  axles  near  four  feet  each  way. 
It  was  readily  observed  that  a vertical 
inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  rails 
caused  a vertical  motion  at  the  ends  of 
the  frame  of  about  double  this  inequal. 

* ' Railway  Property  : A Treatise  on  the  Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Railways.’  By  John 
B.  Jervis,  New  York,  1861,  p.  156. 

14 


ity,  producing  an  unsteady  and  shaking 
motion  to  the  frame  of  the  engine,  very 
unfavorable  to  the  machinery  and  the 
engine-men.  It  was  further  evident 
that  this  leverage  action  of  the  frame 
was  unfavorable  to  the  track.  The  first 
thought  for  a remedy  for  this  difficulty 
was  to  spread  the  axles  further  apart  ; 
but  to  do  this  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
materially  remedy  the  evil  was  at  the 
same  time  considered  inadmissible,  on 
account  of  the  increased  labor  and 
danger  it  would  cause  in  passing  curves 
in  the  line  of  railway.  The  track  of 
the  Mohawk  & Hudson  company  was  a 
well-constructed  one  of  the  kind,  very 
direct,  and  in  good  order,  probably  as 
smooth  at  the  time  referred  to  as  any 
railway : it  was  a flat  bar  or  plate  rail, 
laid  on  southern  pine  rail  timbers,  well 
secured : still  the  action  before  men- 
tioned was  very  unsatisfactory.  My 
observations  on  the  action  of  the  Mo- 
hawk & Hudson  engine  led  me  to  in- 
quire into  some  means  of  providing  a 
remedy.  There  had  been  six-wheeled 
engines  put  in  operation,  but  they  were 
on  a single  frame,  the  third  pair  of 
wheels  merely  added  for  support,  and 
all  worked  in  the  single  rigid  frame  ; 
at  that  time  no  six-wheeled  engine,  or 
of  more  than  six  wheels,  had  been  suc- 
cessfully run  at  high  speed.  It  appeared 
important  to  provide  guiding  wheels  that 
should  be  geared  favorably  to  follow  the 
track,  and  support  one  end  of  the  en- 
gine frame,  so  that  the  engine  and  all 
its  working  parts  would  be  supported  by 
the  same  rigid  frame  as  on  the  four- 
wheeled  plan. 

‘•"While  engagedin  these  considerations 
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the  attempt  was  made  by  a fellow-engi- 
neer to  mount  an  engine  on  eight  wheels, 
geared  as  two  wagons,  so  coupled  that 
each  would  be  free  to  conform  to  the 
curves  of  the  rail,  and  the  machinery  to 
conform  to  the  changing  parallels  of  the 
two  wagonsby  movable  joints.  Here  was 
the  idea'of  working  two  wagons,  so  coup- 
pled  as  to  constitute  an  eight-wheeled 
vehicle,  but  without  a common  rigid 
frame,  and  consequently  the  machinery, 
resting  on  two  separate  frames,  depended 
on  their  movable  joints  to  adapt  them 
to  the  changes  of  parallelism  constantly 
taking  place  on  the  rail.  A similar  ef- 
fort had  previously  been  made  to  adapt 
two  wagons  as  support  for  an  eight- 
wheeled engine,  but  the  plan  had  not 
succeeded  in  a manner  to  be  practically 
useful.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  any 
plan  would  succeed  that  did  not  provide 
a rigid  frame  for  the  engine  machinery. 
The  difficulty  appeared  to  be  in  ob- 
taining a connection  between  two  frames 
that  should  work  free  and  be  secure  on 
the  rail  under  high  speed.  There  was 
no  doubt  it  would  work  well  at  low 
speed  ; but  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  adapted  to,  or  previously  attempted 
for,  high  speed,  then  much  demanded 
for  railway  travel.  Two  four-wheeled 
cars  or  wagons  had  been  coupled  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  one  eight-wheeled 
car  for  transporting  long  timber  and 
heavy  stone,  but  it  gave  no  confidence 
for  high  speed.” 

Mr.  Jervis  devoted  a great  deal  of 
time  and  labor  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  finally  evolved  a plan 
which  came  into  general  use  in  the 
country.  For  its  leading  features  it  had 


a guiding  truck,  or  four-wheeled  car, 
arranged  as  best  adapted  for  following 
curves  on  the  rail  andkeeping  on  the  track 
and  at  the  same  time  supporting  stead- 
ily the  forward  end  of  the  engine  frame. 
His  plan  was  prepared  in  the  fall  of  this 
year,  and  sent  to  the  West  Point  Foun- 
dry association.  The  engine  was  ac- 
cordingly built  and  placed  on  the  Mo- 
hawk & HudsonTailway  in  the  summer 
of  1832.  This  was  the  “ Brother  Jona- 
than,” and  its  working  satisfied  Mr. 
Jervis  that  the  truck  principle, would  be 
successful,  “ though,”  as  he  tells  us, 
“ the  engine  was  not  so  in  other  respects, 
the  attempt  having  been  made  to  adapt 
the  boiler  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  this  required  to  be  changed,  which 
was  done  the  following  winter.  I then 
prepared  a new  plan  for  an  engine  for 
the  Saratoga  & Schenectady  railway, 
following  substantially  the  same  plan, 
except  as  to  the  boiler,  and  sent  it  to 
George  Stephenson,  esq.,  of  Liverpool, 
who  constructed  the  engine,  and  it  was 
placed  on  the  Saratoga  & Schenectady 
railway  early  in  the  following  summer.” 
In  the  summer  of  1832  a statistical 
editor,  interested  in  railways,  furnishes 
us  with  a collection  of  facts  concerning 
locomotives  then  in  use,  and  the  results 
of  their  labors.  One  of  Stephenson’s 
build  had  made  a trip  from  New  Castle 
to  Frenchtown,  a distance  of  sixteen 
and  a half  miles,  with  a tender  and  pas- 
senger-car, in  fifty-two  minutes,  and 
returned  with  a train  of  seven  burthen- 
cars  and  one  passenger-car.  “ She 
ascended  the  hill  near  Frenchtown, 
where  the  rise  is  thirty  feet  in  a mile, 
with  considerable  labor,  but  without 
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stopping,  and  after  that  went  off  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour — the  last  five 
and  a half  miles  were  passed  over  in 
twenty-eight  minutes.  The  whole  weight 
moved  was  estimated  at  fifty  tons.” 
Four  new  locomotives  have  been  ordered 
for  the  Charleston  & Hamburg  ; and 
one  has  arrived  from  Liverpool  for  the 
Baltimore  & Susque'hanna.  “ The  lo- 
comotive of  Davis  & Gardiner  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,”  has  been  started  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio,  “ with  the  entire 
train  of  cars  destined  for  Ellicott’s  Mills, 
fourteen  in  number,  the  whole  load 
weighing  fifty  tons.  She  went  off  in 
gallant  style,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  but  after  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance was  stopped  to  make  an  altera- 
tion in  certain  of  her  fixtures,  and  re- 
turned to  the  depot.”  A few  days  later 
it  is  said  of  the  same  engine  that 
“twenty-five  tons  were  carried  thirteen 
miles  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  the 
first  seven  miles  being  traveled  in  thirty- 
four  minutes.  The  remainder  was 
passed  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
an  hour.  The  fuel  was  anthracite  coal, 
and  there  was  more  than  enough  steam 
through  the  latter  half  of  the  distance, 
where  the  greatest  power  was  needed.” 
A fruitful  experiment  was  tried  on  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1832, 
when  steel  springs  were  placed  on  the 
locomotive  “York,”  and  were  found  to 
answer  so  well  that  they  were  afterwards 
placed  on  the  passenger  and  freight- 
cars.  The  road,  in  its  then  imperfect 
and  unfinished  condition,  was  of  neces- 
sity rough  and  uneven,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  springs  greatly  assisted  in  main- 
taining an  easy  motion  and  diminishing 


the  jar  consequent  upon  curvatures  and 
disjointures  of  the  rail.  It  was  also 
found  that  in  applying  them  to  the 
freight-cars  they  allowed  a considera- 
ble increase  in  the  load  without  in- 
volving a pro  rata  destruction  of  the 
rail  or  requiring  an  increase  of  motive 
power. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Chron- 
icle, that  the  locomotive  “ Pennsyl- 
vania,” invented  and  built  by  Colonel 
Long — whose  first  had  proved  a failure 
— had  been  fairly  tried  on  the  German- 
town road,  and  approved.  Experiments 
showed  that  it  was  capable  of  drawing 
thirty-two  tons  on  a level  road,  at  a 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
with  ease.  The  weight  of  the  engine 
was  four  and  a half  tons,  the  boilers 
evaporated  two  hundred  gallons  in  an 
hour,  in  which  time  they  caused  the 
consumption  of  something  less  than 
two  bushels  of  anthracite  coal,  the  only 
fuel  used.  The  wheels  were  made  of 
wood,  each  with  an  iron  tire  of  three 
parallel  concentric  circular  bands.  It 
was  added  that  Colonel  Long  had  em- 
ployed himself  for  some  time  past  in 
experiments  in  the  use  of  anthracite 
coal  for  the  production  of  steam,  and 
had  succeeded  “in  a degree  above  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  with  which 
he  started.”  With  his  arrangement  of 
the  furnace  and  the  flue,  it  could  be  used 
to  better  advantage  than  the  best  pine 
wood.  “ It  sends  forth  no  sparks  to 
burn  or  alarm  passengers  careful  of  their 
dresses,  and  emits  no  disagreeable  or 
pernicious  vapor  ; and  it  enables  the 
director  to  travel  without  the  encum- 
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brance  of  a tender,  as  the  fuel  and  the 
water  are  both  carried  on  the  engine.” 
At  about  the  same  time  “ a new  loco- 
motive-engine, constructed  by  Mr.  R. 
L.  Stevens  ” (of  Hoboken),  was  placed  on 
the  Camden  & Amboy,  and  performed 
good  work.  “ The  rate  of  going  has 
not  yet  been  settled,”  adds  the  account, 
“ but  the  greatest  curves  have  been 
passed  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
because  of  certain  improvements  made 
in  the  axle-trees.  The  rate  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  seems,  is 
attained  without  any  seeming  effort. 
The  capacity  to  generate  steam  has  also 
been  much  improved ; and,  from  the 
experiments  made,  it  is  hoped  that  an- 
thracite coal  may  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.” Further  knowledge  of  the  same 
engine  may  be  gained  from  the  United 
States  Gazette , which  contains  a com- 
munication describing  it  in  full,  under 
date  of  June  12,  1833.  “ I was  yester- 

day,” says  the  writer,  “ in  crossing  New 
Jersey,  compelled  to  stop  by  the  way, 
and  was  so  much  gratified  with  the 
operations  of  a locomotive-engine  on 
the  Camden  & Amboy  railroad  that  I 
avail  myself  of  your  columns  to  make 
it  known  to  the  public.  This  engine,  I 
understand,  is  the  second  one  com- 
pleted for  this  company  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
with  improvements  on  the  English  en- 
gine imported  by  them.  Six  or  seven 
more,  it  is  said,  will  be  added  in  a few 
weeks,  when  this  species  of  power  will 
be  used  on  this  road.  This  engine, 
though  only  put  up  on  Monday,  and 
never  before  worked  on  a road,  yester- 
day ran  from  Amboy  to  Bordentown  in 
the  most  admirable  manner.  The  dis- 


tance from  Highstown  to  Bordentown 
was  performed  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
miles  an  hour.  The  speed  was  occasion- 
ally increased  to  thirty  miles,  and  could 
evidently  have  been  very  much  acceler- 
ated. My  object,  however,  in  noticing 
it,  is  to  call  public  attention  to  an  in- 
vention by  which  all  difficulties  from 
curvation  in  railroads  are  overcome,  and 
the  advantage  is  so  obvious  that  one  is 
astonished  in  looking  at  it  that  the  idea 
has  never  before  occurred  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  The  difficulty 
from  curves  in  the  line  of  a railroad  has 
arisen  from  the  axle  of  the  wheel  of  the 
carriage  being  stationary — their  ten- 
dency to  a direct  line  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  friction  from  the 
action  and  lateral  pressure  of  the 
flanges  of  the  wheel  upon  the  edge  of 
the  rail.  In  carriages  drawn  by  horses 
the  draughts  have  a tendency  to  remove 
the  difficulty  by  inclining  the  carriage 
to  the  direction  of  the  line  which  is 
pursued  by  the  horse.  It  was  necessary 
to  overcome  it  altogether  to  enable  a 
carriage  to  run  as  free  on  a curve  as  on 
a straight  line.  By  the  improvement 
alluded  to  this  desideratum  is  attained. 

“ I am  no  mechanic,  but  perhaps  can 
make  myself  sufficiently  explicit  to  be 
understood.  The  improvements  con- 
sist simply  in  a change  in  the  mode  of 
attaching  the  axle  to  the  carriage.  The 
boxes,  instead  of  being  stationary  in  the 
frame  of  the  carriage,  work  upon  a 
sliding  plane  so  as  to  admit  of  a change 
in  the  position  of  the  wheels.  The  ends 
of  the  axle  run  in  a strong  frame-work, 
which  is  projected  in  front  of  the  car- 
riage and  is  there  attached  to  the  axle 
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of  the  two  smaller  wheels.  As  the  car- 
riage is  propelled  forward  these  guide- 
wheels  follow  the  direction  of  the  track, 
and  always  preserve  the  parallelism  of 
the  carriage-wheels  with  the  rails.  I 
witnessed  several  experiments  on  the 
most  severe  curves  on  the  line.  The 
result  was  uniform  and  the  success  was 
complete.  The  flange  never  touched 
or  run  near  the  rail.  It  was  manifest, 
on  an  examination  of  the  wheels  at  Bor- 
dentown,  that  this  had  been  the  case 
throughout,  although  the  curves  had 
purposely  been  passed  at  the  highest 
speed  of  the  engine.  I understand  that 
this  was  but  a repetition  of  prior  experi- 
ments made  with  another  engine  on  a 
carriage  of  the  same  construction,  with 
which  a train  of  ten  cars,  besides  the 
tender  and  a weight,  exclusive  of  the  car- 
riage, equal  to  340  passengers,  was  pro- 
pelled without  the  slightest  impediment 
over  all  that  portion  of  the  line  from 
which  any  difficulty  could  be  antici- 
pated.” 

The  writer  concludes  with  an  opinion 
that  Mr.  Stevens  will  secure  a patent 
for  “ this  valuable  invention,”  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  by  no  means 
new  in  principle,  as  it  was  a part  of  the 
combination  claimed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  James  Wright  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
railroad-cars  to  pass  with  equal  facility 
on  curved  or  straight  roads,  for  which 
he  obtained  a patent  in  September,  1829. 
He  also  overlooked  the  fact  that  a vi- 
brating axle  was  provided  for  in  the 
patent  granted  Ross  Winans  in  October, 
1828. 

The  “ Atlantic,”  which  had  been 


doing  good  service  upon  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio  ever  since  it  was  turned  out  of 
the  shops  at  York,  was  one  of  the  ma- 
chines upon  which  the  eyes  of  railroad 
managers  were  fixed,  and  in  July  of  this 
year,  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  performed  its  duties  was 
furnished  the  public  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Baltimore  Gazette.  At  the 
date  of  writing  it  had  been  running  for 
four  or  five  months  from  Baltimore  to 
the  foot  of  the  inclined  planes,  a distance 
of  forty  miles,  and  back  again  on  the 
same  day.  The  notes  taken  of  its  per- 
formances thereon  were  thus  given  : 
Upon  this  portion  of  the  road  thirty-three 
miles  are  ascending,  at  various  grades,  of 
from  ten  to  forty  feet  per  mile,  exceed- 
ing in  the  ascent  twenty  feet  per  mile 
on  the  average,  and  the  whole  forty 
miles  is  almost  a constant  succession 
of  curves  of  four  hundred  feet  radius 
and  upwards.  Upon  this  road  the  At- 
lantic has  drawn,  on  the  outward  or 
ascending  trip,  thirty  tons  at  the  least, 
at  the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  per  hour, 
with  only  fifteen  tons.  Her  practicable 
speed  exceeds  any  safe  limit  on  a curved 
road.  The  “ Atlantic”  has  drawn  ninety- 
two  tons  on  a level,  at  the  speed  of  nine 
miles  to  the  hour,  and  has  brought  sev- 
enty-two tons  from  the  half-way  house, 
six  miles,  to  Baltimore, at  a rate  of  twelve 
miles  to  the  hour,  on  the  level  parts 
of  the  road,  passing  two  summits,  of 
sixteen  feet  per  mile,  for  half  a mile, 
each  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  train  which  recently  brought  in 
the  President  weighed  forty  tons,  and 
passed  over  the  same  distance  at  the 
average  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
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The  power  of  the  engine  is  such  as  to 
overcome  the  adhesion  of  the  bearing 
wheels,  of  soft  metal  on  dry  rails,  with 
four  tons’  weight  resting  on  them — in 
other  words,  when  too  great  a weight  is 
attached  to  the  engine,  or  too  steep  an 
ascent  attempted  with  her,  the  wheels 
fly  round  on  the  rails  without  mov- 
ing the  car.  This  shows  the  ample 
supply  of  the  steam,  and  in  a new  engine 
now  building  it  is  designed  to  couple 
the  wheels  so  as  to  employ  the  adhesion 
of  all  four,  with  the  view  to  render  the 
superabundant  steam  available.  The 
motion  of  the  piston,  compared  with 
that  of  the  wheels  or  progressive  motion 
of  the  engine,  is  as  one  to  five  and  one- 
half.  The  only  fuel  employed  is  anthra- 
cite coal,  which  burns  without  any 
difficulty,  and  it  is  believed  with  more 
economy  and  convenience  than  any 
other.  The  trip  of  eighty  miles  per  day 
is  performed  with  one  ton  of  it. 

The  Scotsman , a few  months  later, 
publishes  an  account  of  the  perform- 
ances of  a locomotive  on  the  Garnkirk 
& Glasgow  road,  in  hauling  a train  of 
seventy  loaded  cars  from  Gartgill  col- 
liery to  the  depot  at  Glasgow,  a distance 
of  eight  miles,  in  one  hour  and  five 
minutes.  “ The  gross  weight  of  the 
wagons  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 


seven  and  a half  tons,  and  of  the  engine 
and  tender  fourteen  tons  seven  hundred- 
weight, making  a total  of  three  hundred 
and  one  tons  seventeen  hundredweight. 
A great  proportion  of  the  distance  is 
quite  level.  The  ordinary  resistance  on 
a level  line  is  nine  pounds  per  ton,  so 
that  the  engine  must  have  been  exerting 
a power  of  about  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  pounds.  The 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  twelve  and 
a half  inches,  the  length  of  the  stroke 
twenty-two,  and  the  pressure  at  fifty-five 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  train  ex- 
tended over  a distance  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  yards,  and 
presented  to  view  a .grand  and  interest- 
ing spectacle,  while  it  afforded  a most 
wonderful  exhibition  of  locomotive 
power  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  important  National  question  of  the 
improvement  of  our  internal  means  of 
communication.” 

The  growing  trade  upon  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  its 
rolling  stock,  induced  that  company  to 
take  an  important  onward  step  in  1833, 
in  the  erection  of  shops  of  their  own 
at  Mount  Clare  for  the  manufacture  and 
repair  of  their  machinery,  considerable 
difficulty  having  been  experienced  in 
letting  the  work  out  by  contract. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[To  be  continued .] 


THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 

JAMES  S.  T.  STRANAHAN. 

The  Honorable  James  S.  T.  Strana-  active  in  so  many  fields  of  public  and 
ban  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  been  private  usefulness,  that  only  a glance 
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at  all  the  features  of  his  long  career 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
good  work  he  has  been  able  to  perform, 
and  the  results  of  that  work  will  stand 
as  a perpetual  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. He  comes  of  a family  noted  for 
thrift,  industry  and  high  character. 
The  first  of  that  family  that  settled  in 
America  was  James  Stranahan,  who  set- 
tled in  1725,  in  Scituate,  Rhode  Island, 
and  brought  to  his  new  home,  as  among 
his  best  possessions,  the  strong  and  self- 
reliant  virtues  of  his  Scotch-Irish  an- 
cestors. He  proved  himself  a prosper- 
ous and  intelligent  farmer,  and  died  in 
Plainfield,  Connecticut,  in  1792.  James, 
the  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  a thrifty 
farmer  and  revolutionary  soldier,  also 
lived  and  died  at  Plainfield,  and  his 
fifth  son,  Samuel,  born  1772,  married 
Lynda  Josselyn,  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Peterboro,  Madison 
county,  New  York.  His  son,  James  S. 
T.  Stranahan,  was  born  at  that  place  on 
April  25,  1808.  His  childhood  was 
spent  on  the  home  farm  and  among  his 
father’s  mills,  with  the  usual  winter 
schooling,  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when  he  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  own  support.  He  contin- 
ued his  studies  for  a time  in  the  acad- 
emies of  the  county,  to  which  he  added 
the  discipline  of  one  year’s  teaching, 
and  found  himself  fitted  for  the  duties 
of  a civil  engineer;  but  abandoning  his 
purpose  of  a life  in  that  profession,  in 
a larger  view  of  opening  trade  with  the 
Indians,  he  visited  in  1827-8  the  region 
of  the  upper  lakes.  But  after  several 
interviews  with  General  Cass,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and 


several  journeys  of  exploration  in  the 
then  western  wilderness,  he  abandoned 
that  project  and  formed  a partnership 
with  some  gentlemen  of  Albany  for 
dealing  in  wool.  In  1832  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Gerrit  Smith,  who  had 
known  him  from  early  years,  to  under- 
take the  founding  of  a manufacturing 
village  in  a township  owned  by  Mr. 
Smith,  in  Oneida  county.  He  under- 
took the  enterprise  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm and  vigor  of  a young  man,  and  by 
his  great  executive  and  organizing 
power,  made  it  a success — the  town  of 
Florence  increasing  from  a population 
of  a few  hundred  to  that  of  two  or 
three  thousand.  In  1838  Mr.  Strana- 
han was  sent  from  Florence  to  the  as- 
sembly, being  elected  on  a Whig  ticket 
from  a Democratic  county,  and  although 
comparatively  young,  he  was  judged  a 
fitting  compeer  for  men  of  the  first 
ability,  an  unusual  number  of  whom 
were  gathered  in  that  assembly,  owing 
to  the  political  struggle  connected  with 
the  suspension  of  specie  payment,  and 
the  agitation  of  the  Sub-treasury  act 
urged  upon  congress  by  the  then  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren. 

In  1840  Mr.  Stranahan  removed  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and . became 
largely  interested  in  the  construction  of 
railroads.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
those  far-sighted  men  who,  foreseeing 
the  value  of  railroad  property,  took 
stock  in  payment  for  construction,  and 
thus  became  the  owners  and  controllers 
of  the  roads  they  had  built.  In  1844 
Mr.  Stranahan  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
where  the  people  so  well  recognized  his 
usefulness  in  the  discharge  of  public 
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trusts,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
main long  in  retirement.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  alderman  of  Brooklyn,  and 
was  nominated  for  mayor  of  the  city 
in  1850,  but  defeated.  In  1854,  during 
the  tremendous  excitement  growing  out 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, and  when  the  north  was  aflame 
over  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  Mr. 
Stranahan  was  nominated  for  congress, 
and  although  he  ran  in  a district  that 
was  strongly  Demo.cratic,  he  was  tri- 
umphantly elected  after  a most  vigor- 
ous contest.  In  the  house  of  represent- 
atives his  course  was  marked  by  a 
rigid  attention  to  duty,  and  he  served 
his  constituents  and  the  country  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  during  the  stormy 
period  which  he  passed  in  Washington. 

In  1857,  when  the  first  metropolitan 
police  commission  was  organized,  Mr. 
Stranahan  was  appointed  a member, 
and  was  active  in  that  board  during  the 
struggle  between  the  new  force  and  the 
old  New  York  municipal  police,  who  re- 
volted under  the  leadership  of  Fernando 
Wood,  then  mayor.  During  this  time 
Mr.  Stranahan  was  an  earnest  Repub- 
lican, although  never  allowing  his  party 
animosities  to  influence  his  personal  re- 
lations. In  1864  he  was  made  one  of 
the  Presidential  electors  on  the  Lincoln 
and  Johnson  ticket,  a fitting  consumma- 
tion of  his  previous  action  as  a delegate 
from  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  Re- 
publican National  conventions  of  i860 
and  1864,  in  both  of  which  he  voted  for 
the  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the  Pres- 
idency. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Strana- 
han was  a devoted  adherent  to  his 


country’s  cause  all  through  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  that  his  aid  was 
given  in  all  possible  ways  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  cause.  He  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  war  fund  committee,  an  or- 
ganization of  over  one  hundred  leading 
men  of  Brooklyn,  whose  generous  pa- 
triotism originated  in  the  sessions  of 
this  organization,  the  Brooklyn  Union , 
that  there  might  be  one  journal  of  that 
city  in  full  accord  with  the  government. 
Its  purpose  was  to  encourage  enlist- 
ments, raise  money  for  the  soldiers  and 
further  the  efforts  of  government  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  every 
means.  Mr.  Stranahan’s  vigorous  qual- 
ities, his  great  executive  ability  and  his 
confident  view  of  the  future  were  of  un- 
told service  in  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  committee,  so  that  it  did  not  flag 
in  its  efforts  till  the  country’s  need 
ceased  in  the  subduing  of  the  rebellion. 
In  the  sanitary  aid  it  rendered  it  was 
allied  with  the  Woman’s  Relief  associ- 
ation, of  which  Mrs.  Stranahan  was 
president,  and  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  two  organizations  culmi- 
nating in  the  great  sanitary  fair,  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money  were 
paid  into  the  sanitary  fund  at  one  time. 
Since  the  war  Mr.  Stranahan,  although 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  has  taken  little  or  no  part  in 
politics. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  va- 
rious public  enterprises  of  Brooklyn 
that  Mr.  Stranahan  has  done  his  most 
effective  public  work,  and  made  his 
stamp  upon  the  city’s  development  so 
deep  that  it  shall  last  for  all  time.  His 
extended  services  as  the  head  of  the 
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park  commission  opened  a field  of 
labor  for  which  he  was  conspicuously 
fitted.  Becoming  president  of  the  com- 
mission under  the  legislative  act  of  i860, 
he  remained  in  office  until  1882,  and 
under  his  direction  the  plans  for  Pros- 
pect park  were  matured  and  carried 
into  execution  and  this  magnificent 
pleasure-ground  will  ever  remain  a 
monument  to  the  ability  and  skill  with 
which  he  gratuitously  served  the  com- 
munity. He  was  also  the  father  of  the 
splendid  system  of  boulevards,  the 
Ocean  Parkway  and  Eastern  Parkway, 
which  give  to  Brooklyn  a system  of 
drives  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 
The  Concourse  at  Coney  island  also 
grew  out  of  his  instrumentality,  and  but 
for  the  meagre  appropriations  by  the 
county  authorities,  would  have  been 
of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  public 
than  it  is.  No  wonder  that  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle , a journal  politically  opposed 
to  Mr.  Stranahan,  felt  compelled  to 
voice  the  truth  and  public  opinion  in 
these  words  : “ Prospect  park  is  pre- 
eminently his  work.  But  for  his  fore- 
sight and  perseverance  we  should  not 
now  be  in  possession  of  that  noble 
resort ; or,  if  possessed  of  it,  the  pur- 
chase money  would  have  been  double 
the  amount  paid  under  Mr.  Stranahan. 

. . By  projecting  the  Boulevard  and 

the  Concourse  he  may  be  said  to  have 
called  the  Coney  island  of  to-day  into 
existence,  an  existence  which  has  al- 
ready been  worth  a great  deal  more 
to  Brooklyn  than  the  cost  of  all  the 
public  works  in  which  he  has  a hand, 
and  which  must  go  on  increasing  in 
value.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Stranahan 
*5 


is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  have 
creative  genius.  In  the  not  remote 
future,  the  question  will  be  asked  by  in- 
telligent writers,  Who  were  the  real 
architects  of  Brooklyn  ? Who  were  the 
men  who  lifted  her  out  of  the  cow-paths 
of  village  advance  and  put  her  on  the 
broad  track  of  metropolitan  impor- 
tance? When  that  question  is  answered, 
the  name  named  with  greatest  honor 
will  be  that  of  James  S.  T.  Stranahan.” 

To  this  remarkable  foresight  must  be 
added,  in  any  enumeration  of  Mr.  Stran- 
ahan’s  mental  qualities,  his  patient  wait- 
ing for  results  after  once  adopting  a 
course  approved  by  his  best  judgment. 
He  is  patient  with  the  views  of  those  of 
less  experience  than  himself,  and  in  all 
his  extensive  operations  has  been  open 
to  advice  and  suggestions  from  those 
connected  with  him  or  under  him.  His 
management  of  the  park  employes  dur- 
ing the  twenty-two  years  of  his  control 
of  that  department  was  a practical  ex- 
emplification of  the  civil  service  reform, 
the  practical  proof  of  which  lies  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  he  left  the  park 
commission  the  foreman  and  clerks  had 
been  in  the  department  for  the  whole  of 
his  term,  and  even  the  laborers  aver- 
aged five  years’  service.  The  same 
commendable  course  was  pursued  by 
Mr.  Stranahan  all  through  his  personal 
business  career. 

Mr.  Stranahan’s  aid  and  influence 
have  been  given  to  yet  other  improve- 
ments in  the  city  of  his  chosen  home. 
Under  his  direction  was  developed  the 
great  Atlantic  dock  improvement  with 
its  one  mile  of  solid  warehouses  sur- 
rounding a basin  of  forty  acres,  the  most 
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extensive  and  complete  undertaking  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  and  of  which  he 
is  the  principal  owner.  The  Union 
Ferry  company  for  thirty-five  years  has 
had  the  advantage  of  his  counsel  and 
assistance.  Mr.  Stranahan"  is  among 
the  oldest  members  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  holds  a similar  relation 
to  the  leading  moneyed  and  charitable 
institutions  in  Brooklyn. 

While  the  great  East  River  bridge, 
that  binds  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in 
such  close  commercial  and  social  union, 
is  in  a measure  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  Atlantic  docks  in  which  Mr.  Stran- 
ahan  is  so  deeply  interested,  that  fact 
did  not  for  a moment  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  advocacy  of  a measure  that  he 
felt  was  for  the  general  good.  He  was 
connected  with  the  bridge  from  the  out- 
set and  one  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  trustees,  up  to  the  time  of  its  com- 
pletion, serving  as  a member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  upon  nearly  all 
the  important  special  committees  ap- 
pointed during  its  construction.  He 
was  selected  to  preside  over  the  inter- 
esting exercises  with  which  the  bridge 
was  formally  opened  to  public  use  on 
May  24,  1883,  and  president  of  the 
board  at  the  time  of  his  retiring  from 
the  duties  of  trustee,  in  1885,  being  at 
the  time  the  only  remaining  member  of 
the  original  board. 

Mr.  Stranahan  has  for  years  taken 
strong  ground,  in  public  speeches  and 
elsewhere,  in  favor  of  the  consolidation 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  under  one 
municipal  government.  In  an  address 
delivered  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  on  May  8,  1883, 


he  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  such 
union  in  a few  words  that  were  as  happy 
and  as  brief  a statement  of  the  case  as 
any  man  could  have  made,  and  one 
does  not  know  which  to  most  admire, 
the  clearness  of  expression  or  the  weight 
of  argument  thrown  into  a little  space. 
In  the  course  of  that  address  he  said  : 

“ Mr.Chairman, Brooklyn  has  another 
idea,  and  it  has  long  had  it,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  she  hopes  will  be 
facilitated  by  this  bridge.  The  Thames 
flows  through  the  heart  of  London, 
and  the  Seine  through  the  heart  of 
Paris  ; but  in  neither  case  have  you 
two  cities.  It  is  London  on  both  sides 
of  the  Thames,  and  Paris  on  both  sides 
of  the  Seine.  The  corporate  unity  is 
not  dissevered  by  either  river.  Numer- 
ous bridges  make  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  sides  in  both  cities  ; and 
it  is  best  for  both  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  population  on  neither  side  would 
be  advantaged  by  being  split  up  into 
two  municipalities.  (Applause.) 

“Here,  however,  we  have  our  New 
York  city  and  our  Brooklyn,  with  the 
East  river  rolling  between  them.  They 
are  distinct  cities,  in  immediate  contigu- 
ity with  each  other,  and  separated  by  a 
water  highway.  Is  this  distinctness  of 
municipality  any  advantage  to  either  ? 
I think  not.  Would  the  consolidation 
of  these  two  cities  into  one  municipal 
corporation  be  any  harm  to  either  ? I 
think  not.  The  people  are  the  same 
people,  have  the  same  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  have  common  commercial 
and  social  interests  ; and  one  municipal 
government  would  serve  them  quite  as 
well  as  two,  and  at  far  less  cost.  J 
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know  of  no  reason  why  this  distinctness 
should  be  continued  other  than  the  fact 
that  it  exists  ; and  I confess  I see  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  exist  at  all. 
I may  be  mistaken,  but  I think  that  the 
public  sentiment  of  Brooklyn  would 
cordially  welcome  a consolidation  of 
the  two  cities  under  the  title  of  New 
York.  The  East  River  bridge,  now 
superadded  to  the  ferry  system,  will,  as 
Brooklyn  hopes,  so  affiliate  the  two  in 
heart  and  sympathy,  and  so  facilitate 
their  mutual  intercourse,  that  both,  with- 
out any  special  courtship  on  either  side, 
will  alike  ask  the  legislature  of  the  state 
to  enact  the  ceremony  of  a municipal 
marriage  ; and  if  this  shall  be  done,’ 
then  I venture  to  predict  that  each  will 
be  so  happy  and  so  well  contented  with 
the  other  that  neither  will  ever  seek  a 
divorce.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Stranahan’s  latest  appearance,  in 
connection  with  public  events,  was  in 
November,  1888,  when  he  was  elected 
by  the  state  of  New  York  as  one- of  her 
electors  at  large,  in  the  electoral  college, 
upon  the  Republican  ticket.  An  ap- 
pearance of  a somewhat  different  char- 
acter, but  illustrating  the  honor  in  which 
this  gentleman  is  held,  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  December  13  of  the  same 
year,  and  which  is  thus  described  by 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle : “ The  Eagle  to- 

day reports  the  merited  but  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  James  S.  T. 
Stranahan,  tendered  last  night  by  a 
representative  gathering  of  his  fellow- 
Brooklynites.  The  occasion  was  a 
recognition  of  signal  achievement,  of 
magnificent  character,  of  splendid  abil- 
ities and  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  citi- 


zen of  this  city  has  passed  the  eightieth 
milestone  on  the  road  of  life,  his  eye 
undimmed  and  his  natural  force  not 
abated.  The  event  informally  divided 
itself  into  a social  greeting  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guest  in  the  parlors  of  the 
club  house,  before  the  assemblage  in 
the  dining-room  into  the  banquet  proper, 
and  into  the  addresses  of  tribute  and 
felicitation  which  followed.  Each  event 
was  a marked  success.  4 The  venerable 
guest  of  the  evening  required  no  intro- 
duction to  those  who  thronged  around 
him.  Each  had  for  him  a hearty  salu- 
tation. For  each  he  had  an  apt  and 
courteous  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Stran- 
ahan never  looked,  and  said  he  never 
felt,  better.  A ■ larger  assemblage  of 
members  and  friends  of  the  Hamilton 
hardly  ever  gathered  in  its  halls.  If 
there  had  been  any  doubt  of  the  ability 
of  the  committee  in  charge  to  make  the 
occasion  the  climacteric  one  in  the 
history  of  the  club,  the  representative 
attendance  and  the  perfection  of  ar- 
rangements removed  that  doubt.” 

Mr.  Stranahan  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife,  Marianne  Fitch, 
was  a native  of  Westmoreland,  New 
York,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1837. 
She  was  a most  excellent  wife  and 
mother,  and  died  in  August,  1866.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Clara  C.  Harrison, 
a native  of  Massachusetts,  a lady  of  cul- 
ture, refinement  and  high  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  and  devoted  to  many 
causes  of  a benevolent  and  reformatory 
character. 

Mr.  Stranahan’s  great  business  ability 
can  be  guessed  somewhat  from  the  fore- 
going, and  repetition  upon  that  point  is 
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needless.  His  personal  qualities  are 
such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  high- 
est appreciation  and  honor  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  so  long  resided. 
He  has,  in  daily  life,  a genial  apprecia- 
tion of  others,  a sympathetic  manner 
and  a keen  sense  of  humor.  He  has  a 
wit  based  in  his  clear  . picturing  of 
thought,  which  enables  him  easily  to 
shift  some  feature  of  it  and  turn  the 
whole  into  comedy;  or,  when  not  humor- 
ous, to  make  his  conversation  striking 
and  picturesque.  As  one  who  knows 

JAMES  M. 

James  M.  Marvin  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York,  was  born  at  Ballston,  Sar- 
atoga county,  New  York,  on. the  twenty- 
seventh  of  February,  1809,  and  has, 
therefore,  passed  the  threescore  limit 
with  his  natural  force  unabated  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  an  active  life  and  a 
well-directed  industry. 

The  years  of  his  business  activity 
cover  a period  prolific  with  inventions, 
increasing  material  prosperity,  among 
which  the  railroad  from  a questionable 
experiment  developed  into  that  mar- 
velous system  of  transportation  and 
communication,  without  which  the  won- 
derful progress  of  this  country  would 
have  been  impossible. 

Always  an  appreciative  friend  of  the 
railroad,  he  has  contributed  to,  as  well 
as  profited  by,  its  success.  Mr.  Mar- 
vin is  a direct  descendant  of  Matthew 
Marvyn,  who  was  born  in  England  in 
1600,  and  who  emigrated  from  the  port 
of  London  to  New  England,  with  his 
wife  and  five  children,  in  the  ship  In- 
crease,, Robert  Lee,  master,  in  1635. 


him  well  has  said  : “ Looking  at  his 

face,  you  see  that  he  is  a man  having  a 
far-reaching  intellect,  and  viewing  his 
work,  you  become  aware  that  he  has 
not  less  resources  of  energy.  A wise 
legislator,  a promoter  of  great  public 
works,  a comprehensive  man  of  busi- 
ness, a philanthropist  and  a Christian, 
he  has  in  each  of  these  stations  done  an 
able  part,  which  will  adorn  coming  his- 
tory as  well  as  the  record  of  his  own 
times.” 


MARVIN. 

The  records  of  Westminster  hall  show 
that  Matthew  Marvyn  having  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
as  also,  being  conformable,  etc.,  was 
permitted  to  embark.  Matthew  Mar- 
vyn was  one  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  was 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  settlement 
of  Norwalk,  which  he  represented  in 
the  general  court  in  1654.  From  this 
pilgrim  stock  Mr.  Marvin  inherited  the 
energy,  courage  and  broad  views  which 
have  contributed  to  his  prosperity  and 
popularity. 

Mr.  Marvin  spent  his  boyhood  on  a 
farm,  receiving  a good  English  educa- 
tion, but  soon  found  the  field  of  agri- 
culture too  narrow  for  one  whose  cap- 
ital consisted  principally  in  his  business 
abilities  and  enterprise. 

In  1830  the  growing  reputation  of 
Saratoga  Springs  attracted  his  attention, 
and  believing  it  offered  a promising 
field  for  success,  he  removed  thither, 
and  from  thenceforth  it  became  the 
home  of  his  choice.  He  soon  became 
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identified  with  the  United  States  hotel, 
and  under  his  management  it  became 
the  most  famous  summer  hotel  in  the 
world  and  the  resort  of  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  the  United  States. 

It  also  became  a favorite  resort  of 
politicians  and  the  headquarters  in  sum- 
mer of  the1,  Albany  regency.  In  suc- 
ceeding years,  Clay,  Van  Buren,  Web- 
ster, Buchanan,  Marcy,  Silas  Wright, 
John  Slidell,  Robert  Winthrop  and  a 
host  of  others  became  the  guests  and 
friends  of  Mr.  Marvin,  and  with  their 
followers  met  and  discussed  the  vary- 
ing political  situations  of  the  country 
under  the  invigorating  influences  of  the 
salubrious  air  of  Saratoga. 

In  1846  Mr.  Marvin  was  chosen  to 
represent  one  of  the  districts  of  the 
county  of  Saratoga  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  during  this  session  application 
was  made  for  the  charter  of  the  Hudson 
River  railroad.  This  project  was 
warmly  opposed  by  those  interested  in 
the  Harlem  railroad,  who  constituted  a 
large  and  powerful  body.  The  usual 
argument,  that  the  chartering  of  a rival 
road  would  endanger  the  success  of  the 
Harlem  and  render  the  possibility  of 
the  success  of  both  projects  doubtful, 
was  urged  before  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Marvin  having  great  faith  in  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  railroad  enterprises,  be- 
came warmly  interested  in  the  contest 
in  favor  of  the  Hudson  River  railroad, 
and  to  his  popularity  among  the  mem- 
bers of  assembly  and  his  energy  and 
sagacity  was  attributed  the  success  of 
procuring  a charter  at  that  session.  In 
after  years  Mr.  Marvin  became  a warm 
and  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Commo- 


dore Vanderbilt,  and  when  that  dis- 
tinguished railroad  magnate  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Hudson  River 
railroad,  he  chose  Mr.  Marvin  as  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  directors 
and  continued  him  in  that  position. 
Mr.  Marvin  had  abundant  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  magnificent 
success  of  an  enterprise  to  which  years 
before  he  had  given  an  ardent  and  dis- 
interested support. 

Mr.  Marvin  was  for  many  years  a di- 
rector of  the  Saratoga  & Schenectady 
railroad,  which  was  among  the  first 
railroads  constructed  in  the  state  of 
New  York  and  to  which  he  made  large 
concessions  of  land  for  terminal  facili- 
ties. 

In  1862  Mr.  Marvin  was  elected  rep- 
resentative to  the  Thirty-eighth  congress 
and  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-ninth 
and  Fortieth  congresses.  He  served  with 
credit  on  various  important  committees 
and  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  of  all 
the  prominent  men  of  both  political  par- 
ties. 

With  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Saratoga  Mr.  Marvin  has  been  largely 
identified.  In  addition  to  many  offices 
of  trust  and  honor,  he  has  been  fore- 
most among  public-spirited  citizens  in 
efforts  to  make  his  adopted  home  the 
queen  of  American  watering-places. 
The  necessity  of  pure  water,  of  perfect 
drainage,  of  broad  avenues  and  beauti- 
ful drives  was  fully  appreciated  by  him, 
and  largely  by  his  wise  counsels  these 
great  advantages  have  been  secured. 

In  September,  1838,  Mr.  Marvin  was 
married  to  Miss  Rhoby  Barnum,  daugh- 
ter of  Eli  Barnum  of  Ballston,  an  intel- 
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ligent  and  beautiful  woman,  and  recently  of  active  usefulness  and  unquestioned 
they  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  passing  integrity  has  been  fitly  crowned  by 
their  golden  wedding  amid  the  congrat-  length  of  days  and  universal  respect  and 
ulations  of  children  and  grandchildren  esteem, 
and  hosts  of  admiring  friends.  A life 

w.  T.  HILDRUP. 


War  has  its  heroes,  statesmanship  its 
lights,  and  not  less  do  the  great  industries 
possess  historical  interest,  embracing 
pluck,  perseverance  and  individual  talent, 
as  marked  in  its  way  and  as  necessary  to 
the  regular  progress  of  prosperity  and 
wealth  to  a great  commonwealth  as  the 
courage  of  a soldier  or  the  pen  of  a states- 
man. Civil  life  and  industrial  advance 
are  due  to  the  same  forces  of  character 
that  in  war  and  statesmanship  attain 
credit  and  renown.  The  heroes  of  suc- 
cess in  peaceful  life  are  brave,  patient, 
persistent  men,  devoted  to  the  plan  and 
purpose  adhered  to  under  all  the  changes 
and  fluctuations  incident  to  a period  of 
years  that  our  history  is  so  full  of ; and 
to  such  men  do  we  owe  the  grand,  amaz- 
ing developments  of  the  National  resources 
— its  iron,  its  coal  and  its  forest — wealth 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  And  the  concep- 
tion, organization  and  successful  building 
up  of  our  leading  manufactories  embrace 
instructive  lessons  of  history  and  teach- 
ings for  our  young  men  of  talent,  who 
have  life’s  duties  and  interests  before 
them.  The  Harrisburg  Car  Manufactory 
of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of 
those  from  a small  beginning,  prominent 
for  the  illustration  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
its  manager,  W.  T.  Hildrup,  a sketch  of 
whose  life  we  herewith  give. 


William  Thomas  Hildrup,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Harrisburg  car 
works  and  its  kindred  manufactories, 
was  born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
February  6,  1822,  and  is  the  son  of  Jesse 
Hildrup  of  Hartford,  in  the  same  state. 
He  obtained  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  district,  and  was  an  apt  and 
advanced  scholar,  especially  in  studies  of 
a mathematical  character. 

Having  learned  the  carpenter  trade,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  started 
out  in  life,  with  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  a plain  set  of  carpenter’s 
tools,  with  such  energy,  capacity  and 
industry  as  may  be  inherent  in  him,  to 
carve  his  way  in  the  world.  Then, 
as  later,  young  men  had  their  am- 
bition excited,  and  “ Go  west,  young  man,” 
did  not  originate  in  Horace  Greeley’s  ad- 
vice to  young  men.  The  west  has  always 
been  an  indefinite  locality,  but  in  those 
days  was  nearer  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
than  now.  He  first  proceeded  to  Cape 
Vincent,  Jefferson  county,  New  York, 
working  at  house  and  ship  carpenter- 
ing for  a period  of  two  years,  after 
which  he  went  to  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  entered  Bradley  & 
Rice’s  car  works  as  one  of  their  em- 
ployes. Determining  that  a business 
that  was  worth  following  was  worth  mas- 
tering, and  that  though  railroading  was  in 
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its  infancy,  it  was  bound  to  be  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  country,  he  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  obtaining  the  high- 
est knowledge  of  that  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  was  soon  noted  for  industry  and 
skill.  He  began  also  a close  study  of 
theoretic  mechanics,  as  well  as  a close  ap- 
plication of  best  practices.  During  nine 
years’  stay  in  these  works,  he  became 
thoroughly  proficient  in  every  department. 
Two  years  after  going  to  Worcester  he 
married  Harriet  E.,  daughter  of  John 
B.  Esselstyne  of  Cape  Vincent,  New  York, 
a daughter  of  one  of  the  prominent  fami- 
lies there,  and  a niece  of  the  Honorable 
Orville  Hungeford,  a prominent  banker 
and  railroad  man  of  Watertown,  New 
York. 

In  1852,  believing  himself  qualified  for 
higher  responsibilities  and  more  profit- 
able opportunities,  he  removed  to  Elmira, 
New  York,  where  he  established  a car 
wheel  foundry  and  machine-shop.  While 
en  route  to  Elmira,  he  met  traveling 
a prominent  citizen  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  who  set  before  him  the 
advantages  that  locality  possessed  for 
a railroad  car  works,  but  he  was  then 
too  far  committed  to  the  enterprise 
at  Elmira  to  change  at  that  time,  but 
in  1853,  a year  later,  he  was  induced  to 
visit  Harrisburg  at  the  solicitation  of  sev- 
eral of  its  citizens,  where  he  consented  to 
take  up  the  enterprise,  and  then  organized 
the  Harrisburg  Car  Manufacturing  com- 
pany and  commenced  the  erection  of  its 
buildings — a small  works  with  a capacity 
of  nine  eight-wheeled  cars  weekly  and  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000 — taking  charge 
as  manager,  which  position  he  has  contin- 
ued to  hold  to  the  present  time, 


In  1862  the  company  was  entirely  re- 
organized with  a capital  stock  of  $75,- 
000,  made  up  from  its  original  money 
paid  in,  and  from  accumulated  earnings — 
a new  departure  that  greatly  augmented 
its  production,  employing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hands.  In  1864  its  capital 
was  again  increased,  and  so  successful 
had  it  been  that  in  four  years  more 
its  capital  was  raised  to  twelvefold 
the  original  sum,  and  all  from  earnings, 
beside  having  paid  liberal  cash  dividends, 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  period.  Thus 
in  fifteen  years  it  had  risen  from  a modest 
beginning  of  small  capacity  to  a large  and 
prosperous  enterprise,  with  over  a thou- 
sand busy  men  in  a teeming  hive  of  in- 
dustry. By  his  enterprise  other  establish- 
ments grew  out  of  the  undertaking — a 
saw-mill,  planing-mill  and  a large  machine 
works,  the  property  of  the  parent  enter- 
prise. 

William  Calder  (now  deceased),  the 
president  of  the  company,  whose  interests, 
temperament  and  disposition  harmonized 
with  his  own  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  residence  in  Harrisburg,  to- 
gether with  himself,  was  the  leading 
spirit  and  controlling  laborer  in  devel- 
oping these  great  works  and  the  several 
industries  above  named,  that  have  each 
and  all  sprung  from  the  original  $25,000 
invested  in  1853,  and  have  grown  and 
flourished  under  the  original  manager. 

When  he  first  came  to  Harrisburg  there 
was  very  little  mechanical  skill  among  the 
artisans  of  the  city.  Being  possessed  of 
great  mechanical  ability,  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced, with  a mastery  of  all  the  details, 
he  was  able  to  lead  practically,  and  from 
the  crude  elements  of  mechanical  attain- 
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ment  bring  out  a body  of  skilled  work- 
men, to  effect  which  during  the  winter  of 
’53  and ’54  he  established  a free  school, 
for  the  instruction  of  his  young  men, 
in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
thus  cultivating  them  in  theoretic  mechan- 
ics and  general  intelligence  for  leaders 
to  a higher  skill  and  efficiency. 

Having  been  a mechanic  himself, 
among  the  first  things  receiving  his  atten- 
tion were  the  interests  and  well-being  of 
the  workmen  under  his  charge,  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  their  condition.  Custom 
made  the  payments  of  laboring  men  lax 
and  irregular.  He  commenced  by  adopt- 
ing a weekly  payment  of  partial  earnings 
for  the  weekly  necessities  of  market,  pay- 
ing the  balance  in  monthly  settlements. 
Other  methods  were  organized  for  con- 
centrating their  wants  for  coal  and  flour, 
which  a few  substantial  dealers  would 
make  concessions  to  secure,  the  company 
paying  for  the  same  monthly,  thus  secur- 
ing to  the  workmen  lower  prices  than  their 
individual  purchases  could  be  made  by 
other  means.  He  has  never  allowed  one 
dollar  to  be  brought  to  the  treasury  of 
the  company  by  any  speculation  for  re- 
duction of  the  money  promised  as  wages 
to  the  workmen. 

By  his  unselfish,  persistent  and  sincere 
care  of  their  interests  he  greatly  endeared 
them  to  him,  and  they  manifest  to  him 
the  utmost  respect  and  kindest  regard, 
believing  he  has  the  heart  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
that  on  his  fifty-first  birthday,  February  6, 
1873,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a massive 
silver  tea  service  of  a cost  of  $1,250, 
which  was  presented  to  him  as  a testi- 
monial of  affection  and  esteem  by  the 


employes  under  his  control.  The  great- 
est secrecy  in  getting  up  this  kind  remem- 
brance was  had,  fearing  if  it  came  to  his 
knowledge  he  would  suppress  the  effort, 
which  secrecy  was  successfully  maintained 
until  being  invited  to  meet  them  for  a 
little  manifestation  of  their  kind  feeling, 
supposed  to  be  on  his  part  something 
more  of  kindness  than  value.  He  was 
only  undeceived  when  a magnificent  chest 
of  silverware  was  opened  to  his  aston- 
ished gaze.  It  was  kindly  meant  and 
gratefully  received,  under  protest  of  the 
hope  that  none  had  been  oppressed  or 
coerced  into  contributing  to  the  purchase 
for  fear  of  favor  to  be  lost.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  also  be  stated,  that  in  the 
early  history  of  the  company,  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  meeting,  so  great  was  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  stockholders  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise,  that  the  proposition 
was  then  made  to  present  the  manager 
with  a silver  service,  at  a cost  of  $650. 
He  on  his  part,  having  his  sympathies 
frequently  enlisted  by  sickness  among 
his  men  or  their  families,  instead  of 
receiving  such  testimonial,  requested  that 
he  be  allowed  to  contribute  among  the 
men  as  need  required,  from  the  company’s 
funds,  an  equivalent  sum,  which  was  kindly 
granted,  and  from  that  time  forward  it 
has  been  his  policy  never  to  let  his  em- 
ployes suffer  in  sickness  of  themselves, 
or  their  families,  oftentimes  burying  their 
dead,  helping  them  by  advances  in  slack 
work,  to  be  worked  out  in  more  prosperous 
times,  to  which  obligation  the  men  have 
been  uniformly  faithful,  and  in  case  of  in- 
jury about  the  works  kindly  care  has  been 
taken  of  the  injured. 

His  mechanical  faculty,  perfected  by 
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diligent  study  with  a lifelong  practice, 
has  raised  him  to  the  higher  ranks  of  best 
mechanics  in  the  enterprises  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  has  largely  aided  in 
building  up  the  industries  of  Harrisburg, 
and  added  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity, 
disseminating  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
its  laborers,  thence  ramifying  through  all 
the  trade  of  the  city,  and  this  largely 
from  products  sent  to  foreign  states  and 
territories. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  these  works 
has  excited  in  many  other  localities  the 
feeling  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 'have  a 
car  works,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
is  assured,  which  has  led  to  many  rival 
enterprises,  having  neither  needed  capital, 
experience  nor  skill,  establishing  for  a time 
competition.  Having,  however,  no  knowl- 
edge of  cost,  selling  at  prices  that  those 
with  best  facilities  and  experience  could 
not  be  safe  in,  has  been  one  of  the  perplex- 
ities of  the  manager,  until  the  element  of 
time  brings  the  corrective  of  failure  and 
disaster  to  such  rival  institutions. 

He  is  the  largest  owner  in  the  various 
works  of  the  company,  and  is  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  of  all.  Mention  is  made  of 
other  works  than  those  of  the  car  works  as 
interests  of  the  company. 

Railroad  car  building  has  in  its  history 
periodic  seasons  of  depression.  In  all  the 
history  of  commercial  depression  and 
financial  distress,  railroads  are  among  the 
first  to  feel  the  depression,  and  often  with 
the  greatest  severity.  Receipts  fall  off, 
expenditures  have  to  be  economized,  pur- 
chases of  new  equipment  suspended,  car 
works  without  patronage,  making  them  a 
source  of  expense  and  anxiety  to  the  man- 
ager and  a loss  to  the  stockholders. 

16 


In  the  panic  of  1857  this  was  notably 
the  condition,  but  a familiarity  with  gen- 
eral manufactures  and  mechanics  ena. 
bled  the  manager,  with  the  facilities  of 
a fully  equipped  car  works,  by  watchful- 
ness to  select  some  other  branch  for  the 
employment  of  his  facilities,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  machinists’  tools  was  taken  up 
and  successfully  established.  On  the  re- 
covery of  railroads  from  the  distress  of 
the  panic,  and  renewal  of  business,  with 
the  growth  consequent  on  increased  pop- 
ulation, and  the  neglect  to  keep  up  rolling 
stock,  made  urgent  demand  for  new  cars — 
a profitable  business  for  car  works,  so  much 
so  that  every  facility  of  the  works  could  be 
fully  used  in  that  line,  crowding  out  the 
machine  business.  Under  these  conditions 
twenty-two  acres  of  land  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  city  were  purchased,  large  and 
commodious  shops  built  and  equipped 
with  best  class  machinery,  the  machine 
business  removed  thereto,  and  since  car- 
ried on  as  the  Harrisburg  Fuundry  & 
Machine  works,  now  doing  a large  and 
flourishing  business  in  general  boiler  and 
engine  work,  where  great  numbers  of  oil 
tanks  and  the  company’s  celebrated  Ide 
engine  and  a great  variety  of  other  foun- 
dry, machine  and  boiler  work  are  manufac- 
tured. 

The  large  consumption  of  lumber  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  assortments 
of  supplies  led  to  the  purchase  in  1865 
of  a fully  equipped  saw-mill  in  the  city, 
which  since  has  been  one  of  the  active 
branches  of  the  company’s  works,  adding 
to  the  care  of  the  manager.  Five  years 
since,  the  old  mill  and  site  were  sold  and  a 
large  new  mill  of  modern  equipment  built 
at  a more  convenient  point.  In  1871,  for 
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the  enlargement  of  the  works,  ground  was 
purchased  at  contiguous  points,  and  a 
large  planing-mill  erected  and  equipped 
as  a branch  of  the  works. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1872,  a 
passing  locomotive  set  fire  tothe  car  works, 
and  in  an  hour’s  time,  buildings,  lumber, 
cars  and  everything  combustible  were  in 
flames,  making  a total  destruction  of  the 
great  plant.  Again  the  manager’s  mechan- 
ical experience  and  ability  for  directing 
working  forces  were  tested  to  the  utmost. 
At  one  o’clock  p.  m.  the  fire  commenced, 
and  that  night  the  saw-mill  was  set  sawing 
lumber  for  the  erection  of  a shop  for  build- 
ing cars  at  the  foundry  and  machine  works, 
and  by  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning 
carpenters  were  at  work  framing  the  same. 
With  the  foundry  and  machine  depart- 
ment and  the  planing-mill  facilities,  five 
box-cars  were  daily  erected  there  during 
the  rebuilding  of  the  car  wrorks. 

Every  drawing,  pattern  and  guide  to  build 
by  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames ; 
the  old  works  had  been  built  small  as  a 
beginning,  and  additions  made  from  time 
to  time  as  business  advanced  ; the  total 
destruction  of  the  works  admitted  plans 
more  fitting  to  the  plant,  which  were  ar- 
ranged and  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  manager,  the  busiest  man  in  the 
force.  The  great  collection  of  large  build- 
ings, counting  from  the  day  of  the  fire, 
was  erected,  with  shafting  and  machinery 
put  in  place,  in  ninety  days’  time,  and 
turning  out  ten  eight-wheeled  finished  cars 
daily.  This  when  told  to  experienced 
builders  seems  to  be  incredible,  but  it  is 
a fact  well  known  to  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Harrisburg. 

Summarizing,  he  has  within  the  thirty- 


five  years  since  he  began  this  enterprise, 
starting  with  $25,000,  with  a small 
plant,  with  crude  and  unskilled  labor, 
built  up  this  large  system  of  works,  the 
mechanical  head  and  master. 

The  business  and  financial  manager 
leads  a busy  life,  devoted  to  a purpose 
well  adhered  to,  of  caring  for  its  growth 
and  prosperity,  conserving  its  values  in 
time  of  depression,  pushing  its  fortunes 
in  time  of  prosperity,  has  never  sought 
honors,  but  tried  to  deserve  such  as  were 
due  to  a correct  and  useful  life  ; and  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  not  only  leading  a 
valuable  industry  from  its  inception  to  a 
substantial  prosperity,  but  has  schooled 
and  trained  a large  number  of  youths  to 
skill  and  industry  as  mechanics,  helping 
them  to  a life  of  usefulness  and  prosperity 
to  themselves.  He  has  steadily  refused 
to  seek  or  receive  political  honors,  be- 
lieving the  responsibilities  of  an  active 
business  life  was  a full  measure  of  one 
man’s  duties.  He  has  had  and  has  now 
many  other  interests  and  business  con- 
nections besides  those  herein  named,  but 
not  belonging  to  this  connection.  Among 
many  satisfactions  in  this  connection  is 
the  body  of  faithful,  devoted  men,  subor- 
dinate to  his  position  as  manager — men 
who  command  his  confidence  and  affec- 
tionate respect. 

He  has  been  a member  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  many  years,  believes  sincerely 
in  his  duty  under  God  to  his  fellow-man, 
as  taught  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  has  in- 
vested in  his  business  under  that  com- 
mand, kindness  and  paternal  care  over 
those  under  his  direction,  and  while  be- 
lieving in  it  as  a duty,  also  believes  in  it 
as  a wise  policy.  It  brings  willing  hands 
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and  hearts  to  his  aid — a prime  element  of 
successful  working  out  a problem  of 
associated  life. 

He  has  three  surviving  children,  one 
son,  W.  T.  Hildrup,  jr.,  associated  with 
him  in  the  management  as  secretary  of 
the  company  and  superintendent  of  the 
car  wheel  making  department.  He  is 


JOSEPH 

The  name  of  Joseph  Watson  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  mechanical  growth  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  that  his  record  will 
ever  be  a part  of  the  history  of  that  great 
thoroughfare.  Mr.  Watson  was  a prac- 
tical man,  who  believed  that  work  could 
never  be  done  too  well,  and  whose  hon- 
esty and  capacity  inspired  the  trust  and 
regard  of  such  men  as  J.  Edgar  Thomp- 
son and  Thomas  Scott.  He  was  born 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  learned  the  stone- 
cutter’s trade  when  quite  young,  and  in 
order  to  better  his  condition,  removed  to 
America  in  the  spring  of  1850.  He  went 
immediately  to  the  work  in  which  he  had 
been  reared,  working  at  stone-cutting  at 
various  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  He  was  engaged  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  its  construction  up  to  the  year 
1874  or  1875.  He  was  employed  upon  the 


himself  now  one  of  the  oldest  car  wheel 
makers  in  the  country,  having  been 
in  it  for  forty  years.  His  first  wife  having 
died,  he  was  again  married  in  October, 
1876,  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Piper  of  Phila- 
delphia, a lady  of  high  culture,  a devoted 
arid  affectionate  wife. 


WATSON. 

great  tunnel  a short  distance  west  of  Al- 
toona, a part  of  the  time  as  foreman  ; and 
upon  its  completion  turned  his  attention 
to  a class  of  work  in  which  his  energy  and 
natural  abilities  could  have  fuller  scope. 
He  was  employed  for  a number  of  years 
upon  the  building  of  bridges  all  along  the 
line  between  Altoona  and  Harrisburg,  as 
a contractor,  and  performed  his  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  company  and  to 
his  own  financial  gain.  After  leaving  this 
railroad  work,  Mr.  Watson  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  a variety  of  enterprises,  and 
became  one  of  the  best  known  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  contractors.  He  was  married 
in  1852  to  Miss  Eliza  E.  Hauver,  but  no 
children  were  born  to  the  twain.  Mr. 
Watson  died  on  March  3,  1885,  his  wife 
still  remaining  a resident  of  Huntington, 
Pennsylvania. 
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BALTIMORE  : SOME  OF  ITS  PICTURESQUE  AND  PRACTICAL 

PHASES. 


The  old,  old  town  of  Baltimore — old 
at  least  for  this  young  western  world, 
and  seemingly  much  more  ancient  than 
it  really  is  because  of  its  association 
with  the  early  settled  state  of  Maryland, 
the  importance  of  the  events  in  its  own 
history,  its  marked  identification  with 
affairs  of  National  breadth  and  a certain 
glamour  of  romance  that  rests  upon  its 
traditions — was  founded  just  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  years  ago.  It  was 
upon  January  12,  1730,  that  sixty  acres 
of  land  at  the  head  of  the  northwest 
bend  of  that  estuary  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay  known  as  the  Patapsco  river, 
the  property  of  Charles  and  Daniel 
Carroll,  comprising  what  is  now  an  al- 
most infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  great 
city,  was  platted  in  a town  of  sixty  equal 
lots  and  put  upon  the  market.  This 
tract,  which  is  now  the  very  heart  of 
Baltimore’s  densest  and  intensest  bus- 
iness activities,  the  intersections  of 
Charles  and  Calvert  with  Baltimore 
street  marking  its  centre,  had  probably 
at  the  time  it  was  laid  out  but  a soli- 
tary household — that  of  John  Flemming 
— although  just  across  a small  stream 
(Jones  falls)  forming  its  eastern  bound- 
ary, there  were  “ three  dwelling-houses, 
a mill,  some  tobacco  houses  and  an 
orchard.”  At  present  there  are  upon 
this  ground  the  establishments  of  the 


two  leading  newspapers,  The  Avierican 
and  The  Stm , three-fourths  of  the  banks 
and  insurance  companies’  buildings,  the 
edifices  of  the  safe  deposit  and  trust 
companies,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
building,  and  innumerable  wholesale 
and  retail  houses  in  every  department 
of  trade. 

The  town  thrived  apace,  and  two 
years  later  another  dotlet  of  civilization 
was  planned  and  platted  contiguous  to 
it  upon  the  eastern  side — Jones  town 
or  Old  town,  which  was  finally  merged 
in  Baltimore  town.  Several  additions 
were  made,  and  still  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time 
it  was  founded,  Baltimore  was  merely 
a straggling  country  village,  and  what 
are  now  the  busy  thoroughfares,  known 
as  South,  St.  Paul’s,  Light  and  Charles 
streets,  were,  according  to  an  old  picture, 
scarcely  more  than  irregular  paths  run- 
ning up  the  rolling  hills  from  the  water 
front  to  pastoral  appearing — literally 
pasture  lands — and  dark  and  heavy 
forest  beyond.  There  were  about  twenty- 
five  dwellings  at  this  time,  and  allow- 
ing ten  persons  to  a family,  which  is 
not  unreasonable,  as  it  was  a slave-hold- 
ing community,  the  population  must 
have  been  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
In  1755  an  accession  of  population  was 
received  in  the  form  of  a ship-load  of 
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French  Acadian  exiles, who  found  here,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  a kinder  home  than 
bleak  Nova  Scotia.  In  1768  the  town 
was  made  the  county-seat  and  -a  new 
impulse  was  thus  given  to  its  growth, 
so  that  eight  years  later  it  contained 

5.000  people.  In  1776  its  population 
had  increased  to  6,755  ; the  close  of 
the  Revolution  found  it  possessed  of 

8.000  inhabitants,  and  the  first  census 

of  the  United  States,  made  in  1790,  ac- 
credited it  with  13,503.  In  1800  it  had 
a population  of  26,114;  in  1810,  35,853  ; 
1820,62,738;  1830,  80,625  i 1840,  102,- 
313;  1850,  169,054;  i860,  212,418; 

1870,  267,599,  and  in  1880,  332,190,  of 
whom  276,176  were  native  born,  56,014 
foreigners,  278,487  white,  and  53,703 
colored.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
growth  of  the  city  has  been  quite  even, 
and  the  result  of  natural  and  uniform 
causes  rather  than  phenomenal  and 
spasmodic  ones.  The  average  rate  of 
increase  per  annum  has  been  about 
four  and  one-half  per  cent.  During  the 
decade  from  1870  to  1880,  the  apparent 
increase  was  only  twenty-four  per  cent., 
but  during  that  period  was  commenced, 
on  a large  scale,  the  building  up  of  such 
nearby  suburbs  as  are  usually  included 
within  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  cities 
from  which  they  are  the  overflow,  and  the 
city  did  much  to  populate  the  county, 
while  no  proportionate  extension  of 
boundaries  was  made.  The  city  is  re- 
garded as  having  now,  at  the  beginning  of 
1889,  a population  of  considerably  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  usual  rate  of  growth, 
together  with  certain  contemplated 
annexations,  will  give  it  a population  of 


half  a million  or  upwards.  And  there 
has  been  commensurate  growth  in  edu- 
cation and  general  culture,  in  public 
spirit,  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
in  trade,  in  financial  operations,  ship- 
ping and  general  transportation  in- 
terests ; to  be  brief,  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  an  advanced  and  active  me- 
tropolis. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  attempt  making  in  this  article 
a general  outline  of  the  history  of  this 
Gate  City  of  the  south  and  of  whatmay 
be  called  the  central  west — the  south- 
ern Ohio  and  Kentucky  region — it  is 
almost  impossible  to  write  about  Balti- 
more without  making  a few  allusions  to 
some  initial  facts  which  have  been  of 
more  than  local  importance. 

As  some  of  them  are  forced  upon  the 
mind  by  various  associations  of  ideas, 
a few  jottings  in  regard  to  them  may 
not  be  amiss  before  passing  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  most  salient  of  those 
peculiar  and  striking  aspects  of  the  city, 
the  picturesque  and  practical  phases  of 
its  character  and  life,  and  some  of  its 
admirable  and  unique  institutions. 

Who  does  not  associate  Baltimore 
prominently  with  the  pioneer  efforts  in 
the  building  of  railroads  in  America  ? 
What  well-informed  visitor  to  the  city, 
as  he  walks  its  streets,  does  not  recall 
the  fact  that  it  was  here  that  the  great 
Morse  labored,  here  that  he  attained 
his  splendid  triumph  in  establishing 
the  electric  telegraph — the  same  which 
now  connects  with  its  nerve  - like 
wires  all  The  points  of  the  civilized 
world,  which  enmeshes  continents  with 
its  almost  interminable  slender  strands 
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of  singing  metal,  and  with  incredible 
swiftness  carries  intelligence  by  a uni- 
versal language  of  the  world  under 
thousands  of  leagues  of  the  sea  ? There 
are,  perhaps,  not  so  many  who,  as  in  the 
evening  they  may  glance  down  one  of 
Baltimore’s  brilliantly  illuminated  ave- 
nues or  business  streets,  will  remember 
that  this  was  the  first  city  of  the  west- 
ern continent  which  was  practically 
lighted  with  gas  ; yet  such  is  the  fact. 

The  earliest  of  these  important  ini- 
tial undertakings  was  that  of  introducing 
gas.  It  is  true  that  gas  had  been  made 
use  of  as  an  illuminant  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  by  one  Benjamin  Henfrey, 
as  early  as  1802,  but  what  was  accom- 
plished there  amounted  to  little  more 
than  a successful  laboratory  experiment 
and  did  not  immediately  lead  to  any 
practical  utilization  of  this  medium  of 
light.  In  1816  the  artist  Rembrandt 
* Peale,  proprietor  of  the  Baltimore  mu- 
seum, gave  exhibitions  in  his  gallery  of 
paintings  of  the  method  of  lighting 
houses  by  the  use  of  “carbureted 
hydrogen  gas  ” as  devised  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Kugler  of  Philadelphia,  charging  a 
small  fee  for  admission  to  see  the  new 
light.  In  this  way  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Peale  and  his  friends  the  use  of  gas 
for  illuminating  cities,  and  especially  as 
a substitute  for  oil  in  the  street  lamps. 
Although  the  nature  and  properties  of 
gas  had  been  known  to  scientific  men 
for  considerably  more  than  a century, 
it  had  not  been  utilized,  except  on  a 
very  small  scale  in  London  and  experi- 
mentally in  Richmond,  but  a “gas  com- 
pany,” the  first  in  Baltimore  and  in  the 
United  States,  was  now  formed  by  Mr. 


Peale,  William  Lorman,  James  Mosher, 
Robert  Carey  Long,  William  Gwynn 
and  others,  and  a proposition  was  made 
to  light  the  city,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  council,  at  a special  session,  in 
June,  1816.  “The  Gas  Light  Company 
of  Baltimore  ” was  chartered  by  the  leg- 
islature February  5,  1817,  and  opera- 
tions were  commenced.  Gas  works 
were  built  at  North  and  Saratoga  streets, 
and  the  company  got  fairly  under  way 
in  1820.  The  first  building  lighted  was 
the  old  Belvidere,  or  " Mud  ” theatre ; 
the  first  private  house,  that  of  the  late 
Jacob  I.  Cohen,  on  North  Charles 
street,  and  the  second  that  of  Hugh 
Birckhead,  on  the  same  thoroughfare, 
The  first  street  lamp  lighted  by  gas  was 
on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Lemon 
streets.  This  was  accomplished  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1817,  only  two  days  after  the 
company  was  incorporated.  One  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  time  states  that  “ the 
effect  produced  was  highly  gratifying  to 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing it,  among  whom  were  several  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.”  A year  later 
the  lights  of  twenty-eight  gas  posts 
pierced  the  gloom  of  Baltimore’s 
streets ; and  from  that  time  on  the  con- 
sumption rapidly  increased  until  the 
demand  became  so  great  as  to  bring 
about  the  construction  of  works,  said  by 
experts  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  a natural  tend- 
ency of  the  times  to  effect  a consolida- 
tion of  the  several  companies  in  a cor- 
poration with  many  millions  of  dollars 
capital. 

Another  great  historical  beginning 
in  this  city  was  that  of  the  Balti- 
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more  & Ohio  railroad,  and  al- 
though a comprehensive  history  of  that 
vast  work  will  in  due  season  appear  in 
the  Magazine  of  Western  History 
series  of  railroad  papers,  a few  striking 
local  facts  are  admissible  in  this  con- 
nection. This  railway,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  Baltimore,  organized  by 
Baltimore  men  and  pushed  to  comple- 
tion in  the  face  of  opposing  forces 
which  would  have  baffled  any  but  the 
strongest  natures,  has  ever  been  the 
especial  protege  of  the  city  and  of  Mary- 
land. It  has  made  trade  of  the  southern 
halves  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
tributary  to  Baltimore,  and  it  was  to 
effect  this  very  purpose  that  it  was  con- 
structed by  far-seeing  men.  That  this 
was  the  idea  which  dominated  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  road  and  sustained  them 
in  their  herculean,  but  at  times  almost 
hopeless  task,  is  well  known.  It  appears 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  enterprise  in 
the  language  of  the  invitation  issued  by 
George  Brown,  a prominent  banker,  and 
Philip  E.  Thomas,  to  a number  of  citi- 
zens to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the 
former  on  February  12,  1827,  “to  take 
into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
restoring  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  that 
portion  of  the  western  trade  which  has 
recently  been  diverted  from  it  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  and  other  causes.” 
The  road  was  duly  incorporated  by  act 
of  the  legislature  passed  a few  days 
after  the  meeting  held  at  Banker  Brown’s 
house,  and  was  the  first  railroad  char- 
tered in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  following  April  by  the  election  of 
Philip  E.  Thomas  as  president,  and 


George  Brown,  treasurer,  with  twelve 
directors,  viz.:  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton, William  Patterson,  Robert 
Oliver,  Alexander  Brown  (father  of 
George  Brown  and  founder  of  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Alexander  Brown  & Sons), 
Isaa£  McKim,  William  Lorman,  George 
Hoffman,  Philip  E.  Thomas,  Thomas 
Ellicott,  Talbot  Jones,  William  Stewart, 
Solomon  Etting,  Patrick  McCauley  and 
John  B.  Morris  (the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber). 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1828,  a 
momentous  event  occurred  in  Balti- 
more, in  the  formal  inauguration  of  the 
work  upon  this  great  artery  of  trade 
and  transportation.  Among  the  cere- 
monies was  the  laying  of  the  first  or 
“corner-stone”  of  the  immense  enter- 
prise, which  was  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  throng,  including 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  time,  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton, the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  de- 
clared it  the  most  important  act  of  his 
life. 

The  first  locomotive  made  for  railway 
use  in  the  United  States  was  constructed 
for  this  company  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  no  less  a personage  than  Peter 
Cooper,  then  a resident  of  Baltimore. 
Locomotives  had  been  in  use  for  a few 
years  in  England  (upon  comparatively 
straight  roads)  and  trials  of  imported 
engines  had  been  made  at  Honesdale? 
Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  but  it  had 
been  feared  that  it  would  prove  impos. 
sible  to  use  such  [motive  power  upon 
roads  possessing  the  unavoidable  curves 
of  those  projected  in  this  country, 
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Mr.  Cooper  thought  that  he  could  mas- 
ter the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  he 
did.  He  built  a locomotive  at  Mt. 
Claire,  doing  much  of  the  work  upon 
it  with  his  own  hands,  and  upon  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  1830,  in  the 
presence  of  Alexander  Brown,  George 
Brown,  President  Philip  E.  Thomas 
and  others,  acting  himself  as  engineer, 
he  made  a trial  trip  from  Mt.  Claire  to 
Ellicott  City,  which  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  his  work.  The  return 
trip  (thirteen  miles)  was  made  in  fifty- 
seven  minutes.  The  highly  favorable 
result  had  a marked  effect  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  railroad  and  of  Balti- 
more. It  was  not  until  1853  that  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  line  was  pushed  to 
the  shore  of  the  “ beautiful  river,”  but 
its  powerful  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
trade  of  the  city  was  felt  long  before 
that. 

The  Susquehanna  railroad  (now  the 
Northern  Central)  was  begun  on  the 
ninth  of  August,  1829,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city, 
and  in  1837  the  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore  railroad  was  opened 
to  travel,  direct  communication  with 
the  north  being  thus  afforded. 

Just  as  Baltimore  was  the  first  city  in 
the  United  States  to  have  gas  works, 
in  1817,  and  ten  years  later  was  the  first 
to  inaugurate  a railroad,  it  was  again 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  termini  of 
the  first  electric  telegraph  line,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  the  world,  in 
1844.  As  early  as  1837  Professor  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse  had  petitioned  congress 
for  aid  in  demonstrating  the  practical 
usefulness  of  his  invention,  but  the 


National  Solons  were  incredulous  in  re- 
gard to  the  wonderful  discovery  which 
verified  the  prophecy  of  Shakespeare’s 
Puck,  and  the  inventor  was  left  in  that 
cold  and  cheerless  gloom  of  obscurity 
that  seems  to  be  one  of  the  states  set 
apart,  at  least  for  a time,  as  an  especial 
providence  of  all  geniuses.  But  a Bal- 
timore man  of  brain  came  to  his  rescue. 
This  was  the  literary  statesman,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
house  committee  to  which  the  bill  had 
been  referred  on  the  renewal  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse’s  application  during  the 
session  of  1842-43  warmly  championed 
the  measure  of  extending  National  as- 
sistance to  the  inventor.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  influence,  a bill  appropri- 
ating thirty  thousand  dollars  “ to  test 
the  practicability  of  establishing  a sys- 
tem of  electro-magnetic  telegraph  in 
the  United  States,”  was  passed  upon  the 
third  of  March,  1843,  the  last  day  °f 
the  session.  Professor  Morse,  thus  en- 
couraged, immediately  began  his  work, 
and  after  some  experimenting  and  a 
temporary  failure,  finally  attained  suc- 
cess in  1844,  and  on  May  24,  which  was 
a Friday,  let  it'be  recorded  as  one  item 
of  credit  for  that  much  maligned  day, 
the  line  being  completed  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  the  first  formal 
message  was  sent  from  Miss  Annie  Ells- 
worth, daughter  of  the  commissioner  of 
patents  in  the  former  city,  to  Professor 
Morse  in  the  latter,  the  four  words  “ What 
hath  God  wrought  !”  being  flashed  over 
the  wire.  The  first  press  news  was  sent 
over  the  line  to  the  Baltimore  Patriot , 
on  May  24,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  National  convention  and 
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of  the  Tyler  National  convention,  which 
assembled  in  Baltimore,  were  tele- 
graphed to  Washington  upon  May  27, 
1844,  and  on  May  1 1,1846,  the  first  Presi- 
dent’s message  ever  transmitted  over  the 
wires  was  sent  exclusively  to  The  Balti- 
more Sun. 

Historical  associations  cluster  every- 
where about  Baltimore,  and  are  sug- 
gested at  almost  every  street  turning. 
One  may,  for  instance,  find  himself  in 
proximity  to  the  old  Front  Street  thea- 
tre, and  instantly  remember,  if  he  is 
familiar  with  things  theatric,  that  it  is 
identified  with  many  celebrated  Thes- 
pian events.  It  dates  from  1829,  and 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present  has 
shared  with  the  Holliday  Street  theatre 
the  honor  of  being  the  scene  of  many 
events  prominent  either  in  histrionic  or 
historic  annals.  Macready  appeared 
here  in  1848,  Jenny  Lind  made  her 
memorable  appearance  in  1850,  and  its 
boards  were  occupied  for  years  by  a 
succession  of  the  greatest  actors  and 
actresses.  The  most  memorable  of  the 
various  assemblages,  however,  that 
ever  assembled  within  the  walls  of  this 
old  house  of  Thespis,  was  not  an  audi- 
ence of  a theatrical  entertainment,  but 
a body  having  in  consideration  one  of 
the  gravest  political  questions  of  the 
century — the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  i860,  at  the  stormy  session 
of  which  Caleb  Cushing  presided.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  convention 
had  adjourned  from  Charlestown,  and 
that  following  the  heated  debate  which 
ensued  in  regard  to  candidates  and 
principles,  and  the  subsequent  filling  of 
the  vacant  seats  of  the  Gulf  states,  in 
*7 


accordance  with]  the  majority  report, 
with  Douglass  men,  a number  of  other 
states,  led  by  Virginia,  California  and 
Oregon,  withdrew.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  arose  and  said 
impressively  : 

“ This  convention  has  properly  been 
held  in  a theatre,  and  upon  this  stage  a 
play  has  been  enacted  that  will  prove  to 
be  a tragedy  of  which  the  Democratic 
party  will  be  the  victim.”  Further 
force  was  given  to  this  prophetic  utter- 
ance by  an  ominous  accident  by  which 
about  a hundred  delegates  were  precipi- 
tated through  the  stage,  creating,  tem- 
porarily, great  consternation,  but  fort- 
unately injuring  none  of  them. 

Turning  away  from  the  Baltimore  of 
the  past  to  the  city  of  the  present,  it 
is  found  to  present  aspects  and  con- 
ditions which  are  the  creation  of  in- 
fluences existing  long  ago,  and  begin- 
ning, in  fact,  with  the  founding  of  Mary- 
land. That  broad  spirit  of  religious 
toleration  and  liberty  which  dominated 
Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore, 
in  carrying  out  the  wise  plans  of  his 
father  in  establishing  this  colony  Cath- 
olic at  once,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  broadly  general  sense,  has  appar- 
ently never  ceased  to  bear  fruit.  The 
essence  of  true  liberality  pervades  the 
city  and  the  state,  and  is  noticeable  in 
many  diversified  effects.  The  Catholic 
community  was  the  hospitable  home  of 
Protestantism,  in  fact  of  every  faith  and 
of  every  nationality,  and  Maryland 
was,  inffact,  the  citadel  of  the  Asylum  of 
Liberty,  as  the  United  States  proudly 
entitled  itself.  The  Quakers  found  here 
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as  warm  a welcome  as  in  the  land  of 
William  Penn  (who,  curiously  enough,  as 
a peaceful  Friend,  secured  his  great 
province,  practically  as  a gift  from  the 
Crown  of  England,  in  direct  recognition 
of  the  fighting  services  of  his  father, 
who  was  an  officer  of  Britain’s  navy)  ; 
and  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  whose 
Puritan  ancestors  had  sliced  the  ears 
from  Quaker  heads  in  token  of  their 
disapproval  of  religious  heterodoxy, 
found  .that  here  they  could  mingle  fra- 
ternally both  with  Quakers  and  Cath- 
olics, and  that  while  each  might  hon- 
estly adhere  to  his  religious  belief,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  kill  or  mutilate 
those  who  differed  from  them  in  things 
spiritual.  And  this  early  established 
religious  liberty  coming  down  through 
succeeding  generations  has  had  a broad- 
ening tendency  in  matters  of  opinion 
upon  other  than  religious  subjects. 
“ Why,”  said  a distinguished  citizen  of 
Baltimore,  a few  days  ago,  “ do  you 
know  that  this  was  about  the  only  place 
in  the  United  States,  a few  years  ago, 
where  a radical  abolitionist  and  a slave- 
owner could  sit  in  amicable  conversa- 
tion upon  the  same  door-step  ? Well,  it 
was  so.  It  couldn’t  be  done  a hundred 
miles  north  of  here,  and  it  couldn’t  be 
done  a hundred  southward.  But  it  was 
a fact  here,  and  one  typical  of  the  tol- 
eration that  is  a characteristic  of  our 
people.” 

Liberality,  too,  in  its  other  sense,  as 
synonymous  with  beneficence,  is  a strik- 
ing trait  of  this  community,  both  in  its 
collective  sense  and  of  the  citizens  in- 
dividually. There  seems  a very  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  able, 


to  advance  in  some  way  the  well-being 
of  their  less  fortunate  fellows,  and  to 
establish  high  standards  of  life.  It  is 
this  wide-spread  sentiment  of  generosity, 
combined  with  culture,  taste  and  ap- 
preciation of  something  beyond  mer- 
cenary'achievement  and  personal  am- 
bition, a respect  for  ability  and  rever- 
ence for  genius,  a genuine  public  spirit 
to  which  one  must  attribute  the  char- 
acter and  individuality  that  Baltimore 
displays  in  architecture,  in  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  city  with  parks  and  public 
places,  with  worthy  art  adornments  and 
those  memorials  of  men  and  events 
which  have  won  for  it  the  appellation 
of  the  “ Monumental  City,”  and  it  is 
the  same  feeling  which  has  led  to  the 
endowment  of  great  institutions  of 
learning  and  popular  enlightenment,  and 
the  opening  to  the  general  public  of 
choice  art  collections. 

Of  architecture,  Baltimore  possesses 
some  superb  specimens,  notably  in  the 
Catholic  cathedral,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  almost  as  far  back  as 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  the 
superstructure  finished  some  years  later, 
in  the  Roman  style,  with  an  immense 
dome,  and  colossal  pillars  at  the  portico, 
forming  a model  of  simplicity,  strength 
and  grandeur,  which  stands  in  reprov- 
ing contrast  to  many  more  modern  and 
meretriciously  showy  structures ; the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Madison  street 
and  Park  avenue,  built  of  brown  stone, 
mosc  exquisitely  and  chastely  finished, 
its  ornamentation  simply  but  highly 
wrought,  symmetrically  satisfying,  and 
possessing  one  of  the  most  perfect  spires 
in  the  country ; St.  Paul’s  church,  in 
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the  Romanesque  or  Lombardic  style ; 
the  Independent  Methodist  church,  the 
Eutaw  Place  Baptist  church,  both  fine 
specimens  of  the  modified  Gothic,  and 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  an  architectural  triumph 
of  Gothic  lines,  heightened  in  effect  by 
the  material — the  beautiful  green  ser- 
pentine stone — and  with  designs  ac- 
centuated by  the  judicious  employment 
of  brown  and  buff  freestone.  Beside 
these  there  are  fine  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  city  hall,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins hospital,  in  many  commercial 
buildings,  in  recently  erected  city  resi- 
dences and  suburban  villas,  and  even 
— since  the  government  has  learned  that 
beauty  is  not  incompatible  with  utility — 
in  the  new  post-office  building. 

* Domestic  architecture  finds  perhaps 
its  best — that  is,  its  most  characteristic 
illustration,  not  its  most  ambitious  ex- 
amples— in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Place,  or,  at  least,  it  is  here  that  the 
most  striking  assemblage  of  varied  yet 
harmonious  elements  forms  a pleasing 
picture  and  a perfect  entity.  It  is  here 
that  the  homes  of  the  Garett  families 
are  located,  one  stately  mansion  of  a 
period  considerably  removed  from  the 
present,  and  another  embodying  all  that 
is  rich  and  regal  in  modern  style.  The 
general  effect  is  that  produced  by  simple 
elements  of  beauty,  possessing  the  dig- 
nity that  is  only  shown  by  age,  that  can 
only  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  some- 
thing which  says  as  plainly  as  in  words? 
“ I was  not  built  yesterday,”  and  con- 
veying unmistakable  suggestions  of 
greater  elegancies  within  than  are  dis- 
played without.  There  is  much  of 
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character  here,  which  appears  not  to 
have  been  attained  by  an  organization 
of  endeavor,  but  by  some  happy  in- 
fluence which  seems  to  smile  benignly 
and  enhancingly  once  in  a while  upon 
the  efforts  of  man  to  make  his  surround- 
ings beautiful.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the 
staid  but  stately  Peabody  institute 
building  stands,  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  richly  colored  and  ornate 
church  of  which  mention  has  been 
made ; and  the  tastefully  laid  out  little 
parks, beautifully  ornamented  with  fount- 
ains, water-falls,  flower  gardens  and  with 
the  grand  bronze  groups  by  Barye,  the 
great  French  sculptor,  DuBois’  “ Mili- 
tary Courage,”  and  a seated  statue  by 
Rhinehart,  of  Chief-Justice  Taney  of 
Maryland,  all  gifts  to  the  city  by  the  art 
connoisseur,  William  T.  Walter,  have 
at  their  intersecting  centre  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  grandest  monument  in 
America.  This  is  a huge  Ionic  column 
of  marble,  rising  from  a plain  substruc- 
ture to  a height  of  nearly  two  hundred 
feet,  majestic  in  proportions  and  sublime 
in  simplicity,  and  surmounted  with  a 
statue  by  Causici,  of  the  “ father  of  his 
country.”  It  was  erected  early  in  the 
century.  The  great  monument  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  National  capital,  as  an 
ambitious  attempt  to  rival  the  tower  of 
Babel  in  sheer  height,  will  be  an  object 
for  curious  eyes  to  gaze  upon,  but  in 
true  meaning,  as  a fitting  memorial,  and 
in  beauty,  it  cannot  be  considered 
seriously  in  connection  with  Baltimore’s 
Washington  monument. 

Other  notable  monuments  adorn 
the  city,  among  them  the  cele- 
brated “ Battle  Monument,”  which 
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commemorates  the  bravery  of  the  men 
who,  during  the  War  of  1812-14,  fought 
and  fell  at  the  battle  of  North  Point  and 
at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry, 
in  actions  which  preserved  Baltimore 
from  possession  by  the  enemy.  The 
last  of  the  survivors  of  those  memorable 
struggles — the  last  of  1,295  gallant  men 
— who  had  maintained  an  organization 
widely  known  and  honored  as  the 
“ Old  Defenders,”  passed  to  rest  from 
the  battle  of  life  only  a few  days  since. 
This  was  James  Chamberlain  Morford, 
born  in  1795. 

There  are  monuments  also  commem- 
orating James  Wildey,  the  founder  of 
Odd  Fellowship  in  Baltimore  ; one  to 


the  memory  of  Daniel  Wells  and  Henry 
G.  Daniels,  to  whom  was  attributed  the 
fall  of  General  Ross  at  the  battle  of 
North  Point,  on  the  twelfth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1814  ; one  to  John  McDonough  in 
honor  of  his  liberality  in  the  promotion 
of  a great  public  enterprise — the  educa- 
tion of  orphans  ; to  William  B.  Fergu- 
son, founder  and  president  of  the  How- 
ard society,  who  laid  down  his  life  in 
devotion  to  the  yellow  fever  victims  in 
Norfolk,  in  1855  ; to  William  R.  Creery, 
a talented  and  lamented  principal  of  the 
public  schools  ; to  Captain  John  Glea- 
son, a hero  of  the  late  war,  and  one 
erected  by  public  school  pupils  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

A.  F.  Matthews. 


[To  be  continued.'] 


A.  S.  ABELL. 


Arunah  Shepherdson  Abell,  the  founder 
of  The  Baltimore  Sun , was  a native 
of  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  was  born  on  August  10,  1806.  He 
came  of  a sturdy  English  ancestry, 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Seekonk,  then  known  as  Reho- 
both.  They  were  true  Americans,  how- 
ever, from  the  first,  Robert  Abell,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  his  son,  Caleb  Abell,  as 
an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812.  The 
mother  of  Arunah  S.  Abell  was  Elona 
Shepherdson,  daughter  of  Colonel  Arunah 
Shepherdson,  and  was  remarkable  for  her 
superior  character  and  intelligence.  Mr. 
Abell  was  educated  in  his  native  town, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  his  busi- 


ness career  as  a clerk  with  a merchant  of 
East  Providence,  with  whom  he  remained 
about  two  years.  But  his  tastes  lay  in  a 
different  direction,  and  in  1822  he  began 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the 
Providence  Patriot , a Democratic  journal 
of  the  Jeffersonian  school.  When  his 
apprenticeship  was  ended  and  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority,  he  had  become  so 
thoroughly  master  of  his  calling  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment in  one  of  the  best  printing  offices  in 
Boston,  of  which  he  soon  became  fore- 
man. But,  believing  that  New  York 
presented  a wider  field  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities, he  removed  to  that  city,  where  he 
readily  secured  a position,  and  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a number  of 
printers  and  newspaper  writers,  who  after- 
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wards  became  prominent  in  journalism, 
among  them  William  M.  Swain  and  A. 
H.  Simmons,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
business  connection,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  establishment  in  Philadelphia  of  a 
penny  paper,  the  Public  Ledger , the  first 
issue  of  which  appeared  on  Friday,  March 
25,  1836.  The  early  history  of  the 
Ledger  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
natural  business  capacity  of  Mr.  Abell,  as 
well  as  of  his  calm  courage  and  clear  in- 
sight into  the  popular  mind.  The  new 
venture  was  coldly  received  at  first,  but 
with  a patient  tenacity  of  purpose  that  was 
not  capable  of  being  beaten  by  adverse 
circumstances,  the  publication  was  con- 
tinued until  its  success  was  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt.  In  April,  1837,  Mr. 
Abell  visited  Baltimore,  where  he  saw  an 
opening  for  an  enterprise  similar  to  the 
Ledger , and  the  result  of  this  visit  was 
The  Baltimore  Sun,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  on  the  seventeenth  of 
May,  1837.  His  partners  in  the  Ledger 
were  also  interested  financially  in  The  Sun , 
but  their  consent  to  this  new  undertaking 
was  obtained  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  take  personal  control  of  it,  and  the 
triumph  that  rewarded  his  efforts  was 
essentially  and  entirely  his  own.  It  began 
its  career  in  the  face  of  the  active  compe- 
tition of  five  newspapers  and  at  a period 
of  great  financial  depression,  but  it  was 
successful  from  the  very  beginning,  in  less 
than  three  months  had  a circulation 
greater  than  the  Ledger  had  obtained  in 
nine,  and  within  a year  had  a circulation 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  oldest 
paper  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Abell  retained 
his  interest  in  the  Ledger  until  1864,  and 


four  years  later  became  the  sole  proprie- 
tor of  The  Sun. 

The  Sun's  history  from  the  outset  has 
been  that  of  uninterrupted  progress  in 
popular  favor.  In  this  respect  it  has  had 
an  almost  unique  experience.  Unlike  the 
vast  majority  of  newspapers,  it  has  been 
shaken  by  [no  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  no 
fickle  changes;  in  public  support.  Its 
business  and  circulation  have  developed 
healthily  year  by  year,  keeping  steady 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
trade,  until  it  has  become  the  medium  for 
the  rich  and  poor  of  the  entire  section  in 
which  it  is  published,  and  the  journalistic 
guide  and  friend  of  millions  of  people. 
Mr.  Abell  lived  to  see  the  penny  paper 
which  he  had  founded  become  one  of  the 
most  solid,  as  well  as  the  broadest  and 
best,  in  the  country,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  its  semi-centennial  anniversary  on  May 
17,  1887,  received  numberless  assurances 
from  every  section  of  the  country  of  cor- 
dial appreciation  of  his  services  as  a jour- 
nalist and  of  affectionate  esteem  for  his 
personal  worth.  President  Cleveland 
telegraphed  from  the  White  House  : “Ac- 
cept my  congratulations  upon  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  your  management  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun , with  the  hope  that  your 
influence  for  good  may  long  continue  to 
guide  its  course.”  Similar  congratula- 
tions were  received  from  the  mayor  of 
Baltimore  and  from  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions without  regard  to  party,  and  formal 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  ci.ty 
council,  in  which  The  Sun  and  its  founder 
were  recognized  as  agencies  which  had 
largely  “contributed  to  the  advancement, 
growth  and  benefit  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
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comfort,  instruction  and  pleasure  of  its 
inhabitants.”  A public  verdict  so  spon- 
taneous and  at  the  same  time  so  well 
merited  is  as  rare  as  that  of  the  life-work 
which  it  commended. 

Mr.  Abell’s  death  occurred  less  than  a 
year  after  the  celebration  of  The  Sun's 
semi-centennial,  on  April  19,.  1888,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
general  and  sincere  expressions  of  regret 
which  it  called  forth  afforded  another 
proof,  if  further  proof  had  been  needed, 
of  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  public 
and  private  esteem.  In  the  language  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  mayor  and 
city  council,  the  community  had  lost  a 
representative  “ who  modestly  portrayed, 
during  a long  and  useful  life,  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  highest  type  of 
American  citizenship;”  and  the  council 
thought  it  but  simple  justice  to  say  that 
“ for  integrity,  sagacity  and  truthfulness, 
for  depth  and  breadth  of  conception  of 
public  duty  and  obligation,  for  genuine 
patriotism,  benevolence  and  popularity, 
for  high  moral  courage,  sustained  by  un- 
erring judgment  in  the  defense  of  private 
and  public  right,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
the  finer  feelings  and  amenities  of  life,  he 
stood  among  the  most  preeminent  of  the 
best  men  of  this  Community.” 

Mr.  Abell’s  mental  and  moral  qualities 
were  fittingly  portrayed  in  the  character 
of  his  paper.  Remarkably  quiet  and 
calm  in  demeanor,  not  given  to  many 
words  in  business  affairs,  he  was  a keen 
observer  and  a wonderful  judge  of  men 
and  things.  Scrupulously  exact  in  all  his 
dealings  and  with  the  nicest  sense  of 
honor  in  all  business  and  personal  trans- 
actions, he  was  free  from  that  ungracious 


sternness  which  so  often  accompanies  the 
colder  virtues  and  chills  and  repels  per- 
sonal regard.  Modest,  democratic,  unas- 
suming even  with  the  humblest,  but  with 
a dignity  of  character  which  needed  no 
other  ornament  or  distinction,  he  was 
never  boastful  even  in  his  moments  of 
greatest  success,  nor  ostentatious  even 
when  ostentation  might  w 11  have  been 
pardoned.  With  an  enterprising  spirit 
that  was  tempered  by  a conservative  dis- 
cretion and  a judgment  so  clear  and 
sound  as  to  be  almost  infallible,  he  pos- 
sessed an  equable  and  manly  temper- 
ament not  easily  disturbed  or  shaken. 

The  true  and  permanent  value  of  a 
man’s  life  is  best  determined  by  the 
principles  which  have  guided  and  inspired 
his  work.  If  they  were  wise,  honest  and 
elevated,  the  result  will  be  enduring  and 
noble.  Mr.  Abell’s  career  was  a remark- 
able exemplification  of  this  principle,  and 
is  worthy  of  study  not  only  by  men  of  his 
own  but  of  all  other  professions  Judged 
both  by  his  principles  and  his  wonderful 
success,  his  life  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
worthiest  models  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
field  of  successful  American  endeavor, 
and  must  be  conceded  to  represent  the 
practical  expression  of  the  highest  and 
most  complete  ideal  of  journalism.  He 
set  out  with  a definite  purpose  and  ambi- 
tion, but  it  was  a purpose  and  an  ambi- 
tion which  were  to  be  guided  by  principles 
just  as  fixed  and  definite.  He  would 
have  regarded  success  won  by  the  aban- 
donment of  these  principles  as  worse 
than  the  most  ignominious  failure.  When 
he  founded  The  Sun  the  average  news- 
paper was  anything  but  what  the  name 
implied.  When  it  was  not  a collection  of 
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dull  essays,  it  was  a medium  of  violent 
personal  controversy.  News  was  a com- 
paratively rare  feature,  and  seemed,  as  a 
rule,  the  last  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lishers. To-day,  most  American  news- 
papers have  gone  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  outstrip  their 
rivals  and  to  secure  readers,  treat  current 
affairs,  both  public  and  private,  in  a sensa- 
tional and  extravagant  style  that  may 
amuse  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant,  but 
must  make  the  judicious  grieve.  Mr. 
Abell  saw  that  true  journalism  lay  mid- 
way between  these  extremes.  He  believed 
that  a newspaper  was  meant  to  give  the 
news,  but  he  believed  just  as  thoroughly 
that  there  were  many  topics  of  private 
and  individual  concern  which  a news- 
paper had  no  right  to  touch.  He  would 
expend  thousands  of  dollars  in  legitimate 
enterprise,  but  spurned  with  an  honest 
man’s  hearty  scorn  all  inducements  to 
make  his  paper  the  purveyor  of  scandal  or 
even  the  echo  of  thoughtless  gossip. 

He  felt  that  the  press  should  be  a great 
public  enlightener  and  instructor,  that  it 
had  a mission  which  was  second  to  none, 
and  that  its  liberty  should  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  arbitrary  ruling  of  a 
capricious  judge,  or  the  interested  restric- 
tions of  legislative  assemblies,  and  when- 
ever there  seemed  danger  from  either 
source,  there  was  never  a more  determined 
or  formidable  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  press  than  he.  But  he  guarded  with 
equal  vigilance  the  even  greater  rights  of 
private  reputation,  and  exercised  an  un- 
ceasing supervision  over  the  columns  of 
his  paper  to  prevent  even  the  accidental 
invasion  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
humblest  home.  Finally,  it  was  his  con- 


viction that  a newspaper  should  wear  no 
man’s  collar,  and  should  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  no  man  or  party,  but  should 
speak  the  words  of  honesty,  soberness 
and  truth  on  every  public  question  that 
presented  itself.  This  general  policy  was 
outlined  in  the  first  issue  of  The  Sun 
when  he  announced  that  its  cardinal  prin- 
ciples would  be  independence,  honesty 
and  enterprise,  controlled  by  a spirit  of 
fairness  and  conservatism,  “ the  common 
good  without  regard  to  that  of  sects, 
factions  and  parties.”  The  highest  praise 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  his  life — and 
an  epitaph  that  any  man  might  covet — is 
that  he  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
adhered  to  these  principles  for  the  half 
century  and  more  of  his  management  of 
The  Sun. 

In  legitimate  newspaper  enterprise  he 
was  always  abreast  of  the  times,  and  very 
often  in  advance  of  them.  Many  impor- 
tant mechanical  inventions  found  in  him 
an  intelligent  and  earnest  promoter.  His 
firm  was  the  first  to  purchase  the  rotary 
printing-machines,  the  invention  of  Rich- 
ard M.  Hoe  of  New  York,  which  have 
worked  a revolution  in  the  art  of  printing, 
but  which  were  at  first  rejected  by  the  New 
York  publishers  as  impracticable.  The 
Sun  iron  building,  erected  at  his  suggestion, 
was  the  first  practical  exemplification  in  this 
country  of  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
large  buildings  of  iron,  and  was  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  architectural  attrac- 
tions of  the  city.  He  subsequently  erected 
many  other  buildings  in  Baltimore  of  dur- 
able construction  and  handsome  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  a magnificent  structure  in 
Washington,  where  The  Sun  Bureau  is  lo- 
cated at  the  capital.  He  was  among  th^ 
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very  first  to  recognize  the  merit  and  value 
of  that  marvel  of  modern  times,  the  tele- 
graph, and  gave  its  inventor  early  and  sub- 
stantial support  and  encouragement,  and 
his  sagacity  and  judgment  were  vindicated 
by  the  result,  the  first  presidential  message 
ever  transmitted  over  the  wires  being  sent 
exclusively  to  The  Sun  on  May  16,  1846, 
and  published  in  its  next  day’s  issue  with 
an  accuracy  that  excited  general  astonish- 
ment. 

His  firm  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  first  telegraph  company,  and  the 
submarine  cable  also  received  his  earnest 
support ; and  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
efforts,  in  the  successful  establishment  of 
pony  expresses,  by  which  The  Sun  dis- 
tanced all  competitors  in  obtaining  news 
from  European  steamers  and  from  the 
seat  of  war  during  the  conflict  with  Mexico, 
that  the  Associated  Press  service,  which 
now  supplies  the  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  with  news,  was 
created.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  in 
Baltimore  the  “ carrier  ” system  of  de- 
livering newspapers,  which  has  proved  of 
such  great  convenience  to  city  readers ; 
and  the  art  of  stereotyping,  the  utility  of 
electric  light  and  many  other  mechanical 
improvements  were  recognized  by  Mr. 
Abell  as  important  achievements  and 
promptly  applied  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business. 

But  Mr.  Abell’s  claim  to  grateful  recol- 
lection is  not  based  solely  upon  the  fact 
that  he  built  up  a prosperous  and  influen- 
tial newspaper,  for  he  might  have  done 
this  and  still  have  been  unentitled  to 
recognition  or  remembrance.  But  the 
honor  which  press  and  public  united  in 
showing  to  him  living,  and  to  his  memory 


after  he  had  passed  away,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  a journalist  he  never  forgot 
his  obligations  as  a man  and  an  individual. 
There  is  no  greater  temptation  in  journal- 
ism, as  is  shown  in  the  reckless  conduct 
of  many  newspapers,  than  to  forget  the 
precepts  of  private  charity,  of  justice,  fair- 
ness and  moderation,  and  to  use  a great 
intellectual  force  to  punish  enemies,  to 
gratify  personal  malice  or  further  private 
ambition.  To  this  temptation  he  never 
succumbed. 

He  felt  that  it  was  well  for  a newspaper 
to  have  a giant’s  strength,  but  he  never 
used  this  power  like  a giant  except  in 
defending  great  public  interests.  He  had 
a high  and  pure  ideal  in  his  vocation,  and 
he  was  true  to  it  from  first  to  last,  in  spite 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  times  and  the 
numerous  examples  of  newspaper  sensa- 
tionalism that  panders  to  the  lowest  tastes 
of  human  nature.  It  was  this  fidelity  to 
his  high  standard  and  to  his  obligations 
to  the  public  which  made  and  has  kept 
The  Sun  a great  intellectual  force,  and 
which  crowned  with  rare  and  lasting  honor 
the  life  and  name  of  its  founder. 

The  death  of  such  a man  would  be  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  enlightened 
and  elevated  journalism,  had  he  not  left 
representatives  specially  trained  and  fitted 
by  natural  endowments  to  continue  the 
policy  which  he  inaugurated.  Fortunately 
his  sons  and  successors,  Messrs.  Edwin 
F.,  George  W.  and  Walter  R.  Abell,  the 
present  proprietors,  have  inherited  the 
spirit,  ability  and  wisdom  of  their  father, 
and  will  keep  The  Sun  loyal  to  that 
honorable  code  of  true  principles  and 
practices,  and  to  that  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous enterprise,  which  have  given  it  a larger 
circulation  than  any  paper  in  the  south, 
and  made  it  the  favorite  business  medium 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people. 

O.  P.  B. 
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The  winter’s  course  of  free  historicaflectures 
inaugurated  with,  such  success  last  year  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  coming  season.  The  names  of  the  speakers 
who  have  been  engaged,  with  their  subjects, 
are  as  follows  : President  Thomas  C.  Chamber- 
lin of  the  State  university,  on  the  topography 
of  the  Great  West — from  the  Missouri  river  to 
the  Pacific  ocean — with  reference  to  the  manner 
of  its  settlement ; Professor  James  D.  Butler  of 
the  exploring  expeditions  by  northern  routes, 
including  Lewis  and  Clarke’s  expedition  and 
the  Mormon  hegira ; Secretary  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites  of  the  State  Historical  society  will 
speak  of  the  movements  along  southern  routes, 
including  Fremont’s  expedition  and  the  Span- 
ish discoveries;  Profes'sor  Albert  O.  Wright, 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  charities,  will 
give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  states  and 
territories  out  of  the  Great  West,  and  touch  on 
the  “ Oregon  question  ” and  the  international 
boundaries  generally  ; Professor  John  B.  Park- 
inson, vice-president  of  the  State  university, 
will  relate  the  thrilling  story  of  California. 
Professor  Parkinson  was  himself  a Californian 
“’49-er”  and  an  eye-witness  of  many  interest- 
ing events.  Professor  Edward  A.  Birge  of  the 
State  university  will  give  a talk  on  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  Great  West,  with  particular 
reference  to  their  influence  on  its;  settlement. 

These  lectures  will  be  free  to  all,  but  are 
especially  intended  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  young  people.  This  enterprise 
is  of  a purely  popular  character,  wholly  un- 
connected with  any  church  organization.  Es- 
pecial effort  will  be  made  to  interest  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  the  oldest 
grade  of  their  students,  as  well  as  the  students 
of  the  State  university.  The  success  that  has 
attended  this  series  in  the  season  past  ought  to 
lead  to  other  like  efforts  in  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

18 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  President  Edward  G.  Mason  in  the 
chair.  The  report  of  John  Moses,  esq.,  showed 
that  the  number  of  accessions  to  the  library 
since  the  last  meeting  had  been  thirty-eight 
volumes ; the  accession  of  bound  volumes  dur- 
ing the  year,  1,302;  of  pamphlets,  1,813,  be- 
sides newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  fourteen  antique  portrait-busts  of  famous 
men  of  olden  times,  purchased  by  Edwin  H. 
Sheldon  in  Italy,  last  March,  and  donated  by 
him  to  the  society,  were  received  on  the  seven- 
teenth inst.,  and  have  been  stored  for  safe- 
keeping in  the  Sibley  fire-proof  warehouse.  A 
new  pedestal  for  the  bust  of  Philo  Carpenter 
has  been  received  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Cheney.  During  the  past  year  a complete 
special  catalogue  of  the  society’s  collection  of 
Americana  has  been  prepared,  and  kept  up  to 
date ; also  one  of  history  and  biography,  not  yet 
complete.  An  index,  comprising  several 
thousand  entries,  has  also  been  made  to  one 
hundred  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets.  The 
documents,  reports  and  collections,  relating  to 
the  different  states,  have  been  placed  in  shelves 
and  tiers,  each  state  by  itself — an  arrangement 
which  is  found  to  be  convenient  for  reference 
and  use.  This  society  is  now  in  correspondence 
with  sixty-six  kindred  organizations,  from  many 
of  which  valuable  exchanges  are  received. 


The  executive  committee  reported  that  they 
had  received  subscriptions  to  a considerable 
amount  toward  the  erection  of  a new  society 
building  on  the  lot  owned  by  it  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Dearborn  avenue  and  Ontario 
street.  These,  together  with  the  amount  be- 
lieved to  be  available  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Gilpin  fund,  aggregate  $55,000,  which  sum  it  is 
hoped  soon  to  increase  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  construct  a suitable  building.  They  have 
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made  a contract  for  the  publication  of  Volume 
IV.  of  the  society’s  collections,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  for  the  most  part  defrayed  by  the 
accumulated  income  of  the  Jonathan-Burr 
fund.  The  volume  will  contain  memoirs  and 
portraits  of  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Mark  Skinner, 
Samuel  Stone,  Pierre  Menard,  and  a large 
amount  of  other  interesting  historical  matter 
relating  to  “Early  Chicago  and  Illinois.”  On 
motion,  General  Aug.  L.  Chetlain  and  Charles 
H.  Mulliken,  esq.,  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee on  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  who  reported  the  following : 
For  president,  Edward  G.  Mason ; vice-presi- 
dents, Alexander  C.  McClurg,  George  W. 
Smith;  secretary  and  librarian,  John  Moses; 
treasurer,  Henry  H.  Nash;  two  members  of 
the  executive  committee  for  four  years,  Edwin 
H.  Sheldon,  Edward  E.  Ayer,  who  were 
unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  Acheson,  editor  of  the 
Washington  (Pennsylvania)  Observer , a news- 
paper that  has  done  much  for  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  historical  facts  in  relation 
to  Pennsylvania,  has  in  his  possession  a valu- 
able relic,  which  he  had  kindly  forwarded  to 
this  office  for  inspection.  It  is  a number  of 
the  original  Pittsburgh  Magazine  Almanack  for 
the  year  1813.  Under  the  heading  “A  Cursory 
Notice  of  Some  of  the  Principal  and  Late  Do- 
mestic Manufacturing  and  Other  Establish- 
ments in  the  Western  Country,”  a variety  of 
items  of  value  is  presented. 


The  enterprises  enumerated  as  under  way  or 
in  contemplation  are  various.  Among  them 
are  nail  factories,  glass  factories,  woolen  mills, 
paper  mills,  etc.  In  noting  that  the  making 
of  whiskey  progresses  at  Harmony,  the  author 
thoughtfully  adds  : “ It  is  almost  a pity  so  sober 
and  good  a people  should  have  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  this  bewitching  and  inebriating 
liquid,  used  so  much  to  the  injury  of  others.” 
At  a later  point  in  the  Abnanack  he  adds  : “It 
is  a matter  of  some  curiosity,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  of  this  intoxicating 
and  destructive  liquor.  In  the  report  of  Albert 


Gallatin,  of  April,  1810,  it  is  stated  that 
15,000,000  gallons  was  the  product  of  whiskey 
and  gin  for  that  year,  besides  spirits  of  foreign 
importation  to  the  amount  of  9,750,000  gal- 
lons yearly,  making  in  all  an  annual  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  about  twenty-five  million  gallons,  better  than 
a yearly  draught  of  three  gallons  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  But 
since  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  community  are  whiskey  drinkers, 
this  calculation  gives  them  about  twenty  gal- 
lons yearly,  or  half  a pint  a day,  and  I am  led 
to  believe  this  a moderate  allowance,  since  it  is 
well  known  that  hundreds  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  drinking  a pint  a day,  and  some  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a quart.” 

In  urging  the  raising  of  sheep  in  Tennessee, 
the  Almanack  maker  uses  this  argument : 
“When  this  matter  is  maturely  reflected  on, 
it  is  a subject  of  surprise  how  we  become  so 
blindly  fond  of  following  each  other’s  shoe- 
track,  all  tugging  at  the  same  laborious,  un- 
profitable crop,  and  overstocking  the  market, 
thereby  getting  but  a miserably  poor  price  for 
our  labour;  when  at  the  same  time,  if  it  was 
divided  among  other  objects  of  absolute  de- 
mand and  consumption,  the  natural  consequence 
would  be  every  man  would  get  well  paid  and 
want  nothing — now,  as  things  go,  labour  is  but 
about  half  paid  for  (I  mean  in  agriculture),  and 
many  things  wanted,  for  which  we  are  obliged 
to  pay  an  enormous  price.  Cannot  this  channel 
of  ill-contrivance  be  changed — cannot  my  neigh- 
bor Forethought  raise  half  a dozen  sheep  in- 
stead of  a yard  full  of  half-starved  horses  and 
a dozen  of  hungry,  idle  dogs — methinks  the 
fleece  of  these  half-dozen  sheep  would  yield 
him  a comfortable  coat,  while  his  dogs  and 
horses  are  eating  him  out  of  house  and  home.” 

“Indiana,  we  observe,  by  her  petition  to 
congress,  is  desirous  of  becoming  a sovereign 
state.  The  friends  of  humanity  and  the  rights 
of  man  implore  her  most  seriously  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  her  boundaries 
— to  avoid  it  as  she  would  a gangrene,  a sore 
which  seldom  stops  short  of  mortification.” 
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* My  Story  of  the  War  : A Woman’s  Narra- 
tive of  Four  Years’  Personal  Experience 
as  Nurse  in  the  Union  Army,  and  in  Relief 
Work  at  Home,  in  Hospitals,  Camps  and  at 
the  Front  During  the  War  of  the  Rebell- 
ion ; with  Anecdotes,  Pathetic  Incidents 
and  Thrilling  Reminiscences,  Portraying 
the  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Hospital  Life 
and  the  Sanitary  Service  of  the  War.’ 
By  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Published  by  A.  D. 
Worthington  & Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Livermore,  as  modest  as  she  is  able  and 
brave,  has  certainly  added  a valuable  chapter 
to  the  history  of  the  war  in  this  finely  bound 
and  elegantly  illustrated  volume  of  hospital 
and  camp  life,  in  which  is  gathered  up  her  per- 
sonal experiences  and  observations  during  a 
long  and  trying  period.  For  more  than  four 
years  she  absented  herself  from  a happy  home 
and  family,  and  devoted  her  time,  talents, 
money  and  energies  to  the  relief  and  care  of 
the  sick  and  the  wounded.  The  conspicuous 
service  she  rendered  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Union  army,  as  a nurse  in  hospitals,  camps,  at 
the  front  and  on  the  battle-field,  endeared  her 
to  thousands  of  soldiers  and  their  families,  and 
earned  for  her  the  gratitude  of  a Nation.  To 
portray  her  work  and  experiences  during  these 
years,  and  to  present  a vivid  inner  picture  of 
the  womanly  side  of  the  war,  is  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  this  volume. 

Mrs.  Livermore  was  the  head  and  front  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  an  organization  that 
had  representatives  on  every  battle-field.  Her 
account  of  life  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mission is  deeply  affecting,  and  is  an  unwritten 
chapter  of  the  war. 

The  work  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  numerous  full-page  engravings 
on  steel  and  fine  chromo-lithograph  plates. 
There  are  eight  of  the  latter,  reproducing  in 
exact  colors  the  most  famous  of  the  battle  flags 
of  the  Union  army,  showing  all  the  colors, 
tints,  stains,  rents,  shot-holes  and  splintered 
staffs,  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  original 


flags,  of  which  these  plates  are  in  every  respect 
perfect  fac-similes.  Even  the  gold  stars  and 
the  lettering  and  inscriptions  on  the  flags  are 
perfectly  reproduced  in  gold  in  these  plates. 
Every  loyal  state  is  here  represented  by  its 
most  noted  battle-flags,  all  of  which  were  car- 
ried through  the  war,  and  are  more  or  less 
shot-riddled,  blood-stained,  tattered  and  torn. 
The  story  of  each  flag  is  told  in  full,  and  many 
thrilling  incidents  are  given  of  the  bravery  and 
devotion  of  the  gallant  men  who  carried  them, 
together  with  pathetic  incidents  attending  the 
death  of  color-bearers  who  died  under  their 
folds.  One  page  is  devoted  to  Confederate 
battle-flags,  captured  by  Union  soldiers.  It  is 
a fine  and  unique  collection,  alone  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  Mrs.  Livermore  is  now 
famous  throughout  the  world  as  an  able  and 
highly  gifted  woman.  Her  public  life  began 
with  her  career  in  the  war.  The  first  public 
speech  she  ever  made  was  an  appeal  for  aid  for 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  She  is  a born 
orator.  In  this  volume  she  gives  many  reminis- 
cences of  her  public  life,  with  anecdotes  and 
incidents  gleaned  from  twenty-five  years’  ex- 
perience on  the  platform.  She  tells  how  she 
crossed  the  Mississippi  in  a row-boat  and  faced 
an  audience  for  the  first  time.  Since  that  time 
she  has  delivered  thousands  of  lectures  on 
temperance  and  on  woman’s  work  in  the  war. 
At  her  feet  hundreds  of  thousands  have  sat 
and  listened  with  admiration  and  wonder. 

‘ Show  Us  the  Father.’  By  Minot  J.  Savage, 
Samuel  R.  Calthrop,  Henry  M.  Simmons, 
John  W.  Chadwick,  William  C.  Gannett  and 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Published  by  Charles 
H.  Kerr  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Under  the  above  caption  has  been  gathered 
a series  of  addresses  and  papers  prepared  by 
leading  Unitarian  thinkers  and  writers,  making 
a volume  of  richness  and  power  in  thought  and 
language,  and  expressing  the  theology  of  the 
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best  thinkers  in  that  branch  of  religiotfs  faith. 
Of  these,  the  first,  “The  Change  of  Front  of 
the  Universe,”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Savage 
before  the  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Uni- 
tarian conference  in  1882;  “The  Fullness  of 
God,”  by  Mr.  Calthrop,  at  the  National  con- 
ference at  Saratoga  in  18S6,  and  others  at  other 
important  meetings  of  the  church.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  furnish  a remarkably  clear  and 
able  exposition  of  the  articles  of  faith  held  by 
the  Unitarian  church. 

‘ The  Life  of  La  Fayette,  the  Knight  of 
Liberty  in  Two  Worlds  and  Two  Cen- 
turies.’ By  Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer,  author  of 
‘The  Boys’  Book  of  Famous  Rulers,’  ‘Girls’ 
Book  of  Famous  Queens,’  ‘A  Story-Book  of 
Science,’  etc.  Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Farmer  well  says  that  the  life  of  General 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  two  most  important  epochs  in  the 
history  of  both  France  and  America.  “His 
name  binds  together  those  two  nations  by  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  sympathy  ; and  Washington 
and  La  Fayette  will  forever  be  found  side  by 
side  in  the  annals  of  history.”  The  author  has 
a special  claim  to  attention  in  this  work.  As  a 
large  part  of  the  material  presented  therein  has 
been  gathered  from  French  works  never  before 
translated,  and  which  are  now  out  of  print,  and 
also  from  original  files  of  newspapers  and  vari- 
ous manuscripts  written  by  members  of  the 
La  Fayette  family,  a more  complete  life  of  the 
great  French  hero  is  offered  than  has  before 
appeared  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
The  work  has  been  carefully  and  faithfully 
performed,  with  an  interest  that  seems  to  have 
grown  upon  the  writer  as  it  does  upon  the 
reader,  and  with  that  easy  and  graceful  style 
which  is  carried  upon  all  of  Mrs.  Farmer’s 
works.  As  the  lady  is  a resident  of  Cleveland, 
the  book  must  have  an  especial  interest  in  this 
direction,  although  it  needs  no  special  plea  or 
claim  to  give  it  a welcome  anywhere.  The 
various  and  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  book  abounds  have  been  selected  with 
care,  and  in  special  consideration  of  those 


parts  of  LaFayette’s  career  that  have  usually 
been  passed  over  lightly  in  American  works. 

‘Indiana:  A Redemption  from  Slavery.’ 
Vol.  XII.  of  ‘American  Commonwealths.’ 
By  J.  P.  Dunn,  jr. , author  of  ‘Massacres  of 
the  Mountains,’  and  secretary  of  the  Indi- 
ana Historical  society.  With  a map,  i6mo., 
gilt  top,  $1.25.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  & Company,  Boston.  Received  of 
the  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  a resident  of  Indiana  and  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  its  history.  By  adequate 
knowledge  and  literary  skill  he  is  peculiarly 
competent  to  treat  the  subject  broadly  and  in 
accordance  with  the  scope  of  the  series,  which 
has  been  well  stated  by  a competent  critic : 
“The  books  are  not  mere  state  histories;  they 
are  something  much  more  and  very  much  better 
than  that.  They  are  attempts  to  embody  what 
is  most  distinct  and  peculiar  in  the  political  life 
and  history  of  each  state,  and  to  show  how 
that  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
whole.  The  wide-spread  interest  awakened  in 
the  past  of  our  Nation  will  find  much  to  sat- 
isfy it  in  these  volumes,  for  the  design  is  origi- 
nal and  the  execution  excellent.”  Mr.  Dunn’s 
book  possesses  a special  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  record  of  the  official  and  po- 
litical life  of  William  Henry  Harrison  while 
he  was  governor  of  Indiana  territory,  and 
gives  for  the  first  time  the  details  of  the  strug- 
gle over  the  question  of  slavery  in  that  com- 
monwealth. It  also  contains  a large  number 
of  historical  incidents  that  throw  light  upon 
the  subjugation,  settlement  and  development 
of  the  entire  west. 

‘Wit  and  Humor:  Their  Use  and  Abuse.’ 
By  William  Mathews,  LL.  D.,  author  of 
‘Words:  Their  Use  and  Abuse,’  ‘Oratory 
and  Orators,’  ‘Men,  Places  and  Things.’ 
Published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Professor  Mathews’  facility  for  producing 
books  that  entertain  while  they  instruct  is 
great,  but  not  more  so  than  the  welcome  ex- 
tended to  those  productions  by  the  reading 
public.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  his  books 
are  always  strongly  characteristic,  and  few 
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writers  have  a happier  faculty  of  combining 
entertainment  and  instruction.  This  new  vol- 
ume is  not  a mere  collection  of  funny  things, 
but  a cheery,  chatty  and,  withal,  a philosophic 
treatise — enriched  by  examples  as  a pudding  is 
with  plums — on  wit  and  humor,  showing  the 
difference  between  them,  the  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  their  nature,  and  especially  their 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  uses.  An  analysis 
of  the  wit  and  humor  of  all  classes,  preachers, 
laymen  and  worldlings,  the  surprising  survival 
of  ancient  witticisms,  and  many  other  points  of 
equal  interest,  are  treated  with  the  racy  flavor 
of  one  who  is  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  sub- 
ject. It  is  a book  of  especial  import  in  our  day, 
when  wit  and  humor,  with  their  attendant 
graces,  play  so  important  a part  in  business,  in 
politics,  in  literature  and  in  social  life.  The 
publishers  are  certainly  safe  in  commending 
such  a book  to  the  attention  of  the  cultured  and 
scholarly  as  well  as  the  general  reader  who 
seeks  amusement  only. 

‘Uncle  Tom’s  Tenement.’  A novel.  By 
Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  author  of  ‘The 
Three  Tetons,’  ‘All  Sorts  of  Children,’ 
‘The  Story  of  a Ranch,’  ‘The  Ring  of  Ame- 
thyst,’ etc.  Published  by  The  William  E. 
Smythe  Co.,  Boston. 

While  this  work  is  made  after  the  form  of  a 
novel,  it  is  more — it  is  as  much  a story  and  no 
more,  than  was  the  great  model  after  which  it 
was  formed.  The  author  makes  no  conceal- 
ment that  her  title  and  theme  were  borrowed 
from  and  suggested  by  the  original  ‘ Uncle 
Tom.’  In  her  preface  she  openly  says  : “I  am 
conscious  of  the  contrast  naturally  suggested 
between  the  two  books,  as  well  as  between  the 
two  evils.  I can  only  hope  that  in  subjecting 
myself  to  this  inevitable  criticism  I may  have 
made  evident  my  genuine  humility  in  being 
willing  to  suffer  personally  for  the  sake  of  any 
added  effectiveness  in  the  lessons  I have  tried 
to  teach.”  It  is  evident  that  the  author  is 
genuine  in  her  statement,  for  she  must  suffer 
from  the  comparison  made  with  a story- 
writer  like  Mrs.  Stowe.  At  the  same  time 
she  is  so  thoroughly,  enthusiastically  in 


earnest  in  what  she  says,  and  in  her  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  the  northern  slave  of  labor,  that  her 
book  is  a veritable  tract,  and  strikes  fire  into 
every  sympathetic  heart.  It  is  a series  of 
sketches,  earnest,  zealous,  strong,  vivid.  The 
portrayal  of  character  is  good,  and  the  pro- 
cesses and  results  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
strongly'and  incisively  shown.  The  key-note  of 
the  work  is  struck  in  a quotation  from  the 
original  Uncle  Tom  to  the  original  Cassie : “If 
I get  to  be  as  hard-hearted  as  Sambo  and  as 
wicked,  it  won’t  make  much  odds  to  me  how 
I come  so  ; it’s  the  bein’  so  ; that  ar’s  what  I’m 
a dreadin’.”  Mrs.  Rollins  accentuates  this 
idea.  It  is  not  so  much  the  misery  of  these 
poor  lower  classes — often  they  grow  to  love  the 
slums — it  is  that  they  do  not  feel  their  misery, 
that  in  a dull  way  they  are  content ; above  all, 
it  is  the  utter  loss  of  moral  nature.  The 
apostles  of  kindness  in  the  story  are  Benham, 
an  agreeable  journalist,  and  a young  girl,  both 
individual,  the  former  interesting.  In  his 
rambles  through  the  slums  he  gives  some  vivid 
descriptions  of  tenement  life.  As,  for  example  : 
“ Out  of  every  window  hung  somebody,  a man 
smoking  a pipe,  or  a lank,  forbidding  woman 
with  hair  uncombed,  looking  at  nothing,  only 
leaning  out.  Children — or  were  they  imps  ? — 
were  everywhere  that  men  and  women  were 
not.”  One  is  reminded  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  in  that  wonderful  short  story  of  hers, 
‘The  Lady  of  Shalott.’  To  quote  again  from 
Mrs.  Rollins  : “ Here  it  was  not  hard  work  that 
impressed  you — it  was  a sort  of  horrible  leisure. 
What  were  these  people  doing?  Nothing. 
What  did  they  want  to  do?  Nothing.  What 
could  they  do?  Nothing.  What  were  they 
looking  at?  Nothing.  What  could  you 
do  for  them?  Nothing.  ‘It’s  a French 
Revolution  struck  with  paraylsis,’  he  mur- 
mured. . . . ‘I’m  not  afraid  of  the  peo- 

ple’s rising.  I’m  afraid  of  their  not  rising.’ 

. . . ‘ They  have  lived  in  filth  till  they  pre- 

fer filth.  ...  I heard  of  a woman  the 
other  day  who  even  objected  to  the  clean  halls 
and  stairs  of  an  improved  tenement.  It  was 
too  like  a prison,  she  said — a prison  being  the 
only  other  clean  place  she  had  ever  seen.’  ” 
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The  book  is  one  that  must  cause  sharp  com- 
ment— perhaps  criticism — wherever  read.  That 
it  will  be  read,  and  has  been  widely  read 
already,  the  facts  in  the  case  show  clearly. 
The  moral  that  it  carries  does  not  interfere  at 
all  with  the  power  and  interest  of  the  story, 
but  deepens  it  and  gives  it  a shadowy  meaning 
that  it  could  not  otherwise  possess. 

‘ My  Friend  the  Boss:  A Story  of  To-day.’ 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  author  of 
‘Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,’  ‘In  His  Name,’ 

‘ A Man  Without  a Country,’  etc.,  etc.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  Stilman  Smith  & Company, 
Boston. 

‘ How  They  Lived  in  Hampton:  A Story  of 
Practical  Christianity  Applied  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Woolens.’  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.  D.  Published  by  J.  Stil- 
man Smith  & Company,  Boston. 

The  work  first  named  shows  us  how  the  rich 
men  might  and,  perhaps,  should  spend  their 
money  in  that  ideal  community,  or  state  of 
society,  of  which  Mr.  Hale  dreams,  and  which 
he  has  manfully  used  his  great  genius  and 
greater  heart  to  aid  in  bringing  about.  The 
second  work  named  touches  upon  the  Christian 
relations  of  the  capitalist  and  workman  to  each 
other.  The  lesson  sought  to  be  conveyed 
comes  in  the  form  of  a story;  and  in  the  wed- 
ding together  of  interest  in  the  work,  as  one  of 
fiction,  with  the  moral  idea  sought  to  be 
taught,  no  more  skillful  hand  than  that  of 
Mr.  Hale  can  be  found,  as  his  earlier  efforts 
in  that  direction  well  attest.  The  books  come 
at  a time  when  people  are  seeking  light  not 
only  for  others  but  for  their  own  guidance,  and 
will  help  any  such  into  whose  hands  they  may 
fall. 

‘Outline  Studies  in  the  History  of  the 
Northwest.’  Published  by  Charles  H. 
Kerr  & Co.,  Chicago. 

This  is  a timely  publication  in  this  anniversary 
year  of  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest.  It  is 
prepared  for  the  uses  of  study  clubs,  and  ar- 
ranged to  occupy  fifteen  meetings,  each  meet- 
ing being  devoted  to  a particular  division  of 
the  study,  and  three  special  topics  being  pro- 
vided for  each.  There  is  also  a very  complete 


list  of  books  and  references.  In  view  of  the 
interest  excited  in  this  subject  by  the  celebra- 
tion at  Marietta,  this  little  publication  ought 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a large  number  of  clubs 
and  individual  students,  as  well  in  the  east 
as  in  the  west. 

‘ A Physician’s  Problems.’  By  Charles  Elam, 
M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston. 

‘The  Lover,  and  Selected  Papers  from  The 
Englishman,  Town  Talk,  The  Reader, 
The  Spinster.  ’ By  Richard  Steele.  Pub- 

lished by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

‘ Dreamthorp  : A Book  of  Essays  Written 
in  the  Country.’  By  Alexander  Smith,  au- 
thor of  ‘A  Life  Drama,’  ‘City  Poems,’  etc. 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston.  Re- 
ceived of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland. 

The  three  works  above  named  are  portions 
of  the  “Good  Company”  series  which  are 
being  rapidly  issued  by  Lee  & Shepard,  of 
which  commendatory  mention  has  been  already 
made  in  these  pages.  The  authors  will  be 
readily  recognized  as  among  the  foremost  of 
their  day,  and  the  best  judgment  has  been 
evinced  in  the  selection  of  authors  and  subjects 
in  every  volume  yet  given  place  in  this  series. 
Its  popularity  was  assured  from  the  first. 

The  following  pamphlets  and  other  minor 
publications  have  been  received  : 

‘Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  While  in 
Command  of  Colonel  Josiah  Snelling.’ 
By  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  D.  D.  Reprinted 
from  The  Magazine  of  Western  History, 
Cleveland. 

‘Matthew  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  Lewes,  Del- 
aware.’ By  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill.  Extracted 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography  for  March,  1884.  Philadel- 
phia, 1888. 

‘Guide-book  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky  ; Historical,  Scientific  and  De- 
scriptive.' By  Horace  C.  Hovey.  With  map 
and  illustrations.  Published  by  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

‘ Memorial  upon  the  Death  of  Israel 
Ward  Andrews,  by  the  Marietta  College 
Club  of  Cincinnati.’  Printed  by  the  Marietta 
college  club. 
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OWEN  BROWN’S  ESCAPE  FROM  HARPER’S  FERRY. 


In  July,  1877,  while  seeking  summer 
rest, I found  myself  on  Put-in-Bay  island, 
and  soon  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Owen  Brown,  the  bachelor  son  of  the 
hero  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  was  then 
the  sole  resident  of  Gibraltar  island 
and  custodian  of  Jay  Cooke’s  stone 
mansion,  that  was  dark  and  closed,  ex- 
cept in  the  little  rear  kitchen  that 
Brown  occupied  as  his  own. 

A man  near  the  middle  height,  with 
a long  sandy  beard  streaked  with 
threads  of  silver,  hair  dark  for  one  of 
fifty-two,  bushy  eyebrows,  from  under 
which  looked  eyes  as  pleasant  as  a 
woman’s,  a mark  all  over  him  of  “ Old 
Ossawattomie,”  whom  he,  of  all  the 
sons,  is  said  to  most  closely  resemble — 
this  was  Owen  Brown  as  I saw  him 
first.  He  wore  a shirt  made  of  some 
1 


common  stuff,  a loose  vest  of  gray,  and 
bore  all  over  him  the  impress  of  a 
farmer  who  was  ready  for  his  daily 
toil  in  the  fields. 

The  room  into  which  he  invited  me 
was  small,  but  was  clean,  and  as  neat  as 
could  be  expected  where  no  woman’s 
touch  had  been.  It  was  full  of  every- 
thing— boots,  shoes,  cooking  utensils, 
newspaper  files,  fishing-tackle,  guns, 
clothing  and  trinkets.  Noting  the 
books  and  papers,  I said  : “You  read 

much  ? Do  you  not  get  lonesome  here 
in  the  nights  and  the  long  days  of  win- 
ter?” 

“ I might  if  I had  no  chance  for  read- 
ing or  thought.  People  ask  me  how  I 
kill  time.  I have  ever  found  that  it 
kills  itself  fast  enough — faster  than  I 
wish.  There  is  a good  library  here, 
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and  I have  the  use  of  that.  And  then 
there  are  the  newspapers.” 

“ You  live  here  alone,  the  year  in  and 
out  ?” 

“ The  dog  is  with  me.” 

“Only  a hermit  could.” 

“ I don’t  know.  The  birds  stay  all 
summer,  and  seem  to  like  it.” 

All  this  time  he  had  been  clearing 
away  the  remains  of  his  breakfast. 
Then,  taking  a couple  of  chairs,  we 
moved  outside,  and,  on  the  bluff  over- 
looking Perry’s  battlefield,  we  sat  down 
and  talked  long  and  earnestly  of  the 
stirring  scenes  amid  which  much  of  his 
life  had  been  passed.  In  it  all  he  left 
himself  in  the  background  or  altogether 
outside,  and  placed  to  the  front  the 
rugged  figure  of  his  father.  His  man- 
ner of  speech  was  half  of  the  child  and 
half  of  the  philosopher.  Sometimes 
there  would  drop  in  an  odd  expression 
or  a thought  foreign  to  the  subject,  and 
I could  readily  see  how  the  casual  ob- 
server would  be  led,  as  some  across  the 
bay  had  been,  to  call  him  “eccentric,” 
and  to  believe  that  the  long  loneliness  of 
his  home  and  the  stress  of  much  think- 
ing in  solitude  had  given  an  unhealthy 
bias  to  a mind  that  was  as  open  to  ex- 
ternal impressions  as  that  of  a child. 
But  often  there  would  come  a clear-cut, 
sharp  and  searching  thought  that 
showed  he  had  gone,  in  his  humble 
way,  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  could 
preach  a doctrine  that  men  could  afford 
to  live  by.  Of  slavery  he  said  : “ ‘As 

you  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  you  even  so  unto  them.’  That 
contains  the  whole  truth.  In  all  times 


there  have  been  slaves — but  always 
slaves  against  their  wish.” 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
this  remark  was  dropped:  “Perhaps 

you  have  never  married  because  you 
have  been  too  busy  ?” 

“ Hardly,”  was  the  answer.  “ There 
are  men  who  fix  their  affections  on  one, 
and,  losing  that  one,  remain  single  ever 
after.”  The  sadness  of  his  tone  gave  a 
clew  to  that  which  was  left  unsaid. 

In  the  evening,  while  the  band  in  the 
Put-in-bay  house  was  playing,  many 
happy  couples  dancing,  and  an  oc- 
casional rocket  shooting  off  over  the 
dark  waters  of  the  bay — it  was  the 
fourth  of  July — Owen  rowed  across,  as 
he  had  promised,  to  give  me  a few 
hours  and  tell  for  the  first  time  in  years 
the  story  of  his  escape  from  Harper’s 
Ferry — for  he  was  there,  although 
taking  no  part  in  the  fight.  He  was  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  and  wore  a pair  of 
neat  cloth  slippers.  His  hair  and 
whiskers  were  carefully  brushed,  and  in 
sturdy  manhood  he  was  the  peer  of  any 
man  present.  “ I feel  a little  out  of 
place,”  said  he,  “ being  used  to  living 
so  much  alone.  But  having  promised, 
I am  here.”  Fairly  seated  where  the 
rockets  and  shafts  of  light,  with  their 
reflections  in  the  water,  could  be  seen, 
and  where  the  speech-making  that  had 
commenced  below  came  up  as  a patri- 
otic hum  that  served  as  .an  accompa- 
niment to  the  tale,  the  son  of  old  John 
Brown  told  of  the  time  when  the  shadow 
of  death  hung  over  himself  and  the 
little  band  of  fugitives  who  were  with 
him  in  the  mountains. 
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The  blow  at  Harper’s  Ferry  was 
struck  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  October 
16,  1859.  Brown  had  been  quietly  living 
under  the  name  of  Isaac  Smith  on  the 
Kennedy  farm,  five  miles  above  the 
town,  and  had  gathered  there,  seven- 
teen whites  and  five  blacks,  all  men  on 
whom  he  could  depend,  and  who  had 
promised  to  remain  with  him  to  the 
death.  October  24  was  the  day  fixed  for 
the  uprising,  by  which  time  John,  junior, 
and  others  were  to  be  with  him.  But 
he  found  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
to  the  authorities,  and  lest  such  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  as  to  make  the 
success  of  his  plan  impossible,  he  de- 
cided to  strike  the  blow  on  the  night  of 
the  sixteenth.  Not  a voice  was  raised  in 
objection,  and,  leaving  three  to  guard 
the  stores  at  the  farm-house,  he  marched 
away  in  the  darkness  with  the  rest. 

All  that  was  done  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
belongs  to  history.  This  touches  only 
the  fortunes  of  the  three  who  were  left 
on  duty  upon  the  mountain-side — Owen 
Brown,  Barclay  Coppac  and  Frank  J. 
Merriam.  “ As  neither  of  the  young 
men  had  been  with  us  in  Kansas,”  said 
Owen,  “ and  as  I knew  we  might  be 
called  on  at  any  moment,  I stood  guard 
all  night  myself.  Before  morning  the 
rain  had  set  in,  and  about  six  o’clock  I 
could  hear  the  firing  of  guns  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  town.  We  waited  in  great 
anxiety,  but  nothing  was  seen  or  heard 
until  eleven  o’clock,  when  a colored 
man  came  up  with  a four-horse  wagon, 
after  arms.  One  of  the  white  men 
came  with  him.  We  loaded  up  as  rap- 
idly as  we  could  with  powder,  rifles 
and  revolvers,  and  the  wagon  drove 


away  to  a school-house  about  a mile 
above  the  ferry,  where  the  arms  were 
to  be  stored.  Between  two  and  three 
we  heard  a great  deal  of  firing  down 
below. 

“An  hour  or  so  later  a black  man 
rode  up  on  horseback  and  told  us  to  go 
down  and  help  in  the  fight.  We  felt 
that  we  must  go,  whether  we  had 
authority  from  my  father  or  not.  We 
armed  ourselves  with  revolvers  and 
rifles  and  started  toward  the  ferry — we 
three  afoot  and  the  Negro  on  horse- 
back. In  a short  time  we  saw  a man 
coming  toward  us  in  the  dusk.  I or- 
dered him  to  halt,  and,  as  he  did  so,  I 
recognized  him  as  Charles  P.  Tidd,  one 
of  my  father’s  men.  He  had  been  on 
duty  at  the  school-house.  He  said 
that  the  little  band  at  the  arsenal  were 
all  hemmed  in  ; that  many  of  them  had 
been  killed,  and  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  any  of  them  to  escape.  He 
said  our  only  chance  was  to  get  away 
before  the  country  was  aroused,  but  we 
did  not  like  to  go  until  we  knew  there 
was  no  way  of  help.  We  moved  on 
toward  the  school-house,  and  when 
near  it  we  met  a man  and  ordered  him 
to  halt,  just  as  he  had  brought  his  gun 
up  and  ordered  us  to  do  the  same.  We 
recognized  him  as  John  E.  Cook,  who 
had  been  with  us  in  Kansas.  He  told 
us  that  all  the  men  had  been  killed  ex- 
cept seven ; that  my  father  had  been 
fatally  shot,  and  that  every  avenue  lead- 
ing to  or  from  the  ferry  was  guarded 
by  hundreds  of  troops.” 

A short  consultation  was  held  in  the 
darkness,  the  rain  drizzling  down  upon 
them  through  the  branches  of  a tree 
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under  which  they  stood,  and  the  night 
wind  sweeping  down  the  mountain-side. 
It  was  a moment  of  uncertainty,  of 
doubt  and  desperate  danger.  They 
were  not  the  men  to  abandon  their 
friends  without  an  effort.  They  de- 
cided to  move  on  to  the  school-house 
and  aid  any  of  the  blacks  who  might 
still  be  waiting  for  them  there.  They 
crept  close  to  the  building  and  whistled. 
There  was  no  answer.  The  thought 
came  to  them  that  the  enemy  might 
already  be  in  possession.  Brown  and 
Tidd  drew  their  revolvers,  crept  into 
the  school-house,  lighted  a candle  and 
found  it  deserted.  In  one  corner  stood 
a barrel  of  sweet  biscuit  that  Owen  had 
made.  He  thrust  a number  of  them 
into  a bag  and  into  another  put  some 
twenty  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Then 
they  crept  out  and  rejoined  their  com- 
rades. 

The  party  now  consisted  of  Brown, 
Tidd,  Cook,  Merriam,  Coppac  and  the 
Negro.  “ We  lingered  about  for  an 
hour,”  continued  Owen,  “ to  see  if  any 
more  of  the  black  men  were  about  and 
wished  to  go  with  us.  We  heard  no 
response  to  our  calls,  and  no  sound  of 
any  kind  except  the  rain  and  some 
sharp  firing  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  We 
saw  we  could  be  of  no  help  and  decided 
to  get  away  while  there  was  yet  time. 
We  slung  the  two  bags  across  the  horse 
and  moved  back  to  the  Kennedy  farm- 
house. Here  we  made  a hasty  supper, 
and,  taking  such  needed  things  as  we 
could  lay  hands  on,  moved  up  the 
mountain.  We  turned  the  horse  loose. 
After  proceeding  about  a mile  we  turned 
into  a laurel  bush  and  made  our  beds 


as  well  as  we  could  in  the  cold  and 
rain.  Each  man  had  a woolen  and  a 
rubber  blanket.  I was  something  of  a 
woodsman  and  knew  the  lay  of  the 
mountains.  I hastily  outlined  my  plan, 
which  was  to  follow  the  mountain  range 
as  nearly  northwesterly  as  we  could  and 
work  our  way  to  our  friends  in  Ohio  or 
across  to  Canada.  We  must  hide  by 
day  and  travel  by  night ; shun  the 
traveled  roads,  make  no  fires  and  keep 
as  close  from  sight  as  possible  until 
reaching  some  point  in  Pennsylvania 
where  we  could  depend  on  friends. 

“ The  boys  turned  in  and  went  to 
sleep.  I sat  up  and  watched.  The 
black  man  began  to  complain  of 
not  being  well,  and  from  several 
circumstances  I was  afraid  he  in- 
tended to  give  us  the  slip,  and  if  he 
should  go  back  his  only  chance  of 
safety  would  be  to  tell  on  us.  I must 
have  slept  for  a few  moments,  for  when 
I woke  the  man  was  gone.  We  hunted 
for  him  in  vain,  and  then  decided  we 
must  move  at  once  and  change  our 
plans  as  far  as  was  possible.  We  loaded 
up  and  started  to  make  a point  three 
miles  away  before  daybreak.  Each 
man  had  two  guns,  a couple  of  revolv- 
ers and  a cartridge  box.  I had  about 
fifty  pounds  of  provisions  in  addition. 
We  worked  our  way  across  beyond  a 
highway,  and  had  just  got  into  a thick 
copse,  when  eight  armed  men  rode 
p^st.  We  hid  in  the  thicket  and  re- 
mained all  day.  We  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  fight  to  the  last  and  never  be 
captured  alive.  Toward  evening  we 
dropped  down  toward  the  edge  of  a 
clearing.  I was  in  the  lead  and  soon 
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saw  a man  with  a bag  on  his  back  com- 
ing toward  us.  I made  a signal  and 
the  boys  all  dropped  to  the  ground. 
He  must  have  seen  us,  but,  as  we  each 
carried  two  guns,  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  keep  his  eyes  in  front  of  him  and 
give  no  sign.  We  soon  saw  a man  ride 
by  on  a hard  gallop  and  heard  him  cry 
that  a lot  of  John  Brown’s  men  were 
coming  to  massacre  everybody  in  the 
valley.  We  crossed  over  tto  another 
mountain,  and,  keeping  the  north  star 
for  our  guide,  hurried  onward.  We 
kept  just  above  the  clearings  and  when 
daybreak  came  would  go  up  to  the 
summit  and  hide.”  Owen  said  that  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  controlling 
Cook,  who  was  determined  that  they 
should  seize  horses  and  fight  their  way 
northward  along  the  public  highways. 

“ We  kept  on  for  five  or  six  days,” 
continuing  the  narrative,  “ and  when 
our  food  gave  out  lived  on  corn  still 
found  in  the  shock  and  potatoes  dug  in 
the  fields  we  might  pass.  Once,  toward 
morning,  despite  all  I could  do,  the 
boys  would  build  a fire.  It  was  well 
under  way,  when  we  heard  the  baying 
of  hounds  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
We  kicked  the  embers  apart,  took  up 
our  guns  and  started,  determined  to 
fight  if  followed.  The  dogs  grew  nearer, 
and  when  close  to  us  a red  fox  swept 
past  with  the  pack  in  full  pursuit.  We 
made  no  further  halt  then,  but  kept  on. 
We  had  all  grown  weak  and  worn  out. 
We  staggered  along  at  times  and  could 
not  sit  down  for  a moment  without 
going  to  sleep.  We  finally  approached 
a place  that  I had  all  along  felt  would  be 
the  most  perilous  part  of  our  journey. 
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It  was  a gap  in  the  mountains  on  the 
pike  below  Boonesboro  from  Hagers- 
town to  Baltimore.  That  was  our  only 
road  out  of  Maryland,  and  we  knew 
it  would  be  watched.  From  the  firing 
of  guns  about  us  and  the  commotion 
seen  at  various  points,  we  knew  a sharp 
search  for  us  was  being  carried  on.  As 
we  approached  the  gap  we  heard  the 
baying  of  hounds  in  all  directions,  and 
we  knew  that  where  there  were  so  many 
dogs  there  were  men  in  plenty.  Sud- 
denly the  plain  opened  out  before  us, 
and  there  a hundred  fires  burned — 
showing  that  a camp  had  been  set  down 
there  to  wait  for  the  large  body  of  men 
who  we  afterward  learned  were  sup- 
posed to  be  with  Cook  on  a flight  to 
the  northward.  Cook,  you  see,  had 
been  a school-teacher  in  that  section 
for  some  time  and  was  well  known. 
We  retraced  our  steps  for  nearly  a mile 
and  took  a road  that  led  straight  down 
the  mountain.  We  knew  that  our  lives 
depended  on  getting  across  the  Balti- 
more pike  before  daylight.  By  terrible 
work,  by  exertions  that  seemed  impos- 
sible for  our  weakness,  we  got  across  at 
last  and  hid  away  before  thebreak  of  day. 
At  night  we  again  kept  on,  and  in  a day 
or  so,,  where  the  woods  were  dense,  we 
dared  walk  some  in  daytime  as  well 
as  at  night.” 

The  story  of  their  adventures  would 
fill  a book,  but  only  the  main  points 
can  be  set  down  here.  Cook  and  Tidd 
had  a quarrel,  and  it  took  all  of  Brown’s 
care  to  keep  them  from  blows  in  the 
midst  of  their  danger.  They  kept  their 
faces  set  in  the  direction  of  Chambers- 
burg,  where  Cook’s  wife  and  boy  were 
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waiting.  Against  Brown’s  persuasion 
Cook  went  down  into  a settlement  after 
food,  was  suspected,  arrested,  taken  to 
Chambersburg  jail  and  afterward  hung. 
They  waited  for  him  as  long  as  they 
dared,  and  then,  with  added  heaviness 
of  heart,  took  up  their  stealthy  and 
dangerous  tramp.  When  they  neared 
Chambersburg,  Coppac  and  Tidd  aston- 
ished their  companions  by  stating  that 
they  must  leave  them.  They  declared 
that  Merriarn  was  so  weak  that  he 
could  not  get  into  the  town  before  day- 
break, but  as  Brown  knew  their  only 
chance  of  life  was  to  keep  together,  he 
encouraged  Merriarn,  and  they  kept  up 
with  the  other  two.  They  touched  the 
edge  of  Chambersburg,  and  found  a 
house  where  they  had  expected  help 
guarded  by  armed  men.  They  hid  in  a 
thicket,  and  during  the  day  a cold  rain 
and  mist  came  on.  A railroad  track 
ran  near  them,  and  a train  moved  by 
that  they  afterward  learned  had  taken 
Cook  to  Charleston  and  his  death.  As 
Merriarn  was  so  weak  they  decided 
to  take  the  risk  of  sending  him  north 
by  rail.  As  they  lay  in  the  copse 
Brown  clipped  off  his  beard  and  in  other 
little  ways  disguised  him  as  he  could. 
At  night  he  was  led  to  the  railroad 
track,  given  some  money,  and  told  to 
walk  to  a station  out  of  town  and  there 
board  a train.  He  did  so,  and  got 
away  in  safety.  Tidd,  Brown  and 
Coppac  left  in  the  bush  all  their  arms 
except  one  revolver  and  one  gun  apiece. 
They  forded  a stream  and  were  wet 
through,  and  that  night  slept  in  a barn. 
Brown  heard  some  chickens  on  a roost 
above  him  and  tried  to  get  them,  but 


was  unable  to  reach  them.  They  still 
lived  on  dry  corn  plucked  in  the  fields. 
They  were  compelled  to  halt  a couple 
of  days  in  a little  shanty  in  the  woods 
to  nurse  Tidd,  who  had  overeaten  of 
some  chickens  they  had  “ caught.” 
After  awhile  they  took  the  public  roads 
by  nights.  When  well  up  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, after  having  been  seen  by  many 
and  talking  here  and  there,  they  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  a night’s  lodging  at  a 
comfortable  farm-house  on  the  road. 
Here  they  saw  for  the  first  time  an  ac- 
count of  the  fight  at  the  ferry,  the  cap- 
ture of  Cook,  and  all  that  had  happened 
during  their  wanderings.  It  was  then 
November  4,  and  they  had  been  about 
three  weeks  on  the  road.  At  one  time, 
when  they  had  asked  an  old  Quaker  to 
house  them  over  night,  he  took  them  in 
and  then  calmly  said  he  knew  them — that 
they  were  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  He 
kept  them  a day  or  so,  would  take  no 
pay,  loaded  them  with  provisions  and 
directed  them  to  the  home  of  a cousin  of 
his,  also  a Quaker,  some  forty  miles 
away.  They  reached  the  party  named 
and  were  sheltered. 

Here  they  were  near  friends  and 
could  move  with  more  freedom.  Cop- 
pac at  this  point  took  the  stage  for  his 
home  in  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio.  Later  he  enlisted  in  an  Ohio 
company,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  and  died  in  aid  of  the  cause  he 
loved.  Tidd  and  Brown  started  north- 
ward on  foot.  They  reached  friends  in 
the  oil  region  and  kept  in  hiding  at  one 
place  or  another  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Rebellion  transformed  them  from 
fugitives  and  malefactors  into  patriots 
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and  heroes.  Tidd  enlisted  and  died  of 
fever  in  the  army.  Owen  could  not 
pass  inspection  because  he  had  been  a 
cripple  from  boyhood,  his  right  arm 
having  been  seriously  injured  so  that 
he  had  only  a partial  use  of  it.  But  he 


did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  for  his 
country’s  cause  and  is  passing  his  re- 
maining years  in  quiet,  far  away  from 
the  busy  world. 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 
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Here  is  historic  ground,  and  one  can 
hardly  press  a foot  of  sod  or  cross  a 
rill  of  water  about  which  some  legend  or 
reminiscence  does  not  cluster — whether  of 
Indian  life  or  warfare,  the  brave  suffer- 
ings of  the  pioneer,  the  dark  scenes  of 
1812,  the  deeds  by  which  Wayne  and 
Harrison  or  Perry  won  the  fair  land  from 
savage  desolation  or  foreign  rule,  or  the 
more  quiet  achievements  by  which  civiliza- 
tion redeemed  it  from  the  wilderness,  and 
has  held  it  as  its  own.  From  the  earliest 
days  the  haven  behind  Cedar  Point  .and 
Johnson’s  island  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a favorable  place  of  shelter,  and  as 
offering  a point  where  the  commerce  of 
the  waters  and  the  commerce  of  the  land 
could  meet  for  the  creation  of  a great 
mart  of  trade.  This  century  was  but  ten 
years  old  when  John  Garrison,*  seeking 

* We  have  Mr.  Garrison’s  own  narration  of  that 
venture:  “ I finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  on 
Sandusky  bay  there  was  destined  to  be  a point  of 
importance  as  a business  place.  The  land  was  not 
in  market  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  were  cov- 
ered with  the  camps  of  Indians.  Here  I deter- 
mined to  pitch  my  camp,  and  at  once  employed 
some  men  to  assist  me,  and  built  a cabin  to  live  in, 
twenty  feet  square,  and  an  addition  ten  feet  wide  for 
a store.  It  required  but  a few  days  to  complete  the 
whole.  My  family  moved  into  the  house,  and  I 
moved  my  goods  into  the  store  and  commenced  sell- 


for  some  place  of  business  vantage  for  the 
present  an  J promise  for  the  future,  erected 
the  first  log  cabin  of  Sandusky,  placing  it 
where  Water  street  now  lies,  between 
Wayne  street  and  Columbus.  Ten  miles 
away  lived  his  nearest  white  neighbors — 
Jonas  and  Michael  Gibbs,  adventure  us 
pioneers  from  Vermont,  who  had  made 
their  home  near  Pipe  creek.  While  the 
word  “ Sandusky  ” f was  one  long  familiar 
to  the  Indian,  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
place  upon  which  Garrison  had  reared  his 
home — known  then  as  “ Ogontz  Place,” 
from  that  famous  chief  of  the  Ottawa 
tribe,  who  had  been  educated  and  sent 
there  by  a Canadian  Missionary  society. 
One  of  the  white  neighbors  of  Garrison 
above  referred  to,  Michael  Gibbs,  and  a 
companion  named  Buell,  were  soon  made 
unfortunate  examples  or  illustrations  of 

ing  to  the  Indians  and  settlers.  Mine  was  the  first 
store  ever  opened  in  Huron  county,  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Sandusky  with  its  score  of  fine 
stores,  churches,  railroads,  etc.’’— ' The  Firelands 
Pioneer , ’ Vol.  VI. , Izcne,  iS6j,  p.  40. 

+ As  early  as  1734  Charlevoix,  in  his  history  of 
New  France,  gives  the  origin  of  the  name  Sandusky 
as  “Chinouski,”  while  John  Johnson,  formerly  an 
Indian  agent  in  Ohio,  in  his  vocabulary  of  Wyandot 
words,  gives  the  name  of  Sandusky  river  as  ‘ ‘ San- 
dustee,”  or  “Water  within  water  pools.”  Honora- 
ble Joseph  M.  Root,  in  an  address  before  the  Fire- 
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the  dangers  which  daily  and  nightly  sur- 
rounded the  pioneers  in  these  wilds  of  Ohio, 
being  murdered  by  two  Indians  in  1812. 
One  of  the  offenders,  Omeek  or  Omic, 
was  taken  to  Cleveland  and  hanged,  while 
the  other,  Semo,  fearing  a like  fate,  sought 
his  way  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  by 
using  his  rifle  upon  himself. 

Mr.  Garrison’s  career,  as  the  first  and 
forerunner  of  the  many  enterprising  men 
who  have  engaged  in  business  upon  San- 
dusky bay,  was  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
alloyed security  or  success.  We  have  the 
outcome  in  his  own  words.  Certain 
hostile  movements  of  the  Indians  had 
been  noted  : “ This  alarmed  us,  for  there 
was  but  one  family  living  within  ten  miles 
of  us  ; they  lived  about  a half  a mile  off. 
Both  families  became  very  uneasy,  and  we 
finally  determined  to  pack  up  our  effects 
and  leave  as  soon  as  we  could.  We  had 
each  a pair  of  good  horses  and  we  made 

lands  Historical  society,  at  Wakeman,  in  September, 
1862,  furnished  us  with  the  following  interesting 
statement  on  that  point : “ Thirty-two  years  ago  I 
became  acquainted  with  William  Walker,  a Wyan- 
dot of  mixed  blood,  of  much  native  intelligence  and 
some  culture.  From  him  I learned  that  Sandusky,  or 
Sah-un-dus-kee,  as  he  pronounced  it,  was  a Wyandot 
word,  which,  like  most  Indian  proper  names,  was 
compounded  of  many  simple  words.  Its  simplest 
meaning  he  said  was  ‘ clear  water,’  literally  water  not 
concealing  the  ground  ; but  that  it  had  a manifold 
application,  and  by  slight  changes  in  pronunciation 
and  gesticulations  it  was  made  to  indicate  many  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  clear  water.  As,  for  instance,  still, 
which  was  applied  to  the  bay,  and  running,  which 
described  the  river.  Leaping  meant  falls,  and  upper 
leaping  and  lower  leaping  of  course  designated  Up- 
per Falls  and  Lower  Falls,  or  Upper  and  Lower 
Sandusky  ; and  last,  and  least,  was  Little  Sandusky, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  two  conflu- 
ent brooks  first  made  the  Sandusky  rirer.  Here  we 
have  no  less  than  five  distinct  Indian  names,  each 
importing  a different  thing,  and  yet  all  expressed  by 
a single  word.  ” 


us  each  a strong  sled,  and  took  our 
families  and  started  south.  We  traveled 
three  days  without  roads  and  without  see- 
ing a human  being  except  ourselves.  We 
arrived  at  Fredericktown  on  the  third  day, 
where  we  left  our  families  and  returned 
with  some  teams  which  we  hired  to  go 
after  our  goods.  This  was  the  last  of 
February,  1812.  The  war  immediately 
commenced  and  the  Indians  took  what  we 
left.”  Mr.  Garrison  sold  goods  for  a time 
in  Fredericktown,  served  in  the  War  of 
1812,  filled  various  positions  and  lived  in 
various  places,  and  died  in  January,  1865, 
when  nearly  ninety-two  years  of  age. 

The  declaration  of  war,  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  Hull  at  Detroit,  rendered 
life  along  the  southern  border  of  the  lake 
one  of  constant  danger  and  alarm,  and  as 
one  has  well  said  of  the  early  part  of  that 
dark  period : “ The  fall  of  the  forest 

tree,  the  moaning  of  the  winds,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  hunter’s  rifle,  alike  startled 
the  inhabitants ; the  wife  and  mother 
trembled  for  her  absent  husband  or  her 
still  more  defenceless  little  ones.”  By 
1816  affairs  had  so  quieted  that  the  atten- 
tion of  enterprising  men  was  again  turned 
toward  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  an 
actual  settlement  commenced.  Honorable 
Zalmon  Wildman  of  Danbury,  Connecti- 
cut, claimed  to  own  the  greater  part  of 
what  was  known  as  the  “ city  tract,” 
an  interest  in  which  property  was  also 
claimed  by  Isaac  Mills,  also  of  Con- 
necticut. A compromise  was  effected 
by  which  Mr.  Wildman  was  made  undis- 
puted owner  of  three-fourths  of  the  land, 
the  remainder  being  settled  as  secure  to 
Mr.  Mills.  The  former  promptly  laid  out 
a town,  to  which  he  gave  the  imported 
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and  prosaic  name  of  Portland,  and  in 
1817  erected  the  first  frame  building,  long 
known  as  “ the  Old  White  Store,”  back 
of  which  he  built  a dock  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  traffic  of  the  place.  Moors 
Farwell  and  L.  Farwell  soon  added  an- 
other dock  ; and  a long  step  onward  was 
taken  in  the  career  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment when  Messrs.  Wildman  and  Mills 
laid  out  a town,  to  which  the  name  of  San- 
dusky City  was  appropriately  given — link- 
ing thus  the  Indian  appellation  to  the 
changed  order  of  affairs.  Evidences  of  a 
sure  foothold  of  civilization  were  rapidly 
furnished — Marsh’s  tavern,  at  the  corner 
of  Wayne  and  Water  streets,  added  to  it- 
self the  prouder  name  of  “ Steamboat 
Hotel  ” when  that  ambitious  and  some- 
what ridiculous  first  steamboat  of  Lake 
Erie — Walk- In- The- Water — began  to 
make  regular  stops  at  the  little  settlement. 
The  glory  and  novelty  of  this  title  in  turn 
wore  off,  when  Alexander  M.  Porter,  some 
years  later,  ran  a veranda  across  the  front 
of  the  building,  and  from  thenceforth  it 
was  known  as  Veranda  Hotel.  Men  from 
the  east,  who  have  marked  themselves 
upon  the  history  of  the  place,  rapidly  fol- 
lowed each  other.  George  Anderson,  M.  D., 
hung  out  a doctor’s  shingle ; Eleuthe- 
ros  Cooke,  in  1821,  became  the  first  resi- 
dent lawyer,  and  was  followed  a year  later 
by  F.  D.  Parish.  A post-office  was  estab- 
lished in  1818.  On  April  24,  1822,  David 
Campbell  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Sandusky  Clarion.  “ It  was  printed  at 
Sandusky  City,”  C.  P.  Wickham  tells  us, 
“ and  purported  to  be  published  by  Camp- 
bell & Champlin ; but  Mr.  Champlin  hav- 
ing been  detained  in  the  state  of  New 


York  by  sickness  and  death  in  his  family, 
he  never  had  any  actual  participation  in 
the  publication  of  the  paper,  and  his  name 
was  shortly  withdrawn.  Mr.  Campbell 
continued  its  publication,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  it  was  unbroken  during  the 
twenty-nine  years  of  its  existence.  . . . 

During  the  last  three  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Clarion  there  was  issued  from 
the  same  office  a paper  called  the  Daily 
Sanduskian.  In  1851  the  Clarion  was 
sold  to  Messrs.  Earl  Bill  and  Clark  Wag- 
goner, who  immediately  commenced  in  its 
stead  the  publication  of  the  Commercial 
Register , daily,  tri-weekly  and  weekly  ” — 
the  forerunner  of  the  Register  of  to-day. 

By  1822  Sandusky  City  contained  some 
forty  buildings,  with  three  hundred  inhab- 
itants or  more.  The  commission  and 
lumber  business  had  been  already  com- 
menced, in  addition  to  the  usual  trades 
sure  to  be  the  first  in  demand  in  a new 
settlement.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  steady  communication  was  opened 
with  the  outside  world  by  means  of  a stage 
route  to  Columbus  and  a tri-monthly  visit 
from  the  steamboat  Superior,  that  stopped 
on  her  way  up  and  down,  between  Buf- 
falo and  Detroit.  Other  evidences  of 
material  success  were  presented,  and  yet 
it  was  not  a pathway  of  roses  by  which 
the  pioneer  business  men  found  their  way  to 
the  better  days  that  increased  advantages 
and  the  rewards  of  faithful  labor  event- 
ually brought.  We  can  hardly,  in  this 
connection,  pass  by  a picture  drawn  of 
those  days  by  Honorable  Eleutheros 
Cooke,  who.  saw  all  that  he  relates  and 
experienced  much  in  his  own  personal 
experiences.  “ In  those  early  days  of  the 
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Firelands,”  he  tells  us,*  “the  farmers 
had  no  market  for  their  surplus  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  new-comers,  and  a very 
limited  demand  at  Detroit,  and  the  small 
military  posts  at  Mackinac  and  Green 
Bay.  The  grain  trade  with  New  Orleans 
had  uniformly  involved  in  ruin  all  who 
had  adventured  upon  it ; besides,  it  was 
too  far  distant  from  northern  Ohio.  In 
the  absence  of  the  New  York  canal,  not 
a bushel  of  wheat  or  corn  could  ever  have 
been  sent,  without  total  loss,  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  lowest  price  for  trans- 
portation for  less  than  a quarter  of  the 
distance,  to-wit,  from  Rochester,  New 
York,  to  Albany,  was  fifty  cents,  or  at  the 
rate  of  some  two  dollars  per  bushel  from 
the  Firelands  to  New  York.  All  kinds  of 
trade  were  necessarily  carried  on  by  barter, 
and  as  one  instance  of  the  astounding 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  two  lead- 
ing articles  of  trade,  before  and  after  the 
completion  of  that  canal,  I have  known  at 
an  early  day  four  barrels  of  flour  paid  for 
one  barrel  of  salt ! Since  its  completion, 
I have  known  o?ie  barrel  of  flour  buy  ten 
barrels  of  salt ! 

“About  the  year  1820,  money  became 
so  scarce  that  farmers  were  in  the  practice 
of  saving  and  laying  up  sixpences  and 
shillings  for  many  months,  to  meet  the 
payment  of  the  taxes.  The  most  severe 
and  crushing  embarrassment  was  every- 
where felt  as  the  necessary  result.  Many 
settlers,  finding  themselves  unable  to  pay 
for  their  lands,  abandoned  their  improve- 
ments and  removed  farther  west.  Our 

* In  an  oration  delivered  on  July  4,  1857,  at  the 
pioneer  celebration  in  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


prospective  prosperity,  therefore,  as  a thriv- 
ing agricultural  community,  was  truly  de- 
plorable. But  light  at  length  loomed  up 
in  the  east — the  New  York  canal  was  pro- 
jected. Until  the  certainty  of  its  con- 
struction was  decided,  many  I happened 
to  know,  and  myself  among  the  number, 
were  undetermined  whether  to  remain  on 
the  Firelands ; but  the  question  was 
soon  decided.  . . That  great  work 

has  been  now  long  completed,  and  the 
fertile  fields  and  plains  of  the  Firelands 
have,  in  practical  effect,  been  placed  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  From  this 
period  we  date  the  commencement  of 
our  prosperity.” 

True  to  the  traditions  of  the  lands 
whence  they  came,  the  first  settlers 
of  Sandusky  had  barely  secured  to  them- 
selves a habitation  and  sown  their  first 
seed,  before  they  cast  about  for  means  by 
which  their  children  might  at  least  be 
taught  the  rudiments  of  education ; and 
near  the  year  1818  a log  cabin  became  a 
school-house,  and  a young  lady,  Miss 
Stimpson,  secured  as  teacher.  The  year 
following,  the  Congregational  church 
of  Sandusky  was  organized,  the  services  of 
which  were  first  conducted  by  Revs.  John 
Seward  and  Joseph  Treat,  missionaries  of 
the  Connecticut  Missionary  society.  In 
1823  visits  were  commenced  from  Revs. 
Petty  and  McIntyre,  circuit  riders  of  the 
Methodist  church.  In  1824  arrangements 
were  made  for  regular  services  in  the 
school-house,  and  two  years  later  a society 
of  that  denomination  was  formed. 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 
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III. 


Chairman  Russell  and  Secretary  Stew- 
art of  the  National  committee  called  the 
first  National  Prohibition  Party  convention 
to  assemble  in  the  Opera  house,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  February  22,  1872.  This  was 
a mass  convention,  and  the  call  was  made, 
stating  the  object  of  the  convention  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  “ putting  in  nomina- 
tion candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States.” 
Pursuant  to  this  call,  the  convention 
assembled  in  the  Opera  house,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Thursday,  February  22,  1872. 

Rev.  John  Russel!,  chairman  of  the 
National  committee,  called  the  conven- 
tion to  order,  and  on  motion  of  Rev.  D. 

C.  Babcock  of  New  Hampshire,  Hon- 
orable Henry  Fish  of  Port  Huron,  Michi- 
gan, was  elected  temporary  chairman,  and 
Professor  Elroy  M.  Avery  of  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  secretary.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  C.  W.  Dennison  of  Washington, 

D.  C.  Delegates  were  present  from  the 
following  states  : California,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Honorable  G.  T.  Stewart  of  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  delegates.  Honorable  S.  B.  Chase  of 
Pennsylvania  was  chosen  permanent 
president,  and  Elroy  M.  Avery  of  Ohio, 
Colonel  G.  F.  McFarland  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, and  J.  W.  Nichols  of  Illinois,  sec- 
retaries. 

The  committee  on  platform  reported 
the  following  : 

Resolved , That  we  re-affirm  the  three 
following  resolutions  adppted  by  the 
National  Prohibition  convention,  held  at 
Chicago,  September  2,  1869. 

Here  followed  the  three  “ Whereases” 
and  three  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, already  quoted,  and  in  addition 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  resolutions  as 
follows  : 

And  be  it  further  Resolved : 

4.  That  there  can  be  no  greater  peril  to 
the  Nation  than  the  existing  party  compe- 
tition for  the  liquor  vote  ; that  any  party 
not  openly  opposed  to  the  traffic,  experi- 
ence shows,  will  engage  in  this  compe- 
tition, will  court  the  favor  of  the  criminal 
classes,  will  barter  away  the  public  morals, 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  and  every  object  of 
good  government  for  party  success. 

5.  That  while  adopting  National  polit- 
ical measures  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  we  will  continue  the  use  of 
all  moral  means  in  our  power  to  persuade 
men  away  from  the  injurious  practice  of 
using  intoxicating  beverages. 

6.  That  we  invite  all  persons,  whether 
total  abstainers  or  not,  who  recognize  the 
terrible  injuries  inflicted  by  the  liquor 
traffic,  to  unite  with  us  for  its  overthrow, 
and  secure  thereby  peace,  order  and  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property. 
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Then  followed  resolutions  on  public 
service  : Demanding  honesty,  competency 
and  sobriety  in  all  public  officers  and 
opposing  removal  for  mere  political 
opinion. 

On  finance  and  commerce  : In  favor 
of  a sound  National  currency  and  the 
regulation  of  postal  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication, of  railroad  and  water  trans- 
portation and  travel,  to  the  end  of  secur- 
ing the  lowest  rates  to  the  people  con- 
sistent with  honest  and  fair  dealing  with 
capital  employed. 

LABOR  AND  REVENUE. 

13.  That  an  adequate  public  revenue 
being  necessary,  it  may  properly  be  raised 
by  impost  duties  and  by  an  equitable 
assessment  upon  the  property  and  legiti- 
mate business  of  the  country ; neverthe- 
less we  are  opposed  to  any  discrimination 
of  capital  against  labor,  as  well  as  to  all 
monopoly  and  class  legislation. 

14.  That  the  removal  of  the  burdens — 
moral,  physical,  pecuniary  and  social — 
imposed  by  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks,  will,  in  our  judgment,  emancipate 
labor  and  practically  thus  promote  labor 
reform. 

EDUCATION. 

15.  That  the  fostering  and  extension  of 
common  schools  under  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  the  state,  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
general  and  liberal  education,  is  a primary 
duty  of  good  government. 

SUFFRAGE. 

16.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  rests  on 
no  mere  circumstance  of  color,  race,  for- 
mer social  condition,  sex,  or  nationality, 
but  inheres  in  the  nature  of  man ; and 


when  from  any  cause  it  has  been  with- 
held from  citizens  of  our  country  who  are 
of  suitable  age  and  mentally  and  morally 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  it 
should  be  speedily  restored  by  the  people 
in  their  sovereign  capacity. 

This  gives  a somewhat  brief  but  good 
idea  of  the  resolutions,  those  not  given 
in  full  being  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  found  on  all  non-essential  subjects 
by  all  parties. 

The  names  of  James  Black  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Chief-Justice  Chase  of  Ohio, 
Honorable  S.  B.  Chase  of  Pennsylvania, 
Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York,  General 
Neal  Dow  of  Maine,  and  Rev.  John  Rus- 
sell of  Michigan,  were  presented  as  can- 
didates for  the  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

For  vice-president  the  names  of  Henry 
Fish,  James  Black,  Dr.  John  Blackman, 
New  Hampshire;  G.  T.  Stewart,  Ohio; 
J.  A.  Spencer,  Ohio,  and  Stephen  B. 
Ransom  of  New  Jersey,  were  proposed. 

These  nominations  were  referred  t6  a 
committee  of  thirteen,  who  after  consul- 
tation reported  the  following : 

For  President,  James  Black  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  vice  president,  Rev.  John 
Russell  of  Michigan,  who  were  unani- 
mously chosen  for  the  positions  named 
by  a rising  vote,  three  hearty  cheers  and 
singing,  “ Praise  God,  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.” 

The  president  of  the  convention  was 
authorized  to  appoint  an  executive  com- 
mittee consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  state  of  the  Union,  and  after  a few 
remarks  by  the  president  and  prayer  of- 
fered by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dennison  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  convention  ad- 
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journed.  The  president  of  the  conven- 
tion afterward  appointed  a National  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Honorable  S.  B. 
Chase  of  Pennsylvania  was  chairman. 
At  the  election  in  November,  1872,  the 
candidates,  James  Black  and  John  Russell, 
received  5,508  votes, -as  follows:  Con- 

necticut, 205;  Michigan,  1,272  ; New 
Hampshire,  200;  New  York,  201  ; Ohio, 
2,100 ; Pennsylvania,  1,630. 

NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  CONFERENCE  OF 

1875- 

In  accordance  with  a call  issued  by 
Honorable  S.  B.  Chase,  chairman  of 
the  National  Prohibition  Party  com- 
mittee, a conference  was  held  at  Sea 
Cliff,  Long  Island,  Tuesday,  July  13, 

1875.  Honorable  S.  B.  Chase  presided, 
and  John  F.  Hume  of  New  York,  and 
Colonel  George  F.  McFarland  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  chosen  secretaries. 

Among  its  resolves  was  the  following  : 
7th.  We  recommend  that  the  call  for 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  President  and  vice-president 
be  held  in  the  month  of  May  or  June, 

1876,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.” 

THE  RASTER  RESOLUTION. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  interesting  to 
digress  a little  and  inquire  what  was  the 
answer  given  by  the  two  old  parties  to 
this  challenge  (the  organization  of  a new 
political  party).  The  Democratic  party 
had  already  (in  1868,  we  believe)  adopted 
their  resolution  with  that  wonderful  word 
“ sumptuary  ” in  it  that  they  have  with  the 
faithfulness  of  a parrot  repeated  ever 
since ; and  it  seemed  to  be  generally 


admitted  that  there  wasmo  hope  from  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Republican 
party  was  supposed  to  be  a more  hopeful 
refuge  for  those  who  were  looking  and 
hoping  for  relief  from  this  traffic  by 
legislation.  How  was  that  hope  real- 
ized ? On  June  4 and  5,  1872,  about 
three  months  after  the  Prohibition  Na- 
tional convention,  the  Republicans  met 
at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  to  nomi- 
nate a Presidential  candidate.  The 
friends  of  the  beer  and  whisky  interests 
had  not  been  in  the  meantime  idle  spec- 
tators of  the  new  political  movement  for 
temperance.  They  saw  that  now  was  the 
time  to  strike  for  the  protection  of  their 
particular  interests.  Mr.  Herman  Raster, 
editor  of  the  Staats  Zeitung  of  Chicago, 
was  put  forward  as  the  representative  of 
their  interest,  and  the  so-called  and  much 
discussed  “ Raster  Resolution  ” wasthe  re- 
sult. It  was  the  sixteenth  of  the  platform 
and  reads  as  follows  : 

“ The  Republican  party  proposes  to 
respect  the  rights  reserved  by  the  people 
to  themselves  as  carefully  as  the  powers 
delegated  by  them  to  the  state  and  to  the 
Federal  government.  It  disapproves  of  a 
resort  to  unconstitutional  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  evils  by  interference 
with  rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people 
to  either  state  or  National  government.” 

To  many  this  resolution  conveyed  no 
special  meaning,  but  to  many  more  it  fell 
like  a clap  of  thunder  from  a clear  sky. 
In  a well-authenticated  interview  Mr. 
Raster  said  : “ I have  been  almost  buried 

with  letters  in  regard  to  this  matter  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  I believe  I 
have  received  pecks  of  them,  but  I have 
answered  all  of  them  just  as  I answered 
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you,  that  the  sixteenth  resolution  was 
aimed  at  temperance  and  Sunday  legis- 
lation and  that  it  was  passed  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  convention  that  this  was 
what  it  meant.  I received  one  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  saying,  f We  shall  certainly 
lose  this  district  unless  you  explain  away 
that  resolution.’  I have  received  similar 
appeals  from  Michigan,  Ntw  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states,  but  I always 
return  the  same  answer.  I shall  only  tell 
the  truth  about  this  matter,  no  matter 
what  people  think  of  it.” 

The  Republican  party,  as  a party, 
have  never  denied  that  all  the  above 
statements  are  true.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  in  each  subsequent  National 
convention  to  this  time  either  re-affirmed 
all  the  utterances  of  this  platform  or  have 
introduced  other  resolutions  of  similar 
meaning.  “ A day  or  two  after  the  Re- 
publican convention  of  1872,  the  Prohibi- 
tion convention  of  Michigan  assembled 
at  Lansing.  The  committee  on  resolu- 
tions discussed  the  Raster  resolution  and 
reported  the  following  to  the  convention : 
“ Resolved , That  in  answer  to  the  false 
issue  presented  by  the  sixteenth  (Raster 
resolution)  of  the  Republican  National 
platform,  we  affirm  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  not 
unconstitutional  legislation,  nor  is  it  an 
effort  at  removing  evils  by  interference 
with  rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people 
to  either  state  or  National  government, 
but  it  is  a religious  duty  in  protecting  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  citizen.” 

Here  was  the  parting  of  the  waters  of 
the  political  stream,  and  as  they  started  in 
opposite  direction,  so  they  have  con- 


tinued to  flow.  The  line  of  distinction 
has  been  more  and  more  sharply  drawn. 
Private  individuals,  church  organizations, 
temperance  societies,  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  moral 
movements,  have  made  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  to  be  neutral  and  take  no 
sides,  but  the  constant  agitation  forced  by 
this  party  has  worked  its  way  into  tem- 
perance and  church  organizations  until 
the  position  of  a neutral  is  getting  to  be 
more  unpleasant  than  that  of  a radical  on 
either  side,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
friends  of  temperance  that  soon  there 
will  be  no  middle  ground  for  idlers  and 
laggards  to  rest  in,  but  that  every  man 
will  be  forced  to  take  a position  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  this  great  question. 

THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION 
PARTY  NOMINATING  CONVENTION 

assembled  in  Halle’s  hall,  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland, Ohio,  May  17,  1876,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  National 
committee,  was  called  to  order  by  the 
secretary,  Rev.  John  Russell.  He  read 
the  call  under  which  the  convention 
assembled  and  called  upon  Rev.  H.  A. 
Thompson,  president  of  Otterbein  uni- 
versity, to  open  the  convention  with 
prayer. 

General  Green  Clay  Smith  of  Frankford, 
Kentucky,  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man, and  Charles  P.  Russell  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  secretary. 

Over  one  hundred  delegates  were  pres- 
ent, representing  the  states  of  Connecti- 
cut, Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Wisconsin. 
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The  convention  was  permanently  organ- 
ized by  electing  Rev.  H.  A.  Thompson  of 
Ohio  chairman,  and  Charles  P.  Russell  of 
Michigan,  and  J.  0.  Brayman  of  Illinois, 
secretaries. 

PLATFORM  OF  1 876. 

G.  T.  Stewart  of  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  the 
platform  committee,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  adopted  : 

“ The  Prohibition  Reform  party  of  the 
United  States,  organized  in  the  name  of 
the  people  to  revive,  enforce  and  perpetu- 
ate in  the  government  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  submit  in 
this  centennial  year  of  the  Republic,  for  the 
suffrages  of  all  good  citizens,  the  following 
platform  of  National  reforms  and  meas- 
ures : 

“1.  The  legal  prohibition  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  territories,  and  in  every 
other  place  subject  to  the  laws  of  congress, 
of  the  importation,  exportation,  manufac- 
ture and  traffic  of  all  alcoholic*  beverages, 
as  high  crimes  against  society  ; an  amend- 
ment of  the  National  Constitution  to  ren- 
der these  prohibitory  measures  universal 
and  permanent,  and  the  adoption  of  treaty 
stipulations  with  foreign  powers  to  prevent 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages.” 

The  resolutions  following  this  were  of  a 
general  character  and  embraced  the  re- 
adoption of  the  platform  of  1872. 

NOMINATIONS. 

The  convention  voted  to  present  the 
name  of  Honorable  Green  Clay  Smith  of 
Kentucky  as  their  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  Honorable  G.  T.  Stewart  of 
Ohio  as  their  nominee  for  the  vice- 
presidency. 


Honorable  James  Black  introduced 
the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Resolved, , That  with  shame  and  distress 
we  have  learned  that  the  centennial  com- 
missioners have  confirmed  the  grants  of 
license  or  permits  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  within  the  centennial  grounds 
of  the  National  exposition,  in  the  face  of 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the 
park  of  which  it  is  a part,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  remonstrance  of  thousands  of 
citizens. 

Resolved , In  view  of  this  action  of  the 
centennial  commissioners  we  do  protest, 
and  do  recommend  all  temperance  and 
religious  men  of  the  Nation  to  refuse  to 
encourage  the  exposition  by  their  pres- 
ence, unless  the  drink  concessions  be 
revoked  and  annulled. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  send  a 
copy  of  this  protest  to  the  centennial  com- 
missioners. 

An  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  by  Rev.  John  Russell,  was  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  published.  During  the 
session  the  name  of  the  party  was  changed 
to  that  of  “ The  National  Prohibition 
Reform  Party.”  A National  executive 
committee  was  appointed  with  the  follow- 
ing officers  : James  Black,  chairman,  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania  ; Rev.  John  Russell, 
secretary,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  committee  consisted  of  repre- 
sentatives from  twelve  states  in  all,  Ohio’s 
representatives  being  Rev.  R.  A.  Thomp- 
son of  Westrville,  and  Mrs.  M.  McClellan 
Brown  of  Alliance.  The  vote  received 
by  the  candidates  of  this  convention 
amounted  to  9,757,  from  nineteen  differ- 
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ent  states,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
local  officers  voted  for  in  the  same  states 
on  the  same  party  ticket  received  26,014 
votes.  No  doubt  many  of  these  were  cast 
in  localities  where  there  was  a combina- 
tion on  some  local  issue,  or  thrown  to  the 
Prohibition  party  as  a protest  against  im- 
proper nominations  by  the  old  parties.  At 
that  time  many  of  the  friends  of  the  party 
were  not  ready  to  ask  for  a change  in  the 
administration  of  the  general  government. 
They  did  not  understand  the  necessity  of 
a thorough  organization  that  would  stand 
together  for  the  establishment  of  a sepa- 
rate party.  The  larger  part  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  party  have  since  learned 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in 
this  work ; that  it  must  be  done  by  a 
steady  determination  to  vote  for  princi- 
ples first,  last  and  all  the  time.  A side- 
track to  the  right  or  left  may  many  times 
look  enticing,  but  it  is  always  found  to 
run  on  a down  grade  and  around  unex- 
pected curves  until  it  lands  the  voter  back 
in  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties. 

A NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  CONFERENCE 

was  held  in  the  Perry  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty- 
seventh  days  of  September,  1867,  in 
which  papers  upon  the  constitutional, 
political,  historical,  moral  and  miscella- 
neous phase  of  the  Prohibition  movement 
were  read  and  discussed. 

THE  THIRD  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  PARTY 
NOMINATING  CONVENTION 

was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  17, 
1880.  After  devotional  exercises  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  H.  A.  Thompson,  pres- 


ident of  Otterbein  university,  James 
Black,  chairman  of  the  National  com- 
mittee, read  the  call  of  the  convention  ; 
Rev.  H.  A.  Thompson  of  Ohio  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Woodbridge  of  Ohio  and  Mrs.  M.  Me- 
Clellen  Brown  of  Pennsylvania  secre- 
taries. 

Rev.  I.  W.  McKeever  of  Adrian  col- 
lege of  Michigan  led  the  convention  in 
prayer. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  delegates 
were  present  from  the  states  of  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  West 
Virginia. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  elected  permanent  chairman  ; 
George  Erwin,  Pennsylvania,  G.  P.  Sagen- 
dorf,  Michigan,  Mrs.  E.  M.  J.  Cooley, 
Wisconsin,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Gordon,  Massa- 
chusetts, secretaries. 

After  the  adoption  of  a lengthy  plat- 
form, setting  forth  the  principles  of  the 
party  in  vigorous  language  in  the  first 
three  or  four  resolutions, it  proceeds  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  resolutions  to  condemn 
the  action  of  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties,  showing  that  they  had 
each  recognized  the  existence  of  a third 
party  and  had  set  themselves  in  absolute 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  that  party. 
The  nominations  were  as  follows : For 
President,  Honorable  Neal  Dow  of  Port- 
land, Maine ; for  vice-president,  Rev. 
H.  A.  Thompson  of  Ohio.  These  candi- 
dates received  1 1,640  votes.  They  would, no 
doubt,  have  received  many  more  had  it  not 
been  that  about  four  days  before  the  elec- 
tion a dispatch  was  sent  over  the  country, 
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through  the  associated  press,  purporting  to 
come  from  Mr.  Dow,  withdrawing  from 
the  contest.  This  was  published  in  all 
the  Republican  papers  and  used  in 
every  way  possible  to  demoralize  the  pro- 
hibition vote.  Mr.  Dow  was  prompt  in 
denying  it,  and  D.  W.  Gage  went  to  the 
Leader  and  Her  aid  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
a dispatch  to  that  effect,  but  they  both 
smilingly  refused  to  publish  it  until  after 
election.  They  seemed  to  think  it  a good 
joke.  The  officers  of  the  associated  press 
also  refused  to  correct  the  report  without 
the  payment  of  a larger  sum  of  money 
than  the  party  felt  able  to  raise  at  that 
time. 

“ JOINT  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

“August  23  and  24,  1882,  a joint  Na- 
tional convention,  under  call  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Prohibition  Reform 
party,  the  Home  Protection  party,  Lake 
Bluff  convocation  and  the  People’s  call, 
sent  out  by  the  National  Liberator , 
met  in  Farwell  hall,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Twenty-two  states  were  represented  by 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  delegates. 
T.  D.  Kanouse  of  Wisconsin  was  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodbridge  of 
Ohio  secretary  of  the  convention. 

“ The  Prohibition  Reform  party,  which 
2 


had  stood  for  thirteen  years  as  a protest 
against  National  complicity  with  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
was  by  this  joint  convention  continued 
as  the  National  political  organization, 
under  the  name  of  the 

PROHIBITION  HOME  PROTECTION  PARTY. 

“This  convention  passed  resolutions  de- 
manding the  prohibition,  as  public  crimes, 
of  the  importation,  exportation,  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  supply  of  all  alcoholic 
beverages ; the  prohibition  of  all  taxation, 
license,  regulation  and  legal  sanction  in 
any  form  of  these  or  any  other  public 
crimes  ; favoring  woman  suffrage,  aboli- 
tion of  polygamy,  civil  service  reform, 
compulsory  education,  preservation  of  the 
public  lands  to  settlers,  the  abolition  of 
all  monopolies,  class  legislation  and  special 
privileges,  the  control  of  railroads,  etc., 
by  government.” 

The  convention  changed  the  name  of 
the  party  by  making  it  the  “ Prohibition 
Home  Protection  party.”  ANational  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  this  committee 
on  January  23,  1884,  issued  a call  for  a 
National  convention  to  meet  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  on  July  23,  1884. 

George  L.  Case. 


[To  be  continued. ] 
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Another  party  of  gold-seekers  lo- 
cated a town  site  upon  the  west  side  of 
Cherry  creek  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber (1858)  and  erected  cabins,  naming 
their  village  Auraria,  in  remembrance 
of  the  mining  town  in  Georgia  whence 
they  had  emigrated.  But  Denver 
proper  was  permanently  settled  by  “a 
party  of  Kansas  gentlemen,”  headed  by 
General  William  Larimer,  who  arrived 
at  Auraria  November  16  following. 
The  next  day  they  re-crossed  Cherry 
creek  to  the  east  side  and  located  a 
town  of  their  own  upon  the  deserted 
site  of  St.  Charles,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Denver,  in  honor  of  Gov- 
ernor Denver,  as  is  well  known.  A 
village  constitution  was  adopted  No- 
vember 22,  and  an  election  of  officers 
for  the  “ Denver  City  Town  Company  ” 
resulted  as  follows  : President,  Elisha 

P.  Stout  (now  a prominent  citizen  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio);  treasurer,  William 
Larimer,  jr.;  secretary,  H.  P.  A. 
Smith  ; and  recorder,  P.  T.  Bassett. 
This  company  consisted  of  forty-one 
members.  They  were  the  founders  of 
Denver.  Each  member  was  required 
to  put  up  a building  within  a certain 
time.  Building  was  expensive  then. 
Lumber  was  $100  per  thousand,  shingle 
nails  $1  per  pound,  while  flour  sold  for 
$40  per  hundred.  Sugar,  coffee  and 
tobacco  were  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  By  New  Year’s  day  Denver  had 


twenty  and  Auraria  forty  cabins.  Up 
to  this  time  the  settlements  contained 
only  three  white  women.  In  the  fall  of 
1859  a warm  rivalry  existed  between 
Auraria  and  Denver,  and  continued 
until  the  consolidation  of  Denver  and 
Auraria  in  i860. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Boulder 
came  to  that  section  October  17, 
1858.  In  the  summer  of  1859  set- 
tlements were  made  in  South  Park. 
In  the  autumn  months  of  1859  Mount- 
ain City,  Boulder,  Russellville,  Colo- 
rado City,  Golden  and  Arapahoe  be- 
came large  settlements.  As  the  popu- 
lation increased,  protection  of  life  and 
property  was  felt  as  the  special  need. 
Animated,  therefore,  by  a common  de- 
sire to  establish  security,  prevent  and 
punish  crime,  the  new  settlers  called  a 
public  meeting.  The  meeting  was  held 
November  6,  1858,  in  the  settlement  of 
Auraria,  containing  at  that  time  about 
200  inhabitants.  The  assembly,  though 
composed  of  immigrants  from  different 
states,  acted  as  citizens  of  Kansas  terri- 
tory. Out  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  country, 
as  that  part  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  the  plains  around  their  base,  were 
called,  they  formed  a county,  defined 
its  limits  and  named  it  Arapahoe,  from 
a neighboring  tribe  of  Indians.  They 
also  declared  Auraria  to  be  the  county- 
seat.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  a 
delegate  to  congress  and  a representa- 
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tive  to  the  Kansas  legislature.  H.  J. 
Graham  was  chosen  delegate,  and  A.  J. 
Smith  representative. 

The  first  election  of  Arapahoe  county 
officers  under  Kansas  laws  was  held 
March  28,  1859.  Over  700  votes  were 
polled,  of  which  231  were  credited  to 
Auraria  and  144  to  Denver.  The  spring 
months  brought  a great  increase  to  the 
mining  population.  From  authentic 
sources  it  has  been  computed  that 
during  the  summer  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold 
regions  contained  20,000  souls.  An  es- 
tablished and  accessible  government 
became  indispensable.  A mass  meet- 
ing was  called  to  convene  in  Auraria, 
April  11,  1859.  resolutions 

adopted  it  was  expressed  as  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  the  meeting  that  a 
separate  and  distinct  government  was 
not  only  important  but  necessary.  By 
these  resolutions,  also,  the  several  pre- 
cincts of  Arapahoe  county  were  re- 
quested to  choose  delegates,  to  meet  in 
joint  convention  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  meeting,  April  15,  to  consider  the 
question  of  organizing  a new  state  or 
territory.  On  the  day  appointed  the 
delegates  met.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Kansas,  at  this  time,  was  only  a 
territory,  though  pressing  her  claims  for 
recognition  and  admission  as  a state. 
Thus  early  and  prematurely,  as  facts 
subsequently  proved,  did  the  people 
who  crowded  into  this  new  country 
seek  for  the  honors  and  privileges  of 
statehood.  While  these  delegates  were 
in  session,  or  shortly  after,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  (to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  these  facts,  as  in  the 
first  article),  the  pioneer  journal  of 


Colorado,  issued  its  first  edition,  April 
23,  1859.  This  Auraria  convention,  as 
a summing  up  of  their  labors,  ordered  a 
general  election  of  delegates  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May,  to  meet  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June.  At  the  time 
designated  fifty  delegates  assembled. 
As  in  the  April  convention,  only  one 
subject,  it  seems,  engaged  their  delib- 
erations— the  attainment  of  statehood. 
When  the  convention,  which  consisted 
of  167  delegates,  met,  the  committees 
presented  their  reports.  A constitution 
was  completed  and  arrangements  made 
for  its  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the 
votes  of  the  people.  The  day  set  for 
voting  on  the  constitution  and  move- 
ment for  a state  was  the  first  Monday 
in  September.  The  convention  there- 
fore resolved  that  should  the  constitu- 
tion be  rejected,  a delegate  to  congress 
should  be  elected  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October.  The  delegate  would  repre- 
sent Jefferson  territory — the  name  given 
by  the  convention  to  Arapahoe  county, 
or  Pike’s  Peak  gold  regions. 

On  September  4 the  votes  for  or 
against  the  constitution  were  cast,  and 
resulted  in  2,007  against  and  649  for 
that  instrument.  A short  time  (about 
ten  days)  before  the  October  election, 
it  was  proposed,  at  a mass  meeting  held 
at  Auraria,  that  on  the  day  a delegate 
to  congress  was  elected,  delegates  should 
be  chosen  to  form  a provisional  terri- 
torial government.  The  proposition 
was  adopted.  Accordingly,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October  this  double  election 
took  place. 

The  year  i860  witnessed  great  activ- 
ity in  mining  throughout  the  mountains. 
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April  3,  i860,  Denver  and  Auraria,  by 
mutual  agreement  of  its  citizens,  were 
consolidated.  During  this  year,  the 
celebrated  consolidated  ditch,  con- 
structed for  mining  uses,  was  completed. 
In  the  fall  of  i860  Edward  M.  McCook 
was  elected  representative  to  the  Kan- 
sas legislature. 

The  Pony  express,  which  started 
simultaneously  from  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, and  Sacramento,  California, 
April  9,  i860,  and  which  was  conceived 
and  made  a success  by  the  bold  enter- 
prise of  W.  H.  Russell,  esq.,  was  an 
event  of  unusual  consequence  to  the 
whole  Nation.  Telegrams  from  New 
York,  by  this  conveyance,  were  deliv- 
ered in  San  Francisco  in  eight  days  and 
four  hours,  and  letters  from  San  Fran- 
cisco reached  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in 
eight  days  and  nine  hours.  The  great 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  company  had 
for  about  ten  years  held  the  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  the  United 
States  mails.  By  this  line  the  transit 
of  mails  took  twenty-three  days.  But 
this  achievement  of  the  Pony  express, 
reducing  the  time  to  eight  days  and 
nine  hours,  induced  the  government  to 
change  the  route  for  the  Pacific  mails. 
The  contract  was  given  to  Butterfield, 
who  subcontracted  to  W.  H.  Russell, 
through  whom  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold  re- 
gions soon  had  ample  mail  facilities. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February. 
1861,  a bill  passed  congress  designating 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  territory  of 
Colorado,  which  embraced  portions  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  and  providing  for  its  political 
organization  and  administration. 


In  1861  the  Kansas  officials  had  dis- 
appeared. The  provisional  government 
continued  to  exercise  its  partially  ac- 
knowledged authority  until  the  arrival 
of  the  United  States  appointees  for  the 
new  territory.  These  arrived  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May.  The  Federal 
officers  who  then  came  with  their  sealed 
commissions  were  : William  Gilpin, 

governor;  Lewis  Ledyard  Weld,  secre- 
tary ; B.  F.  Hall,  chief-justice ; S.  N. 
Pettis  and  Charles  Lee  Armor,  associate 
justices  ; Copeland  Townsend,  marshal ; 
James  E.  Dalliba,  attorney-general;  F. 
M.  Case,  surveyor-general.  The  pro- 
visional government  now  ceased.  Its 
laws  had  been  published,  but  not  en- 
forced, and  its  officers  had  the  honor, 
but  not  the  pay,  of  the  positions  they 
held.  Governor  Gilpin  was  welcomed 
with  undisguised  pleasure. 

In  April,  1862,  Dr.  John  Evans  super- 
seded Governor  William  Gilpin.  The 
levy  of  the  Second  regiment  of  Colorado 
cavalry  was  made  this  year,  and  the 
troops  ordered  to  Missouri.  In  1863 
they  were  consolidated  with  the  third 
regiment  raised  in  Colorado.  This 
body  of  cavalry  did  effective  service. 

In  1866  a reaction  followed  the  pros- 
tration of  trade  and  industry  conse- 
quent upon  the  Indian  outrages  of  the 
preceding  year.  An  unwonted  stimulus 
pervaded  the  territory.  Mining  pursuits 
were  followed  with  fresh  vigor.  In 
Denver  and  other  places,  building  was 
carried  on  with  unparalleled  activity. 
Money  became  plentiful,  and  many  laid 
the  foundations  of  large  fortunes. 
George  M.  Chilcott  was  elected  dele- 
gate. On  May  27,  1867,  A.  C.  Hunt 
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superseded  Governor  Cummings.  The 
struggle  for  statehood  ended  with  the 
winter  of  1867-8,  when  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto. 
In  the  fall  the  Denver  board  of  trade 
was  organized,  which  principally  labored 
to  initiate  the  enterprise  of  building  a 
railroad  to  join  the  Union  Pacific  road 
at  Cheyenne.  Near  the  close  of  the 
year  the  Union  Pacific  road  reached 
Cheyenne. 

The  Denver  Pacific  railway  was  in- 
corporated November  18,  1867.  This 
was  the  first  railroad  built  in  Colorado. 
Ex-Governor  John  Evans  was  its 
founder  and  first  president.  The  first 
train  arrived  in  Denver  June  23,  1870. 
The  silver  spike,  driven  as  the  last  one 
in  the  construction  of  the  road,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Governor  Evans. 

During  1867  the  various  interests  of 
Colorado  were  ably  represented  at  the 
Universal  exposition  in  Paris.  The 
first  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
minerals  of  Colorado.  The  French 
government,  moved  by  Colorado’s  dis- 
play at  the  exposition,  appointed  an 
imperial  commissioner,  who  visited  the 
territory  and  reported  his  observations 
therein  for  the  benefit  of  capital  and 
science  in  France.  In  1868  A.  A.  Brad- 
ford was  again  elected  delegate  to  con- 
gress. On  June  15,  1869,  Edward  M. 
McCook  superseded  Governor  A.  C. 
Hunt.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
1870,  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway,  six 
hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  was 
completed.  In  September,  seventeen 
miles  of  the  Colorado  Central  were  fin- 
ished. The  connection  of  Golden  with 
Denver  was  thereby  effected.  In  the 


fall  of  the  same  year  the  Denver  & 
Boulder  Valley  railroad  was  opened  to 
Erie,  and  subsequently  completed  to 
Boulder.  During  this  year  successful 
efforts  were  made  to  plant  colonies  in 
choice  sections  of  the  territory.  In 
1872  Jerome  B.  Chaffee  was  reelected 
delegate  to  congress  ; and  Honorable 
S.  H.  Elbert  superseded  Governor  Mc- 
Cook in  1873. 

Honorable  John  L.  Routt  was  qual- 
ified as  governor  on  March  29,  1875. 
He  set  to  work  without  delay  to  unite 
the  discordant  political  factions  and 
succeeded.  The  people  in  general  were 
now  fully  persuaded  that  the  time  had 
come  for  demanding  the  privileges  of 
statehood.  The  Republican  delegate, 
Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  had,  during  the 
winter  of  1874-5,  drawn  up  an  enabling 
act  with  much  skill,  and,  by  persistent 
effort  and  untiring  zeal,  had,  in  the  face 
of  strong  opposition,  effected  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Before  its  passage  the 
act  was  amended  so  as  to  postpone  the 
da(e  of  admission  to  July  4,  1876. 

Under  this  act  delegates  to  frame  a 
constitution  were  duly  elected.  They 
met  in  convention  in  December,  1875, 
and  continued  their  session  to  March 
13, 1876,  when  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  people  and  adopted  July  i,  1876, 
by  a large  majority.  The  votes  stood 
returned  15,443  for,  and  4,039  against, 
the  constitution.  President  Grant,  em- 
powered by  congress,  on  July  4,  1876, 
admitted  the  new  state  into  the  Union 
by  proclamation.  Hence  Colorado’s 
title  “ The  Centennial  State,”  which  it 
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will  ever  retain.  Governor  Routt  was  first  governor  of  Colorado  as  a state 
thereupon  unanimously  nominated  by  and  was  as  triumphantly  elected, 
the  Republican  party  for  the  office  of  Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 

[ To  be  continued.  ] 


MICHAEL  PHELAN’S  WIDOW. 

A NARRATIVE  OF  FACTS. 


The  summer  of  1853  witnessed  the 
commencement  of  the  work  of  building 
the  ship  canal  which  was  to  open  up  the 
waters  of  the  greatest  of  lakes  to  the  com- 
mercial marine  of  its  sister  lakes  in  the 
basin  drained  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
and  make  possible  the  vast  commerce 
which  has  since  been  developed  upon  and 
through  those  mighty  waters.  Then  the 
straggling  village  of  “Sault  Ste.  Marie,” 
situated  near  the  base  of  the  falls  of  the 
St.  Mary’s  river  (which,  with  over  sixteen 
feet  of  descent  within  one  lineal  mile, 
compelled  land  carriage  of  persons  and 
property  around  them),  was  nearly  as  re- 
mote from  the  outer  world  as  a settlement 
upon  the  shores  of  Hudson  bay  would  be 
at  the  present  time.  Two  pairs  of  horse 
hauling  cars  upon  a tramway  around  the 
falls  then  sufficed  to  transfer  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

The  Federal  government  having  in 
1852  made  a grant  of  land  to  the  state  of 
Michigan  in  trust,  wherewith  to  secure  the 
means  for  building  a canal  around  those 
falls,  that  state  sublet  the  work  of  con- 
structing it,  for  the  right  to  the  lands,  to 
a corporation  composed  of  eastern  state 
capitalists,  who  appointed  the  writer  of  this 


narrative  as  their  executive  under  the  title 
of  General  Agent,  to  organize  a force  of 
workmen  and  enter  upon  the  undertaking. 

His  headquarters  were  first  temporarily 
located  at  Detroit,  as  the  nearest  city  in 
direct  communication,  where  he  enlisted 
and  accompanied  a force  of  some  five 
hundred  men'  as  the  first  detachment,  and 
loaded  one  of  the  large  lake  steamers  writh 
them  and  a due  quota  of  supplies  and 
provisions,  tools,  machinery,  horses,  lum- 
ber, etc.,  for  transportation  to  the  locality 
of  the  work,  as  the  sparsely  settled  region 
about  the  falls  could  not  be  relied  upon 
for  such  resources  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

A commissariat  was  organized  on  the 
passage,  and  as  soon  as  the  landing  was 
made,  horses  were  hitched  up  into 
teams,  the  lumber  hauled  to  the  canal 
reservation,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the 
men  were  housed  in  improvised  buildings 
and  regular  meals  provided  for  them. 

The  system  adopted  was  to  assign  fifty 
men  to  one  house,  or  “shanty,”  calculated 
to  furnish  eating  and  sleeping  space  in  the 
main  structure,  while  a wing  furnished 
room  for  a kitchen  and  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  family  who  acted  as  stewards 
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for  that  separate  building.  Each  was 
numbered,  and  all  were  under  the  charge 
of  a general  steward,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  general  supplies  and  kept  accurate  ac- 
counts with  each  “ shanty,”  showing  the 
aggregate  per  diem  number  of  men 
boarded  in  comparison  with  the  quantity 
of  provisions  consumed.  Those  stewards 
who  furnished  the  best  return  as  to 
economy  and  efficiency  were  paid  accord- 
ingly, while  those  who  were  wasteful  or 
slovenly  were  weeded  out.  To  this  was 
added  later  a hospital  and  infirmary  an- 
nex, where  workmen  meeting  with  acci- 
dents, or  having  serious  sickness,  were 
sent  to  receive  attention  from  salaried 
physicians  and  trained  nurses  free  of 
charge,  as  the  result  of  a small  monthly 
per  capita  payment  from  those  earning 
wages.  These  sanitary  regulations  were 
so  efficient  that  the  cholera  epidemic 
which  swept  over  the  country  in  1854  and 
stopped  every  other  public  work  of  mag- 
nitude, while  showing  its  presence  also  at 
the  “Sault,”  did  not  cause  a panic  nor 
suspend  the  work  for  a single  day. 

On  June  4,  1853,  the  third  day  after 
landing,  the  workmen  were  organized  into 
working  gangs  of  thirty,  each  under  se- 
lected foremen,  and  formed  in  ranks,  while 
the  General  Agent,  “ breaking  ground  ” by 
loading  the  first  barrow  with  excavated 
material  and  wheeling  it  out  to  the 
“dump,”  set  an  example  which  was  re- 
ceived with  a cheer  by  the  men,  and  gen- 
erally followed,  to  continue  for  nearly  two 
years,  up  to  the  time  when  the  men  were 
again  gathered  in  a group  to  see  the  same 
individual,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1855,  open  the  sluice-gate  to  the  outer 
coffer-dam  on  the  Lake  Superior  level  and 


let  its  waters  flow  into  the  finished  canal 
prism,  doubtless  never  to  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded so  long  as  the  world  endures. 

The  building  of  what  was  at  that  time 
the  greatest  canal  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
commercial  importance  or  lock  dimensions 
were  concerned,*  in  such  a remarkably 
short  period  of  time,  was  only  possible  by 
employing  all  the  men  that  could  work  to 
advantage,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
force  was  rapidly  increased  after  the  first 
five  hundred  were  fairly  at  work,  until 
between  two  and  three  thousand  were 
busily  employed  and  the  line  of  the  work 
seemed  to  swarm  like  a bee-hive.  The 
number  of  boarding  buildings  increased 
correspondingly,  until  between  forty  and 
fifty  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
corporate  management. 

Thus  far  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
tale  indicated  by  the  caption,  and  to  the 
subsequent  use  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun therein  by  the  writer. 


*The  statement  that  the  traffic  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  canal  for  September  exceeded  that  of  the 
Suez  canal  by  30,000  tons  would  probably  be  chal- 
lenged by  those  not  familiar  with  the  immense  de- 
velopment of  the  lake  shipping  interests,  but  statis- 
tics furnished  by  General  O.  M.  Poe  prove  this  to 
be  a fact.  In  addition  to  this,  the  past  month  re- 
cords a larger  business  through  the  canal  than  here- 
tofore known  in  its  history.  To  those  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  great  water-ways  it  must  be 
a reminder  that  the  lockage  system  now  in  use  in  the 
canal  is  rapidly  becoming  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date the  marvelous  trade  of  Lake  Superior.  The  pass- 
ages through  the  canal  in  September  were  as  follows  : 
Steamboats,  574;  sail  vessels,  309;  rafts  and  un- 
registered craft,  29.  The  aggregate  of  registered 
tonnage  was  531,689,  and  freight  tonnage  553,811, 
all  of  which  was  passed  through  the  new  locks, 
505  out  of  the  720  hours  of  the  month  being  occupied 
in  passing  it  through. — N.  Y.  Times,  October  7,  1885. 
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It  was  in  a sultry  afternoon  in  the 
month  of  August,  1853,  that  I was  engaged 
at  writing  in  my  private  inner  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  construction  company’s 
general  office  building,  improvised  near  the 
banks  of  the  ship  canal  at  the  “Soo  ” (as 
that  point  was  generally  designated).  The 
entrance  was  at  my  back,  and  as  a clerk  was 
usually  in  the  outer  office  to  announce  vis- 
itors beforehand,  I supposed  myself  to  be 
alone,  and  was  absorbed  with  my  desk  work. 

• The  sensation  that  someone  was  breathing 
behind  me  led  me  to  wheel  in  my  revolving 
chair,  and  no  doubt  to  look  as  I felt, 
greatly  surprised  to  find  four  unannounced 
individuals  near  me  who  had  apparently 
been  standing  for  some  time  with  bated 
breath,  awaiting  my  movements  to  secure 
my  attention,  which  their  entrance  had 
not  before  arrested. 

The  group  was  composed  of  a woman 
and  three  girls,  all  neatly  dressed,  with 
faces  endowed  with  a glow  of  health, 
ruddy  as  roses,  combined  with  respectful 
and  quiet  demeanor  rare  to  see  at  that 
time  in  that  location. 

The  eldest  girl  was  about  twelve,  the 
next  about  eight,  and  the  youngest  prob- 
ably four  years  of  age.  The  mother,  evi- 
dently such  from  family  resemblance,  was 
apparently  some  thirty  years  old,  rather 
undersized,  and  not  specially  noticeable 
except  for  her  head-gear,  which  was  a 
wonder  to  behold.  I had  seen  pictures  of 
such  as  having  adorned  high  dames  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  compress  most  of  the  beauties 
of  a vegetable  garden  into  the  trimming  of 
a high-crowned  hat,  but  now  I saw  a 
specimen  upon  a living  model,  making  an 
appearance  indescribably  grotesque.  My 


eyes  were  drawn  especially  to  one  orna- 
ment which  seemed  to  be  intended  to 
represent  a blood  beet  of  the  brightest 
hue,  the  root  lying  obliquely  along  the 
rim  of  the  structure,  while  the  stem, 
branching  into  many  upright  leaves, 
towered  above  the  head,  counterbalanced 
by  a carrot  or  some  other  rank  growth  of 
millinery  on  the  other  side. 

I surmised  at  a glance  that  the  “ top- 
notty  ” affair  had  been  bestowed  by  some 
wealthy  lady  (for  it  was  evidently  a costly 
adjunct  to  female  attire)  upon  one  who 
was  not  posted  as  to  the  caprices  of  fickle 
“Dame  Fashion,”  and  believed  that  what 
was  good  once,  was  always  good,  if  in 
good  preservation. 

But  before  I had  reduced  my  thoughts 
to  speech  suited  to  the  occasion,  the 
woman  dropped  an  old  style  low  “ court- 
esy,” her  knees  almost  touching  the  floor, 
and  broke  the  silence  with  that  cheerily 
accentuated  voice  which  marks  a native  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  with  the  words, 
“ Perraps,  sorr,  you  do  not  know  who  I 
am?” 

“No,”  said  I,  “there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.” 

“ Sure,  I am  the  widow  of  Mister  Mi- 
chael Phelan ; but,  perraps,  sorr,  you  have 
not  heard  of  him  before  ? ” 

“No,  I would  hardly  be  able  to  identify 
him  with  certainty,”  I replied. 

“And  it  is  a pity,”  said  she,  “ because 
he  was  a most  worthy  man,  as  good  a 
husband  as  ever  lived,  and  a good  father 
to  these  little  girls,  pace  to  his  mimery.” 
Tust  there  and  then  a genuine  tear  of 
affection  glistened  in  the  widow’s  eye  and 
she  proceeded,  “And  he  started  to  come 
to  Ameriky  with  us  on  a vessel  bound  to 
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Quebec.  But  we  had  a stormy  long 
passage,  during  which  he  sickened  and 
died,  and  despite  all  I could  say  or  do, 
the  captain  had  his  body  dropped  over- 
board in  the  wide  ocean,  and  I had  to 
come  along  without  him.  We  landed  in 
Quebec  and  thence  came  to  Montreal, 
where  I tried  to  make  a living  by  keeping 
boarders,  but  did  not  succeed  as  well  as 
I could  wish,  and  when  I heard  that  a 
great  public  work  was  commencing  here, 
and  before  it  was  done  a great  deal  of 
money  would  be  paid  out  for  boarding  of 
the  men,  I determined  to  come  here,  and 
by  enquiry  have  found  the  way,  but,  on 
arrival,  find  that  the  company  employing 
the  men  boards  them  itself,  and  that  as 
you  are  the  head  man,  I must  come  to 
you  or  I will  have  come  in  vain  and  won’t 
know  what  to  do  for  myself  and  these 
little  ones.  What  I want  is  a chance  to 
keep  one  of  your  boarding-houses.” 

“ My  good  woman,  ” I replied,  “ I 
control  only  those  where  fifty  rough  men 
are  housed  together  and  a family  is  paid 
to  cook  for  them,  of  which  the  husband  is 
the  main  element  to  keep  order.  You, 
surely,  as  an  unprotected  woman  and  the 
mother  of  these  nice  girls,  would  not  wish 
to  go  into  such  quarters  as  that  ? ” 

“ Oh,”  said  she,  “ if  you  will  give  me  a 
chance  with  my  own  countrymen,  they 
will  not  harm  me  or  mine,  I am  sure ; 
and  you  need  not  pay  me  wages  till  you 
see  how  well  I can  merit  them,  and  I will 
meanwhile  be  earning  the  bread  which 
we  will  honestly  eat  of  your  stores,  and 
that  is  what  I need  to  do  without  delay.” 
“But,”  said  I,  “these  children  will 
require  more  or  less  of  your  time  and 
attention,  and  for  you  to  care  for  them 
3 


and  attend  to  providing  food  and  clean 
berths  for  fifty  men.  is  simply  impossible. 
Even  if  you  were  willing  to  undertake  it, 
I would  not  consent  to  have  you,  out  of 
respect  for  your  sex  in  general,  and  for 
your  welfare  and  that  of  these  bright 
children  in  particular.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  widow,  “these  children 
can  and  will  work  and  help  instead  of 
hinder  me,  as  you  will  see  if  you  only 
give  us  a chance.” 

But  I shook  my  head  more  and  more 
decidedly,  and  as  the  widow  saw  the  tide 
turning  against  her  with  increasing  force, 
a bright  thought  lit  up  her  face*  and  she 
made  motions  to  bring  forth  something 
stowed  away  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
exclaiming,  “ If  you  had  only  known  Mr. 
Phelan,  and  what  a good  character  he 
had,  and  how  high  he  was  respected  by 
the  great  men  in  his  own  counthry,  you 
would  not  deny  the  croy  of  his  widow  for 
honest  work  wherewith  to  feed  herself 
and  his  children  ! Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  now  in  the  govern- 
ment in  the  ould  counthry?” 

My  reply  was  : “ Certainly,  he  is  one 
of  England’s  foremost  statesmen  of  this 
day  ; but  did  he  know  your  husband  ?” 

“ Ye  may  be  sure  of  it,”  the  widow  con- 
tinued, “as  I have  a certificate  from  his 
lordship,  recommending  Mr.  Phelan  on 
account  of  his  good  character,  that  I keep 
near  me  all  the  while,  that  I may  niver 
lose  it.  Would  ye  like  to  see  it?  ” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  I replied,  “ the  signature  of 
such  a noted  man  as  Lord  Russell  is  well 
worth  examining  as  a matter  of  curiosity.” 
In  due  time  the  widow  drew  forth  her 
guarded  treasure  in  the  shape  of  a pack- 
age having  many  wraps,  from  which,  when 
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unfolded,  dropped  a sheet  of  letter-paper 
with  a printed  heading,  which  she  picked 
up  and  handed  me  as  reverently  as  one 
would  hand  a prayer-book  to  a worshiper 
in  church. 

Glancing  my  eye  over  it,  I found  it  to 
read  substantially  as  follows  : 

Estates  of  Lord  J.  Russell, 

County,  Ireland, 

1852. 

To  Michael  Phelan  : — 

You  are  hereby  rjotified  to  vacate  the 
earth-walled  thatched  tenement  now  oc- 
cupied by  yourself  and  family  near  the 

,road,  within  thirty  days  from  date 

of  receipt  hereof,  as  it  is  to  be  torn  down 
and  removed,  by  order  of  his  lordship. 

Attest 

Agent  for  said  Estates. 

Dumb  with  amazement,  I glanced  from 
the  paper  to  the  widow,  but  her  honest, 
serious  look  of  satisfaction  in  possessing 
this  evidence  uf  her  husband’s  good  char- 
acter was  genuine  ; I had  seen  too  much 
of  the  world  not  to  have  detected  any 
counterfeiting  of  such  faith  as  that,  and 
I instantly  divined  that  she  could  not 
read,  and  hence  someone  had  imposed 
upon  her  as  to  the  nature  and  contents  of 
the  document.  There,  also,  stood  the 
ruddy  cheeked  girls  looking  up  into  my 
face  as  to  a superior  being  whose  lips 
could  make  or  mar  their  happiness. 

The  situation  being  revealed  as  by  a flash 
of  light,  my  heart  refused  to  let  my  lips  be 
the  medium  of  undeceiving  the  widow  as 
to  the  purport  of  her  paper,  and  of  caus- 
ing her  faith  in  its  talismanic  powers  to  be 
dashed  like  a fragile  vase  into  a thousand 
pieces  at  my  feet,  never  to  be  restored  to 
its  present  symmetry  and  esteem  ; so,  appar- 


ently reading  the  document  through  again 
and  again,  with  most  intense  and  deliber- 
ate attention,  my  thoughts  were  mean- 
while busy  in  deciding  how  to  act.  They 
followed  the  track  of  this  brave,  confiding, 
little  woman,  leaving  her  hovel  in  Ireland  (it 
might  be  before  dispossessing  measures 
had  been  taken),  which,  however  humble, 
was  to  her  a home  warmed  by  affection 
in  local  and  personal  attachments  ; com- 
ing across  the  stormy  Atlantic  only  to  see 
it  relentlessly  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  her 
husband  for  entombment  in  its  dark  cav- 
erns, with  only  the  dirge  and  requiem  of 
its  wild,  deep-toned  waves  ; pressing  on 
to  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  thence  a 
thousand  miles  or  more  to  this  remote 
place,  and  now  only  asking  for  opportu- 
nity for  honest  and  faithful  employment 
at  my  hands  ; how  could  I refuse  at  least 
a trial  as  a reward  for  such  faith  and  per- 
severance ? 

’Twas  a moment  described  by  the  great 
dramatist,  when  “ one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  I beheld 
before  me,  not  an  ignorant  immigrant,  to 
be  laughed  at  and  thrust  aside,  as  coming 
on  a fool’s  errand,  but  a heroine,  endowed 
with  a priceless  faith  which  could  remove 
mountains,  whose  guileless,  earnest  ap- 
pearance showed  that  as  a daughter,  wife 
and  mother  she  had  done  her  best : — and 
who  could  do  more  ? 

My  heart  had  its  own  way,  and  then 
my  lips  were  no  longer  glued  together. 

“ Mrs.  Phelan,”  sa:d  I,  as  I handed  back 
the  document,  with  the  air  of  one  most  pro- 
foundly impressed,  “ that  certificate  set- 
tles the  matter ; as  the  widow  of  Michael 
Phelan,  you  shall  have  a chance  to  pro- 
vide for  yourself  and  these  children  of  his, 
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if  in  my  power  to  arrange  it  with  prompt- 
ness and  decency.” 

Pen  nor  pencil  can  never  depict  the 
glowing  of  the  light  in  the  eyes  of  that 
mother,  as  she  dropped  another  profound 
‘‘courtesy,”  looked  triumphantly  in  the 
faces  of  her  three  little  girls  and  carefully 
restored  her  talismanic  certificate  to  its 
wrappings  and  place  near  her  heart. 

The  general  steward  was  summoned, 
and,  learning  from  him  that  one  of  the 
steward  families  was  just  leaving  and 
its  successor  not  then  installed,  and 
that  a very  trusty  single  man  was  so  far  con- 
valescent at  the  hospital  that  he  could  be 
detailed  to  keep  order  and  render  the 
widow  any  needed  assistance,  I directed 
that  carpenters  be  summoned  and  a room 
in  the  main  building  be  partitioned  off 
for  him  forthwith,  and  the  widow  be  at 
once  installed  in  the  family  apartments, 
as  solely  for  her  own  use. 

Enquiring  for  her  baggage,  behold  all 
her  worldly  possessions  were  just  outside 
my  office  door,  in  the  shape  of  a few 
bundles ! These  she  and  the  children 
gathered  up,  and,  following  the  messen- 
ger, were  directly  installed  in  their  new 
abode.  The  new  arrival  created  a stir  in 
the  colony  of  adjacent  buildings,  with  the 
query  how  a widow  who  only  landed  from 
Montreal  in  the  morning  could  get  the 
coveted  steward  position  before  night. 
Whether  the  widow  ascribed  it  to  Lord 
John  Russell’s  influence  to  those  who  en- 
quired of  her,  I knew  not,  but  I was  very 
careful  not  to  mention  the  facts  about  her 
precious  document  to  anyone.  Even  the 
general  steward  treated  her  more  defer- 
entially, from  the  evident  endorsement 
which  she  had  received  at  the  manager’s 


office,  not  knowing  how  it  was  obtained. 
Not  a little  of  her  success  was  due,  how- 
ever, to  her  own  shrewdness  in  slipping 
by  all  intermediaries  and  stating  her  er- 
rand only  where  the  final  decision  was  to 
be  made. 

Some  days  later,  in  passing  near  her 
domicile,  a glimpse  of  the  widow  brought 
her  to  mind,  and  led  me  to  enter  her 
building  and  inspect  her  care  of  it.  Its 
order  and  neatness  were  most  commend- 
able. The  daughter  of  twelve  years  was 
doing  an  adult’s  share  of  the  kitchen 
service  ; the  girl  of  eight  was,  in  the  men’s 
absence,  at  work  attending  to  cleaning 
their  quarters,  after  having  made  the  table 
ready  hours  in  advance,  while  the  little 
“ tot  ” of  four  was  seated  on  a barrel  to 
bring  her  to  the  right  height  by  a table  at 
which  she  was  scouring  the  knives  and 
other  table  articles  with  bath-brick,  until 
they  shone  like  silver,  and  with  the  steady 
action  of  a veteran  who  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  the  business  in  hand. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  steward’s  de- 
partment to  let  the  men  choose  their 
quarters  and  change  about  to  suit  them- 
selves, so  long  as  the  regular  quota  in  each 
was  not  exceeded,  and  they  applied  for  a 
transfer  order  at  his  desk.  Soon  he  was 
flooded  with  applications  for  change  to 
the  widow’s  boarding-house,  and,  upon  in- 
quiry, was  informed  that  it  was  the  most 
quiet  and  orderly  of  any,  while  the  meals 
in  variety  and  cooking  were  what  Del- 
monico’s  was  to  ordinary  eating  establish- 
ments. 

The  requisitions  for  supplies  for  that 
“ number  ” contained  some  items  not  on 
the  ordinary  list,  but  were  honored  after 
due  consideration.  Soon  rumors  of  a new 
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style  of  hash  served  up  once  a week  at 
the  widow’s  floated  about  the  location, 
and  even  foremen  called  for  transient  meal 
tickets  to  try  it,  and  envied  were  the  men 
who  held  vested  rights  as  regular  inmates 
there. 

The  end  of  the  month,  with  its  tabu- 
lated statements,  came  round,  when  the 
figures  indicated  that  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  results  were  from  the 
widow’s  house.  The  second  month  con- 
firmed such  conclusion,  when  her  rate  of 
payment  rose  to  the  head  of  the  list  and 
continued  there  to  the  end  of  the  work, 
netting  her  a very  nice  monthly  income. 
She  confidentially  explained  to  the  stew- 
ard that  the  result  was  due  largely  to 
that  famous  hash,  which,  by  being  sweet- 
ened with  maple  sugar  and  flavored  with 
spices,  enabled  her  to  use  the  last  scrap 
of  every  kind  of  food  material  on  her 
premises  without  cloying  the  men’s  ap- 
petites. 

She  did  not  call  for  her  monthly  pay 
until  the  cashier  entered  a complaint 
against  her  that  he  could  not  close  his 
monthly  accounts  according  to  rule. 
Word  from  me  to  call  at  the  office  brought 
her  there  in  Sunday  attire,  including  her 
before  described  full  dress  hat.  When 
the  rule  was  explained  that  she  must  reg- 
ularly draw  her  money,  she  complied,  but 
only  to  bring  it  to  me,  to  request  me  to 
personally  care  for  it  during  her  term  of 
employment. 

An  amusing  scene  took  place  weekly. 
The  widow  was  a regular  attendant  Sun- 
days at  the  missionary  church  some  dis- 
tance away,  when  she  might  be  seen  wend- 
ing her  way  thitherward  with  her  over- 
shadowing perennial  hat  only  equaled 


in  tinge  of  red  by  her  own  cheeks  and 
those  of  her  three  girls  walking  demurely 
by  her  side.  At  a respectful  distance  be- 
hind her  would  follow  a platoon  of  a 
score,  more  or  less,  of  men,  dressed  in 
the  height  of  canal  fashions  and  all  ani- 
mated by  evident  intentions  not  to  be 
far  from  her  when  inside  the  church, 
while  the  crowds  outside  the  edifice 
formed  in  ranks  to  let  her  pass  through, 
with  special  marks  of  consideration.  Not 
a breath  was  heard  against  her,  maintain- 
ing respect  from  all,  and  woe  would  have 
betided  the  man  who  had  been  reported 
to  the  fifty  brawny  Irish  men  in  her 
“number,”  as  molesting  her  in  anyway. 

One  day  after  the  widow’s  reputation 
had  become  quite  established,  she,  with 
her  head-gear  in  position,  called  on  mein 
the  same  room  as  before,  to  confide  to 
me  that  she  had  been  asked  to  marry  by 
not  a few  of  the  men,  and  of  them  all  she 
thought  most  favorably  of  Patrick  Flynn, 
who  had  been  selected  as  care-taker  for 
her  in  the  first  instance,  but,  after  ponder- 
ing well  on  the  subject  when  she  had 
almost  said  yes,  the  memory  of  her  dear 
departed  husband,  with  his  good  character 
so  well  certified  to,  came  over  her,  and  she 
had  told  Patrick,  like  all  her  suitors,  once 
and  for  always,  that  she  would  never  be 
known  otherwise  than  as  the  widow  of  Mi- 
chael Phelan.  Again  came  the  tears  as  a 
tribute  to  his  memory,  with  the  remark  that 
in  case  I heard  she  was  to  be  married  I 
would  know  to  the  contrary  in  advance. 

The  widow  dropped  in  very  quietly  at 
my  office  at  a later  date,  and  when  ener- 
getic measures  were  taken  which  nipped 
in  the  bud  an  impending  strike,  many 
were  the  surmises  where  I had  obtained 
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the  information  upon  which  to  act.  Its 
value  to  my  principals,  under  circum- 
stances too  intricate  to  be  detailed  here, 
could  hardly  be  overestimated. 

But  the  time  arrived  when  the  last  gang 
of  workmen  were  finally  paid  off,  and  a 
settlement  of  the  widow’s  account  showed 
over  $600  to  her  credit.  When  handing 
it  to  her,  I said,  “ No  doubt  you  will  take 
this  snug  sum  and  return  to  Montreal  and 
open  a nice  boarding-house  ? ” 

“ Oh,  no,’’  said  she,  “ when  this  canal 
is  opened,  business  must  go  to  the  other 
end  of  the  lake,  and  I am  going  with  it  to 
a place  they  call  Superior  City  and  have 
engaged  my  passage  by  the  next  boat ! ” 
All  that  I had  to  say  about  the  risks  and 
hardships  involved  was  wasted,  and  be- 
fore the  canal  was  officially  opened  by 
the  state,  the  widow  who  could  not  read 
her  passage  ticket  was  pushing  on  five 
hundred  miles  farther  to  anticipate  its 
commercial  effect ! 

Two  or  more  years  passed,  when  I paid 
a tourist’s  visit  to  the  then  “ booming  ” 
settlement  of  Superior  City,  and  was  walk- 
ing with  a friend  along  its  wooden  side- 
walks, when  I was  startled  by  having  my 
own  name  called  by  someone  behind  me, 
and  on  turning  about,  saw  the  widow  of 
Michael  Phelan  in  a calico  wrapper  on  her 
knees,  with  her  hands  raised  above  that 
wonderful  bonnet,  asking  for  “ Heaven’s 
blessings  upon  the  best  friend  she  ever  had 
in  America  ! ” 

Begging  her  to  rise  and  not  compro- 
mise me  in  a strange  place,  because  on- 
lookers would  think  that  she  was  pleading 
with  me,  rather  than  with  Heaven,  she 
explained  that  she  was  the  owner  of  the 
corner  lot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 


street,  upon  which  she  had  erected  a store 
building  and  was  realizing  a handsome 
rental  from  a part  of  it,  while  occupying 
the  remainder  for  keeping  boarders,  and 
having  seen  me  go  by,  was  afraid  that  be- 
fore she  could  don  her  best  dress  as  she 
used  to  do  at  the  “ Soo,  ” I would  have 
passed  out  of  sight.  Patrick  Flynn  had 
followed  her  from  the  “Soo”  and  was 
installed  as  care-taker  of  her  property,  but 
she  had  not,  and  would  not,  prove  forget- 
ful of  the  memory  of  Michael  Phelan,  or 
less  proud  of  the  good  character  which  he 
bore  in  the  “ ould  counthry.  ” 

Declining  the  request  of  the  widow  to 
look  over  her  title-deeds  and  give  my 
opinion  upon  their  legality,  on  the  score 
that  the  steamer  on  which  I was  making 
the  round  trip  was  just  leaving,  I left  the 
widow  in  the  midst  of  her  corner  lots. 

Not  long  after  this  I read  in  a leading 
New  York  paper,  of  an  official  decision 
as  announced  at  Washington,  confirming 
the  right  of  Mrs.  Michael  Phelan  of  Su- 
perior City,  Wisconsin,  to  preempt  a 
quarter  section  of  land,  her  right  to  do  so 
without  naturalization  papers  having  been 
stoutly  contested,  but  on  appeal,  her  title 
to  valuable  property  near  the  city  had 
been  sustained  at  the  Interior  department. 

Time  passed  along  a few  more  years, 
when  I was  a passenger  between  two  of 
the  ports  in  Lake  Superior  upon  the  then 
peerless  steamer  North  Star , with  the 
veteran  Captain  B.  G.  Sweet  in  command. 
While  passing  along  the  main  deck,  a 
comely,  ruddy-faced  young  woman  ac- 
costed me  and  introduced  herself  as  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Widow  Phelan. 
“Indeed,”  said  I,  “and  where  is  your 
mother?”  “Oh,”  said  she,  “mother  is 
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down  here  on  the  main  deck  against  my 
protest,  who  wanted  to  have  her  take  a 
couple  of  state-rooms  and  let  us  travel  in 
the  cabin  like  other  people,  for  we  can 
afford  it,  and  I wish  you  would  get  mother 
to  do  so.” 

“All  right,”  said  I,  “we  will  see  what 
can  be  done.”  Then  the  widow  was  in- 
terviewed by  surprise  and  without  her 
ornamental  head-dress  on,  but  I presumed 
that  it  was  in  one  of  the  several  sizeable 
trunks,  which  evidently  belonged  to  her. 
Her  shrewdness  was  again  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  while  paying  only  deck  pas- 
sage and  saving  probably  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  cabin  rates,  she  had  pre- 
empted a space  behind  the  huge  boiler 
smoke-pipes  and  fenced  it  off  with  her 
trunks  and  other  articles  of  the  cargo,  so 
that  within  the  barrier  herself  and  daugh- 
ters were  quite  retired  and  had  warm 
quarters,  while  the  cabin  passengers  were 
shivering  in  smaller  and  colder  places 
upon  the  unheated  upper  deck  on  a chill 
autumnal  day. 

Entering  into  conversation  as  to  her 
leaving  the  west,  she  informed  me  that 
she  saw  signs  of  a decline  in  the  land 
speculation  which  had  prevailed  (and 
which  shortly  afterward  entirely  collapsed 
and  continued  thus  for  a decade  or  more), 
and  had,  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices, 
sold  out  with  a view  of  leaving  that  region 
permanently.  “ Well,”  said  I,  “ how 
much  money  do  you  bring  away  with 
you?”  But  the  widow  was  slow  to 
divulge,  and  at  last  her  eldest  daughter 
spoke  up  and  said,  “ Mr.  Harvey,  to  prove 
that  we  ought  to  have  taken  cabin  passage, 
I will  tell  you.  Mother  has  thirty-six 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  in  these  trunks, 


beside  enough  more  in  bank-bills  to  pro- 
vide for  all  our  traveling  expenses  for  a 
long  journey,  and  yet  she  will  keep  us  on 
the  main  deck,  where  poor  immigrants 
ride,  and  now,  as  the  kind  friend  she  has 
taught  us  to  remember,  will  you  not  in- 
sist upon  our  having  state-rooms?” 
“Oh,  yes,”  said  I,  “that  is  reasonable 
enough,  but  your  mother  has  a mind  of 
her  own,  which  she  has  certainly  used  to 
good  advantage  since  I have  known  her, 
and  I have  learned  to  deem  it  better  than 
my  own,  as  to  her  own  affairs.” 

“ But  now,  Widow  Phelan,”  I con- 
tinued, “you  will  certainly  consider  that  I 
ought  to  know  where  you  are  proposing 
to  go  ? ” 

“ To  a place  they  call  Australia,”  she 
replied. 

“ But  do  you  know  how  far  off  it  is  and 
how  to  get  there  ? ” was  the  next  query. 

“ No,”  replied  she,  “ but  I am  told 
that  at  a city  called  New  York,  where  I 
am  now  going,  I can  get  passage.” 

“ Pray,  what  led  you  to  think  of  that 
distant  land  ? ” I queried. 

“ Well,”  said  the  widow,  “ I have  been 
informed  that  the  governor  of  Australia 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell and  therefore  a friend  of  my  husband’s, 
and  one  who  will  appreciate  the  certifi- 
cate I have  of  the  good  character  of 
Michael  Phelan  as  you  did,  and  who 
will  treat  his  widow  well  on  his  account  !” 
Then  the  scene  in  my  office  came  vividly 
to  mind  and  again  I was  speechless  about 
that  document,  which  I doubted  not  was 
then,  as  before,  near  the  widow’s  heart. 

The  steamer’s  whistle  announced  land- 
ing at  the  port  of  my  departure,  and  ended 
my  personal  knowledge  of  the  widow  of 
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Michael  Phelan.  But  the  Phelan  history, 
if  continued,  might  reveal  her,  later  on, 
as  a Melbourne  real  estate  millionaire, 
and  her  daughters  as  among  the  aristoc- 
racy, driving  in  their  own  or  their  hus- 
band's carriages.*  All  these  issues  may 

*That  this  supposition  is  not  unexampled  may  be 
proven  by  recalling  to  mind  that  not  long  after  the 
date  of  these  occurrences,  a widow  located  at  one 
of  the  mines  in  Colorado,  who  took  in  washing  and 
mending  from  the  miners,  married  one  of  her  cus- 
tomers, who  developed  into  a bonanza  king”  and 
she  into  a leader  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris. 


have  hinged,  as  did  those  narrated,  upon 
my  keeping  my  face  straight  and  my  heart 
warm  when  the  power  of  that  talismanic 
certificate  was  tried  upon  myself  on  that 
August  day  away  back  in  1853. 

Charles  T.  Harvey. 


The  little  girl  of  the  ’6o’s,  playing  about  her  wash-tub, 

has,  during  the  ’8o’s,  married  the  Prince  de 

the  scion  and  heir  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic 
noble  family  of  the  Eternal  city,  and  the  movements 
of  the  “bonanza”  family,  or  any  of  its  members, 
attract  the  attention  of  society  and  the  press  of 
both  continents  at  the  present  time. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  NEBRASKA. 


The  act  of  congress  organizing  the 
territory  of  Nebraska  provided  the 
same  system  of  government  by  which 
other  western  regions  had  been  brought 
under  the  supremacy  of  law.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  judicial  department 
should  consist  of  one  supreme  court, 
three  district  courts,  probate  courts  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  were  a chief-justice  and 
two  associate  justices,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 
for  the  term  of  four  years. 

The  territory  was  to  be  divided  into 
three  judicial  districts,  to  each  of  which 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
was  assigned  to  hold  the  district  courts. 
These  were  the  courts  of  first  instance, 
and  had  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
cases  at  law  and  in  equity.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  court  was  ap- 
pellate. The  courts  had  jurisdiction  of 
causes  arising  under  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  the  territory,  the 


laws  of  congress  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  and  the 
chancery.  Each  judge  appointed  a 
clerk  of  the  judicial  district  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  A marshal  of  the  terri- 
tory was  appointed  by  the  President  to 
serve  process  issuing  out  of  the  courts 
when  administering  Federal  laws.  An 
attorney  of  the  United  States  was  also 
appointed  by  the  same  authority. 
Sheriffs  were  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  several  counties  to  exercise  the 
usual  functions  of  those  officers. 

The  Organic  act  having  been  passed 
by  congress  on  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
1854,  President  Pierce  soon  afterwards 
appointed  the  complement  of  officers 
for  the  new  territory,  and  all  of  them  soon 
came  to  the  region  where  they  were  to 
set  up  the  machinery  of  government 
and  the  institutions  of  social  order 
and  civilization. 

Looked  at  from  the  far  side,  the  whole 
scheme  must  have  looked  like  an  organ- 
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ized  vision ; a paper  state  whose  ad- 
ministration was  set  out  in  elaborate 
detail  to  be  exercised  over  acres  rather 
than  citizens.  Minute  and  careful  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  sway  of  polit- 
ical dogmas  and  principles  and  maxims 
which  had  been  wrought  out  and  for- 
mulated and  consecrated  in  the  suffer- 
ings, the  strifes,  the  wisdom  of  nations 
and  of  ages.  And  yet  there  was  no 
people  to  be  served  by  these  institu- 
tions of  freedom ; no  industries,  no 
capital,  existed  to  be  upheld  and  pro- 
tected by  them.  Still  more,  there  was 
little  ground  for  the  expectation  that 
the  time  would  come  when  there  would 
be  a citizenship,  capital,  industries,  to 
need  this  elaborate  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Nebraska  lay  far  beyond  the  regions 
into  which  emigration  had  at  that  day 
penetrated — it  was  no  field  into  which  a 
neighboring  surplus  population  could 
flow.  It  was  not  reached  by  any  of  the 
great  lines  upon  which  the  restless 
spirit  of  our  countrymen  was  seeking 
new  fields  of  enterprise  and  adventure. 
It  was  uninviting  to  the  husbandman. 
The  whole  region  had  been  laid  down 
on  the  maps  as  a part  of  the  great 
American  desert.  The  soil  was  dry 
and  hard — rich  enough  if  watered  by 
timely  and  gentle  rains,  but  incapable  of 
holding  much  of  what  fell  in  storms  and 
ran  off  in  floods.  No  clumps  of  trees 
diversified  the  somber  and  monotonous 
landscape  and  gave  little  promise  of 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  things  in  our 
country’s  history  that  elaborate 


schemes  of  government  should  be 
framed  for  regions  not  only  uninhabited, 
but  giving  little  promise  to  emigration, 
where  afterwards  stately  commonwealths 
have  grown  and  flourished. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1854, 
President  Pierce,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Organic  act  of  congress  passed 
hardly  a month  before,  commissioned 
Fenner  Ferguson  chief-justice,  and  Ed- 
ward R.  Hardin  and  James  Bradley 
associate  justices,  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  new  territory.  The  judges  came 
to  Nebraska  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
knowing,  I suppose,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  courts  or  judges  before  that 
time.  On  the  twelfth  of  December,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  B.  Cuming,  the  sec- 
retary and,  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
Governor  Burt,  acting  governor  under 
the  authority  vested  in  him  as  the  chief 
executive  by  the  Organic  act,  issued  his 
proclamation  assigning  the  chief-justice 
to  the  First  judicial  district,  consisting 
of  Douglas  and  Dodge  counties.  Judge 
Hardin  to  the  Second  district,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  territory  south  of  the 
Platte  river,  and  Judge  Bradley  to  the 
Third  district,  consisting  of  Washington 
and  Burt  counties.  In  the  same  instru- 
ment he  appointed  a term  of  the 
supreme  court  to  be  held  at  the  seat  of 
government  already  fixed  at  Omaha,  to 
commence  on  the  third  Monday  of 
February,  1855.  Terms  of  the  district 
courts  were  also  appointed  as  follows  : 
A term  of  the  district  court  of  the  First 
judicial  district,  at  Bellevue,  Douglas 
county,  commencing  on  the  second 
Monday  in  March  ; in  the  Second  judi- 
cial district,  at  Nebraska  City,  Pierce 
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county,  commencing  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  March ; and  in  the  Third  judicial 
district,  at  Florence,  Washington  county, 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April. 

On  the  day  appointed,  that  is  to  say, 
Monday,  the  tenth  day  of  February, 
1855,  the  supreme  court  was  organized. 
The  chief-justice  and  Judge  Hardin 
were  present  in  the  [hall  of  representa- 
tives in  the4  brick  building  then  occu- 
pied by  the  territorial  officers,  which 
stood  on  Ninth  street,  between  Farnam 
and  Douglas.  The  court  was  attended 
by  athe  attorney  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Experience  Estabrook. 
J.  Stirling  Morton  was  appointed  clerk. 
The  court  adjourned  until  June,  when 
it  convened  again  at  the  same  place. 
The  same  judges  and  also  General 
Estabrook  Vere  present.  Mr.  Esta- 
brook was  recognized^  by  the  court  by 
reason"of  his  office  as*a  member  of  the 
bar,  and  moved  the  admission  of  several 
gentlemen  then  present,  among  them,  O. 
D.  Richardson,  A.  J.  Poppleton,  A.  J. 
Hanscom,  S.  A.  Strickland,  L.  L.  Brown, 
A.  D.  Jones  and  S.  E.  Rogers.  There 
being  no  other  business,  the  court  ad- 
journed sine  die.  By  an  act  of  the 
legislature  passed  on  the  sixteenth  of 
March,  1855,  terms  of  the  court  were 
appointed  to  be  held  at  the  seat  of 
government  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
December  and  the  second  Tuesday  in 
June  of  each  year.  No  other  terms 
were  held  until  the  June  term,  1857,  or 
if 'there  were,  no  business  was  done. 

On  the  twelfth  of  March,  1855,  Judge 
Ferguson  held  district  court  at  Bellevue. 
The  record  is  as  follows  : 

4 


DISTRICT  COURT,  FIRST  JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT. 

March  12,  1855. 

Be  it  remembered  that  at  a term  of 
the  ‘district  court  in  and  for  the  First 
judicial  district  of  the  territory  of 
Nebraska,  begun  and  held  in  pursuance 
of  executive  proclamation,  at  Bellevue 
City,  in  Douglas  county,  on’  Monday, 
the  twelfth  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1855 — 
present  the  Honorable  Fenner  Fergu- 
son, chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court 
and  judge  of  said  district — court  being 
opened  in  due  form  of  law,  the  follow- 
ing proceedings  were  had  : 

Ordered,  That  by  virtue  of  the 
power  vested  in  the  honorable  judge, 
Silas  A.  Strickland  be  appointed  clerk 
of  said  court  until*  further  order  of  the 
'said  court. 

The  oath  of  office  was  then  admin- 
istered to  Silas  A:  Strickland  and  by 
the  Honorable  Judge  Ferguson,  and  the 
official  oath  duly  filed. 

No  other  business  appearing,  the 
court  adjourned  to  the  twelfth  day  of 
April  next. 

Approved  March  12,  a.  d.  1855. 

F.  Ferguson, 

Judge  First  Judicial  District. 

On  the  twelfth  of  April  the  court  met 
and  adjourned,  there  being  no  business. 

Judge  Bradley  held  his  first  district 
court  for  Dodge  county  in  a tent,  1855, 
and  appointed  Mr.  E.  H.  Clark  clerk. 
General  Estabrook  was  the  only  attor- 
ney in  attendance  and  moved  Mr. 
Clark’s  admission  as  an  attorney.  On 
motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  a venire  was  issued  for  a grand 
jury  to  attend  the  court  at  its  session  to 
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be  held  at  Tekamah  in  May.  The  court 
then  adjourned.  At  the  court  held  at  Te- 
kamah, several  indictments  were  found 
for  cutting  timber  on  the  public  lands, 
and  the  parties  were  bound  over.  That 
must  have  seemed  a very  heinous  offense 
in  a treeless  country.  Some  profane 
persons  have  wondered  where  the  guilty 
persons  found  the  timber  to  cut. 

Shortly  afterwards  Judge  Bradley  re- 
turned to  his  former  home  in  Indiana, 
where  he  remained  until  fall.  He  came 
back  then,  but  there  being  no  business, 
he  held  no  courts  and  again  left.  He 
returned  in  May,  1856.  Meanwhile,  the 
legislature  had  changed  his  district  to 
Richardson  and  Johnson  counties,  in 
the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the 
territory.  He  was  so  much  displeased 
with  this  action  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  hold  any  court  in  those  counties,  and 
withdrew  from  the  territory.  He  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
La  Porte,  in  Indiana,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  1885.  No  other  dis- 
trict courts  were  held  in  the  Third  dis- 
trict until  1857. 

Judge  Hardin  held  court  at  Nebraska 
City,  for  what  was  then  called  Pierce 
county,  on  the  third  Monday  of  March, 
1855.  The  term  was  attended  by  Gen- 
eral Estabrook  for  the  United  States. 
There  was  no  business  except  the  ap- 
pointment of  a clerk,  who  was  Martin  W. 
Rider,  and  the  admission  to  the  bar  of 
W.  C.  Fowlkes,  William  McLennan, 
Charles  W.  Pierce,  Allen  A.  Bradford 
and  Lyman  D.  Prinall,  and  the  court 
adjourned.  The  judge  held  no  other 
courts  during  that  or  the  succeeding 
year,  and  resigned  in  1856. 


The  materials  for  the  judicial  history 
of  Nebraska  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  are  very  meagre.  There  were 
plenty  of  lawyers,  but  almost  no  suitors. 
There  were  numberless  acres  of  land, 
but  the  title  was  in  the  government  and 
there  were  no  means  of  acquiring  it,  so 
that  there  was  little  ground  for  disputes 
upon  such  subjects.  Questions  about 
the  right  of  possession  of  the  public 
lands  often  arose,  but  they  were  settled 
in  popular  tribunals  outside  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  law.  Judicial  business 
requires  some  population  and  capital. 
During  those  years  there  was  not  enough 
of  either  for  lawsuits. 

Judge  Ferguson£deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  He  was  of  a revolu- 
tionary family  which  from  early  days 
lived  in  Columbia  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was 
born  in  Columbia  county  in  1814.  Hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  local 
schools,  he  went  to  Albany  to  study  law 
in  the  office  of  Koon  & Bramhall,  and 
was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  1840  and 
as  a counselor  in  1843.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  with  whom  he  had 
studied  and  was  engaged  in  very  im- 
portant real  estate  litigations.  He  mar- 
ried Helena  E.  Upjohn,  who  survived 
him  until  August  9,  1888. 

His  health  having  been  greatly  im- 
paired, in  1848  he  removed  to  Albion, 
Calhoun  county,  Michigan,  where  he  at 
once  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney,  appointed  master  in  chancery, 
and  served  as  a member  of  the  legislature 
several  terms.  During  his  residence  in 
Michigan  he  formed  the  friendship  and 
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enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Lewis  Cass. 
These  relations  continued  until  the 
death  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
At  the  request  of  General  Cass,  Presi- 
dent Pierce  appointed  Mr.  Ferguson 
chief-justice  of  Nebraska  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June,  1854.  He  removed  with 
his  family  to  the  new  territory  in  the 
fall  and  settled  at  Bellevue,  near  which 
place  was  the  trading-post  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  company,  under  the  agency  of 
Peter  A.  Sarpy.  At  that  place,  also, 
the  mission  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
to  the  Indians  was  located.  Judge 
Ferguson  and  his  family  resided  at 
Bellevue  until  his  death.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  delegate  in  congress  for  the 
territory,  and  served  the  term.  While 
in  congress  he  formed  and  greatly  en- 
joyed the  constant  companionship,  re- 
spect and  affection  of  the  great  histor- 
ical characters  who  then  filled  the  halls 
of  the  capitol  and  whose  fame  fills  the 
world.  In  November,  1859,  coming 
from  the  court  room  in  Bellevue,  he 
complained  of  feeling  ill.  The  next 
morning  he  was  confined  to' his  bed  and 
within  a week  'he  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years. 

Judge  Ferguson  was  a man  of  fine 
and  dignified  presence,  gracious  man- 
ners and  winning  address.  He  was 
fond  of  his  books  and  delighted  in  the 
learning  of  his  profession.  The  busi- 
ness of  his  courts  during  his  service  on 
the  bench  was  not  such  as  to  severely 
test  his  capacities,  but  he  showed  him- 
self at  all  times  possessed  of  adequate 
learning,  a discriminating  mind  and  a 
strong  sense  of  justice.  He  was  of 
most  amiable  and  kindly  disposition, 


avoided  antagonisms,  and  died  without 
enemies  as  he  had  lived  with  many 
friends. 

Edward  R.  Hardin  was  born  in  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  in  1815,  and  was  bred 
and  educated  in  his  native  state.  He 
graduated  at  Athens  in  1833,  and  was 
married  to  Miss  Eugenia  Brown  in  1837. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Pierce  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Nebraska,  the  duties  of  which  office 
were  very  inconsiderable.  He  afterward 
resigned  and  in  i860  he  accepted  a 
similar  appointment  from  President 
Buchanan  in  Utah.  After  the  war  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  first  at 
Cuthbert  and  then  at  Quitman  in  his 
native  state.  He  served  in  the  state 
legislature  two  sessions  and  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  secession  convention  of 
southern  states  which  met  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  During  the  war 
he  served  as  captain,  adjutant  and  aid 
on  General  Walker’s  staff.  He  was 
grandson  of  a revolutionary  colonel 
and  son  of  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Judge  Bradley  was  born  of  Quaker 
parents  near  Westchester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  practice.  Soon  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  he  removed  to  La- 
Porte,  Indiana.  At  this  place  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Reed.  He  enjoyed  a large 
and  lucrative  practice  at  this  place, 
which  was  very  slightly  interrupted  by 
his  brief  and  fragmentary  service  on  the 
bench  of  Nebraska.  He  continued  to 
reside  at  LaPorte  and  practice  law  there 
until  his  death  in  1885. 

J.  M.  Woolworth. 


[To  be  continued. ] 
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ELEAZER  WAKELEY. 


The  ancestors  of  Eleazer  Wakeley,  on 
his  father’s  side,  came  from  Wales  to 
New  England  early  in  the  period  of  its 
settlement.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  living  in  Litchfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  county  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
1794.  His  name  was  Solmous  Wakeley. 
He  was  one  of  six  sons.  He  had  one 
sister.  His  wife’s  maiden  name  was 
Hannah  Thompson,  daughter  of  Henry 
Thompson  of  Bethlehem,  Litchfield 
county,  in  the  state  before  mentioned. 
She  was  born  the  nineteenth  of  October, 
1793- 

The  Wakeleys,  in  those  times,  were 
men  not  specially  distinguished  in  public 
affairs,  but  were  “of  the  people,”  hardy, 
industrious,  of  good  repute,  of  honest 
lives  and  of  mental  vigor.  Inthe  ancestry 
of  Eleazer’s  mother,  on  the  maternal  side, 
was  some  excellent  New  England  blood, 
she  being  collaterally  related,  among 
others,  to  the  Jonathan  Edwards  family 
of  Connecticut.  She  had  more  than 
ordinary  intellectual  gifts,  with  great 
fondness  for  reading  and  study,  and  an 
unusually  good  memory.  Whatever  in- 
clination her  son  may  have  developed 
for  intellectual  pursuits  was  due  largely 
to  her  early  encouragement  and  train- 
ing. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  both 
father  and  mother  possessed,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  intelligence  and 
virtues  of  New  England  people. 

Eleazer  was  born  in  Homer,  Cort- 
landt  county,  New  York,  in  1822.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  three  sons  and  had 


two  sisters.  He  was  soon  after  taken  by 
his  parents  to  Erie  county,  in  the  same 
state,  where  his  education  began  in  a dis- 
trict school  at  the  age  of  four  years  and 
continued  until  he  was  thirteen.  He  was 
considered  a forward  scholar  at  that 
time  — and  his  acquirements  would 
compare  most  favorably  with  modern 
progress  in  public  schools  among  schol- 
ars of  the  same  age.  In  1836  the 
family  removed  to  Elyria,  in  Lorain 
county,  Ohio.  Here  he  attended  school 
awhile,  conducted  by  Joel  Tiffany  (a 
very  able  man  and  lawyer,  but  some- 
what desultory  in  his  pursuits)  ; and 
afterwards  was  in  the  high  school  there, 
under  Professor  John  P.  Cowles,  a most 
learned  man.  The  education  of  the 
young  man,  therefore,  was  not  at  all 
systematic  nor  rounded  out  by  a col- 
legiate course.  But  he  had  much  love  of 
study,  and  was  a very  diligent  student 
at  school  and  afterwards  at  the  law. 
His  specialty  was  mathematics,  for 
which  he  had  a strong  liking  and  apti- 
tude. It  may  fairly  be  said  that, 
through  his  whole  professional  life,  he 
has  kept  up  the  habits  of  close  applica- 
tion and  of  searching  for  the  reason  of 
things,  which  characterized  his  student 
life. 

Having  finished  his  education  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Cowles,  the 
young  man  entered  upon  a thorough 
course  of  reading  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1844.  In  the  fall  of  the 
following  year  his  inclination  led  him 
to  follow  the  course  of  civilization;  and 
he  went  west,  locating  at  Whitewater,  in 
southern  Wisconsin,  where'he  practiced 
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his  profession.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
a representative  to  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, and  was  senator  from  Walworth 
county,  in  that  state,  from  1851  to  1855. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was,  in 
January,  1857,  without  solicitation  on 
his  part,  appointed  by  President  Frank- 
lin Pierce  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  territory  of  Ne- 
braska, being  assigned  afterward  to  the 
Third  district,  including  Washington 
county,  and  all  the  unorganized  territory 
north  and  west  of  it,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles.  Judge 
Wakeley  resided  in  Washington  county, 
and  in  Omaha  during  his  term  of  office, 
being  re-appointed  by  President  Bu- 
chanan. 

A few  months  after  the  inauguration 
of  President  Lincoln  the  judge  returned 
to  Wisconsin,  resuming  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Madison,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  where  he  had  a large  business  in 
the  line  of  his  profession.  In  1863  he 
ran  for  attorney-general  on  the  Demo- 
cratic state  ticket,  but  was  defeated  ; 
and  in  1866-67  he  represented  the  cap- 
ital district,  embracingMadison,  in  Dane 
county,  in  the  legislature.  At  this  time 
he  was  tendered  and  declined  a nomi- 
nation as  judge  of  the  supreme  court  by 
a joint  convention  of  the  Democratic 
members. 

Judge  Wakeley  became  so  impressed 
with  Omaha  during  his  stay  there,  that 
in  the  fall  of  1867  he  went  back  to  make 
that  city  his  permanent  residence.  He 
served  in  the  Nebraska  Constitutional 
conventionof  1871,  being  on  the  commit- 
tee on  “ bill  of  rights,”  and  on  other  im- 


portant ones.  But  this  was  not  a politi- 
cal office.  He  abstained  from  politics,  be- 
ing engaged  in  an  active  and  laborious 
practice  of  his  profession  until  1883, 
when,  at  the  urgent  and  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  bar  of  Douglas  county  (in 
which  county  Omaha  is  located),  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  district  judges 
by  the  governor  of  Nebraska. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883,  Judge  Wakeley 
was  elected  unanimously  to  the  office 
he  was  then  holding — that  of  district 
judge — for  four  years.  In  1887,  as  can- 
didate on  a non-partisan  ticket  for  the 
same  position,  he  received  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  majority.  As  a 
jurist,  Judge  Wakeley  is  possessed  of 
those  qualities  which  are  combined  in 
the  character  of  a model  judge.  Patient 
painstaking,  discriminating  and  consci- 
entious, his  judgments  are  uniformly 
accepted  by  litigants  and  their  attor- 
neys as  the  honest  result  of  careful  study 
in  the  application  of  legal  principles  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  His  ripe  experi- 
ence, added  to  his  capacity  for  analysis 
and  his  love  of  justice,  would  render  him 
eminently  qualified  to  adorn  a seat  upon 
the  bench  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
state,  and  to  which,  but  for  the  unfortu- 
nate introduction  of  partisanship  into  the 
election  of  judicial  officers,  he  would 
long  since  have  been  elected.  “As  a 
judicial  officer,”  says  a recent  published 
account,  “Judge  Wakeley  has  no  su- 
perior. He  is  regarded  as  a leader  in 
his  profession  and  as  especially  fitted  for 
the  position  of  magistrate.  His  pro- 
found erudition,  legal  acumen,  deep 
learning,  fair  and  impartial  tone  of  mind 
and  clear  intuition  of  right  and  wrong 
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have  served  him  so  well  on  the  bench 
that  he  is  universally  spoken  of  as  the 
just  judge.”* 

Judge  Wakeley  was  married,  in  1854, 
to  Miss  Sabina  S.  Comstock,  at  White- 
water,  Wisconsin,  and  their  domestic 
life  has  been  a happy  one.  She  was  a 
descendant  of  Lewis  Morris,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
have  six  children — Arthur  C.,  Bird  C., 
Lucius  W.,  Nellie,  William  C.  and  Emily 
D.  Wakeley. 

As  a lawyer,  Judge  Wakeley  excels  in 
the  preparation  of  his  cases,  the  skillful 
arrangement  of  his  facts  and  the  logical 
presentation  of  both  facts  and  argu- 
ments to  court  or  jury.  He  is  patient, 
never  excited,  cool  under  all  circum- 


stances and  ready  for  any  emergency. 
While  his  preference  is  undoubtedly  for 
the  equity  side  of  the  profession,  his 
success  in  law  cases  has  been  marked  ; 
and  his  addresses  to  juries  on  several 
occasions  are  well  remembered.  It  is 
not  too  high  praise  to  say  of  him  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best  “ all  round  ” law- 
yers that  has  ever  practiced  in  the 
state. 

In  the  performance  of  every  duty  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously,  whether  as 
citizen,  public  officer,  or  in  the  domestic 
circle,  Judge  Wakeley  has  always  been 
recognized  as  an  exemplar  above  re- 
proach. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


CLINTON  BRIGGS. 


Clinton  Briggs,  one  of  the  pioneers 
who  has  passed  to  that  “ undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  trav- 
eler returns,”  but  whose  memory 
is  cherished  by  thousands,  was  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Omaha.  He 
was  born  in  Washtenaw  county,  Michi- 
gan, on  the  ninth  of  September,  1828. 
He  studied  law  with  Lathrop  & Duf- 
field  at  Detroit,  having,  previous  to 
1850,  received  an  academic  education. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
supreme  court  of  his  native  state  in 
1853,  soon  after  which  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  William  H.  Seward  of 
Auburn,  New  York,  and  the  next  year, 
on  examination,  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  supreme  court  of  that  state. 

*See  ‘Omaha  Illustrated  ’ (Omaha,  D.  C.  Dun- 
bar & Co.,  1888). 


The  year  following,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Emily  Marley  of  Skaneateles,  an 
accomplished  and  estimable  lady. 

Mr.  Briggs,  going  west,  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Omaha,  he 
having  settled  here  as  early  as  the  nine- 
teenth of  November,  1855,  which  gave 
him,  properly,  the  title  of  “ pioneer.” 
He  was  soon  elected  county  judge  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  before  the  expiration 
of  which  he  was  chosen  a member  of 
the  legislature  of  the  territory.  He 
subsequently  assisted  in  framing  the 
present  code  of  civil  procedure  of  the 
state.  Continuing  his  law  practice  in 
Omaha,  he  formed  a partnership  with 
John  I.  Redick,  and  for  ten  years,  and 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  they 
had  a large  and  leading  practice. 

In  i860  Judge  Briggs  was  elected 
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mayor  of  Omaha  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  His  term  in  that  office  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  establishing  of  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Omaha 
and  New  York  and  between  the  city 
first  named  and  San  Francisco.  He 
had  the  honor  of  sending  the  first  con- 
gratulatory messages  to  those  cities.  He 
was  afterwards  a member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional convention,  in  1875,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  assisted  in  framing  the 
present  state  constitution.  The  prom- 
inent position  taken  by  the  judge  on  the 
important  questions  which  came  before 
that  body,  added  much  to  his  reputa- 
tion. 

During  the  fifteen  years  following 
i860,  Judge  Briggs  was  engaged  in 
much  litigation,  which  frequently  re- 
quired him  to  prosecute  cases  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Nebraska  and  in  the 
United  States  courts.  His  health  be- 
coming impaired,  he  abandoned  the 
general  practice,  confining  himself  to  a 
few  important  suits.  In  1877  he  was 
a candidate  for  the  United  States 
senate,  his  name  having  been  brought 
forward  by  his  friends  and  his  candi- 
dacy urged  by  them  in  recognition  of 
long,  persistent  and  successful  efforts 
to  compel  the  two  leading  railroads  of 
his  state  to  pay  taxes  on  their  immense 
land  grants,  but  he  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1878  Judge  Briggs  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe,  with  advantage  to  his 
health,  and  upon  his  return  he  con- 
tinued his  journeyings  in  California  and 
other  western  states  and  in  the  terri- 
tories. He  aided,  during  his  residence 
in  Nebraska,  various  public  enter- 
prises, both  in  Omaha  and  the  state  at 


large,  among  which  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Omaha  & Southwestern 
railroad.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  1882,  he  was  still  employed 
in  a number  of  important  law  cases. 

Mr.  Briggs  had  in  a marked  degree 
that  intuitive  perception  of  right  and 
justice,  that  nice  discrimination,  that 
power  of  distinguishing  between  re- 
ported cases,  that  ability  to  eliminate 
the  essential  facts  from  the  often  con- 
fused narrations  of  clients,  that  readi- 
ness to  discover  the  point  really  involved 
in  a mass  of  testimony,  which,  when 
united,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  denomi- 
nating a legal  mind.  He  was  a logical 
reasoner,  with  excellent  powers  of  anal- 
ysis. Thus  it  happened  that  during 
his  life  his  counsel  was  eagerly  sought 
after  and  implicitly  followed  by  men 
of  large  means  and  representatives  of 
important  interests. 

He  was  not  what  is  ordinarily  termed 
an  eloquent  man,  nor  was  he  fond  of 
addressing  juries ; but  when  he  did 
so,  his  character  as  a fair,  honest  and 
impartial  man  was  frequently  quite  as 
effective  as  the  most  impassioned  ora- 
tory would  have  been.  He  had  a way 
of  stating  his  opponent’s  case  in  what 
appeared  to  be  the  most  disinterested 
manner,  giving  to  him  the  benefit  of  all 
doubtful  testimony,  and  then  demolish- 
ing the  fabric  he  had  erected,  which  was 
at  once  ingenious  and  successful. 

But  it  was  in  courts  of  equity  and 
before  appellate  tribunals  that  his  abil- 
ities were  most  manifest.  The  early 
reports  of  the  state,  and  those  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court  when 
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Nebraska  was  a territory,  bear  witness 
alike  to  his  industry  and  his  success. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  residence 
in  Omaha,  the  firm  of  which  he  was 
a member  had  a practice  more  varied, 
if  not  more  extensive,  than  any  other 
in  the  state.  By  it  and  by  successful 
investments  in  real  estate,  he  had 
amassed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  has  now 
grown  into  a large  and  valuable  patri- 
mony. 

His  life  was  gentle,  his  manner  quiet, 
his  voice  low  and  his  habits  rather  re- 


tiring than  aggressive.  Conspicuous 
among  his  characteristics  was  an  evi- 
dent unwillingness  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  anyone,  even  his  antagonists.  With 
the  younger  members  of  the  bar  he 
was  always  a favorite,  and  for  them  he 
invariably  had  some  kindly  word  of 
advice  or  congratulation.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  sudden  and  mysterious 
catastrophe  which  terminated  his  life 
found  him  with  hardly  an  enemy  in  the 
world. 

James  W.  Savage. 


GEORGE  W.  DOANE. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Circleville,  Ohio,  in  December,  1824. 
He  received  a liberal  education  and 
graduated  from  Marietta  college  in 
1845.  He  subsequently  read  law  with 
his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  court  in  banc  at  Columbus,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1848.  He  then  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native 
place,  but  realizing  that,  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  a broader  and  more 
promising  field  would  be  presented  to 
the  young  practitioner,  he  ^started,  in 
the  early  spring  of  1857,  on  a prospect- 
ing tour  through  the  then  new  west. 
After  visiting  some  of  the  embryo  cities 
of  Kansas,  and  forming  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  the  mild-mannered 
gentlemen  dubbed  politically  “ Border 
Ruffians,”. as  well  as  some  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  whose  leaders  were  Jim  Lane 
and  John  Brown,  he  pursued  his  journey 


to  the  more  inviting,  because  more 
peaceful,  shores  of  Nebraska,  and  landed 
at  Omaha  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
April  of  the  year  last  mentioned. 

After  casting  about  for  a location, 
Mr.  Doane  joined  a party  of  young 
men  who  were  going  into  Burt  county 
to  locate  and  lay  out  a town  site,  and 
there  he  made  his  first  settlement  upon 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  tracts  of  land 
on  the  Missouri  slope,  which  he  im- 
proved and  preempted.  After  he  had 
been  a resident  of  the  territory  for  full 
three  months , he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
submit  his  name  as  a candidate  for  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  Third  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  ^territory,  which  extended 
from  Douglas  county  to  the  British 
possessions,  the  territory  of  Dakota  not 
having  then  been  formed.  At  the  elec- 
tion, which  occurred  in  August,  he  was 
successful  against  four  competitors, 
although  it  required  about  three  months 
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to  ascertain  the  result,  on  account  of 
the  wide  extent  of  territory  covered  by 
the  district  and  the  imperfect  means  of 
communication. 

The  following  year,  Mr.  Doane  was 
elected  to  the  territorial  council,  during 
service  in  which  and  as  a member  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  he  prepared 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  having 
adopted  the  code  of  civil  procedure, 
which  has  remained  in  force  substan- 
tially as  originally  framed  to  this  day. 
In  1859,  after  the  expiration  of  his  first 
term,  he  was  reelected  district  attorney, 
which  office  he  held  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  prosecuting  attorneys  in  each 
county.  In  1862,  during  the  distur- 
bance occasioned  by  the  Civil  war  in  all 
classes  of  business,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  the  legal  profession,  he  returned 
temporarily  to  Ohio  ; but  after  the  proc- 
lamation of  President  Lincoln  in  1864, 
locating  the  initial  point  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  on  the  section  imme- 
diately opposite  that  upon  which 
Omaha  was  built,  he  returned  to  Ne- 
braska, locating  permanently  in  Omaha, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Douglas  county,  the  one  in  which 
Omaha  is  located,  and  during  his  term 
of  office  he  prosecuted  and  secured  the 
conviction  of  Baker,  for  murder,  which, 
on  account  of  the  atrocious  circum- 
stances attending  it,  became  a causa 
celebre , and  his  subsequent  execution  is 
the  more  noteworthy,  as  being,  with  one 
exception,  the  only  legal  execution 
which  has  ever  occurred  in  his  county, 
if  not  in  Nebraska.  In  1866  he  was 
again  elected  a member  of  the  terri- 
5 


torial  council,  and  served  in  that  body 
at  the  last  session  before  the  state  or- 
ganization. He  has  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  from 
Douglas  county  during  the  sessions  of 
1881  and  1882. 

At  the  election  of  judges  of  the  Third 
judicial  district,  embracing  the  coun- 
ties of  Douglas,  Sarpy,  Washington 
and  Burt,  in  the  year  1887,  Mr.  Doane 
was  placed  Jn  nomination  by  a spon- 
taneous call  of  the  bar  and  citizens  as 
a non-partisan  candidate  for  one  of  the 
positions  on  the  bench  of  the  district, 
and,  with  the  other  three  who  were 
placed  in  nomination  on  the  same 
ticket,  was  elected  by  a large  majority, 
and  still  continues  in  the  performance 
of  his  judicial  duties. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  practiced 
law  energetically  and  successfully  until 
he  went  upon  the  bench.  As  a lawyer 
he  was  assiduous,  persistent  and  close, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  attention  to  his 
client’s  interests.  He  conducted  a 
cause  ably  and  intelligently,  before  either 
a court  or  a jury,  and  ranked  among  the 
foremost  members  of  the  bar  of  this 
state. 

Upon  the  bench,  Judge  Doane  is 
prompt,  industrious,  able  and  impartial. 
He  has  a firm  and  tenacious  sense  of 
right,  and  is  above  all  suspicion  of  un- 
fairness or  improper  influence.  His 
long  experience  and  familiarity  with 
most  questions  of  law  and  practice 
which  arise  in  the  court  make  him  a 
valuable  member.  His  service  has 
been  short,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
proving  satisfactory,  and  demonstrating 
his  fitness  in  all  respects. 
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As  a citizen  he  is  one  of  the  best 
which  any  community  can  furnish — 
honest,  honorable,  just,  liberal  according 
to  his  means,  and  of  unblemished  char- 
acter, always  on  the  side  of  good 
morals,  and  of  private  and  public  recti- 


tude. As  a husband  and  father,  he  is 
u par  excellence .”  His  family  and 

home  life  are  his  chief  pleasure.  He  is 
exemplary  in  all  his  relations  of  life. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield.. 


BENJAMIN  ELI  BARNET  KENNEDY. 


John  Kennedy,  the  paternal  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
married  to  Hannah  Barnet  about  the 
year  1775.  After  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  in  which  the  husband 
served,  they  moved  into  central  Ver- 
mont, then  a wilderness,  and  lived  and 
died  in  Bolton,  Chittenden  county,  that 
state.  Their  son  Samuel  was  born  there 
on  the  fourth  of  May,  1789.  He  was 
married  at  Essex,  in  the  same  state,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  July,  1816,  to 
Hannah  Mosley  Morse,  daughter  of 
Elijah  Morse.  The  date  of  the  birth 
of  his  wife  was  the  twenty-second  of 
February,  1798.  The  natal  day  of  their 
son  Benjamin,  whose  name  in  full  is 
given  in  the  heading  of  this  biography, 
was  the  twentieth  of  April,  1827.  His 
native  place  was  Bolton.  His  father, 
(already  mentioned)  served  in  the  War 
of  1812  as  a volunteer  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  New  York. 
His  occupation  was  that  of  a farmer, 
but  he  held  several  positions  of  honor 
and  trust,  among  others,  that  of  member 
of  the  legislature  and  judge  of  the 
nisi  prius  court  of  Chittenden  county. 

Benjamin  remained  at  home  working 
on  the  farm  until  of  age,  attending  the 
district  school  in  winters,  except  that  he 
received  a single  term  of  academical 


instruction.  He  then  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  law  office  of  May- 
nard & Edmunds  (now  United  States 
senator),  at  Richmond,  Vermont.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853  and  to 
the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  in  1858,  in  which  year  he  married 
Frances  G.  Nims,  daughter  of  Reuben 
Nims,  late  of  Romeo,  Michigan,  and  re- 
moved to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  fourteenth  of  September 
of  the  year  last  mentioned,  and  where 
they  have  since  lived,  the  husband  fol- 
lowing the  profession  of  his  choice  ever 
since,  with  marked  success. 

In  1863-4,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Omaha.  He  has  held 
the  office  of  city  solicitor  for  one  term. 
In  1864  and  the  next  two  years  he  was 
a member  of  the  territorial  legislature, 
the  first  year  in  the  house  and  the  re- 
maining two  years  in  the  council.  He 
was,  in  both,  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  and,  in  1866,  of  the  joint 
committee  on  revision  of  the  statutes. 
The  same  year  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  but  was 
defeated  by  a small  majority.  In  1879 
he  was  a member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1864  was 
chosen  school  director  of  the  public 
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schools  of  Omaha,  holding  that  office 
eight  consecutive  years,  during  which 
time  the  first  school  buildings  in  the 
city  were  erected,  including  the  high 
school. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Nebraska  a member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  Nebraska 
normal  school  in  1882  ; he  was  also 
appointed  a member  of  the  state  fish 
commission,  both  of  which  positions 
of  honor,  but  without  emolument,  he 
still  holds.  In  politics  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  a Democrat.  He  took  the  freeman’s 
oath  and  cast  his  first  ballot  in  1848  for 
Lewis  Cass.  In  1888  he  voted  for 
Grover  Cleveland. 

The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
success  as  a lawyer  is  unquestionably  to 
be  found  in  his  strict  and  conscientious 
devotionto  the  interests  of  hisclients,  his 
undeviating  rectitude  and  his  unvarying 
courtesy  of  demeanor.  To  these  may 
be  added  an  equable  temper,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  emerge  from  the  for- 
ensic contests  of  thirty  years  with  hardly 
an  enemy  or  ill-wisher.  He  is  not 
elated  by  signal  triumphs  nor  depressed 
by  defeat.  Careful,  painstaking  and 


diligent  in  the  preparation  of  his 
cases,  he  aims  to  win  them  rather 
by  the  logical  presentation  of  his  tes- 
timony and  skillful  marshaling  of  his 
facts  than  by  brilliant  rhetoric  or  strat- 
agem. By  such  means  he  often  un- 
horses more  showy  antagonists,  who, 
deceived  by  his  quiet  manner  and  his 
sober,  impartial  opening,  anticipate  an 
easy  victory. 

These  characteristics  have  secured 
for  him  a numerous  array  of  clients, 
who  once  attached  are  not  easily  won 
away  from  him.  In  the  preparation  of 
wills,  the  examination  of  titles,  the  in- 
vestigation of  questions  relating  to  real 
estate,  he  has  but  few  rivals  and  no 
superior.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
an  enthusiastic  hunter  and  an  ardent 
lover  of  all  sports  of  the  field.  Thus 
at  the  close  of  his  three  decades  in 
Nebraska  he  could  boast,  if  self-lauda- 
tion were  habitual  to  him,  of  vigorous 
health,  of  a well-earned  competence,  of 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the 
esteem  and  love  of  the  bar  and  a repu- 
tation absolutely  without  stain. 

James  W.  Savage. 


S.  H.  CALHOUN. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  May,  1836.  His  parents 
were  Charles  Calhoun  and  Elmira 
Stevens  Calhoun  ; the  former  a native 
of  New  Hampshire  ; the  latter,  of  South 
Carolina.  They  were  married  in  Wo- 
burn, Massachusetts,  and  had  three 
children — Martha,  Mary  and  Simeon 


H.;  the  two  daughters  died  young. 
The  father  was  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts senate  for  twenty-seven  years. 
He  was  one  of  seven  sons  of  Andrew 
Calhoun,  who  was  a Scotchman  of  the 
old  Scotch  clan  of  Colquhoun. 

The  young  man,  Simeon  H.,  of  whom 
we  write,  was  fitted  for  college  at  the 
Boston  Latin  school,  under  Francis 
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Gardner,  and  entered  Williams  college 
in  1853,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1857. 
He  went  west  in  1858,  to  Lecompton, 
Kansas,  where  he  got  employment  in 
the  office  of  his  uncle,  John  Calhoun, 
who  was  then  surveyor-general  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska.  He  was  in  Kansas 
about  a year,  when  the  office  was  re- 
moved to  Nebraska  City,  at  which 
place  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (he 
having  previously  attended  the  Harvard 
law  school).  This  was  at  the  last  term 
of  court  held  thereby  Judge  (afterwards 
Governor)  Black,  in  December,  1859. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  prosecuting  attor- 
ney two  terms,  having  been  called  to 
that  office  for  the  first  time  in  1863. 
He  was  married  in  Nebraska  City,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August,  1864,  to 
Matilda  McMechan,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers.  She  was  born 
in  Glasgow,  Missouri.  They  have  four 
children  : John  C.,  Annie,  Simeon  H., 
jr.,  and  Alexander. 

In  1865  Mr.  Calhoun  was  mayor 
of  Nebraska  City,  and  was  again  elected 
in  1869.  He  was  a member  of  the  first 
senate  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  from 
Otoe  county,  in  1 866,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
committee  for  fourteen  years.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1875,  which  framed  the  present 
Nebraska  constitution.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Bar  association  for 
three  successive  years,  being  the  first 
one  to  hold  that  office. 


Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  one  of 
the  members  of  the  commission  to  re- 
vise the  statutes  of  Nebraska  in  1877, 
which  commission  was  in  service  for 
two  years  and  made  the  present  code 
of  laws  of  the  state.  He  was  nominated 
for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  by  Dem- 
ocrats, together  with  two  others  ; but 
the  three  were  all  beaten.  He  was  nom- 
inated for  lieutenant-governor  by  the 
convention  which  sat  at  Hastings  in 
1882,  but  was  defeated.  He  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Nebraska  City  for 
twenty-eight  years  last  past,  and  on  the 
first  of  November,  1886,  was  appointed 
by  President  Cleveland  as  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  the  district  of  Ne- 
braska, comprising  all  of  Nebraska  and 
Dakota — a district  collecting  on  an 
average  about  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
day. 

His  studious  habits,  courteous  man- 
ners and  thorough  preparation  of  his 
cases  have  given  him  a reputation  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  ; 
and  the  reports  of  the  supreme  court, 
from  the  first  volume  up  to  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  his  present  Federal 
position,  bear  witness  to  his  industry 
and  success.  In  his  legal  arguments  he 
is  witty  as  well  as  learned ; and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  as  well  as  judges,  are 
sure  to  listen  when  he  has  anything  to 
say. 


Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 
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“ For  the  purpose  of  saving  the  present 
and  past  records  of  twenty-one  years  of 
eventful  history,”  the  Kansas  State  His- 
torical society,  as  it  is  known  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  was  organized  under  the  incor- 
poration laws  of  the  state  on  the  fifteenth 
of  December,  1875.  Its  organization  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  a 
half  dozen  newspaper  men  of  Kansas, 
themselves  historical  characters  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  early  struggles  of  the 
territory  and  of  the  state.  In  fact,  if  it 
were  here  said  that  the  Kansas  State  His- 
torical society  of  to-day  owes  its  existence 
entirely  to  these  pioneer  Kansas  editors, 
aided  and  encouraged  by  the  press  of  the 
state,  the  statement  would  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  truth.  For  certainly  the  success  of  the 
society — its  very  birth,  in  fact — dates  from 
the  eighth  of  April,  1875,  at  which  time 
an  editorial  convention  was  held  at  Man- 
hattan. At  this  convention,  and  after 
the  “ Editors  and  Publishers’  Associa- 
tion ” had  elected  their  officers,  Mr.  D. 
W.  Wilder,  then  state  auditor,  introduced 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Whereas,  All  efforts  to  establish  an 
active  and  efficient  State  Historical  soci- 
ety have  been  failures;  and, 

Whereas,  Such  an  organization  is  im- 
peratively demanded  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  present  and  past  records  of 
twenty-one  years  of  eventful  history ; 
therefore, 

Resolved , That  this  association  respect- 


fully requests  that  F.  P.  Baker,  D.  R. 
Anthony,  John  A.  Martin,  Solomon  Miller 
and  George  A.  Crawford  act  as  a com- 
mittee to  organize  such  a society,  and  ask 
of  the  legislature  an  appropriation  of  not 
less  than  $1,000  annually,  to  pay  for  sub- 
scriptions and  for  the  binding  of  every 
newspaper  published  in  the  state,  and  for 
such  other  historical  records  as  can  be 
secured. 

The  organization  of  the  society  fol- 
lowed, as  has  been  stated,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  December  of  that  year.  That  the 
members  of  the  committee  performed 
the  duties  assigned  them  faithfully  and 
well,  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  society  exists  to- 
day, one  of  the  most  valued  and  valuable, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  adjuncts 
of  the  state  government. 

Mr.  Wilder,  who  took  the  initiatory 
step  in  the  organization  of  the  society, 
and  each  member  of  the  committee 
named  in  his  resolution  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  editorial  work  in  Kansas 
either  before  the  organization  of  the  state 
or  shortly  thereafter.  So  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  society  are  these 
pioneers  of  the  Kansas  press,  that  they 
have  become  as  much  a part  of  it  as  are 
the  historical  collections  to  be  found 
within  its  archives.  In  establishing  “ an 
active  and  efficient  State  Historical  soci- 
ety” they  have  made  for  themselves,  and 
for  the  press  of  Kansas,  a place  in  history 
that  will  prove  much  more  enduring  than 
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marble  or  bronze.  It  is  a somewhat 
remarkable  fact,  too,  that  of  these  pioneer 
editors  all  came  to  Kansas  prior  to  its 
organization  as  a state  ; they  all  played 
an  active  part  in  the  territorial  struggles 
against  slavery  ; and  they  are  all  yet  living 
to  witness  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  an  institution  they  builded 
better  than  they  knew. 

D.  W.  Wilder  came  to  Kansas  territory 
in  June,  1 85 7,  and  in  August,  1858, 
settled  at  Elwood,  a little  settlement 
opposite  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri.  Here 
he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  El- 
wood Free  Press.  In  August,  i860,  he 
went  over  to  Saint  Joseph,  and  became  a 
partner  with  Frank  M.  Tracy,  also  a 
Kansan,  in  the  publication  of  the  Free 
Democrat.  It  was  a Republican  paper, 
and  Wilder  and  Tracy  were  both  indicted 
’ in  December  of  that  year  for  violating  the 
laws  of  a slave  state  in  advocating  eman- 
cipation. Both  returned  to  Kansas, 
losing  all  they  had  invested  in  the  paper. 
Mr.  Wilder  then  went  to  Leavenworth, 
where  the  Daily  Conservative  was  started, 
January  28,  1861  (the  day  before  Kansas 
was  admitted  into  the  Union),  he  be- 
coming the  editor  and  afterwards  the  sole 
proprietor,  disposing  of  the  paper,  how- 
ever, in  1863.  He  returned  to  Rochester, 
New  York,  in  1865,  and  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Evening  Express  ; but  in 
April,  1868,  he  returned  to  Leavenworth 
and  again  became  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Conservative , and  afterwards  of  the  Times 
and  Conservative.  In  January,  1871,  he 
became  the  editor  of  the  Fort  Scott  Daily 
Monitor , then  owned  by  George  A.  Craw- 
ford. He  is  now  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hiawatha  World , and  is  state 


superintendent  of  insurance.  He  was 
born  in  Blackstone,  Massachusetts,  July 
15,  1832. 

F.  P.  Baker,  who  became  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  soci- 
ety, came  to  the  territory  in  i860,  and  in 
1863  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Kansas 
Daily  State  Record , published  at  Topeka. 
For  nearly  eight  years  he  remained  con- 
nected with  this  paper,  until  its  consolida- 
tion with  jthe  Topeka  Daily  Co??imon- 
wealth , in  1871.  After  an  absence  from 
the  state  of  several  years,  he  returned  to 
Topeka,  and,  on  the  seventh  of  March, 
1875,  purchased  the  Daily  Common- 
wealth, and  continued  as  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  that  paper  until  the  first  of 
November,  1888,  when  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital.  Mr. 
Baker  is  still  engaged  in  newspaper  work, 
however,  having  established  an  extensive 
auxiliary  printing  and  supply  house  in 
Topeka.  He  is  a native  of  New  York, 
having  been  born  at  Fort  Ann,  Washing- 
ton county,  November  16,  1820. 

D.  R.  Anthony  first  came  to  Kansas 
territory  early  in  1854.  He  was  a radical 
and  uncompromising  Free-soiler,  and  wrote 
several  letters  to  eastern  papers,  which 
were  extensively  copied  and  commented 
upon.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January, 
1861,  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
Leavenworth  Daily  Conservative , which 
he  sold,  however,  on  the  eighth  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  and  entered  the  army  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventh  Kansas. 
On  the  twentieth  of  September,  1864,  he 
bought  a half  interest  in  the  Leavenworth 
Daily  Bulletin , and  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  1867,  became  the  sole  owner. 
The  Bulletin  was  consolidated  with  the 
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Leavenworth  Times  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  1871,  and  Mr.  Anthony  re- 
mained the  editor  and  publisher  of  that 
paper  until  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
1887,  when  he  sold  the  plant  to  an  east- 
ern syndicate  at  a handsome  figure.  He 
is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  early 
industry  and  enterprising  spirit,  being 
possessed  of  a snug  fortune,  and  is  still  a 
vigorous  man,  although  a little  more  than 
sixty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  born  at 
South  Adams,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August,  1824. 

John  A.  Martin,  whose  second  term  as 
governor  of  Kansas  has  just  expired,  came 
to  the  territory  in  the  fall  of  1857,  a printer 
by  trade,  and  a free-state  man  by  instinct 
and  education.  He  located  in  Atchison, 
his  present  home,  and  in  February,  1858, 
purchased  the  Squatter  Sovereign , which 
had  been,  until  a few  months  before,  a 
bitter  pro-slavery  organ,  changed  its  name 
to  Freedom's  Champion , and,  on  the 
twentieth  of  that  month,  commenced  an 
editorial  career  that  has  continued  practi- 
cally unbroken  up  to  the  present  time.* 
On  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1865, 
the  first  issue  of  the  Atchison  Daily 
Champion  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
paper  has  continued  as  a daily  since  that 
time.  Governor  Martin  is  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  been  born  in  that 


* Governor  Martin  assisted  in  organizing  the  Eighth 
Kansas  in  the  summer  of  1861,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel.  He  commanded  the 
Third  brigade,  First  division*  Twentieth  Army- 
corps,  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  at  Chic- 
amauga,  and  during  the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  and 
commanded  the  First  brigade,  Third  division, 
Fourth  Army  corps,  from  August,  1864,  until  his 
muster-out  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  November  17, 
1864. 


state  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1839,  at 
Brownsville,  Fayette  county. 

Sol.  Miller  is  the  oldest  Kansas  editor 
in  continuous  service  in  the  state.  In 
May,  1857,  he  began  the  publication  of 
the  Kansas  Chief  at  White  Cloud,  Doni- 
phan county,  and  in  1872  moved  the 
Chief  to  Troy,  in  the  same  county,  where 
it  has  since  been  published  without  change 
of  name.  A complete  file  of  the  Chief  is 
to  be  found  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical 
society,  and  it  is  one  of  the  completest 
and  most  valuable  histories  of  Kansas, 
covering  the  period  of  its  publication, 
that  is  to  be  found.  Mr.  Miller  shows 
no  signs  of  fatigue  after  his  long  news- 
paper career,  and  the  Chief  makes  its 
weekly  appearance  as  regularly  as  the 
hour  for  going  to  press  arrives.  “The 
Sage  of  Troy,”  as  the  press  frequently 
calls  him,  was  born  in  Indiana,  at  La- 
Fayette,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January, 
1831. 

George  A.  Crawford  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  elected  governor 
of  Kansas  “ by  a clear  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast”  in  1861,  and  of  having  been 
deprived  of  the  honors,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  emoluments,  of  office,  amounting  to 
three  thousand  dollars  annually,  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  state  board  of  can- 
vassers to  canvass  the  vote.  This  elec- 
tion was  due  to  a misconstruction  of  the 
constitution,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  the  first  election  for  state  officers 
was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  But  Kansas  was  not  admitted 
into  the  Union  until  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January,  1861,  nearly  thirteen  months 
after  the  terms  of  the  state  officers  had  com- 
menced to  run.  The  question  arising  as 
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to  whether  their  terms  should  run  with  the 
strict  letter  of  the  constitution,  or  whether 
they  should  hold  two  years  from  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state,  the  supreme  court 
declared  the  election  of  Mr.  Crawford 
illegal.*  The  election  of  state  officers, 
therefore,  occurs  on  even  years.  While 
Mr.  Crawford  was  not  so  actively  en- 
gaged in  newspaper  work  in  Kansas  as 
were  other  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  organize  a state  historical  so- 
ciety, he  was,  nevertheless,  a pioneer  editor 
of  Kansas  at  the  date  of  his  appointment 
as  a member  of  this  committee,  having 
been  associate  editor  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  in  1866-7-8.  In  1869  he  es- 
tablished the  Daily  Monitor  at  Fort 
Scott,  which  he  published  until  1873, 
when  he  sold  the  paper.  Prior  to  coming 
to  Kansas  Mr.  Crawford  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Clinton,  Pennsylvania, 
Democrat  in  1850,  and  later  he  gained  a 
reputation  while  in  Washington,  from 
1853  to  1857,  as  correspondent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Daily  Union  and  other  jour- 
nals. Owing  to  ill-health  he  left  Kansas 
several  years  ago  and  settled  in  Colorado, 
in  which  state  he  founded  the  town  of 
Grand  Junction,  at  which  place  he  now 
lives,  well  and  prosperous.  He  too  is  a 
Pennsylvanian,  having  first  seen  the  light 
of  day  in  Pine  Creek  township,  Clinton 
(then  a part  of  Lycoming  county),  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July,  1827. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  journalistic  career 
of  the  founders  of  the  present  Kansas 
State  Historical  society.  In  after  years, 
when  the  history  of  the  society  is  written, 

*See  State  of  Kansas,  ex  rel.  George  A.  Crawford 
vs.  Charles  Robinson  et  at,,  1 Kan.  17. 


these  pioneers  of  the  Kansas  press  will, 
no  doubt,  receive  a just  tribute  at  the 
hands  of  an  historian  equal  to  the  subject. 
They  are  fair  and  honorable  prototypes 
for  the  young  journalists  of  Kansas  to 
pattern  after. 

But,  as  intimated  in  Mr.  Wilder’s 
resolution,  earlier  efforts  had  been  made 
to  establish  a state  historical  society,  and 
these  efforts  had  been  failures.  The  very 
first  effort  then,  as  well  as  the  first  of 
the  failures  to  which  Mr.  Wilder  refers, 
was  an  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  legislative  assembly  in  1855,  the  same 
being  “ An  act  to  incorporate  the  Histor- 
ical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Kansas 
territory.”  By  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
“ William  Walker,  D.  A.  N.  Grover, 
David  Lykins,  John  Donaldson,  James 
Kuykendall,  Thomas  Johnson,  William 
A.  M.  Vaughn,  Lucien  J.  Eastin  and  A. 
J.  Isaacs  and  their  associates”  were  con- 
stituted a body  corporate  and  politic  to 
‘‘contract  and  be  contracted  with,”  etc., 

“ and  that  the  property  which  the  aforesaid- 
named  society  may  be  allowed  to  hold 
shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  ;” 
and  “ the  object  of  said  society  shall  be 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  the , 
library,  mineralogical  and  geological 
specimens,  historical  matter  relating  to 
the  history  of  this  territory,  Indian 
curiosities  and  other  matters  connected 
with  and  calculated  to  illustrate  and 
perpetuate  the  history  and  settlement  of 
our  territory.” 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  members 
of  the  society  should,  “ within  one  year 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
organize,  and,  under  such  regulations  as 
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they  may  adopt,  elect  a president,  two 
vice-presidents,  a recording  secretary  and 
a corresponding  secretary.” 

But  the  “ Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Kansas  Territory  ” was  never 
organized,  and  there  is  no  record  that  the 
members  of  the  society  ever  even  met 
together  to  consider  the  matter  of  effect- 
ing either  a permanent  or  temporary 
organization.  Kansas  had  been  organ- 
ized as  a territory  only  the  year  before,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  May,  and  her  history  was 
yet  to  be  made  before  it  could  be  written. 
It  may  have  been  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
society  was  never  organized,  or  it  may 
have  been  due  to  a lack  of  energy  in  this 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  “body  corpo- 
rate and  politic.”  There  is  room  for  sus- 
pecting, however,  that  the  failure  to  organ- 
ize the  society  was  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  acts  passed  by  this  “ first  legislative 
assembly  ” were  subsequently  declared 
illegal,  and  they  have  long  since  become 
known  to  history  as  the  “ Bogus  Laws 
of  1855.”* * 

*On  the  eighth  of  March,  1855,  Andrew  H. 
Reeder,  governor  of  Kansas  territory,  issued  a 
proclamation'  for  an  election  to  be  held  on  the 
thirtieth  of  that  month,  of  thirteen  members  of  the 
council  and  twenty-six  members  of  the  house.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  at  this  election  1,410 
were  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  legal,  while 
4,908  were  illegal,  due  to  the  invasion  of  Missouri 
outlaws,  who  were  determined  to  establish  slavery 
in  the  territory.  They  came  over  from  Missouri  by 
every  possible  conveyance,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
voted  for  the  pro-slavery  candidates . It  is  a matter 
of  record  that  about  one  thousand  of  these  Missouri- 
ans, under  Samuel  Young  and  Claiborn  F.  Jackson, 
arrived  in  Lawrence  on  election  day,  armed  with 
guns,  pistols,  rifles,  bowie-knives  and  two  cannon 
loaded  with  musket  balls.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  they  all  voted,  and  Mr.  Jackson  was  afterwards 
elected  governor  of  Missouri.  The  legislature  thus 
elected  was  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of 
6 


The  truth  of  history,  therefore,  must 
credit  the  first  effort  to  organize  a state 
historical  society  to  this  act  of  the  “ Bogus 
legislature,”  that  convened  at  Pawnee  on 
the  second  of  July,  1855.  D.  A.  N. 
Grover,  David  Lykins,  John  Donaldson, 
Thomas  Johnson  and  Lucien  J.  Eastin 
were  members  of  that  body.  Their  mem- 
ory lives  only  in  the  territorial  history  of 
the  Pro-slavery  party  that  struggled  so 
hard  to  make  Kansas  a slave  state. 

An  effort  to  establish  an  historical  soci- 
ety was  made  in  i860,  not  by  “border 
ruffians,”  but  by  a gentleman  interested 
in  making  Kansas  a free  state  and  in 
preserving  her  already  wonderfully  in- 
teresting history.  This  effort  was  a par- 
tial success,  at  least.  On  the  first  of 
February  of  that  year  the  “ Scientific  and 
Historical  Society  of  Kansas  ” was  organ- 
ized at  Lawrence,  and  Samuel  A.  King- 
manf  delivered  an  address  at  the  meeting 
called  for  this  purpose.  But  beyond  this 

slavery.  The  few  free-state  men  who  had  been 
given  seats  in  this  body  soon  resigned,  which  left 
both  branches  unanimously  pro-slavery.  The 

* Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,’  with  all  the  slavery 
laws  therein,  were  recommended  in  bulk  and  were 
adopted  with -hasty  clerical  alterations.  This,  no 
doubt,  explains  the  presence  among  the  ' * Bogus 
Laws"  of  the  "act  to  incorporate  the  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Kansas  territory." 
To  guard  against  possible  clerical  errors  it  was 
enacted  that  " wherever  the  word  ‘ state’  occurs  in 
any  act  of  the  present  legislative  assembly,  or  any 
law  of  this  territory,  in  such  construction  as  to  in- 
dicate the  locality  of  the  operation  of  such  act  or 
laws,  the  same  shall  in  every  instance  be  taken  and 
understood  to  mean  ‘territory,’  and  shall  apply  to 
the  territory  of  Kansas.” 

^Samuel  A.  Kingman  became  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  upon  the  organization  of  the 
state,  January  29,  1861,  and  served  as  such  officer 
until  January,  1867,  when  he  became  chief-justice, 
which  office  he  resigned  December  31,  1876,  on 
account  of  ill-health. 
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brief  statement  there  is  no  written  record 
to  be  found  in  Kansas  concerning  the 
organization  of  this  society,  or  of  its  work. 
Judge  Kingman,  however,  states  that  this 
organization  was  effected  wholly  through 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Hutchinson,  a free-state  man  from 
Vermont,  who  was  a prominent  figure  in 
all  the  deliberations  of  the  Free-state 
party.  Mr.  Hutchinson  came  to  the 
territory  shortly  after  its  organization, 
and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  hav- 
ing “ located  a claim  ” near  the  town  of 
Lawrence.  He  was  a member  of  the 
territorial  legislature  of  1857,  and  was 
also  a member  of  the  Wyandotte  Con- 
stitutional convention  that  met  in  July, 
1859,  and  adopted  the  present  state  con- 
stitution. He  took  a deep  interest  in 
Kansas  history,  and  had  long  cherished 
the  idea  of  effecting  the  organization  and 
permanent  establishment  of  an  historical 
society  at  Lawrence,  a town  that  had 
been,  from  the  earliest  territorial  days, 
the  Mecca  of  Kansas  politics.  No  one 
was  supposed  to  come  to  Kansas  without 
going  first  to  Lawrence. 

The  legislature  of  i860  met  on  the 
second  of  January,  at  Lecompton,  the 
third  territorial  capital,  west  of  Lawrence 
about  eleven  miles.  Many,  if  not  all,  of 
the  members  of  that  body  boarded  at 
Lawrence  during  the  sessions  at  Lecomp- 
ton, which,  however,  remained  the  terri- 
torial capital  but  a few  days,  and  either 
rode  or  drove  to  Lecompton  each  morn- 
ing, taking  their  dinners  with  them  in 
baskets,  buckets,  etc.,  returning  to  [Law- 
rence at  night,  there  to  meet  with  the  new 
arrivals  from  the  east,  to  talk  over  the 
pending  issues,  and  to  make  merry,  for 


everybody  patronized  the  saloons  in  those 
days,  and  there  were  more  saloons  in  the 
average  Kansas  town  than  there  were 
business  houses.  After  a brief  sojourn  at 
Lecompton  the  legislature  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Lawrence  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  having  first  adopted  a 
resolution  to  this  effect  over  the  veto  of 
the  governor.  Mr.  Hutchinson  took  ad- 
vantage ’of  this  time,  when  the  “ states- 
men ” were  all  congregated  at  Lawrence, 
to  gratify  his  ambition  to  organize  an  his- 
torical society.  He  called  a meeting, 
therefore,  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  of  February.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  many  members  of  the  house 
and  council,  most  of  whom  went  out  of 
respect  to  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Judge  King- 
man’s presence  was  purely  accidental. 
He  had  started  overland  to  Lecompton, 
and,  having  missed  the  right  road,  or 
“ trail,”  reached  his  destination  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Not  desiring  to  “ camp” 
alone  for  the  night,  he  concluded  to  drive 
to  Lawrence,  and  reached  the  great  hub 
of  Kansas  territory  at  an  early  hour  that 
evening.  The  announcement  of  his  arrival 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
who  at  once  sought  him,  and  begged  that 
he  deliver  an  address  at  the  meeting  to 
be  held  that  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  an  historical  society.  Judge 
Kingman,  himself  interested  in  preserving 
the  history  of  the  territory,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  delivered  a brief  extem- 
poraneous address.  “ My  recollection  is,” 
says  the  judge,  “ that  it  was  a very  un- 
interesting address,  delivered  to  a very 
interesting  audience.  I cannot  now  recall 
the  details  of  the  organization,  but  I am 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  con- 
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stituted  all  there  was  of  the  society.  There 
may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  offi- 
cers elected  at  this  meeting,  or  at  some 
subsequent  meeting,  but  little  or  no  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  work  of  the  soci- 
ety by  anyone  except  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
and  I never  heard  of  any  other  meeting  be- 
ing held  after  the  one  at  which  the  organ- 
ization was  effected.  Some  time  afterward 
I had  occasion  to  visit  Lawrence  again, 
and  Called  on  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  was 
gratified  as  well  as  surprised  to  find  that 
he  had  collected  a library  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  considering  the  troublesome 
times  through  which  Kansas  and  the  free- 
state  men  were  passing.  The  books  in 
the  library  related  largely  to  Kansas  ter- 
ritory, and  I had  no  idea  that  so  many 
books  on  that  interesting  subject  had 
been  published  at  that  early  date. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  continued  the  work  of 
accumulating  a library,  and  such  historical 
papers  and  relics  as  he  could  secure,  until 
some  time  early  in  1861,  when  he  moved 
to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
where  he  still  lives.  In  reply  to  a letter 
of  inquiry  addressed  to  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
in  December  last,  he  says  among  other 
things  : “ Being  one  of  the  members  of 
its  first  executive  committee,  I did  what 
I could  personally  to  dress  the  infant  in 
at  least  respectable  swaddling  clothes. 
When  I left  Kansas  in  1861,  I left  in  the 
library  of  this  society  the  most  of  my 
papers  relating  to  its  early  history,  as  well 
as  over  one  hundred  miscellaneous  books 
and  pamphlets.” 

In  the  ‘ First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Scientific 
and  Historical  Society  of  Kansas,’  now 


in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a 
copy  of  which  he  had  kindly  furnished,  it 
is  learned  that  “ the  committee  during 
the  year  empowered  Mr.  B.  W.  Wood- 
ward, while  on  a visit  to  Philadelphia,  to 
solicit  contributions  to  their  library  from 
that  city,  and  he  met  with  very  commen- 
dable success.  He  was  also  authorized 
to  obtain  a seal  for  the  society,  upon  the 
lowest  terms,  after  a design  furnished  him 
by  the  committee,  giving  a unique  repre- 
sentation of  the  characteristics  of  Kansas, 
by  a vignette  showing  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  standing  upon  a mounted  cannon 
with  a book  in  one  hand  and  leaning  upon 
an  anchor  with  the  other.  He  was  very 
fortunate  in  securing  a perfect  imitation 
of  a large  size.  . . At  a late  period 

the  committee  resolved  to  prepare  an 
official  letter  setting  forth  the  objects, 
prospects  and  condition  of  the  society,  and 
transmit  the  same,  by  Edward  Clark,  esq., 
to  the  Smithsonian  institute  at  Washing- 
ton city,  soliciting  an  exchange  of  pub- 
lications. Such  letter  was  prepared  and 
duly  forwarded,  and  soon  afterward  a large 
package  containing  the  same  and  other 
important  volumes  from  distinguished  indi- 
viduals at  Washington  was  received  by  ex- 
press. . . The  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Historical  societies  have  opened  a pleas- 
ant correspondence  with  us  and  several 
valuable  volumes  have  been  received  from 
them.” 

The  executive  committee,  which  con- 
stituted the  principal  working  force  of 
the  society,  numbered  among  its  members 
several  of  the  most  prominent  men  known 
in  the  territory  at  that  time.  The  gentle- 
men named  as  such  committee  were  : L. 
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D.  Bailey,  B.  W.  Woodward,  William 
Hutchinson,  Josiah  Miller,  W.  I.  R.  Black- 
man and  Samuel  C.  Harrington. 

No  further  meetings  are  known  to  have 
been  held  by  the  members  of  the  society 
after  Mr.  Hutchinson  left  the  territory, 
and  the  library  and  such  other  collections 
as  had  been  made  were  consumed  by  fire 
on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1863. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  there 
swooped  down  upon  the  slumbering  city 
of  Lawrence  a fiend  whose  hands  were 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  innocent 
and  helpless  Free-state  men  slaughtered 
but  a few  days  before  at  Olathe  and  at 
Shawnee,  and  from  the  smoldering  embers 
of  a city  reduced  to  ashes  there  arose  the 
history  of  the  “ Quantrell  Massacre.”  The 
“ Scientific  and  Historical  Society  of 
Kansas  ” was  never  heard  of  after  that 
event  and  no  effort  was  ever  made  to  re- 
found its  library. 

On  the  second  of  March,  1867,  another 
effort  was  made  to  organize  an  historical 
society,  a meeting  for  this  purpose  having 
been  held  in  Topeka,  at  the  supreme 
court  room,  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
With  little  ado  an  organization  was  effected 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers  : 
Samuel  A.  Kingman,  president ; Cyrus 
K.  Holliday,  vice-president ; D.  W.  Stor- 
mont, treasurer  ; Andrew  Stark,  librarian  ; 
S.  D.  Bowker,  corresponding  secretary  ; 
George  A.  Crawford,  recording  secretary ; 
This  organization  was  christened  “ The 
State  Historical  Society.”  Having  given 
the  society  a name  and  elected  officers  to 
serve  one  year,  the  members  decided  to 
hold  the  “ first  regular  meeting  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May  ” following,  and  then  an 
adjournment  was  had. 


No  one  was  present  at  the  “first  regular 
meeting,”  but  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
1868,  the  legislature  being  in  session, 
another  meeting  of  the  State  Historical 
society  was  held  in  Topeka,  at  which 
Judge  Kingman,  the  president,  delivered 
a written  address,  which  was  published  in 
full  in  the  Topeka  Leader , issued  two 
days  later.  In  setting  forth  the  objects  of 
the  society  Judge  Kingman  said:  “The 
leading  primary  object^  of  the  society 
is  to  collect  from  all  quarters  every 
attainable  fact  connected  with  the 
early  settlement  of  Kansas  j not  only 
those  facts  that  will  throw  a light  upon 
our  history,  but  such  as  will  show  those 
who  come  after  us  the  labors  and  strug- 
gles necessarily  attendant  upon  the  set- 
tlement of  a new  country  and  the  organ- 
ization of  society  in  the  wilderness.” 

George  A.  Crawford  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  containing  an  accurate  account 
of  the  celebrated  candle-box-ballot-stuff- 
ing case.  Colonel  George  H.  Hoyt  also 
read  a paper  at  this  meeting,  and  Gover- 
nor Robinson  delivered^an  address  full  of 
interesting  reminiscences. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected: 
Samuel  A.  Kingman,  president ; John  R. 
Swallow,  vice-president ; George  H.  Hoyt, 
recording  secretary  ; George  A.  Crawford, 
corresponding  secretary ; D.  W.  Stormont, 
treasurer  ; Peter  McVicar,  librarian. 

And  that  ended  “ The  State  Historical 
Society.”  No  other  meeting  was  ever 
held,  and  no  historical  collections  or 
books  of  any  kind  were  ever  made.  The 
society  died  peacefully  and  quietly,  and 
no  note  was  taken  of  its  departure. 

Nothing  more  was  done  toward  estab- 
lishing a state  historical  society  until  the 
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Editorial  convention  met  at  Manhattan  in 
1875,  at  which  time  Mr.  Wilder’s  resolu- 
tion appointing  a committee  for  this  pur- 
pose was  adopted,  and  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  A quorum  of 
this  committee,  with  other  gentlemen  who 
were  interested  in  the  subject,  met  in 
Topeka  on  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
1875,  and  effected  a permanent  organiza- 
tion by  electing  the  following  officers  to 
serve  one  year : President,  Samuel  A. 

Kingman ; vice-president,  George  A. 
Crawford ; treasurer,  John  A.  Martin ; 
secretary,  Floyd  P.  Baker  ;*  board  of 
directors,  Samuel  A.  Kingman,  Floyd  P. 
Baker,  John  A.  Martin,  Daniel  R.  Anthony, 

* At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  held  on 
the  fourth  of  February,  1876,  Mr.  Baker  resigned 
the  office  of  secretary,  and  Franklin  G.  Adams  was 
elected  to  succeedjhim.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  secre- 
tary ever  since  that  date.  As  the  founders  of  the 
State  Historical  society  were  all  newspaper  men , so 
they  selected  one  of  their  own  number  as  permanent 
secretary  and  man'of  all  work.  Mr.  Adams  was  an 
early  Kansas  newspaper  anan,  having  ;been,  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Squatter 
Sovereign , a pro-slavery  paper  published  at  Atchison, 
and  for  many  months  thereafter  was  concerned  in 
editing  it  as  a radical  free-state  paper.  In  1863, 
while  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  society,  at 
Topeka,  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  found- 
ing, he  became  the  first  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  he  established  the  Atchison 
Daily  and  Weekly  Free  Press , with  which  he  was 
connected,  for  the  most  of  the  time  as  editor,  during 
the  next  four  years.  In  1866  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Kansas  State  Editorial  association, 
and  at  the  convention  in  Topeka,  held  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  J anuary  of  that  year,  he  was  a member  of 
the  committee  that  drafted  the  constitution  for  the 
association.  Having  been  a citizen  of  the  territory 
since  March,  1855,  and  much  of  the  time  active  in 
public  affairs  as  well  as  in  the  newspaper  business, 
and  thus  made  familiar  with  the  events  of  Kansas 
history,  he  possessed  qualifications  suited  to  the 
work  with  which  he  was  charged,  besides  a zealous 
interest  and  faith  in  the  success  of  the  society. 


Sol.  Miller,  Daniel  W.  Wilder,  Richard  B. 
Taylor,f  Milton  W.  Reynolds,  George  A. 
Crawford  and  Salmon  S.  Prouty.  These 
gentlemen,  except  Mr.  Taylor,  are  all  still 
alive  and  in  apparent  good  health. 

The  society  was  chartered  under  the 
incorporation  laws  of  the  state  on  the 
fifteenth  of  December,  and  then  the  work 
of  “ preserving  the  present  and  past  rec- 
ords of  twenty-one  years  of  eventful 
history  ” began  actively  and  energetically, 
and  has  continued  unabated  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  society  has  had  very  many  em- 
barrassments to  contend  with,  principally 
due  to  a lack  of  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  forward  the  work,  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  room  in  which  to  store  the 
valuable  accessions  that  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year.  There  was  only  one 
wing  of  the  capitol  completed  in  1875, 
and  the  society  was  obliged  to  do  business 
wherever  a vacant  corner  could  be  found 
in  that  wing.  The  first  quarters  occupied 
by  it  was  a corner  in  the  state  auditor’s 
office,  an  old  discarded  book-case,  that  was 
found  in  the  basement  of  the  building 
among  the  rubbish,  being  brought  into 
service  for  the  shelving  of  historical  col- 
lections, books,  papers,  relics,  etc.  And 
this  bore  the  dignified  name  of  the 
“ Kansas  State  Historical  Society.” 


+ Mr.  Taylor,  a native  of  New  York,  long  pub- 
lished the  Wyandotte  Gazette.  While  secretary  of 
the  State  Editorial  association  he  prevailed  upon 
nearly  every  editor  in  the  state  to  write  a brief 
biography  of  himself.  These  sketches  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Historical  society,  and  make  a 
complete  history  of  the  pioneer  newspapers  of 
Kansas.  If  “to-day  is  history  to-morrow,”  then 
the  Kansas  man  has  written  history  on  the  right  day 
and  early  in  the  morning. 
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The  society  continued  to  do  business 
in  this  book-case  from  the  fifteenth  of 
December,  1875,  until  the  summer  of 
1876,  when  in  making  some  alterations 
in  the  building  there  was  left  a vacant 
space  under  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
old  senate  chamber.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
Adams,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
occupy  this  somewhat  secluded  and  in- 
convenient spot.  But  by  boarding  in  the 
space  under  the  stairway,  and  arranging 
shelves  along  the  wall,  he  found  himself 
in  tolerable  quarters.  In  this  new  home 
the  infant  society  dwelt  for  several  months 
and  thrived — even  to  a degree  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who 
nursed  it  and  kept  it  alive. 

In  the  winter  of  1877  the  attorney- 
general,  occupying  a room  on  the  base- 
ment floor  of  the  capitol,  kindly  allowed 
Secretary  Adams  to  abide  with  him.  The 
society,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  mov- 
ing into  the  office  of  the  attorney-general, 
and  that  officer  was  soon  crowded  out  en- 
tirely and  was  seen  but  little  around  his 
former  headquarters.  The  legal  machinery 
of  Kansas,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  was 
not  so  complicated  then  as  now. 

In  its  new  quarters  the  society  took  on 
a business-like  appearance, while  Secretary 
Adams,  now  devoting  his  entire  time  to 
the  work  of  caring  for  the  thousand  and 
one  accessions  that  were  being  made, 
never  faltered  or  murmured,  but  plodded 
on.  not  asking  or  receiving  a dollar  for  his 
services,  determined  that  through  no 
fault  of  his  should  the  society  fail  to 
flourish. 

The  west  wing  of  the  capitol  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy  in  1881, 
at  which  time  the  society  was  given  a 


room  that,  at  that  time,  was  considered  as 
commodious  as  it  would  for  a long  time 
need,  but  which  has  long  since  proven  to 
be  very  inadequate  to  its  necessities.  Its 
large  fire-proof  vault  is  already  crowded 
to  excess.  Here  are  stored  thousands  of 
manuscript  papers,  and  nearly  every  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Kansas  since  the 
beginning  of  daily  publications  in  Kansas, 
all  substantially  bound  and  the  files  as 
nearly  complete  as  possible.  Every 
newspaper  in  Kansas,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  humblest,  is  bound  and  carefully 
stored  away,  either  in  a basement  room  or 
in  an  attic  room.  Some  of  these  are 
poor  specimens,  indeed,  of  journalistic 
efforts,  but  as  Mr.  Spofford,  librarian  of 
congress,  has  said,  “These  poor  journals 
of  to-day,  which  everybody  is  ready  to 
stigmatize  as  trash,  not  worth  the  room  to 
store  them  in,  or  the  money  to  bind,  are 
the  very  materials  which  the  man  of  the 
future  will  search  for  with  eagerness  and 
for  which  he  will  be  ready  to  pay  their 
weight  in  gold.”  Thousands  of  public 
documents  are  stored  away  in  almost 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  limited 
space  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  while 
pamphlets  of  almost  every  conceivable 
description,  apparently  worthless,  are 
properly  cared  for.  For  pamphlets,  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  says,  “ those  leaves  of 
an  hour,  and  volumes  of  a season,  and 
even  of  a week,  slight  and  evanescent  as 
they  appear,  and  scorned  at  by  opposite 
parties,  while  each  cherishes  its  own,  are 
in  truth  the  records  of  the  public  mind, 
the  secret  history  of  a people,  which  does 
not  always  appear  in  the  more  open  narra- 
tive.” In  the  main  room  of  the  society,  the 
reception  room,  so  to  speak,  oil  paintings  of 
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the  territorial  and  state  governors,  crayon 
portraits  of  distinguished  citizens  at  home 
and  abroad,  pictures  of  places  and  things, 
of  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  can- 
nons, guns,  pistols,  spears,  swords,  toma- 
hawks, flags,  wearing  apparel — an  endless 
variety  of  historical  relics  that  would  re- 
quire the  space  of  volumes  to  enumerate 
and  describe — are  crowded  together  in  as 
perfect  order  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them 
within  the  space  provided  by  the  state. 

In  caring  for  and  properly  arranging  the 
thousands  of  books,  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  that  come  to  the  rooms  of  the 
society  during  the  year,  Secretary  Adams 
is  ably  assisted  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Zu 
Adams,  a very  intelligent  young  lady, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  library  is  mar- 
velously complete.  Mr.  W.  W.  Cone, 
also  a newspaper  man,  “ knows  the  so- 
ciety and  its  collections  by  heart,”  and  is 
a most  valuable  help  to  Secretary  Adams. 
He  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  over 
the  state  and  takes  pleasure  in  escorting 
visitors  through  the  rooms  of  the  society 
and  in  recounting  the  history  of  the  vari- 
ous objects  that  attract  the  eye.  Miss 
Emma  Perine  manipulates  the  type-writer, 
and  completes  the  quartette  into  whose 
keeping  is  placed  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  society. 

The  first  books  ever  donated  to  the 
society  came  from  Judge  Kingman,  who 
gave  all  the  books  he  had  in  his  exten- 
sive library  relating  specially  to  Kansas, 
and  the  gift,  therefore,  was  a most  valuable 
one,  and  in  strict  harmony  with  the  object 
for  which  the  society  was  established,  i.  e., 
the  collection  of  Kansas  history,  Kansas 
books,  etc. 

During  the  first  fifteen  months  of  its 


existence  the  society  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  membership  fees 
with  which  to  meet  its  necessary  expenses. 
These,  of  course,  were  light,  being  con- 
fined to  postage  andexpressage  principally, 
with  a few  additional  incidentals.  But 
even  with  the  very  modest  expenses 
thus  incurred,  the  society  was  unable  to 
keep  its  receipts  and  disbursements  ac- 
count balanced.  The  secretary  drew  no 
salary,  but  such  time  as  could  be  spared 
from  his  official  duties  in  the  office  of  the 
state  treasurer  he  devoted  to  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  accessions  that  were  daily 
being  made  to  the  library  and  museum, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  donations,  and 
performing  such  other  duties  as  devolved 
upon  him  by  virtue  of  his  official  relation 
to  the  society.  All  this  he  did  cheerfully, 
without  hope  of  financial  reward.  But 
his  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  whatever 
credit  may  be  due  to  the  founders  of  the 
society,  there  is  still  greater  credit  due  to 
Secretary  Adams,  who  has  been  at  all  times 
an  untiring  and  devoted  official,  energetic 
and  painstaking  in  his  efforts  to  build  up 
an  institution  that  to-day  numbers  in  its 
library  9,971  volumes  of  bound  books, 
many  of  them  rare  and  valuable  ; 7,981 
volumes  of  bound  newspaper  files  and 
periodicals ; 30,353  pamphlets ; and  a 
vast  number  of  manuscripts,  maps,  en- 
gravings, paintings,  photographs  and  his- 
torical relics,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 

The  legislature  of  1877  looked  with 
compassion  upon  the  struggling  society, 
and  appropriated  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  to  aid  it  in  “ collecting  books, 
maps,  charts  and  papers  of  every  kind, 
and  other  materials  illustrative  of  the  his- 
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tory  and  progress  of  Kansas  in  particular 
and  the  west  in  general ; to  aid  in  binding 
the  books,  papers,  pamphlets,  documents 
and  manuscript  collections  of  the  society, 
and  defraying  other  necessary  expenses.” 
One  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  however, 
was  to  the  effect  “ that  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  said  money,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  to 
purchase  the  ‘ Webb  Collection *  **  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  Kansas.”  So 
that,  in  reality,  the  society  was  allowed 
but  two  thousand  dollars  with  which  to 
further  the  work  it  had  mapped  out  in 
the  hope  that  the  legislature  would  deal 
with  it  generously.  And  this  amount  was 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  state 
during  the  biennial  period  ending  June 
30,  1878.  With  this  small  appropriation, 
however,  and  the  membership  fees  that 
continued  to  come  in  very  slowly,  the 
society  lived  and  prospered,  and  at  the 
end  of  its  third  year,  when  the  legislature 
again  met,  its  library  contained  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  five  volumes  of 

* The  late  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb  of  Boston,  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
New  England  Emigrant  Aid  society,  from  1854  to 
i860,  took  pains  to  make  a collection  of  such  mate- 
rials relating  to  Kansas  as  in  his  judgment  would  be 
of  future  historical  value.  These  materials  had  been 
preserved  by  the  family  of  Dr.  Webb,  who  had 

signified  a desire  to  have  them  transferred  to  Kansas 
upon  some  terms  of  sale.  It  is  the  most  valuable  of 
any  single  collection,  historically  considered,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  society.  In  it  are  seventeen  large 
scrap-books,  sixteen  of  which  contain  scraps  cut 
from  newspapers  published  of  dates  from  March 
27,  1854,  to  September  6,  1856,  all  of  which  relate  to 
Kansas  and  Kansas  affairs.  The  other  scrap-book 
contains  scraps  from  October  21,  1859,  to  Decem- 
ber, i860,  relating  wholly  to  John  Brown  and  the 
Harper's  Ferry  raid.  The  entire  collection  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  different  articles,  such 
as  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  original  manuscripts,  etc. 


various  descriptions,  besides  the  “ Webb 
Collection,”  and  many  other  articles  of 
historic  interest  and  value.  It  was  not  a 
very  difficult  undertaking,  therefore,  to 
convince  the  members  of  the  legislature 
of  1879  ^at  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
society  had  grown  to  be  an  institution  in 
every  way  worthy  and  deserving  of  sub- 
stantial aid  from  the  state. 

The  sequel  is  to  be  found  in  Chapter 
167,  session  laws  of  1879,  in  which  it  is 
provided  “ that  the  Kansas  State  Histor- 
ical society,  heretofore  organized  under 
the  incorporation  laws  of  the  state,  shall 
be  the  trustee  of  the  state,  and  as  such 
shall  faithfully  expend  and  apply  all  money 
received  from  the  state  to  the  uses  and 
purposes  directed  by  law,  and  shall  hold 
all  its  present  and  future  collections  and 
property  for  the  state,”  etc.  A further 
provision  of  this  law  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  society  “ to  procure  from  the  early 
pioneers  narratives  of  events  relative  to 
the  early  settlement  of  Kansas,  and  to 
the  early  explorations,  Indian  occupancy 
and  overland  travel  in  the  territory  and 
the  west ; to  procure  facts  and  statements 
relative  to  the  history  and  conduct  of  our 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  gather  all  informa- 
tion calculated  to  exhibit  faithfully  the 
antiquities  and  the  past  and  present  con- 
dition, resources  and  progress  of  the 
state.”  Hence  the  society  became  an 
adjunct  of  the  state  government  after  the 
passage  of  this  law,  and  its  dependence 
has  been  almost  entirely  upon  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  state  since  that  time. 

The  kind  of  work  done  by  the  society, 
and  the  relations  it  sustains  to  the  state, 
are  peculiar,  hence  the  duties  imposed, 
and  the  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by 
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law,  are  not  so  well  understood  as  they 
should  be.”  “There  is  but  one  other 
institution  in  the  country,”  says  the  secre- 
tary, “ so  nearly  like  this  in  object  and 
scope,  and  in  its  connection  with  the 
state,  as  to  admit  of  comparison.  The 
Wisconsin  Historical  society  is  much  like 
ours,  and  afforded  the  model  upon  which 
our  work,  in  its  incipiency,  was  planned, 
and,  in  the  main,  has  since  been  carried 
forward.  Both  are  voluntary  associations. 
Their  members  and  officers  are  private 
citizens,  elected  by  the  societies.  Their 
mode  of  work  has  been  devised,  and  is 
being  carried  forward,  upon  plans,  rules 
and  regulations  made  by  themselves. 
But  what  they  do  is  for  the  people  of  the 
state.  Their  library  and  all  their  collec- 
tions are  the  property  of  the  state,  placed 
in  rooms  provided  by  the  state,  and  are 
inalienable  and  irremovable.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  work  of  the  society  are 
chiefly  defrayed  by  the  state.  This  rela- 
tion of  the  society  to  the  state  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  an  historical  society  in 
a new  state,  where  there  are  no  opulent 
citizens  to  found  and  maintain  such  a 
society.  So  far  as  there  has  been  any 
experience  in  such  work  it  is  the  relation 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  making  up 
of  a public  historical  collection  in  any 
state — a work  which  it  is  everywhere  con- 
ceded every  state  should  have  by  some 
means  done  for  it  and  the  neglect  of 
which  is  greatly  deplored  where  it  has 
been  left  undone.  Such  a society  is 
greatly  stimulated  to  exertion  to  fulfill  the 
public  requirements.  Where  by  law  the 
society  is  made  the  trustee  and  servant  of 
the  state  its  work  is  not  perfunctory  like 
that  of  the  state  officials,  whose  term  of 
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service  is  determined  upon  political  con- 
siderations. The  existence  of  the  society 
and  its  continued  support  are  dependent 
upon  its  fulfillment  of  the  public  demands 
and  expectations,  year  by  year,  and  con- 
tinually. This  has  been  and  must  ever 
be  the  experience  of  such  a relation  to 
the  state  of  a voluntary  association  of  this 
character.” 

While  the  expenses  of  the  society  have 
been  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  state  since 
1877,  the  amount  of  appropriations  has 
not  been  equal  to  its  needs.  This  will 
appear  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
total  amount  of  appropriations  for  all 
purposes,  including  salaries  and  clerk  hire, 
made  since  and  including  the  year  1877, 
amounts  to  only  thirty-seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  an  aver- 
age yearly  appropriation  of  a little  more 
than  three  thousand  dollars.  Yet  the  value 
of  the  collections  made  by  the  society  ex- 
ceeds many  times  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  state. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  annually  ap- 
propriates, for  salaries  and  clerk  hire 
alone,  about  six  thousand  dollars,  and,  by 
special  act  of  the  legislature,  appropriates 
a sufficient  amount  for  binding,  postage, 
drayage,  purchases,  etc.,  swelling  the  an- 
nual appropriations  to  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars.  And  yet  “ the  pub- 
lished statistics  of  the  libraries  of  the 
country,”  says  the  secretary  in  his  forth- 
coming report,  “ show  that  the  library  of 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  society  is  the 
largest  library  of  reference  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  the  largest  histor- 
ical library  but  one  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  library  is  not  composed  of  evanescent 
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books  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  written 
and  printed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
hour,  and  then  no  longer  sought  for  refer- 
ence or  for  any  other  use,  but  that  it 
chiefly  contains  the  original  records  of 
the  facts  in  the  history  of  our  own  pioneer 
people,  of  the  first  generation  of  the 
founders  and  builders  of  the  state,  it  may 
well  be  said  that  when  we  speak  of  its 
remarkable  growth  in  the  number  of  its 
volumes,  we  present  a feature  of  but  slight 


consideration  compared  with  that  of  the 
character  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains 
as  original  materials  of  history.  And,  not 
only  is  the  history  of  our  own  people  be- 
ing gathered  into  this  library,  but,  as  con- 
templated by  law  and  as  the  law  directs, 
the  library  is  being  made  one  of  very 
widely  extended  reference,  in  general 
history,  in  science,  and  in  all  subjects  of 
social,  educational  and  literary  research.” 
W.  W.  Admire. 


JOHN  M.  LEMMON. 


John  McIntyre  Lemmon,  who,  as  a 
soldier  in  the  days  of  early  manhood,  as 
a member  of  the  bar  and  as  a judge  upon 
an  important  bench,  has  lived  a life  of 
continued  labor  and  usefulness  and 
achieved  results  of  which  any  man 
might  have  reason  to  be  proud,  was 
born  in  Townsend,  Sandusky  county, 
Ohio,  on  July  25, 1839,  the  son  of  Uriah 
Blake  Lemmon  and  Emily  Amanda 
McIntyre.  The  stock  from  which  he 
descended  was  hardy  and  vigorous,  that 
upon  the  mother’s  side  being  Scotch 
and  upon  the  father’s  side  Irish,  and  com- 
bining in  the  two  all  the  best  qualities 
of  both  races.*  The  first  of  the  name 
in  this  country,  in  this  branch  of  de- 
scent, was  Hugh  Lemmon,  who  left  Ire- 
land when  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  learned 

*The  Lemmons  originally  came  from  England  or 
Ireland.  The  name  was  more  common  at  and 
about  Dublin,  but  many  people  of  the  same  name 
lived  across  the  channel  in  England.  The  directory 
at  Dublin  shows,  at  the  present  time,  more  people 
of  that  name  than  of  any  other  one. 


the  trade  of  tailoring,  which  he  worked 
at  for  several  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  married  into 
a family  named  McHenry,  of  Scotch 
origin.  He  had  a family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, of  whom  James  Lemmon,  sr.,  the 
grandfather  of  Judge  John  M.  Lemmon, 
was  second.  He  was  born  in  North- 
umberland county,  Pennsylvania,  on 
July  17,  1779;  was  married  to  Rebecca 
Blake  in  1805  ; was  a volunteer  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812  ; removed  to  Ohio 
in  1827,  and  died  at  his  home  on 
North  Ridge,  Townsend,  Sandusky 
county,  on  May  7,  1854.! 

fThe  children  of  James  Lemmon,  sr.,  were,  in  the 
order  of  their  birth  : Edward  Lemmon,  who  died, 

leaving  two  children,  David  and  Sally,  now  both 
dead  ; James  Lemmon,  w'ho  died  at  Clyde,  April 
13,  1881,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  ; Uriah  Blake 
Lemmon,  who  died  at  Clyde,  February  16,  1887, 
aged  nearly  seventy-nine  ; Ann,  who  married  Almon 
Bullard,  and  now  survives  him  rat  Pleasant  Lake, 
Indiana  ; Eli,  who  moved  to  Indiana  and  died  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  while  in  the  service  ot 
the  United  States  as  a volunteer,  and  Matthew'  M.t 
who  now  lives  on  the  same  farm  where  his  father 
settled  in  1827,  when  he  first  came  to  Ohio. 
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The  parents  of  Judge  Lemmon,  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  lived  in  a log- 
house  which  was  in  all  respects  a model 
or  ideal  of  the  old-fashioned  dwelling 
of  that  description.  It  contained  two 
rooms,  one  up-stairs  and  one  down,  and 
when  the  boy  retired  to  his  bed  in  the 
loft  there  was  nothing  between  him  and 
the  vault  of  night  or  the  deep  cold  of 
winter  but  the  rude  shingled  roof.  The 
logs  were  hewed  on  two  sides,  and  built 
up  edgewise.  The  cracks  were  chinked 
and  daubed  with  clay ; and  every  au- 
tumn, before  winter  set  in,  the  house 
was  given  a new  daubing  to  keep  its 
inmates  from  freezing.  An  old-fashioned 
fire-place  was  located  in  the  north  end 
of  the  room,  from  which  all  the  heat  to 
be  had  in  the  house  was  given,  and  in 
which  all  the  culinary  operations  were 
performed.  The  father  purchased  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  at  a 
very  early  day  and  at  a very  low  price, 
and  every  foot  of  it  was  covered  with 
heavy  timber.  He  was  a carpenter  by 
trade  and  took  jobs,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  after  he  was  married,  and  by  that 
means  mainly  supported  his  family,  and 
improved  the  remainder  of  his  time 
clearing  off  the  farm  he  had  bought. 
It  was  hard  work  and  slow  work,  and 
one  cannot  find  at  the  present  day  more 
than  one  young  man  in  one  thousand 
who  would  undertake  the  same  work 
and  persist  in  doing  it.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of  clearing 
the  country  in  that, part  of  Ohio  was 
very  heavy  and  laborious,  and  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  not  more  than  one  in 
five  of  the  pioneers  weathered  the  storm 
or  remained,  or  lived  to  see  it  ac- 


complished. More  than  one-half  be- 
came discouraged  and  went  back  to  the 
old  home  in  the  east  ; many  died  with 
the  fever  which  abounded  ; while  others 
were  sure  that  the  promised  land  lay 
farther  to  the  west*and  pushed  on  into 
the  wilderness.  The  mother  of  Judge 
Lemmon  has  been  often  heard  to  re- 
mark that  until  her  children  became 
large  enough  to  be  company,  she 
spent  many  weeks  in  her  log-cabin 
home  without  seeing  the  face  of  a human 
being,  other  than  the  little  ones,  from 
Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night, 
the  father  being  away  at  work  at  his 
trade  and  neighbors  being  so  few  and 
far  between. 

The  father  was  a man  of  limited  ed- 
ucation, but  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  his  children  such 
chances  as  his  means  and  surroundings 
would  afford.  The  mother  was  a fair 
scholar  in  all  ordinary  English  branches, 
an  excellent  conversationalist  and  a 
reader  of  far  more  than  average  grace 
and  finish.  The  son’s  early  education 
was  obtained  entirely  in  the  district 
schools,  which  he  ordinarily  attended 
three  and  one-half  months  in  the  winter 
and  three  months  in  the  summer.  This 
continued  until  he  was  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  the  necessities  of 
the  father  and  his  increasing  family 
compelled  him  to  forego  the  summer 
schooling  and  continue  only  that  of 
the  winter.  When  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  attended  a select  school  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  ; but  these  meagre 
advantages  had  been  supplemented  by 
an  intense  desire  for  knowledge  and  an 
industry  that  led  him  to  make  the  most 
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of  his  spare  hours.  He  had  so  well 
accomplished  this  desire  that  he  was 
enabled  to  procure  a teacher’s  certificate 
and  take  charge  of  a school  before 
reaching  the  age  of  pineteen,  this  vent- 
ure occurring  at  Wales’  Corners,  on 
the  South  Ridge  road,  four  miles  from 
Clyde.  His  ability  and  school  admin- 
istration were  such  that  he  soon  won 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a teacher,  and 
disciplined  and  enriched  his  mind  to  a 
greater  degree  than  if  he  had  spent  the 
same  time  as  a student  in  any  school 
of  the  neighborhood.  At  the  end  of 
this  service  he  entered  Oberlin  college, 
where  he  remained  three  terms,  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  English 
branches,  especially  mathematics.  For 
some  time  after  he  taught  school  for 
three  or  four  months  in  each  year,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1859  accompanied  an 
uncle  to  Missouri,  where  he  located  for 
the  time  in  Memphis,  the  seat  of  Scot- 
land county.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  proceeded  to  Jefferson  City,  in 
the  same  state,  where  he  entered  upon 
the  beginning  of  a study  that  had  long 
been  determined  upon  in  his  mind — 
the  law — his  instructor  being  James 
Proctor  Knott,  then  attorney-general  of 
Missouri.  Although  in  years  and  ex- 
perience only  a boy,  young  Lemmon 
had  taken  unusual  interest  in  the  polit- 
ical questions  of  the  day,  was  a strong 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  anti-slavery 
and  had  read  substantially  all  the 
speeches  of  the  day  upon  that  great  and 
ever  present  question.  While  in  Jeffer- 
son City  he  knew,  and  was  fairly  ac- 
quainted with,  Sterling  Price,  Claiborne 
Jackson,  afterwards  governor,  String- 


fellow  and  Atchison  of  border  ruffian 
notoriety  and  a great  many  others  who 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  politics  of 
the  day,  and  subsequently  in  the  Re- 
bellion. What  he  saw  of  slavery  in 
Missouri,  and  of  the  behavior  of  the 
pro-slavery  leaders,  convinced  him  that 
civil  war  was  inevitable  unless  the  north 
consented  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  pro- 
slavery element,  and  slavery  to  be  made 
universal. 

In  April,  i860,  the  illness  of  his 
mother  caused  Mr.  Lemmon  to  return 
to  Ohio,  where  he  resumed  the  reading 
of  law  in  the  office  of  J.  R.  Bartlett 
esq.,  of  Fremont,  which  he  continued 
until  the  following  winter,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  school  in  the  old  home 
district.  He  returned  to  Fremont  early 
in  April,  1861,  and  was  soon  after  awak- 
ened from  his  sleep  by  a party  of  young 
comrades  who  imparted  to  him  the 
startling  news  that  the  rebels  had  fired 
upon  Fort  Sumter.  His  mind  was  made 
up  from  the  first  that  in  case  of  war, 
his  services  should  be  offered  to  his 
country,  and  in  a few  days,  at  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  Eighth  Ohio 
infantry,  raised  for  the  three  months’ 
service.  Before  the  company  left  Fre- 
mont, he  was  taken  with  a severe  attack 
of  the  measles,  and  did  not  rejoin  the 
company  until  the  regiment  went  to 
Camp  Dennison  ; soon  after  which  he 
was  again  taken  sick,  and  when  the  men 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  reenlist 
for  the  three  years’  service,  he  was  not 
able  to  follow  his  desire  and  the  example 
of  most  of  his  comrades,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  go  home.  He  there  regained 
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his  health,  and  when  that  would  permit, 
again  enlisted,]  October  9, 1861,  in  Com- 
pany B,  Seventy-second  Ohio  Volunteer 
infantry,  the  regiment  then  being  organ- 
ized by  Ralph  P.  Buckland  of  Fremont. 
During  all  these  varying  changes  he 
had  attempted  to  read  law,  and  to  bet- 
ter his  education  in  every  possible  way. 
He  had  taken  an  intense  and  patriotic 
interest  in  the  political  issues  of  the 
time  and  had  made  a number  of  effect- 
ive speeches  in  the  small  gatherings 
of  the  neighborhood.  After  his  second 
enlistment  he  went  with  others  over 
the  county  and  attended  various  war 
meetings,  where  he  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
urged  upon  those  about  him  the  duty  of 
enlistment. 

On  January  18,  1862,  he  accompanied 
his  company  and  regiment  from  Fremont 
to  Camp  Chase,  and  thence  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  Paducah,  where  his  regi- 
ment was  placed  in  a division  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  W.  T. 
Sherman.  He  first  saw  actual  war  two 
days  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and 
on  April  4,  1862  ; his  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Buckland,  saw  very  much  and 
very  hard  fighting  at  Shiloh.  In  that 
battle  young  Lemmon  bore  himself  with 
characteristic  coolness  and  bravery,  and 
on  the  first  day  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  left  arm  by  a musket  ball,  and  on 
the  second  by  a ball  striking  his  right 
arm,  and  so  benumbing  it  that  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  regain  its  use. 
Again,  about  four  o’clock  on  the  second 
day,  he  was  disabled  by  a shell  from  the 
rebel  batteries  exploding  and  throwing 


a heavy  piece  of  timber  against  his  left 
side  with  such  force  as  to  break  his 
watch  and  throw  him  some  distance, 
and  so  shock  him  that  he  /was  unable  to 
perform  further  service  for  that  day. 
These  were  the  only  injuries  he  re- 
ceived in  battle  during  his  military 
career. 

Young  Lemmon  was  in  the  expedition 
under  General  Grant  which  started 
November  26,  1862,  and  went  as  far  as 
Oxford,  Mississippi,  and  on  the  return 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  Moscow, 
Boliver  and  Corinth.  They  reached 
Corinth  January  14,  1863,  in  a drench- 
ing rain,  which  was  followed  the  same 
night  by  a blizzard  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  Dakota.  They  suffered  very 
greatly  from  the  wet  and  cold,  and  en- 
dured as  much  of  hardship  as  any 
soldiers  during  the  entire  war.  He 
took  part  in  the  whole  of  the  Vicksburg 
campaign,  his  regiment  being  part  of 
General  Sherman’s  Fifteenth  corps.  In 
conversation  touching  these  events, 
Judge  Lemmon  has  recently  said  : “I 
regard  the  campaign  of  Grant  against 
Vicksburg,  especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  rather,  I should  say,  that  part  of  it 
that  was  enacted  in  1863,  as  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  campaign  of  the 
Civil  war.  In  my  opinion  it  was  un- 
surpassed in  its  conception  and  glorious 
to  the  last  degree  in  its  execution.  I 
have  no  regrets  for  anything  that  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  except  that  I 
was  not  in  the  march  to  the  sea.  While 
the  campaign  at  Vicksburg  was  very 
much  more  full  of  danger,  and  had  its 
battles  every  day,  yet  there  was  some- 
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thing  heroic  and  poetic  about  the  march 
to  the  sea  that  attaches  to  no  other 
event  of  the  Civil  war.” 

After  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  he 
was  in  the  siege  of  Jackson  under  Sher- 
man, and  then  in  the  expedition  to 
Brandon,  Mississippi.  This  was  the 
hardest,  as  it  turned  out  for  him,  of  any 
service  during  the  war.  The  expedition 
was  under  the  direct  command  of 
General  Sherman.  They  marched  to 
Brandon  on  a very  hot  July  day,  leaving 
Jackson  July  19,  1863,  reaching  Brandon 
the  same  day,  after  an  engagement  which 
was  between  a skirmish  and  a battle,  two 
miles  east  of  Brandon,  in  the  afternoon. 
There  was  a report  that  the  Confeder- 
ates had  poisoned  the  wells  and  the 
water  they  were  to  use,  which  greatly 
enraged  the  soldiers,  who  threatened  to 
burn  the  town  of  Brandon  in  retaliation. 
He  was  put  upon  provost  guard  duty  with 
his  company,  and  had  a very  busy  night 
of  it,  doing  the  best  they  could  to  keep 
the  town  from  being  burned,  and  was 
only  in  part  successful.  The  next  day 
they  returned  to  Jackson.  The  day  was 
intensely  hot,  and  he  was  very  much 
exhausted,  and  received  a sunstroke 
about  one  o’clock  p.  m.,  and  had  very 
great  difficulty  to  get  into  camp  that 
night  with  the  company.  He  has  since 
suffered  more  or  less  with  infirm  eye- 
sight, and  with  some  sort  of  difficulty  in 
his  head  in  extreme  hot  weather,  and 
entertains  the  decided  opinion  that  he 
never  recovered  from  this  sunstroke,  and 
never  will  fully. 

In  June,  1864,  Mr.  Lemmon  was  de- 
tailed as  judge-advocate  of  a military 
commission  in  Memphis,  which  was  a 


military  court  organized  for  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases  for  violation  of  both 
common  and  military  law  by  citizens. 
The  court  was  a very  important  one,  and 
he  had  occasion  to  prosecute  some 
cases  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
They  were  usually  for  smuggling  contra- 
band goods  through  the  military  lines, 
offenses  against  the  military  law  in 
general,  and  also  common  law  offenses, 
from  murder  down.  One  of  the  cases 
tried  before  this  court  was  that  of  J.  W. 
Smith,  alias  Dick  Davis.  Davis,  it  was 
understood,  was  an  Ohio  man,  who  went 
south  during  the  war  as  a sort  of  free- 
booter, with  a purpose  simply  to  make 
money  or  get  money  without  regard  to 
how  it  should  be  done.  He  organized 
a band  of  guerrillas  in  western  Ten- 
nessee. Murder,  robbery  and  all  sorts  of 
crimes  were  common  with  him.  On  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  the  battle  of 
Brice’s  Cross  Roads  in  June,  1864,  he 
captured  a good  many  Union  soldiers, 
most  of  whom  he  first  robbed  and  then 
shot.  He  had  a band  of  perhaps  twenty- 
five  men  with  him.  At  last  he  became 
such  a terror  that  a detail  of  United 
States  forces  was  made  to  capture  him 
at  any  hazard  ; he  was  captured  and 
brought  before  the  court  of  which  Judge 
Lemmon  was  judge-advocate,  for  trial, 
and  was  charged  with  carrying  on  un- 
authorized warfare,  with  being  a guer- 
rilla, with  murder  and  other  offenses. 
He  was  convicted  and  hanged  in  Fort 
Pickering  in  December,  1864.  Among 
the  members  of  the  court  were  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Thomas  M.  Brown,  now 
member  of  congress  from  Indiana,  and 
Major  Thomas  Crowe  of  the  Ninety-third 
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Indiana  regiment.  The  trial  was  a long 
and  tedious  one,  but  the  evidence  left 
no  loop-hole  for  Davis  to  escape. 

Judge  Lemmon  rejoined  his  regiment 
at  Eastport,  Mississippi,  shortly  after 
the  famous  battle  of  Nashville,  having 
been  relieved  from  duty  as  judge-advo- 
cate at  his  own  request.  The  service 
which  he  rendered  for  some  seven 
months  as  judge-advocate  was  of  the 
most  exacting  and  laborious,  and  he 
preferred  active  service  in  the  field, 
although  all  his  judicial  duties  had 
been  most  ably  performed,  and  elicited 
many  favorable  commendations  from 
those  in  authority. 

Judge  Lemmon  participated  in  the 
campaign,  under  General  Canby,  against 
Mobile,  and  in  the  siege  of  Spanish 
Fort,  whence  his  command  was  marched 
to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  the  wel- 
come news  received  that  the  war  was  at 
an  end.  Two  hundred  guns  were  fired 
in  honor  of  that  great  event. 

The  young  private,  who  had  enlisted 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  his  duty  to 
his  country  and  for  no  purpose  of  ambi- 
tion, was  promoted  to  a second  lieuten- 
ancy on  May  23, 1 862,  and  onjuly  23,1863, 
advanced  to  the  office  of  captain.  His 
service  was  altogether  in  the  west ; and 
he  has  often  expressed  it  as  his  opinion 
that  no  regiment  did  more  or  harder 
service  than  the  Seventy-second  Ohio 
infantry ; that  he  has  always  believed, 
and  yet  believes,  that  the  campaign  of 
Vicksburg,  in  which  he  participated,  was 
the  most  gallant,  arduous  and  brilliant 
of  the  war,  and  that  the  siege  of  Corinth 
was  the  most  execrable  and  useless. 
Their  service  took  them  from  Paducah 


south  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west 
as  far  as  the  east  line  of  Kansas,  and 
east  as  far  as  Nashville.  Few  regiments 
during  the  war  went  farther,  either  by 
marches  or  by  transportation,  than  did 
the  Seventy-second.  Captain  Lemmon 
has  always  taken  infinite  pride  in  say- 
ing that  his  company  and  regiment  al- 
ways behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and 
never  failed  to  do  their  full  duty  in 
whatever  station  of  danger  placed. 

In  June,  1865,  the  war  being  fully 
over,  Captain  Lemmon,  who  had  been 
in  the  service  for  three  years  as  an  offi- 
cer, availed  himself  of  his  right  to  be 
mustered  out  of  service  and  returned 
home.  On  March  29,  1864,  he  had  been 
joined  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Covell, 
at  Perkins,  Erie  county,  Ohio;  and  on 
returning  home  in  poor  health,  settled 
down  in  Clyde,  not  feeling  that  it  would 
be  judicious  to  go  to  a large  city  where 
there  would  be  more  competition  in  his 
profession.  He  had  pursued  his  law  stud- 
ies whenever  possible,  and  commenced 
the  practice  thereof  in  January,  1866, 
combining  therewith  the  business  of 
claim  agent  and  insurance  agent.  He 
rapidly  won  his  way  in  the  affection  and 
respect  of  the  people  of  his  new  home, 
and  on  June  n,  1866,  was  elected  mayor 
of  Clyde,  being  the  first  one  chosen  to 
that  position,  as  the  town  had  just  been 
incorporated.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
office  in  April,  1867. 

Judge  Lemmon’s  successful  career  as 
a lawyer  and  jurist  was  commenced 
under  humble  auspices  and  against  the 
discouraging  circumstances  of  having 
lost  four  or  five  years’  time,  in  the  most 
fruitful  season  of  early  manhood,  in  a 
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service  of  an  altogether  different  char- 
acter. His  law  library,  when  he  began 
to  practice,  consisted  of  but  half  a 
dozen  books,  viz.:  two  volumes  of  4 Ohio 
Statutes,’  ‘ Swan’s  Treatise,’  an  odd  vol- 
ume of  ‘ Parsons  on  Contract,’  ‘ Man- 
or’s Criminal  Law,’  and  an  odd  vol- 
ume of  ‘ Cruise  on  Real  Property,’  and 
‘ Reeve’s  Domestic  Relation.’  Busi- 
ness came  slowly  in  a community  where 
professional  reputation  is  naturally  one 
of  slow  growth,  and  the  first  five  years  of 
practice  saw  more  activity  as  a claim 
agent  than  as  a lawyer  ; but  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  of  such  intelligent  and  up- 
right service  as  he  was  enabled  to  give, 
his  law  business  had  so  grown  that  he 
was  justified  in  throwing  up  the  allied 
occupations  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
law.  From  thenceforward  no  busier 
man  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
section,  and  there  was  hardly  a case 
of  importance  to  which  Judge  Lemmon 
was  not  called.  His  practice  embraced 
all  sorts  of  law,  except  maritime,  while 
it  extended  over  a great  many  counties 
in  northwestern  Ohio.  It  was  largely 
confined  to  the  state  courts,  with  also 
occasional  excursions  into  the  Federal 
courts.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a num- 
ber of  criminal  cases,  especially  in  the 
line  of  homicides,  and  showed  the  pos- 
session of  faculties  that  would  have 
made  him  famous  in  that  branch  of  the 
profession  had  he  devoted  himself 
thereto  ; but  it  was  not  to  his  taste  or 
liking,  and  of  late  he  has  done  little  in 
that  direction.  He  has  had  many  cases 
for  corporations  or  against  them,  but 
has  cultivated  no  specialty  in  practice. 
In  1881  a fine  offer  was  made  him  to  go 


to  New  York  and  devote  himself  entirely 
to  corporation  law  at  a very  large  salary; 
but  the  proffer  was  declined  almost 
solely  from  a dislike  to  live  in  a large 
city.  The  love  of  a quiet  and  semi-rural 
life,  to  which  he  had  become  attached, 
was  too  strong  to  be  lightly  broken. 

In  October,  1886,  on  the  resignation 
of  Charles  P.  Wickham,  judge  of  the 
common  pleas  court  of  the  First  sub- 
division of  the  Fourth  judicial  district 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lemmon  was  appointed 
as  his  successor  without  solicitation 
on  his  part.  He  had  only  shortly  be- 
fore declined  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  the  same  office  at  the  hands  of  his 
party  friends.  In  1887  he  was  tendered 
a nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy,  which 
he  declined  for  the  reason  that  he  did 
not  then  wish  to  wholly  give  up  his 
practice.  As  an  occupant  of  the  bench 
Judge  Lemmon  gave  evidence  of  his 
high  qualifications  for  such  position, 
and  made  a most  enviable  record.  The 
ability  and  clearness  with  which  he  ad- 
ministered the  business  that  came  be- 
fore him  was  only  equaled  by  the  dis- 
patch with  which  it  was  conducted. 
During  his  term  upon  the  bench  he 
was  enabled  to  entirely  clean  up  the 
docket  in  Sandusky  county  and  to  ad- 
vance the  docket  in  Huron  county  more 
than  one  hundred  cases.  He  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  intelligent  observers  that 
a judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
could,  if  disposed,  do  the  business  which 
now  occupies  two  judges  : in  other  words, 
that  our  common  pleas  courts  are  un- 
necessarily slow. 

In  the  summer  of  1887  Judge  Lem- 
mon, in  company  with  his  wife,  made 
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a visit  to  France,  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  with  a purpose  of  recreation 
and  intellectual  improvement,  the  first 
actual  vacation  to  which  he  had  treated 
himself  in  the  hard  labor  of  twenty- 
three  years.  As  a result  of  that  seri- 
ous labor,  he  was,  in  July,  1888,  very 
seriously  threatened  with  nervous  pros- 
tration, if  not  with  paralysis  ; but  these 
symptoms  have,  happily,  passed  away, 
and  nothing  but  excessive  overwork  can 
cause  their  return.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger of  that  occurring,  as  Judge  Lemmon 
feels  that  he  has  reached  a point  in  his 
career  when  he  can  ignore  demands 
upon  his  labor  and  vitality  that  he* 
could  not  have  passed  by  in  the  years 
of  earlier  practice.  He  has  secured  a 
competence,  has  made  a record  as  prac- 
titioner and  judge  of  which  he  well  may 
be  proud,  and  feels  that  a time  has 
come  when  he  can  lighten  his  tasks  and 
devote  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  study 
and  open-air  recreations  that  have  been 
a constant  temptation  since  boyhood, 
but  that  he  has  heretofore  had  no  time 
to  indulge. 

In  politics,  Judge  Lemmon  is  a Re- 


publican, and  has  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  that  party  all  his  life,  and, 
although  never  a politician,  has  done 
much  to  advance  that  party’s  interests 
in  his  section  of  the  state.  In  relation 
to  his  success  as  a lawyer,  much  might 
be  said,  did  space  permit  any  mention 
or  review  of  the  important  cases  with 
which  he  has  been  connected.  He  has 
met  and  tried  cases  before  all  of  the 
judges  who  have  presided  in  the  range 
of  counties  where  he  has  practiced,  and 
has  become  acquainted,  substantially, 
with  every  lawyer  who  has  practiced 
during  his  time  in  the  region  named  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  his  choice  recollections 
that  his  relations  with  those  courts  have 
been  uniformly  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
and  that  he  has  no  grievances  against 
anyone,  and  no  feelings  of  regret  for  the 
past.  His  character  and  ability  as  a 
lawyer,  with  his  usefulness  as  a citizen 
and  worth  as  a man,  make  him  one  of 
the  leading  and  marked  men  of  northern 
Ohio,  and  give  him  a reputation  far  be- 
yond that  section  of  the  country  in  which 
the  chief  labors  of  his  manhood  have 
been  performed. 

Theodore  Johnson. 
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The  founding  of  a great  city  has  ever  cerning  which  the  mind  of  man  naturally 
been  considered  a remarkable  event — seeks  an  explanation.  These  causes  are 
one  wurthy  of  a prominent  place  in  the  generally  discovered  to  be  personal  efforts 
world’s  history.  The  bringing  of  a vast  wisely  directed,  with  nature  as  a most 
population  within  the  circuit  of  a few  generous  assistant. 

miles  is  a result  arising  from  causes  con-  The  site  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  ex^ 
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actly  in  that  part  of  empire  along  which 
moves  the  ceaseless  tide  of  travel  and 
commerce,  eastward  and  westward,  around 
the  earth.  In  passing  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  the  aboriginal 
people  of  the  west  were  forced,  as  it 
were,  into  this  line  to  a considerable 
extent.  And  the  first  white  man  who 
looked  out  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
Lake  Michigan — who  gazed  with  rapture 
upon  the  boundless  prairies  beyond  it — 
had  he  but  continued  his  journey  to  the 
mighty  river  farther  on,  would  doubtless 
on  his  return  have  made  the  Chicago 
portage  from  the  Desplaines  to  the 
stream  which  now  drains  the  western 
metropolis. 

Not  a decade  and  a half  had  passed 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  upon 
Plymouth  rock,  when  that  indomitable 
explorer,  John  Nicolet — sent  by  Samuel 
Champlain  from  Quebec  as  government 
agent  to  some  wild  western  tribes,  to 
promote  peace  and  pave  the  way  for 
opening  up  a profitable  trade  in  furs — 
first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  great 
west.  His  perseverance  and  heroic 
bravery  will  ever  be  commended.  He 
visited  the  Hurons  upon  Georgian  bay, 
and  with  seven  of  them  struck  boldly 
into  wilds  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
where  never  before  had  been  civilized 
man.  He  paddled  his  birch-bark  canoe 
along  the  eastern  and  northern  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  finally  entered  the 
mouth  of  Fox  river  at  the  head  of  Green 
bay.  It  was  not  until  he  and  his  swarthy 
Hurons  had  urged  their  frail  canoes 
six  days  up  that  stream  that  his  westward 
progress  was  stayed.  It  was  the  first  ex- 


ploration of  the  extensive  country  of 
which  Chicago  is  now  the  chief  city. 

As  yet,  the  red  man  reigned  supreme 
over  all  this  region.  From  the  Alle- 
ghanies  on  the  east  to  the  far,  far  west ; 
from  the  great  lakes  on  the  north  to  the 
Ohio  river  and  beyond  it — only  one 
who  could  recount  what  he  had  seen  in 
a civilized  tongue  had  beheld  any  of  its 
wonders  or  held  converse  with  any  of  its 
people.  The  Mascoutins,  a tribe  of 
savages  which  the  French  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence  had  heard  of  on  account  of 
the  wars  of  the  former  with  eastern  na- 
tions, Nicolet  visited  in  one  of  their 
villages;  and  the  Illinois  proper,  if  he 
did  not  see,  he  gained  some  knowledge 
of.  So  the  inhabitants  who,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  learned,  first  claimed  at  least  a 
nominal  possession  of  what  is  now  the 
site  of  Chicago,  became  better  known  to 
the  civilized  world. 

It  was  nearly  forty  years  subsequent 
to  the  visit  of  Nicolet  before  the  French 
king  extended  his  possessions  to  the 
upper  lakes  and  beyond,  which,  when 
done,  placed  the  Chicago  river  and 
portage  on  the  very  confines,  to  the 
southwestward  of  New  France.  Mean- 
while explorations  had  continued  to  the 
northward.  During  the  autumn  of  1641 
two  Jesuit  missionaries  visited  the  Sault 
de  Ste.  Marie,  where  they  harangued 
two  thousand  Algonquins.  In  1659  two 
fur-traders  passed  the  winter  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  they 
heard  of  the  ferocious  Sioux  and  of  the 
great  river  upon  which  they  dwelt.  Thus 
a knowledge  of  the  Mississippi  again 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  European 
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world;  for  its  discovery  by  De  Soto  had 
well-nigh  been  forgotten.  Then  followed 
the  attempt  of  Father  Rene  Mesnard, 
in  1660,  to  found  a mission  on  the  same 
shores  visited  by  the  two  traders;  but 
he  perished  in  the  wilderness.  However, 
other  efforts  soon  after  made  were  more 
successful,  and  four  missions,  by  the  year 
1671,  had  been  founded  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  present  state  of 
Wisconsin. 

Now,  in  a most  formal  manner,  France 
by  her  trusted  agent,  Daumont  de  Saint 
Lusson,  at  a large  gathering  of  Indian 
tribes  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  an- 
nounced that  this  whole  region  was 
henceforth  to  belong  to  that  power. 
With  the  full  consent  of  the  savages, 
they  were  all  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  king.  It  was  thus  that 
not  only  the  “Sault,”  but  all  the  other 
countries,  were  brought  under  French 
domination — Lakes  Huron  and  Superior, 
the  Island  of  Manitoulin,  and  all 
countries,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  con- 
tiguous and  adjacent  thereunto,  as  well 
as  those  which  had  been  discovered,  as 
those  which  might  be  discovered  there- 
after, in  all  their  length  and  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  seas  of 
the  north  and  of  the  west,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  South  sea.  So  that  now, 
although  there  were  not  present  any  of 
the  Illinois  Indians  proper,  the  whole 
Chicago  country  became  a portion  of  the 
territory  of  New  France,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  seventy  years. 

But  the  Mississippi  had  not  yet  been 
visited  by  a Frenchman — no  fur-trader, 
no  missionary,  no  white  man,  had  as  yet 
paddled  a canoe  upon  its  upper  waters. 


In  the  year  1645  was  born  in  Quebec 
Louis  Joliet,  the  son  of  a wagon-maker 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  then  owners  of 
Canada.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  when  still  very  young  re- 
solved to  be  a priest.  He  subsequently 
changed  his  mind  and  turned  fur-trader. 
He  was  afterward  sent  to  explore  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  He 
was  with  Saint-Lusson  at  the  “Sault” 
when,  in  1671,  France  took  possession 
of  the  west.  Having  been  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  New  France  to  go  to 
the  country  of  the  Mascoutins  to  dis- 
cover the  South  sea  “ and  the  great  river 
they  call  the  Mississippi,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  discharge  itself  into  the  sea  of 
California,”  Joliet  set  out  in  the  early 
spring  of  1673,  with  five  Frenchmen 
from  Quebec,  upon  his  mission.  Upon 
the  north  side  of  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw he  found  Father  James  Marquette 
laboring  among  the  Chippewas  as  a 
missionary.  Marquette  joined  the  ex- 
pedition, and  Joliet  again  started  upon 
his  tour  of  exploration.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  June  they  entered  from  the 
Wisconsin  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Mississippi,  “with  a joy,”  says  Mar- 
quette, “that  I cannot  express.”  After 
dropping  a long  distance  down  the  river, 
the  explorers  returned  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  and  the  Chicago  portage  and 
river  to  Green  bay,  where  Marquette 
remained  to  recruit  his  wasted  energies 
while  Joliet  continued  homeward. 

“ I had  escaped  every  peril  from  the 
Indians,”  wrote  Joliet  to  Frontenac,  “ I 
had  passed  forty-two  rapids,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  disembarking,  full  of  joy 
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at  the  success  of  so  long  and  difficult  an 
enterprise,  when  my  canoe  capsized, 
after  all  the  danger  seemed  over.  I lost 
two  men  and  my  box  of  papers  within 
sight  of  the  first  French  settlements, 
which  I had  left  almost  two  years  before.” 
“ I send  you,”  wrote  Count  Frontenac 
to  Minister  Colbert,  concerning  the  de- 
plorable accident  met  with  by  Joliet, 

“ the  map  he  has  made  of  it  (the  country 
explored),  and  the  observations  he  has 
been  able  to  recollect ; as  he  has  lost 
all  his  minutes  and  journals  in  the  ship- 
wreck suffered  within  sight  of  Montreal, 
where,  after  having  completed  a voyage 
oi  twelve  hundred  leagues,  he  was  near 
being  drowned.”  “ He  left  with  the 
Fathers  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,”  continues 
the  count,  “copies  of  his  journals;  these 
we  cannot  get  before  next  year.  You 
will  glean  from  them  additional  particu- 
lars of  this  discovery,  in  which  he  has 
very  well  acquitted  himself.”  But  the 
“ copies  of  his  journals  ” were  never 
turned  over  to  the  government,  so  far  as 
is  known.  Fortunately,  however,  his 
map  has  been  discovered  and  given  to 
the  public.*  Marquette  soon  wrote  out 
an  account  of  the  journey,  and  to  this 
the  world  must  go  for  particulars  con- 
cerning it. 

Exceedingly  brief  is  the  mention  made 
by  Marquette  of  the  Chicago  portage ; 
the  Chicago  river  he  does  not  mention  at 
all.  “We  had  seen  nothing  like  this 
river,”  says  he  in  speaking  of  the  Illi- 
nois, “ for  the  fertility  of  the  land,  its 
prairies,  woods,  wild  cattle,  stag,  deer,* 
wild  cats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  par- 
rots and  even  beaver,  its  many  lakes 

*See  Revue  deG^ographe.  Paris:  February,  1880. 


and  rivers.  That  on  which  we  sailed  is 
broad,  deep  and  gentle  for  sixty-five 
leagues.  During  the  spring  and  part 

of  the  summer  the  only  portage  is  half  a 
league.”  That  Joliet  and  Marquette 

and  their  five  companions  were  the  first 
white  men  to  explore  the  Chicago  river 
and  portage  is  reasonably  certain.  “ It 
was,”  says  a recent  writer,  “ in  the  month 
of  September  when  they  arrived  at  the 
place,  then  a broad  waste  of  grass  and 
prairie  flowers,  channeled  by  two  lazy 
streams  that  meet  from  opposite  direc- 
tions and,  united,  flowed  into,  or  rather 
formed  a connection  with  the  lake. 
This  was  Chicago  as  nature  made  it.”f 
They  leave  the  Desplaines  ; they  reach 
the  Chicago  river ; they  paddle  their 
canoes  down  its  turbid  waters ; they 
enter  Lake  Michigan,  making  their  way 
to  Green  bay  in  safety.  In  crossing 
the  Chicago  portage,  so  near  did  the 
waters  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  ap- 
proach those  of  the  Illinois,  and  so  level 
and  low  was  the  intervening  prairie, 
that  Joliet  concluded  a channel  would 
be  formed  in  high  water  that  would 
enable  boats  to  pass  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Mississippi  without  unload- 
ing. “Joliet,”  wrote  the  governor  of 
Canada,  “has  discovered  some  beautiful 
countries,  and  so  easy  of  navigation 
through  the  fine  rivers  which  he  found 
that  a bark  could  go  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one 
unloading  (and  that  one  at  Niagara)  only 
being  necessary  to  be  made.” 

“We  found,”  says  Father  Marquette, 
in  describing  their  journey  up  the 

fRufus  Blanchard  in  his  ‘ History  of  Illinois  ’ to 
accompany  an  historical  atlas  of  that  state,  p.  15. 
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Illinois  river,  “ an  Illinois  town  called 
Kaskaskia,  composed  of  seventy-four 
cabins.  They  received  us  well  and 
compelled  me  to  promise  to  return  and 
instruct  them.”  This  Indian  village 
was  about  seven  miles  below  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Ottawa,  La  Salle 
county,  Illinois.  The  promise  there 
made  the  missionary  did  not  forget ; 
therefore,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1674,  with  two  French  companions — 
Pierre  Porteret  and  Jacques  (his  sur- 
name unknown),  one  of  whom  was  upon 
the  Mississippi  expedition — he  started 
from  Green  bay  for  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  having  received  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  establish  a mission  at 
Kaskaskia.  Marquette’s  line  of  travel 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  was 
across  the  Sturgeon  bay  portage,  in  what 
is  now  northeastern  Wisconsin,  to  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  thence  up 
that  lake  to  the  stream  just  mentioned, 
which  he  reached  on  the  fourth  of  De- 
cember, only  to  find  its  waters  frozen  ; 
the  ice  was  half  a foot  thick.  On  the 
journey  they  had  overtaken  five  canoes 
of  Pottawatomies  and  four  of  Illinois 
Indians.  These  savages,  too,  were  on 
their  way  to  Kaskaskia.  During  a 
month’s  navigation  on  the  lake,  Mar- 
quette had  enjoyed  fair  health,  but  as 
soon  as  the  snow  began  to  fall  he  was 
seized  with  a disease  from  which  he  had 
before  suffered. 

More  snow  was  found  when  they 
reached  the  Chicago  river*  than  pre- 

*The Indians  had  no  name  for  this  river.  The 
map  of  Joliet  of  1674  shows  none  ; and  Marquette 
speaks  of  it  merely  as  the  river  of  the  portage — 
“ riviere  du  portage  ” — Allouez,  too,  in  1677,  mem- 


viously ; also  more  tracks  of  animals  and 
turkeys.  Just  as  Marquette’s  companions 
began  to  draw  their  baggage  on  the  ice 
to  get  to  the  portage,  the  Illinois  Indians 
having  gone  on,  the  Pottawatomies  ar- 
rived with  much  difficulty.  During  the 
stay  of  the  Frenchmen  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  Pierre  and  Jacques  killed  three 
buffalo  and  four  deer.  One  of  the  latter 
ran  quite  a distance  with  his  heart  cut 
in  two.  It  was  as  much  as  Father  Mar- 
quette could  do  to  reach  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  portage;  here  he  re- 
solved to  stop ; he  was  unable  to  go 
further.  The  Pottawatomies  continued 
their  journey  to  Kaskaskia,  while  Mar- 
quette and  his  two  companions  took  pos- 
session of  a cabin  which  they  found 
here  unoccupied  ;f  it  was  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  city,  at  a distance, 
by  way  of  that  stream,  of  a little  less 
than  five  miles  from  Lake  Michigan. 
Here  the  sick  missionary  was  made  as 
comfortable  as  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances would  admit,  in  the  first  house 
ever  erected  by  civilized  men  on  the 
site  of  Chicago.  By  whom  it  was  built 
and  for  what  purpose,  it  will  presently 
appear.  Pierre  and  Jacques  contented 
themselves  with  killing  three  or  four 
turkeys,  of  the  many  which  were  around 
their  cabin,  because  these  birds  were 
almost  dying  of  hunger.  “ Jacques,” 
writes  Marquette,  “ brought  in  a partridge 

tions  it  only  as  ‘ ‘ the  river  which  leads  to  the  Illi- 
nois.” Its  present  name  was  given  to  the  stream 
subsequently — being  transferred  from  another  river. 

+ Such  certainly  is  to  be  inferred  from  Marquette’s 
relation,  although  it  has  frequently  been  asserted 
that  the  cabin  was  erected  by  Pierre  and  Jacques  for 
the  sick  missionary  and  themselves  to  occupy. 
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that  he  had  killed,  every  way  resembling 
those  of  France,  except  that  it  had  two 
little  wings  of  three  or  four  feathers,  a 
finger  long,  near  the  head,  with  which 
they  cover  the  two  sides  of  the  neck, 
where  there  are  no  feathers.”  On  the 
thirteenth  of  December,  several  Illinois 
passed  the  cabin  with  furs  which  they 
were  taking  down  the  lake.  “We  gave 
them,”  says  Marquette,  “a  buffalo  and 
deer  that  Jacques  had  killed  the  day 
before.  I think  I never  saw  Indians 
more  greedy  for  French  tobacco  than 
these.  They  came  and  threw  beaver- 
skins  at  our  feet  to  get  a small  piece ; 
but  we  returned  them,  giving  them  some 
pipes,  because  we  had  not  yet  concluded 
whether  we  should  go  on.” 

The  Illinois  Indians  who  had  come 
on  with  Marquette  were  regular  traders. 
They  had  been  to  Green  bay  to  purchase 
merchandise  with  their  furs.  They  had 
already  become  quite  proficient  in  their 
new  calling.  Marquette  declares  they 
acted  like  traders  and  would  hardly  give 
to  their  friends  more  than  the  French. 
But  they  were  generous  with  the  sick  mis- 
sionary, for,  before  their  departure,  they 
gave  him  “ for  a fathom  of  tobacco,  three 
fine  buffalo  robes.”  On  the  thirtieth  of 
the  month,  Jacques,  who  had  crossed  the 
portage  and  gone  to  an  Illinois  village, 
only  six  leagues  from  where  Marquette 
was  cabined,  returned,  reporting  the  In- 
dians as  starving,  for  the  reason  that  cold 
and  snow  had  prevented  their  hunting. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago  com- 
merce gained  its  first  foothold  in  the 
Chicago  country.  The  merchant  of  the 
period  was  the  fur-trader.  The  year  1674 
saw  two  of  these  domiciled  upon  the 


Illinois  river,  at  a distance  from  where 
Marquette  was  now  cabined  of  less  than 
forty-five  miles.  They  were  Frenchmen, 
and  one  was  a surgeon.  The  name  of 
the  latter  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but 
his  companion  was  Pierre  Moreau,  nick- 
named La  Taupine,  who  was  a noted 
couretir  de  bois.  They  commenced  their 
traffic  with  the  Illinois  Indians,  who  had  a 
village  on  the  river  which  bears  their 
name,  a little  less  than  fifty  miles  away. 
Their  stock  in  trade  was  the  usual  variety 
to  please  the  savages.  They  probably 
came  from  Green  bay,  having,  doubtless, 
heard  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
from  the  adventurous  Joliet  and  his  com- 
panions. In  exchange  for  their  com- 
modities they  took  furs — mostly  of  the 
beaver — at  a profit,  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
commensurate  with  their  cupidity  and  the 
ignorance  of  their  customers.  They  would 
send  their  freight  in  packs  to  Green  bay, 
not  by  sailing  vessel  from  the  Chicago 
river,  for  no  sail  had  been  spread  as  yet 
on  the  bosom  of  lakes  Michigan  or  Huron ; 
they  would  be  shipped  in  frail  birch-bark 
canoes,  creeping  along  the  shore,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  land  when  dark  clouds 
betokened  a coming  storm.  These  were  to 
be  the  van  of  a mighty  fleet  indeed,  as 
the  commerce  of  Lake  Michigan  now 
clearly  shows.  These  two  men  were  the 
builders  of  the  cabin  occupied  by  Mar- 
quette and  his  two  faithful  friends.  They 
had  erected  it  as  a depot  for  their  furs  and 
as  a convenient  place  for  stopping,  after 
crossing  from  the  portage  from  the  Des- 
plaines.* 

*This  is  a fair  inference  ; for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  other  uses  for  which  it  could  have 
been  intended. 
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Moreau  and  the  French  surgeon  soon 
learned  of  the  illness  of  Father  Marquette 
and  his  consequent  detention  in  their 
cabin  upon  the  Chicago  river.  The  in- 
formation was  immediately  acted  upon 
by  the  surgeon,  who  repaired  at  once  to 
the  sick-bed  of  his  countryman.  He  not 
only  visited  the  missionary,  but  brought 
provisions  and  stopped  with  him  for  a time 
to  administer  to  his  wants.  “As  soon  as 
the  two  Frenchmen  knew  that  my  illness 
prevented  my  going  to  them,”  says  the 
sick  Father,  “ the  surgeon  came  here  with 
an  Indian  to  bring  us  some  whortleberries 
and  bread ; they  are  only  eighteen  leagues 
from  here,  in  a beautiful  hunting-ground 
for  buffalo  and  deer,  and  for  turkeys, 
which  are  excellent  there.  They  had, 
too,  laid  up  provisions  while  awaiting  us, 
and  had  given  the  Indians  to  understand 
that  the  cabin  belonged  to  the  black  gown 
(Marquette).  And  I may  say  that  they 
said  and  did  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
them,  the  surgeon  having  stopped  here  to 
attend  to  his  duties.”  It  is  a regrettable 
circumstance  that  the  name  of  this  man, 
who  was  the  first  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion on  the  site  of  Chicago,  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  Marquette  sent  Jacques 
back  with  the  surgeon  to  tell  the  Illinois 
in  their  village,  five  miles  further  on,  that 
his  illness  prevented  his  going  to  see  them, 
and  if  it  continued  he  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  go  there  in  the  spring. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1685, 
Jacques  returned  with  a bag  of  corn  and 
other  refreshments  that  the  French  had 
given  him  for  the  missionary.  He  also 
brought  the  tongues  and  meat  of  two 
buffaloes  that  he  and  an  Indian  had  killed 
just  before  reaching  the  cabin  ; but  all  the 


animals  showed  the  badness  of  the  season. 
Three  Illinois,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  brought 
Marquette  and  his  two  companions,  from 
the  chiefs  of  their  tribe,  two  bags  of  corn, 
some  dried  meat,  squashes  and  twelve 
beaver-skins  ;*  first,  to  make  him  a mat ; 
second,  to  ask  him  for  powder  ; third,  to 
prevent  his  being  hungry  ; fourth,  to  get 
some  merchandise.  “ I answered  them,” 
says  Marquette,  “ first,  that  I came  to 
instruct  them  by  speaking  of  the  prayer ; 
second,  that  I would  not  give  them 
powder,  as  we  endeavor  to  make  peace 
everywhere,  and  because  I did  not  wish 
them  to  begin  a war  against  the  Miamis  ; 
third,  that  we  did  not  fear  famine  ; fourth, 
that  I would  encourage  the  French  to 
bring  them  merchandise.”  The  mis- 
sionary, as  a mark  of  his  gratitude  for 
their  coming  nearly  fifty  miles  to  visit 
him,  presented  to  his  visitors  an  ax,  two 
knives,  three  clasp-knives,  ten  fathoms  of 
wampum  and  two  double  mirrors,  dis- 
missing them  with  a promise  that  he  would 
make  every  effort  to  reach  their  village, 
were  it  but  for  a few  days. 

Marquette  now  despaired  of  life,  and 
he  and  his  two  faithful  companions  com- 
menced a nine  days’  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate.  From  its 
close  he  began  to  gain  strength.  On 
the  ninth  of  February  the  now  hopeful 
missionary  wrote  that  none  of  the  Illi- 
nois Indians  “who  had  ranged  them- 
selves near  his  cabin  had  been  there  for 

* A literal  translation  of  the  word  used  by  Mar- 
quette would  make  this  read  “beavers”  instead  of 
“beaver-skins,”  but  what  follows  shows  the  mean- 
ing to  have  been  as  stated  above  ; besides,  it  was 
common  to  use  the  word  “ beavers  ” for  “ beaver- 
skins,”  “bucks”  for  “buck-skins,”  “does"  for 
“ doe-skins,”  “ minks”  for  “ mink-skins,”  and  so  on. 
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the  past  month  f some  took  the  road  to 
the  Pottawatomies,  and  some  were 
still  on  the  lake  waiting  for  the  naviga- 
tion to  open.  By  them  Marquette  sent 
letters  to  the  missionaries  northward. 
On  the  twentieth  he  writes  that  he  “ had 
time  to  observe  the  tide  which  comes 
from  the  lake  rising  and  falling,  although 
there  appears  no  shelter  on  the  lake. 
We  saw  the  tide  go  against  the  wind. 
These  tides  made  the  water  good  or 
bad,  because  what  comes  from  above 
flows  from  the  prairies  and  small  streams. 
The  deer,  which  are  plentiful  on  the  lake 
shore,  are  so  lean  that  we  had  to  leave 
some  that  we  had  killed.”  On  the 
twenty-third  of  March  the  Father  records 
that  they  killed  several  partridges,  only 
the  male  having  the  little  wings  at  the 
neck.  These  partridges  were  pretty  good, 
but  he  thought  they  did  not  “come  up  to 
the  French.” 

“On  the  twenty-ninth,”  wrote  the  sick 
man,  “ the  water  was  so  high  that  we  had 
barely  time  to  uncabin  in  haste,  put  our 
things  on  trees,  and  try  to  find  a place 
to  sleep  on  some  hillock — the  water  gain- 
ing on  us  all  night.”  However,  a slight 
freezing  caused  an  assuaging  of  the  flood 
and  the  three  continued  their  route,  the 
next  day,  after  so  long  an  interruption,  to 
the  Kaskaskia  village.  On  their  way 
down,  they  met  the  surgeon-  with  an 
Indian  coming  up  with  furs.  As  his  canee 
had  to  be  dragged  through  the  water,  it 
was  too  cold  for  the  Frenchman ; so  he 
cached  his  beaver  and  turned  back. 

At  Kaskaskia,  Marquette  established  a 
mission,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Then  he  started  on  his  return,  in 


hopes  *of  reaching  his  former  mission  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw 
— taking  his  way  by  the  Kankakee  and  St. 
Joseph  rivers  and  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  But  he  died  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  1675,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Michigan  peninsula,  on  the  bank 
of  a river  which  long  bore  his  name,  but 
which  is  now  borne  by  a larger  neighbor- 
ing stream. 

On  the  death  of  Marquette,  Father 
Claude  Allouez  was  appointed  to  the 
Illinois  mission  at  Kaskaskia.  He  left 
the  field  of  his  labor  in  what  is  now 
northeastern  Wisconsin  “ about  the  close 
of  October,  1676,  in  a canoe  with  two 
men,”  expecting  to  reach  the  Illinois 
Indian  town  so  as  to  winter  there.  But 
cold  weather  setting  in  early,  he  did  not 
get  fairly  embarked  on  Lake  Michigan 
until  the  twenty-third  of  the  ensuing 
March.  Allouez  and  his  companions 
finally  entered  the  Chicago  river,  where 
he  met  eighty  Indians  “of  the  country,” 
by  whom  he  was  handsomely  received. 
“The  chief  advanced  about  thirty  steps,” 
says  the  missionary,  “to  meet  me,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  a fire-brand  and  in  the 
other  a feathered  calumet.  As  he  drew 
near,  he  raised  it  to  my  mouth,  and  him- 
self lit  the  tobacco,  which  obliged  me  to 
pretend  to  smoke.”  Allouez  was  then 
led  to  his  cabin  and  given  the  most 
honorable  place.  “ Father  ! ” said  he, 
“ take  pity  on  me,  let  me  return  with  you 
to  accompany  you  and  lead  you  to  my 
village.  My  meeting  with  you  to-day 
will  be  fatal  to  me  unless  I profit  by  it. 
You  bear  to  us  the  gospel  and  the  prayer; 
if  I lose  the  occasion  of  hearing  you,  I 
shall  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  my 
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nephews  whom  you  see  so  numerous,  but 
who  will  assuredly  be  defeated  by  the 
enemy.  Embark,  then,  with  us  that  I 
may  profit  by  your  coming  into  our  land.” 
This  appeal  could  not  be  resisted, 
especially  as  it  was  to  the  missionary’s 
interest  to  conciliate  the  savages,  and 
he  and  his  two  companions  embarked 
with  them,  crossed  the  portage  and  were 
soon  at  their  village.  Allouez  did  not 
reach  Kaskaskia  until  the  twenty-seventh 
of  April.  He  found  the  village  had  much 
increased  during  the  previous  year.  It 
now  contained  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  cabins,  occupied  by  representatives 
of  eight  different  tribes.  The  Indians 
liked  the  place  because  they  could 
“easily  discover  their  enemies  ” from  it. 
The  missionary  made  but  a brief  stay  at 
Kaskaskia,  but  he  returned  again  the 
next  year  “ to  labor  more  solidly  for 
the  conversion  of  these  tribes.”  His 
second  visit,  however,  was  soon  ter- 
minated. 

Rene-Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la 
Salle,  was  the  first  “ to  undertake  the 
planting  of  colonies  in  these  beautiful 
countries  of  the  west,”  now  brought  par- 
ticularly to  the  notice  of  the  French 
government  by  the  expedition  of  Joliet. 
But  he  must  first  petition  “ Louis,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,”  for  a patent,  which  was 
granted  “ to  our  dear  and  well-beloved 
Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle, 
permitting  him  “ to  labor  at  the  discov- 
ery of  the  western  parts  of  New  France,” 
for  the  French  king  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  the  exploration  of  that  coun- 
try through  which,  to  all  appearance,  a 
way  might  be  found  to  Mexico.  There 
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was  no  mention  of  colonization  in  the 
patent,  but  La  Salle  had  his  plans,  and 
these  were  not  only  to  found  a commer- 
cial and  industrial  colony  in  the  west, 
but  to  open  a route  to  commerce  with 
Mexico,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  gulf.  From  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Kingston,  Canada,  then  Fort  Frontenac, 
La  Salle  sent  out  his  first  detachment  of 
fifteen  men,  in  the  summer  of  1678,  in 
canoes,  to  go  to  Lake  Michigan,  and 
thence  to  the  Illinois  river,  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  and  collect  provisions. 
They  were  to  make  preparations  on  that 
stream  against  the  day  of  his  coming, 
for  the  Illinois  country  was  the  goal  of 
his  ambition.  These  were  the  avant- 
coureus  of  civilization  in  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Then  followed  the  explorations  of 
La  Salle  between  the  great  lakes  and 
the  gulf  for  the  next  ten  years,  the 
story  of  which  seems  like  the  wildest 
romance,  albeit  of  the  utmost  verity. 
Scarcely  less  wonderful  are  the  accounts 
of  the  wanderings  of  his  faithful  lieu- 
tenant, Henri  de  Tonty — “equal  to  any- 
thing”— and  of  Father  Louis  Henne- 
pin, another  of  La  Salle’s  companions, 
ever  ready  to  expose  himself  freely  “ for 
the  salvation  of  others.”  In  their  nar- 
ratives and  letters  we  catch,  however, 
only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Chicago 
river  and  portage,  or  even  of  the  Chicago 
country. 

Above  the  thundering  Niagara,  La 
Salle  built  the  Griffin , a craft  of  not 
less  than  forty-five  tons’  burden,  in  which, 
on  the  seventh  of  August,  1679,  he  and 
his  followers  embarked,  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  vessel  dropped  her  anchor  near 
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one  of  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
Green  bay.  Here  he  met  several  of  his 
advance  party  with  “a  pretty  fair 
amount”  of  furs  in  their  keeping,  ob- 
tained in  a successful  traffic  with  the 
savages  upon  the  Illinois  river.  The 
packs  had  been  taken  across  the  Chi- 
cago portage  and  down  the  Chicago 
river,  and  were  now  put  on  board  the 
Griffin.  It  was  the  first  regular  ship- 
ment of  merchandise  on  a vessel  ever 
made  in  the  west.  The  stock  was  not 
gathered  upon  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Chicago ; nevertheless  it  passed  across 
it.  The  Griffin  started  on  her  re- 
turn, but  was  never  heard  of  afterwards ; 
all  on  board  perished  in  the  turbulent 
waves  of  Lake  Michigan. 

La  Salle  journeyed  up  that  lake  along 
its  western  shore,  passing,  but  not  en- 
tering, the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river. 
But  why  not?  The  reason  was  that,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  he  was  to  join 
Tonty  with  twenty  men  from  Michili- 
mackinac,  who  were  to  make  their  way 
thither  along  the.  eastern  shore;  other- 
wise, he  doubtless  would  have  crossed 
the  Chicago  portage  to  the  Desplaines,  as 
being  a much  nearer  route  to  the  Illinois. 
The  head  of  the  lake  was  reached  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  “when,” 
says  Father  Hennepin,  “we  went  out  to 
scout,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  do  in 
the  woods  and  prairies.  We  found  very 
good  ripe  grapes,  the  berries  of  which 
were  as  large  as  Damson  plums.  To  get 
this  fruit,  we  had  to  cut  down  the  trees 
on  which  the  vines  ran.  We  made  some 
wine,  which  lasted  us  nearly  three 
months  and  a half,  and  which  we  kept 


in  gourds.  These  we  put  every  day  in 
the  sand  to  prevent  the  wine  from  sour- 
ing ; and,  in  order  to  make  it  last  longer, 
we  said  mass  only  on  holidays  and  Sun- 
days, one  after  the  other.  All  the  woods 
were  full  of  vines  which  grow  wild.  We 
ate  this  food  to  make  the  meat  palat- 
able, which  we  were  forced  to  eat  without 
bread.” 

The  first  difficulty  ever  had  with  the 
savages  in  the  Chicago  country  was  be- 
tween La  Salle  and  a party  of  Fox 
Indians.  It  wjis  some  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  where 
it  happened.  It  occurred  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  October,  1679.  The  Foxes 
numbered  a hundred  and  twenty-five, 
while  the  Frenchmen  could  arm  but 
eleven  men.  The  savages  had  purloined 
some  valuables  from  La  Salle,  and  he  re- 
solved to  take  a prisoner  and  hold  him  as 
a hostage  for  the  return  of  the  articles. 
An  “important”  Indian  was  captured 
from  the  band,  when  the  Frenchmen 
sent  the  rest  word  that  if  they  did  not 
bring  back  all  they  had  stolen,  they  would 
put  their  comrade  to  death.  The  sav- 
ages determined  to  rescue  their  com- 
panion. They  all  advanced,  arms  in 
hand,  to  begin  the  attack.  La  Salle’s 
party  was  encamped  on  a peninsula, 
separated  from  a wood,  where  the  In- 
dians appeared,  by  a long  sandy  plain, 
two  gun-shots  wide.  At  the  end  of  this 
plain,  towards  the  wood,  La  Salle  noticed 
that  there  were  several  small  mounds, 
and  that  the  nearest  one  commanded 
the  others.  This  he  occupied  at  once. 
Seven  or  eight  of  the  savages  had  guns ; 
the  residue  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  only.  The  bold  manoeuvring 
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of  the  Frenchmen  finally  induced  the 
Foxes  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the 
affair  ended  by  the  Indians  presenting 
some  beaver  robes  to  La  Salle. 

After  reaching  the  Illinois  and  building 
Fort  Crevecoeur  in  January,  1680,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Peoria, 
La  Salle  was  obliged  to  return  to  Fort 
Frontenac.  By  the  fourth  of  November 
he  was  back  again  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Joseph.  He  writes  disparagingly 
of  Chicago  river  and  portage.  “ The 
basin  you  enter,”  he  says,  “to  go  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Illinois  (Lake  Michigan) 
to  the  divine  river  (the  Desplaines)  is  no- 
ways suited  for  the  communication,  there 
being  no  anchorage,  wind  or  entrance 


for  a vessel,  or  even  for  a canoe,  unless 
there  is  a great  calm,  the  prairies,  by 
which  a communication  is  pretended, 
being  overflowed  every  time  it  rains  by 
the  drainage  of  the  neighboring  hills. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a channel  and 
keep  it  open  without  its  becoming  im- 
mediately filled  with  sand  and  gravel, 
and  you  cannot  dig  in  the  ground  with- 
out finding  water,  and  there  are  sand- 
hills between  the  lakes  and  the  prairies. 
Even  were  this  channel  possible  at  great 
expense,  it  would  be  useless,  because  the 
divine  river  (Desplaines)  is  unnarigable 
for  forty  leagues  from  there  to  the  great 
village  of  the  Illinois.” 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued.  ] 
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So  intimately  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  any  place  is  the  ques- 
tion of  its  health,  that  it  is  thought  best 
to  say  a word  at  the  outset  upon  that 
subject  in  its  relation  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Omaha ; but  this  cannot  be 
well  considered  without  at  least  a brief 
reference  to  the  geology  and  climatology 
of  the  state  at  large. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  Nebraska, 
but  in  the  northwestern  and  western  parts 
there  are  lofty  hills.  Three-fourths  of  the 
entire  surface  may  be  set  down  as  gently  roll- 
ing. The  bottom-lands  rangein  width  from 
a quarter  of  a mile  on  the  smaller  streams 
to  twenty  miles  and  more  on  the  Platte 


I. 

and  Missouri.  The  average  elevation 
above  the  sea  of  the  whole  state  is,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  about 
twenty-three  hundred  feet.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  look  upon  the  map  of  Ne- 
braska at  the  large  number  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  flowing  generally  eastward  or 
southeastward,  to  understand  fully  the  ex- 
cellence, topographically  speaking,  of  its 
drainage  systems. 

The  climate  of  Nebraska  is  neither 
semi-arctic  in  winter  nor  of  a torrid 
character  in  summer,  as  sometimes  rep- 
resented. The  mean  temperature  of  the 
spring  is  about  forty-seven  degrees  ; of 
summer,  seventy-three  degrees ; of  au- 
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tumn,  fifty  degrees  ; and  of  winter,  twenty 
degrees.  The  heat  of  summer  is  modified 
by  the  breezes  which  fan  the  land,  the 
cold  of  winter  by  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  prevailing  winds  in 
winter  are  from  the  north  and  northwest, 
in  the  summer  from  the  southwest  and 
south.  The  clearness  and  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  are  remarkable,  and  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  state  the  moisture  and 
rain-fall  are  abundant.  In  the  western  part, 
the  great  increase  in  the  absorptive  power 
of  the  soil,  wrought  by  cultivation,  is 
causing  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
rainfall. 

The  question  immediately  to  be  met  in 
this  connection  is,  as  to  whether  Nebraska 
is  or  is  not  a healthy  state.  While,  of 
course,  no  place  is  totally  exempt  from 
disease,  there  are  portions  of  the  globe 
where  the  severe  forms  of  sickness  are 
prevalent,  but  this  commonwealth  cannot 
be  put  down  in  that  category,  although 
fever  and  ague,  dyspepsia,  consumption 
and  numerous  other  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir,  are  to  be  met  with  here.  Neverthe- 
less, there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
healthfulness  of  Nebraska. 

The  state  has,  as  every  geologist  knows, 
a rare  geological  formation  known  as 
“ loess.”  This  deposit  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
world.  It  prevails  over  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  state.  It 
ranges  in  thickness  from  five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  Many  specimens 
taken  three  hundred  miles  apart  have 
been  compared,  and  from  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  deposits,  and  no  difference 
could  be  detected  by  the  eye  or  chemical 
analysis.  Over  eighty  percent,  of  this  de- 


posit is  very  finely  comminuted  silica,  and 
about  ten  per  cent,  is  composed  of  the 
carbonates  and  phosphates  of  lime.  Its 
drainage,  which  is  the  very  best  possible, 
is  owing  to  the  remarkable,  finely  commi- 
nuted silica  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  de- 
posit consists.  Where  the  ground  is  culti- 
vated the  most  copious  rains  percolate 
through  the  soil,  which,  in  its  lowest 
depths,  retains  it  like  a huge  sponge. 
Even  the  unbroken  prairie  absorbs  much 
of  the  heavy  rains  that  fall.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extremely  wet  seasons  only 
damage  the  crops  over  the  low  bottoms, 
subject  to  overflow.  From  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  heaviest  rains  the 
roads  are  perfectly  dry.  The  soil  is  easily 
worked,  yielding  readily  to  the  shovel  or 
plow.  Excavation  is  remarkably  easy. 
And  this  formation  is  the  one  on  which 
Omaha  rests.  Add  to  this  the  surface 
peculiarities  of  this  city,  and  it  may  be 
readily  understood  that  the  place  is  every- 
where susceptible  of  complete  drainage. 
Because  of  this  and  for  other  reasons 
hereafter  explained,  it  is  a most  undeni- 
able fact  that  Omaha  is  a very  healthy 
city. 

Very  soon  after  the  survey  and  platting 
of  “Omaha  City,”  emigrants  began  to 
arrive.  Among  these  pioneers  were  those 
of  various  trades  and  professions.  That 
a doctor  should  have  arrived  among  the 
earliest  of  those  who  proposed  to  make 
the  place  their  future  home,  is  not  at  all  a 
matter  of  wonder. 

The  first  physician  in  Omaha  was  Dr. 
George  L.  Miller,  who  is  still  a resident  of 
the  place.  He  reached  the  town  in  Octo- 
ber, 1854.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Syr- 
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acuse,  and  after  five  years  of  office  reading, 
went  to  New  York  city  and  entered  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  1852. 
He  then  returned  to  Syracuse,  where,  for 
two  years,  he  practiced  his  profession, when 
he  determined  to  make  his  home  in 
Omaha,  then  only  just  springing  into  ex- 
istence. He  established  himself  in  a cot- 
ton-wood board  cabin  which  was  floorless 
and  windowless,  in  the  tall  grass  that  was 
then  everywhere  an  obstacle  to  rapid  loco- 
motion in  “ Omaha  City,”  hanging  out  his 
sign  between  the  boards  and  offering 
himself  as  one  willing  to  aid,  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities,  in  relieving  suffering  hu- 
manity. 

No  sooner  was  Dr.  Miller’s  arrival 
noted  than  it  was  promulgated  among  the 
Indians  who  were  camping  on  the  river 
bottom  near  by,  and  the  information  that 
a “ medicine  man  ” was  accessible  not 
only  filled  them  with  wonder,  but  excited 
a desire  for  his  professional  attentions. 
It  so  happened  that  a papoose  lay  sick  of 
a fever ; and  one  morning  shortly  after  the 
doctor’s  arrival,  a muscular  Indian  ap- 
peared in  his  office  and  demanded  that  he 
should  accompany  him  and  minister  to 
the  ailment  of  the  infant  invalid.  Being 
a stranger  to  the  customs  of  the  Indians, 
Dr.  Miller  felt  disinclined  to  go  with  the 
messenger,  but  the  ethics  of  professional 
duty  overcame  his  scruples,  and  he  started 
out  preceded  by  his  guide,  who  frequently 
turned  around  and  beckoned  him  on  in 
the  way  he  was  to  go.  Suddenly  and  with- 
out any  preliminary  warning,  the  stalwart 
savage  jumped  from  the  beaten  path  both 
were  pursuing  and  disappeared  in  the  tall 
grass.  This  unexpected  piece  of  by-play 


by  no  means  encouraged  the  confidence 
of  the  doctor  that  all  was  right,  so  he 
paused,  not  daring  to  follow  yet  fearing  to 
turn  back.  While  waiting  and  pondering 
in  his  mind  the  chances  of  escape  if  evil 
was  intended,  the  Indian  re-appeared  as 
suddenly  as  was  his  disappearance,  and 
beckoned  the  “medicine  man”  to  follow 
on  again.  In  a few  moments  the  guide 
and  his  companion  reached  the  wig- 
wam. 

A difficulty  was  now  encountered  by 
the  timid  physician — the  question  was, 
how  should  the  wigwam  be  entered? 
There  seemed  no  way  to  get  in  except 
through  a triangular  opening,  which  the 
doctor  eyed  askance.  However,  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  ingress  was 
effected  by  the  Indian  induced  the  white 
man  to  attempt  the  passage,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  He  was  welcomed  to 
the  interior  in  a manner  calculated  to  dis- 
sipate any  apprehensions  in  his  breast, 
and,  after  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  was 
permitted  to  examine  the  papoose.  A 
diagnosis  of  the  case  convinced  the 
“ medicine  man  ” that  the  patient  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  aid,  and  he  an- 
nounced his  fear"  by  signs  and  shakes  of 
the  head. 

Dr.  Miller  left  some  soothing  potion  to 
be  given  the  child  and  returned  to  his 
office.  The  succeeding  day  the  papoose 
died,  and  “ the  grief  of  the  tribe,  in  con- 
sequence, was  very  great.” 

Practicing  medicine  under  difficulties 
was  well  understood  by  all  the  early  phy- 
sicians in  Omaha,  but  none  had  so  per- 
plexing an  experience  as  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Henry,  who  was  a resident  against  his 
will  in  1855  in  the  place.  The  circum- 
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stances  were  these,  as  to  his  enforced 
sojourn  in  Omaha : 

Dr.  Henry  was  residing  at  Bellevue, 
just  below  Omaha,  and  became  involved 
in  a quarrel  with  George  Hollister  about 
a boundary  line  between  two  tracts  of 
land,  and  the  result  was  that  the  doctor 
shot  Hollister.  This  occurred  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  April,  1855.  Henry 
was  arrested  and  brought  to  Omaha, 
where  he  was  shackled  and  handcuffed 
and  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  being  chained  to 
the  floor.  The  grand  jury,  the  first  one 
in  the  territory  of  Nebraska  and  specially 
called  together  for  this  case,  failed  to  in- 
dict the  doctor,  thereupon  the  judge 
re-committed  the  prisoner  and  ordered  a 
new  jury.  About  this  time,  Dr.  Miller 
(the  only  physician  residing  in  the  place 
at  that  date)  was  called  upon  to  accom- 
pany a flotilla  of  steam-boats  up  the 
Missouri  river.  During  the  absence  of 
Miller,  people  continued  to  be  sick,  as 
might  be  inferred,  and  the  imprisoned  Dr. 
Henry  was  the  only  physician  who  could 
attend  to  their  sufferings  understanding^, 
but  he  was  “chained  to  the  floor,”  as  we 
have  already  explained,  and  there  were 
cases  that  could  not  be  brought  to  him. 
The  sheriff  determined  to  take  the  doctor 
around,  shackled  though  he  was,  that  he 
might  attend  to  the  patients  who  were 
dangerously  ill.  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  handcuffed  physician  should  at  once 
get  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  that 
he  should  make  many  warm  friends.  He 
insisted  that  in  killing  Hollister  he  but 
acted  in  self-defence,  and  the  citizens 
were  prone  to  believe  his  story.  The  sec- 
ond grand  jury,  like  the  first,  failed  to  in- 


dict him,  and  he  was,  as  a consequence, 
discharged.  The  doctor  subsequently  be- 
came a prominent  citizen  of  Omaha, 
noted  for  his  enterprise  and  excellence  of 
character.  He  died  on  the  tenth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1880. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  advent  in 
“ Omaha  City  ” of  Dr.  Miller  and  the  fail- 
ing of  the  two  grand  juries  to  indict  Dr. 
Henry,  before  the  medical  profession  in 
the  place  was  well  represented  both  in 
numbers  and  ability.  Of  the  physicians 
who  followed  the  two  just  mentioned, 
in  a short  time,  we  may  name  Drs.  Mal- 
com,  J.  P.  Peck,  Enos  Lowe,  N.  S.  Rich- 
ardson, A.  Chapel,  J.  H.  Seymour,  A. 
McElwee,  A.  F.  Peck,  G.  C.  Monell  and 
W.  R.  Thrall. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Peck  came  to  Omaha  in  1856. 
Directly  after  his  arrival  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Dr.  Malcom,  the  agree- 
ment being  that  each  should  make  an 
equal  division  of  his  receipts  with  the 
other.  Malcom  then  moved  to  Florence, 
a short  distance  up  the  river,  while  Peck 
remained  in  the  “ City.”  The  partnership 
continued  for  awhile,  till  it  began  to  ap- 
pear to  the  latter  that  all  the  division  of 
receipts  was  what  he  made  himself,  so  he 
determined  to  break  up  the  partnership, 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  easier  to 
support  one  person  than  two.  The  office 
occupied  by  Dr.  Malcom  upon  his  arrival 
in  Omaha  was  a small  adobe  of  one 
room,  which  after  his  removal  to  Florence 
came  into  possession  of  Dr.  Peck.  By 
dividing  it  off  into  smaller  apartments, 
the  structure  served  Peck  for  both  office 
and  residence.  He  soon  abandoned  it, 
however,  as  he  found  it  too  small  for  com-, 
fort  and  his  needs,  and  built  more  enlarged 
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quarters.  The  doctor  died  in  the  city, 
February  20,  1887. 

At  an  early  day  (that  is,  in  1856)  many 
were  the  privations  and  hardships  encoun- 
tered by  the  pioneers  of  Omaha.  There 
were  no  cellars  in  which  to  store  their 
provisions  to  protect  them  from  the  cold- 
est weather.  The  winter  of  the  year  just 
mentioned  proved  to  be  unusually  severe. 
Dr.  Peck  and  others  (so  the  doctor  after- 
wards declared)  were  forced  to  a rather 
novel  expedient  to  keep  their  potatoes 
from  freezing  during  some  nights — a 
sackful  was  taken  to  bed  with  them  upon 
their  retiring ! 

Drs.  Thrall  and  McElwee  settled  in 
Omaha  in  1856,  but  after  a residence  here 
of  three  years,  they  deemed  the  growth 
of  the  settlement  altogether  too  slow  for 
them,  so  they  returned  to  the  east.  Dr. 
McElwee  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
man  of  excellent  parts,  having  already 
achieved  considerable  prominence,  before 
moving  west,  in  his  profession.  Prior  to 
his  arrival  in  Omaha,  he  had  been  assistant 
physician  in  the  Ohio  Lunatic  asylum. 

Dr.  Peck  was  the  second  son  of  Sher- 
man and  Anna  Peck,  and  was  born  in  the 
township  of  Stow,  then  Portage  (now 
Summit)  county,  Ohio,  on  the  eleventh  of 
October,  1821.  During  his  infancy,  his 
family  moved  to  Hudson,  and  afterwards, 
in  1833,  to  Cuyahoga  Falls,  both  in  the 
present  county  of  Summit.  At  the  age 
of  ten  years  James  Porter  (this  was  his 
given  name  in  full)  went  into  the  office  of 
the  Ohio  Observer  to  learn  the  printing 
business,  where  he  worked  most  of  the 
time  until  the  age  of  nineteen.  While 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  Ohio  States- 
man, at  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  began  the 


study  of  medicine,  completing  his  reading 
in  Akron,  that  state.  He  graduated  at 
the  Cleveland  Medical  college  in  the 
spring  of  1850.  He  remained  in  Akron 
until  1856,  when,  with  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  he  removed,  as  already  stated,  to 
Omaha. 

Dr.  Monell  was  born  in  Montgomery, 
Orange  county,  New  York,  in  the  year 
1816.  He  there  received  an  academic 
education  and  prepared  himself  for  col- 
lege. After  graduating  at  Union  college 
he  went  to  Newburgh,  Orange  county, 
same  state,  where  his  parents  then  resided, 
and  immediately  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine,  which  was  afterward  com- 
pleted, and  in  the  same  place  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  which 
proved  very  successful.  Finding  rest  and 
recuperation  needful,  he  retired  from  his 
calling  and  removed  to  Omaha  in  1857, 
intending,  after  a brief  residence  there, 
to  return  ; but  once  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  place  and  he  could  not  well  leave 
it  ; and  there  he  remained  until  his  death 
which  occurred  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
December,  1880. 

Dr.  Enos  Lowe,  of  whom  mention  has 
previously  been  made  in  this  magazine,* 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  May,  1804.  When  he  was  about 
ten  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  the 
Territory  of  Indiana,  and  settled  in  Mon- 
roe county,  near  Bloomington.  When 
Enos  was  quite  young  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine.  After  finishing  his  reading, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  soon  after  entered  the  Ohio 

*See  Magazine  of  Western  History  for  No- 
vember and  December,  1888,  in  the  historical 
sketches  there  published  of  Omafia. 
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Medical  college  at  Cincinnati,  where,  in 
due  course  of  time,  he  graduated.  He 
then  practiced  at  Greencastle,  and  some 
time  after  removed  to  Rockville,  Indi- 
ana, where  he  continued  his  profes- 
sional work  for  a number  of  years,  during 
which  time  he  wras  a member  of  the 
Indiana  legislature.  In  the  fall  of  1836 
he  moved  to  Flint  Hills.  Iowa,  where  he 
remained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
until  1847.  During  that  time,  he  was  a 
member  of  two  conventions  for  framing 
constitutions  of  his  state,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  second  one.  He  re- 
ceived from  President  Van  Buren^  in  1847, 
the  appointment  of  receiver  of  public 
moneys  at  the  land  office  in  Iowa  City, 
where  he  removed  the  same  year  and 
where  he  lived  for  four  years.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  to  a like  office  at  Kanes- 
ville  (now  Council  Bluffs),  Iowa,  whither 
he  removed ; held  his  position  two  years 
and  then  resigned.  He  then  became  a 
resident  of  Omaha,  where  he  died  on  the 
twelfth  of  February,  1880.* 

Dr.  Chapel  entered  the  army  during 
the  great  Rebellion,  where  he  contracted 
a disease  from  which  he  afterwards  died 
in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Seymour  was  born  in  New  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
July,  1825.  While  young,  his  parents 
moved  to  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  obtained  his  elementary  education. 
He  was  subsequently  a student  at  the 
Grand  River  institute.  In  1846  he 
taught  school  in  Columbiana  county, 
same  state.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  be- 

*For the  important  part  taken  by  Dr.  Lowe  in 
founding  Omaha,  see  the  article  just  cited  in  Maga- 
zine of  Western  History. 


gan  the  study  of  medicine.  He  attended 
the  medical  college  in  Cleveland  for  three 
sessions,  graduating  with  distinguished 
honors,  and  received  the  appointment  of 
resident  physician  of  the  marine  hospital 
in  that  city.  He  was  married  to  Lucretia 
Robertson  in  1854.  In  the  year  1857 
he  moved  to  Omaha.  He  gave  his  life  to 
his  country,  being  overtaken  by  death  at 
Helena,  Arkansas,  on  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862. 

We  have  thus  mentioned,  in  a very 
brief  manner,  some  of  the  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  the  very  first  physicians  in 
Omaha.  It  was  not  long  after  the  advent 
of  these  doctors  before  there  began  a 
“rush”  to  the  “City,”  which  has  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  continued  to  the 
present  time.  Many  physicians,  of  course, 
‘‘took  up  with  the  rush.”  Although  their 
number  at  the  present  time  is  not  legion, 
they  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  numerous 
for  the  wants  of  the  population. 

Among  those  physicians  who  came  to 
Omaha  at  so  early  a day  as  to  be  known 
as  old  residents,  may  be  mentioned  J.  R. 
Conkling,  Ira  Van  Camp,  J.  C.  Denise,  S. 
D.  Mercer,  J.  N.  Rippey,  J.  H.  Peabody, 
A.  A.  Roeder,  R.  C.  Moore,  W.  McClel- 
land, L.  F.  Babcock,  Emanuel  Den, 
William  Eddy,  S.  A.  Bonesteel,  V.  H. 
Coffman,  George  Tilden,  J.  H.  P. 
Mathewson,  W.  B.  W.  Gardner,  J.  Labree, 
Theodore  Baumer,  H.  R.  Benjamin,  M. 
T.  Anderson,  H.  P.  Jensen  and  others. 

Omaha  owes  not  a little  of  its  growth 
and  prosperity  to  the  healthful  properties 
of  the  climate,  which  is  invigorating  to 
an  extreme  and  has  been  for  years  the 
subject  of  comment  on  the  part  of  Omaha’s 
physicians.  At  no  time  and  under  no 
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circumstances  has  the  city  suffered  the 
effects  of  an  epidemic.  The  clear  air, 
bright  sunshine  and  the  care  which  is  be- 
ing evinced  by  the  health  department  of 
the  place  must  continue  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  excellent  system  of  sewer- 
age is  preparing  the  citizens  thoroughly 
for  the  future,  and  the  enactment  of  proper 
ordinances  within  the  past  year  will  force 
them  on  all  hands  to  take  proper  measures 
to  prevent  disease  by  having  thoroughly 
cleaned  their  streets  and  alleys  under 
direction  of  the  health  department.  The 
city  physician  reports  as  follows : “ With 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  Omaha  comes 
the  change  of  the  entire  system  of  sewer- 
age, the  grading  of  streets  and  many  other 
things  combining  to  create  disease  : but 
with  all  the  adverse  circumstances,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  we  have  no  epi- 
demics of  any  nature  and  the  health  of 
the  city  is  above  the  average.”  Also 
comment  is  made  upon  the  water  supply, 
under  which  head  it  is  admitted  that 
the  water  has  an  uninviting  appearance  in 
its  unfiltered  state,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
has  been  proven  by  chemical  analysis  to 
contain  fewer  impurities  than  that  of  the 
pure  spring  water  from  the  wells,  in  pref- 
erence to  which  the  city  physician  rec- 
ommends its  use  where  possible.  The 
death  rate  of  the  city  is  very  low.  One 
of  the  causes  of  this  is  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  extreme  changes  during 
the  winter  months.  Another  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  soil  of  the  place  and  its 
vicinity,  which  has,  naturally,  the  best 
possible  drainage,  as  already  explained. 

Omaha  has  a medical  college.  This  in- 
io 


stitution  has  been  in  successful  existence 
nine  years,  and  its  graduates  stand  high 
in  the  medical  profession.  It  is  located 
near  St.  Joseph’s  hospital,  thus  giving  the 
students  a fine  opportunity  for  practical 
instruction.  There  is  a free  dispensary 
connected  with  the  college.  Board  of 
trustees  : L.  F.  McKenna,  M.  D.,  pres- 

ident ; W.  F.  Milroy,  M.  D.,  secretary ; 
R.  C.  Moore,  M.  D.,  treasurer.  The 
members  are  : W.  F.  Milroy,  M.  D.,  Don- 
ald Macrae,  M.  D.,  J.  H.  Peebles,  M.  D., 
J.  G.  Denis,  M.  D.,P.  G.Leisenring,  M.  D., 
R.  C.  Moore,  M.  D.,  L.  F.  McKenna, 
M.  D.,  W.  S.  Gibbs,  M.  D.,  and  Emery 
Brown,  M.  D.  The  faculty  consists  of 
J.  C.  Denise,  M.  D.,  dean  ; P.  G.  Leisen- 
ring,  M.  D.,  secretary,  and  seventeen  other 
physicians  ; W.  J.  Galbraith,  M.D.,  surgeon 
for  the  Union  Pacific,  having  been  added 
last  year  as  professor  of  the  treatment  of 
injuries  peculiar  to  railway  accidents. 

The  Child’s  Hospital  and  Home  is  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Moore  being 
matron,  assisted  by  three  nurses.  There 
are  twelve  adults  and  ten  children  occu- 
pying beds  at  present.  The  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Nebraska,  Right  Rev.  George 
W.  Worthington,  is  ex  officio  the  head 
of  the  institution.  The  other  officials 
are  : Mrs.  R.  H.  Clarkson,  manager  ; 

Mr<j.  F.  A.  Moore,  matron ; Mrs.  A.  J. 
Poppleton,  secretary  and  treasurer  j direc- 
tors, Mrs.  H.  W.  Yates,  Mrs.  Herman 
Kountze,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Frederick,  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Woolworth  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Caldwell. 
Drs.  W.  O.  Bridges  and  John  E.  Sum- 
mers are  the  attending  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. The  average  number  of  patients 
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is  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  per 
year. 

St.  Joseph’s  hospital  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
city.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Franciscan 
sisters.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  in  the  city  are  in  charge,  in 
addition  to  those  representing  the  smelting 
works,  Union  Pacific  and  B.  & M.  depart- 
ments. During  the  year  over  fifteen  hun- 


dred patients  were  treated  in  this  institu- 
tion. 

What  is  particularly  needed  for  the 
good  of  the  medical  profession  in  Omaha 
and  the  state  at  large  is  more  enactments 
by  the  legislature  to  protect  the  people 
from  quacks.  That  there  will  soon  be 
more  efficient  legislation  in  this  regard,  is 
certain. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued .] 


JAMES  HENRY  PEABODY. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
March  7,  1833  ; his  old  home  was 
within  a few  blocks  of  the  President’s 
mansion.  His  ancestor,  Lieutenant 
Francis  Peabody,  came  to  New  England 
from  Great  St.  Albans,  Hartfordshire, 
England,  in  April,  1635,  and  settled  in 
Topsfield,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts. 
The  grandfather  of  James  Henry  was 
General  John  Peabody,  who  was  for 
years  the  principal  merchant  of  New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, engaged  largely 
in  the  East  and  West  India  trade. 
He  was  appointed  general  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts militia  by  Governor  Elbridge 
Gerry,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  the  United 
States.  In  1812  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  United  States  for  the  war;  they 
were,  however,  not  accepted.  He 
moved  to  Georgetown,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  1812,  and  took  with  him  his 
nephew,  George  Peabody,  who  com- 
menced his  business  career  with  him  in 
Newburyport,  but  afterwards  became 


celebrated  as  the  London  banker  and 
great  philanthropist.  General  John 
Peabody  was  his  guardian. 

Captain  John  Peabody,  the  father  of 
him  of  whom  we  write,  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  but  grew 
up  in  Georgetown,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, becoming  commander  of  some  of 
the  finest  merchant  ships  sailing  out  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia, 
when  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  dotted  the  seas.  He  was  for 
years  in  the  Liverpool  trade.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Amelia  H.  Cathcart,  the 
daughter  of  James  Leander  Cathcart. 

Mr.  Cathcart’s  Revolutionary  war  rec- 
ord reads  like  a romance.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  English  army. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he 
gave  up  his  right  in  the  line  of  inherit- 
ance to  an  estate  in  Ireland  because  of 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  colonies, 
and  entered  the  United  States  navy  as 
a midshipman  and  served  to  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  twice  captured  by 
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the  English  and  escaped  from  the 
Jersey  prison  ship  once  by  swimming 
ashore  and  at  another  time  on  the  ice. 
After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Algerine 
pirates,  taken  to  Algiers,  where  he  re- 
mained virtually  a prisoner  for  eleven 
years. 

The  Dey  of  Algiers,  taking  a great 
fancy  to  him,  seeing  that  he  was  a man 
of  talents,  made  him  chief  clerk  to  the 
regency.  In  this  capacity  he  corre- 
sponded with  all  the  foreign  powers 
with  whom  the  Algerines  had  inter- 
course, and  was  thus  enabled  to  gain 
and  remit  to  our  country  much  valuable 
information. 

During  Washington’s  administration 
the  Dey  appointed  Mr.  Cathcart  as 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  Philadelphia, 
then  the  seat  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. General  .Washington  treated 
Mr.  Cathcart  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  upon  the  declaration  of  peace  ap- 
pointed him  consul-general  to  the  Bar- 
bary powers.  After  several  years  in 
Algiers  he  continued  as  United  States 
consul  to  various  other  countries  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  greater  number  of 
his  children  having  been  born  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Amelia 
H.,  the  mother  of  James  Henry,  was 
born  in  Leghorn,  Italy. 

Captain  John  Peabody,  father  of  the 
last  mentioned,  died  in  1847,  leaving 
a widow  and  five  children  dependent 
upon  the  exertions  of  his  two 
eldest  boys.  The  second  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article,  soon  ob- 
tained a position  as  page  in  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives,  which 


he  held  for  five  years.  This  position 
and  that  of  clerk  in  the  United  States 
pension  and  land  offices  for  several 
years  afterwards  only  requiring  a few 
hours’  work  each  day,  afforded  him 
ample  opportunity  to  study.  He  occu- 
pied his  leisure  upon  the  different 
branches  of  education,  reading  Latin 
with  a view  of  adopting,  eventually,  one 
of  the  professions.  After  his  mother’s 
death,  which  occurred  in  1852,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  dentistry  with  Dr. 
R.  B.  Donaldson  of  Washington,  at  the 
same  time  reading  medicine  with  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Cathcart  of  the  same  place. 

In  September,  1856,  he  matriculated 
at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgetown, Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  had  for  his  pre- 
ceptor, Professor  James  E.  Morgan. 
He  continued  to  attend  lectures  and 
clinics  here  until  he^graduated  March 
8,  i860. 

Whilst  in  the  house  of  representatives 
as  page,  from  1847  to  1852,  he  formed 
warm  attachments  for  several  members 
of  that  body  and  of  the  senate,  among 
whom  were  Andrew  Johnson,  General 
Lewis  Cass  and  Schulyer  Colfax,  all 
of  whom  continued  his  staunch 
friends  until  their  deaths. 

The  doctor  has  many  reminiscences 
and  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  events 
occurring  from  the  stirring  times  of  the 
Mexican  war — during  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  later  sad 
scenes  of  our  Civil  war,  his  fourteen 
years  in  civil  service  and  three  years 
in  the  army  affording,  as  may  be 
premised,  many  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation. 
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He  knew  as  a boy  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoun  and  their  contemporaries. 

He  refused  an  appointment  of  cadet- 
ship at  West  Point  on  account  of  his 
widowed  mother,  whose  greatest  sup- 
port would  have  been  cut  off  if  he  gave 
up  his  clerkship  to  enter  the  army.  He 
had  a longing  desire  to  come  west,  and 
in  1859  was  one  a company  formed 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
to  explore  the  Black  Hills  for  gold, 
having  received  information  of  that 
region  from  a Mormon,  Mr.  George  B. 
Simpson,  who  in  fleeing  from  Salt  Lake 
City  came  through  the  Sioux  country 
and  brought  specimens  of  surface 
washings  away  with  him.  This  com- 
pany had  Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Clark  of 
Missouri  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  as  physician 
to  vaccinate  the  Indians  in  Nebraska 
and  Dakota,  the  appointment  giving 
him  free  access  to  the  Indian  country. 
Clark  and  Simpson  were  fitted  out  with 
hydro-oxygen  blow-pipe  and  other  ap- 
paratus for  testing  for  gold  deposits, 
and  started  out  in  the  summer  of  1859, 
penetrating  for  several  hundred  miles 
north  of  old  Fort  Laramie  and  well  up 
into  the  Black  Hills.  They  returned 
in  the  spring  of  i860,  not  giving  a favor- 
able report  of  the  richness  of  the  de- 
posits, although  finding  gold  in  small 
quantities.  The  Civil  war  breaking 
out  soon  afterwards,  the  project  was 
abandoned.  The  doctor  thinks  the 
Indians  demurred  at  being  vaccinated, 
although  ordered  by  the  Great  Father 
at  Washington,  and  refused  to  afford 
opportunities  to  the  white  medicine 
man  to  prospect  for  gold ; at  least, 


this  was  his  first  and  last  speculation  in 
gold  digging.  We  note  this  as  part  of 
the  history  of  Nebraska. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  we 
find  the  doctor  holding  a clerkship  in 
the  United  States  pension  office  and 
practicing  his  .profession  before  9 
a.  m.  and  after  3 p.  m.,  only  six  hours’ 
work  then  being  required  of  the  clerks 
in  government  office.  In  the  early 
days  of  Lincoln’s  administration  the 
clerks  in  the  various  departments 
drilled  in  the  corridors ; the  young 
^Esculapius  shouldered  his  musket  with 
the  rest  of  them. 

In  1862,  becoming  tired  of  civil  ser- 
vice, the  constant  cannonading  around 
Washington  seeming  to  call  him  to  take 
a more  active  part  in  the  Nation’s  strug- 
gle, he  offered  his  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  was  appointed  acting 
assistant  surgeon  United  States  army, 
and  continued  to  serve  in  the  hospitals 
in  and  around  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia.  He  was  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  at  the  battle  of  Antietam 
and  remained  in  Frederick,  Maryland, 
in  charge  of  the  wounded  after  that  bat- 
tle, until  January,  1863,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Schofield, 
then  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
Missouri  at  St.  Louis. 

In  March,  1863,  we  find  him  at  Frank- 
lin, Tennessee,  the  acting  medical  in- 
spector of  the  Army  of  Kentucky,  under 
General  Gordon  Granger,  United  States 
army.  Here  the  doctor  lost  his  younger 
brother,  William  Francis  Peabody,  who 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Van 
Dorn’s  troops.  This  was  a sad  blow, 
for  he  loved  him  as  a son  as  well  as  a 
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brother,  and  had  raised  and  educated 
this  boy,  who  was  just  twenty-one  when 
killed. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1863,  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Marine 
hospital,  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in 
that  city.  On  August  15,  1863,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  promoted  him  to  full  sur- 
geon United  States  volunteers  with  the 
rank  of  major,  and  on  May  24,  1864,  the 
secretary  of  war  ordered  him  to  report 
to  Major-General  Curtis,  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Missouri  at  Kansas 
City.  General  Curtis  ordered  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  district  of  Nebraska. 

We  find  on  file  the  following  order  : 

Headquarters  District  of') 
Nebraska,  > 

Omaha  City,  N.  T.,  July  17,  1864.) 

[Special  Order  No.  69.] 

Surgeon  Philip  Harvey, United  States 
volunteers,  having  been  relieved,  and 
Surgeon  J.  H.  Peabody  having  re- 
ported, in  accordance  with  special 
order  145,  dated  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  Kansas,  July  9,  1864,  Surgeon 
J.  H.  Peabody  is  announced  as  medical 
director  for  the  district  of  Nebraska, 
and  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Robert  B.  Mitchell. 

John  A.  Wilcox, 

Lieutenant  Fourth  Cavalry,  A.  A.  A., 

General. 

From  this  date  the  doctor  claims 
citizenship  in  Nebraska,  having  in- 
vested in  lands  and  lots  in  Omaha  in 
th«  year  1864. 


While  stationed  in  Omaha  he  occu- 
pied the  old’state-house  building  (situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  Ninth  street, 
between  Farnam  and  Douglas,  opposite 
the  present  Union  Pacific  headquar- 
ters) as  a hospital  and  medical  direc- 
tors office  for  the  district  of  the  Platte. 
The  doctor  tells  some  amusing  stories 
about  some  Pawnee  Indian  scouts  he 
had  as  patients  during  his  term  here 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
pleased  them  best.  Whilst  medical  di- 
rector he  did  quite  a little  practice  as 
consulting  physician  with  the  local 
physicians  in  Omaha,  and  made  many 
friendships  that  continue  to  this  day. 
At  this  period  he  was  made  a Master 
Mason  in  Capital  lodge  A.  F.  and 
A.  M. 

He  was  kept  very  busy  whilst  here  in 
supplying  our  troops  on  the  plains  with 
sanitary  and  medical  stores,  the  troops 
at  that  time  suffering  much  from  tfi^ 
want  of  vegetable  food.  April  14, 
1865,  he  was  relieved  from  duty  in 
Omaha  and  ordered  to  Denver,  but  did 
not  go  on  account  of  the  extreme  illness 
of  his  wife.  May  15,  1865,  we  find  him 
with  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  at  Macon, 
Missouri,  as  medical  director  of  the 
district  of  north  Missouri.  He  was 
mustered  out  at  Washington  in  August, 
1865,  and  was  breveted  lieutenant-’ 
colonel  by  President  Johnson. 

Before  leaving  Washington  he  called 
on  the  President,  whom  he  had  known 
for  years.  Mr.  Johnson  said  if  he  could 
assist  him  in  any  way  he  would  be 
pleased  to  do  it,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  doctor’s 
uncle,  Charles  Cathcart  of  Indiana, 
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who  had  been  his  colleague  in  congress 
for  several  years.  The  doctor  thanked 
him  very  warmly  and  said  as  he  had 
served  his  country  in  peace  and  in  war 
for  eighteen  years,  he  believed  he  would 
take  Horace  Greeley’s  advice,  “ Go 
west  and  grow  up  with  the  country.” 
The  President  smiled  pleasantly  and 
replied  that  he  wished  the  host  of  office- 
seekers  and  certain  gentlemen  lately 
in  rebellion,  who  had  been  besieging 
him  for  favors  since  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Lincoln,  would  also  take 
Horace  Greeley’s  advice. 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1865  and  the 
spring  of  1866  were  spent  by  the  doctor 
in  New  York  at  the  Bellevue  Medical 
college  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  in  the  hospitals  of 
New  York  city,  preparing  himself  for  a 
general  practice  in  civil  life.  In  April, 
1866,  he  returned  to  Omaha  and  has 
had  a very  large  practice  ever  since. 
He  can  give  some  interesting  anecdotes 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  an  early  practi- 
tioner in  and  around  the  city,  his  prac- 
tice in  the  early  days  extending  for 
fifty  miles  around  Omaha ; and  the 
bridges  over  the  streams  not  being  of 
the  best  construction,  he  came  near 
being  drowned  in  March,  1866,  by 
being  washed  off,  horse,  buggy  and  all, 
into  the  Papillion,  just  above  Gilmore  ; 
and  the  messenger  returning  with  medi- 
cine the  next  day  to  Forest  City,  Sarpy 
county,  was  drowned,  together  with  his 
horse,  by  being  carried  under  the  ice  in 
the  same  stream. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon  United  States  army,  and 
placed  on  duty  as  attending  physician 


to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  army 
and  their  families  stationed  in  Omaha. 
He  continued  in  this  office  until  Octo- 
ber, 1874,  when,  owing  to  Mrs.  Pea- 
body’s rapidly  failing  health,  he  gave 
up  this  position,  together  with  a very 
large  practice,  and  went  to  Stockton, 
San  Joaquin  county,  California,  remain- 
ing there  until  November,  1875,  when 
he  returned  to  Omaha. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  San  Joaquin  Medical 
society  whilst  in  California,  and  was 
elected  vice-president  of  it.  In  1867  he 
became  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  Omaha  Medical  society,  the  pio- 
neer society  of  the  state  ; was  elected 
president  of  the  same  at  its  second 
session  in  1868.  The  State  society 
was  organized  in  his  office,  No. 
325  South  Twelfth  street,  and  he  was 
elected  president  of  this  society  at 
its  second  session  in  1869.  He  took  a 
very  active  interest  in  it  in  its  early  days, 
writing  a number  of  articles  to  give  in- 
terest in  its  proceedings.  He  was  at 
various  times  physician  and  surgeon  to 
St.  Joseph’s  hospital,  surgeon  and 
physician  in  charge  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  hospital,  which  was  burned, 
and  consulting  physician  to  the  Child’s 
hospital.  He  has  ever  taken  an  earnest 
and  active  interest  in  every  move  that 
would  promote  the  good  and  growth  of 
regular  medicine. 

Since  1870  the  doctor  has  been  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  as- 
sociation, the  largest  body  of  surgeons 
and  physicians  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  contributed  to  its  records.  He 
also  contributed  a number  of  articles  to 
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the  4 Medical  and  Surgical  History  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,’  and  has 
quite  a number  of  pathological  speci- 
mens in  the  Army  Medical  museum  at 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  He 
contributed  an  article  on  surgery  to 
the  great  International  Congress  of 
surgeons  and  physicians  from  all 
nations,  which  met  in  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  in  September, 
1887.  This  congress  was  opened  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  secretary  of  state.  In  September, 
1876,  he  gave  to  the  profession,  through 
an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter,  his  experience 
for  sixteen  years  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria  and  tonsilitis  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

This  article  was  copied  by  a number 
of  other  journals  and  has  brought  this 
remedy  into  use  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  doctor  feels  justly 
pleased  to  have  originated  a treatment 
which  after  twelve  years’  trial  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  mode  of  treating  diphtheria, the 
deaths  under  this  treatment  being  only 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.,  whilst  under 
all  others  they  run  from  twenty  to  fifty. 
The  doctor’s  services  in  consultation 
are  often  sought.  Many  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  praise  him 
for  his  uniform  kindness  and  ethical 
courtesy.  He  is  zealous  for  the  honor 
of  the  regular  profession  and  dislikes 
the  name  of  pathist  as  a catch-penny 
business,  often  asserting  that  it  should 
be  unlawful  for  a physician  to  call  him- 
self anything  but  a physician,  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  should  take  the 


whole  broad  field  of  therapeutics  and 
not  be  confined  to  the  dogma  of  any 
crank.  He  is  general  surgeon  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  M.  & O.  railway, 
Nebraska  division. 

Doctor  Peabody  is  a charter  member 
of  the  Military  Order  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  for  Nebraska,  member  of 
Custer  Post  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, vestryman  Trinity  cathedral,  and  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  growth  of  Omaha,  and  has 
contributed  largely  for  a man  of  his 
means  to  churches,  hotels,  railroads  and 
other  public  enterprises  in  wfrich  all 
good  citizens  are  interested. 

The  doctor  has  been  twice  married — 
first  to  Miss  Mary  Virginia  Dent,  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  May  26,  1859. 
Many  of  the  older  citizens  remember 
her  as  a very  lovely  lady,  who  spent  the 
winter  of  1864  and  1865  in^Omaha.  She 
died  in  St.  Louis^Missouri,  in  August, 
1865,  leaving  one  son,  now  living  in 
Omaha,  Doctor  John  Dent  Peabody, 
who  graduated  in  medicine  at  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  in  1881,  and  in  1882 
took  an  ad  eundem  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  The  doctor  was  again 
married  November  21,  1867,  at  Trinity 
cathedral,  Omaha,  to  Miss  Jennie  D. 
Yates,  a native  of  Maryland.  She  is 
well  [known  as  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  all  good  work  for  the  city  in 
its  early  days  of  its  struggle.  She  was 
an  occasional  contributor,  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  to  the  newspapers  in  the 
early  days  of  Omaha. 

By  his  latter  marriage  the  doctor  had 
but  one  child,  a little  girl,  who  died 
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when  scarcely  eleven  months  old.  His 
acquaintance  has  been  prized  as  that  of 
a Christian  gentleman,  ready  to  give 
reasons  concerning  his  faith,  and  also 
because  of  his  cheerful  disposition  and 
good  fellowship.  He  is  a hard  worker 
in  his  profession,  but  sometimes  feels 
the  need  of  change  of  scene  and  out- 


door recreation,  with  no  anxious  care 
to  oppress  him.  So  with  dog  and  gun 
or  fishing-tackle  he  hies  him  to  the 
mountain  stream  or  lake,  and  in  con- 
genial companionship  spends  a few  days 
and  returns  with  renewed  vigor  to 
what  will  always  be  his  arduous  pleasure 
— the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


VICTOR  H.  COFFMAN. 


William  Coffman,  the  father  of  him  of 
whom  we  write,  was  born  June  5,  1807, 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  had  the  luxury  in 
those  primitive  days  of  being  rocked  in  a 
sugar  trough  for  a cradle.  He  died  at 
Indianola,  Iowa,  in  1888.  Victor’s  mother 
was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  died 
in  1868. 

Victor  H.  Coffman  was  born  September 
10,  1839,  near  Zanesville.  His  family  re- 
moved from  Ohio  to  Illinois,  Piatt  county, 
in  1849,  where  he  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  the  summer,  breaking  prairie  with 
four  yoke  of  oxen,  and  herding  cattle  on 
those  unsettled  prairies.  In  the  winter  he 
was  sent  to  school  away  from  home,  there 
being  no  schools  nearer  than  many  miles. 
For  his  board,  he  worked  Saturdays,  as  well 
as  evenings  and  mornings.  The  amount 
of  work  required  of  him  kept  him  busy 
till  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  every  night,  and 
he  was  always  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  bound  to  accomplish  his 
task.  He  then  would  walk  two  miles  to 
school. 

Thus  the  young  man  spent  his  life  till 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  the  family  moved 
to  Indianola,  Iowa,  alternating  his  time  be- 
tween school  and  work  at  home.  During 


this  time,  Daniel  O.  Finch  and  General  C 
C.  Crocker  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  attend- 
ance at  court,  saw  him  around  his  father’s 
house.  They  paid  him  some  attention  and 
gave  him  an  occasional  quarter  for  extra 
care  of  their  horses.  They  talked  to  him 
of  the  advantages  of  an  education  ; thus 
stimulated,  his  mind  was  bent  on  getting  a 
college  education.  The  appreciation  of 
those  friends’  attention  dwells  in  his  heart 
to  this  day.  He  soon  thereafter  entered 
the  Iowa  Wesleyan  university,  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  continuing  his  course  till  the 
junior  year,  when  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  C.  W.  Davis  of  Indi- 
anola, under  whose  instruction  he  ad- 
vanced rapidly  till  one  day  the  doctor 
called  him  to  assist  in  an  amputation  of  a 
leg,  when,  at  the  sight  of  the  mangled 
limb,  he  fainted.  His  sympathy  was  too 
great. 

This  episode  well-nigh  discouraged  him, 
and  only  by  the  encouragement  of  his 
sister  did  he  continue,  thinking  that  he 
would  learn  to  practice  medicine  and  not 
surgery.  On  another  occasion  the  doctor 
took  him  into  the  country  to  visit  a patient 
— a boy  who  had  his  arm  injured  in  a cane- 
mill,  requiring  amputation.  The  student 
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was  now  to  pass  through  a severe  ordeal. 
The  doctor  insisted  on  his  operating.  Pale 
as  the  bloodless  patient,  he  applied  the 
tourniquet,  and  with  catlin  in  hand  he 
made  his  first  incision  and  his  first  ampu- 
tation was  concluded.  To  Dr.  Davis 
he  is  indebted  for  his  future  surgical 
career. 

In  1859  the  young  surgeon  entered  the 
Chicago  Medical  college,  attending  lec- 
tures that  year  and  the  following  one. 
When  the  war  began,  General  George  W. 
Clark,  a personal  friend,  who  was  recruit- 
ing a regiment  for  the  field,  advised  him 
to  go  before  the  army  medical  board  for 
examination,  and  said  if  he  passed  an  ex- 
amination he  would  get  him  commis- 
sioned as  a medical  officer  in  his  regiment. 
He  reported  immediately  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  After  going  through  the  examina- 
tion Dr.  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  board, 
stated  he  would  take  great  pleasure  in  rec- 
ommending him  to  Governor  Kirkwood 
for  a commission. 

He  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon 
September  16,  1862.  General  Clark, 
with  his  officers,  requested  that  he  be 
assigned  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Iowa  in- 
fantry and  ordered  to  report  immediately 
at  Camp  Lauman,  Burlington,  Iowa, 
where  the  regiment  rendezvoused.  On 
his  arrival  he  relieved  Dr.  Horace  Ran- 
som, who  w'as  in  charge.  The  acquaint- 
ance thus  begun  with  Dr.  Ransom  has 
continued  with  warm  friendship  and 
mutual  admiration  to  the  present. 

Dr.  Coffman  accompanied  the  regiment 
to  Helena,  Arkansas,  there  joining  the 
fleet  which  transported  the  army  to  attack 
Vicksburg. 

From  Vicksburg  (still  on  duty  with  the 
11 


regiment)  he  went  to  Arkansas  Post,  par- 
ticipating in  the  battle  and  capture.  He 
was  in  charge  when  the  regiment  escorted 
the  prisoners  captured  at  Arkansas  Post 
through  to  Chicago.  The  medical  ex- 
perience of  that  voyage  is  indescribable. 
Small-pox  broke  out  among  the  prisoners; 
the  cold  weather  was  fatal  to  many ; the 
dead  were  buried  at  every  landing;  and 
at  Arsenal  Island,  near  St.  Louis,  all  the 
sick  were  put  in  a small-pox  hospital. 
From  Alton  to  Chicago  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  new  cases  developed.  Arriv- 
ing at  Chicago,  his  faithful  hospital  stew- 
ard was  taken  ill  with  the  disease  and  died 
in  hospital  in  Camp  Douglas. 

Returning  to  Benton  barracks,  St.  Louis, 
he  reported  the  entire  regiment  disabled, 
and  ordered  them  into  the  hospital  and 
convalescent  camp.  When  the  regiment 
was  recruited,  they  returned  to  engage  in 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  The  sickness 
endured  by  the  command  was  appalling. 
The  death  rate  was  so  great  that  it  came 
near  decimating  the  entire  army.  The 
wounded  were  always  in  the  minority, 
though  he  made  many  amputations  to 
save  life  in  order  to  transport  the  wounded 
to  the  hospital,  where  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  had  these  patients  been 
where  their  shattered  limbs  could  have 
been  cared  for. 

When  ordered  on  the  field  of  battle  at  the 
first  charge  at  Walnut  Hill,  an  old  friend, 
Lieutenant  Pitzer  of  the  Fourth  Iowa, 
received  a slight  wound  of  the  head,  so 
trifling  in  appearance  that  he  thought  it 
looked  cowardly  to  leave  the  field,  when 
Dr.  Coffman  insisted  that  he  should  go 
immediately  to  the  hospital  steamer,  and 
to  observe  perfect  quiet,  if  not,  he  would 
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be  in  great  danger,  as  he  believed  it  suf- 
ficient to  rupture  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
True  to  prediction,  he  died  of  that  wound, 
and  his  bravery  was  confirmed. 

It  was  in  this  campaign  when  he,  with 
Surgeon  Burke,  General  Sherman’s  medi- 
cal director,  entered  a field  hospital  where 
some  old  surgeons  were  operating  on  a 
soldier,  attempting  to  remove  an  arm  at 
the  shoulder  joint,  with  a tourniquet  ap- 
plied. The  hemorrhage  was  uncon- 
trolled, and  Dr.  Coffman,  seeing  the  peril, 
stepped  up  and  placed  his  thumb  over 
the  subclavian  artery,  and,  compressing  it, 
told  the  surgeons  to  remove  the  tourni- 
quet and  proceed  with  the  amputation, 
which  they  did.  Upon  this  little  incident, 
the  medical  director  at  once  issued  an  or- 
der assigning  him  as  chief  of  the  operating 
staff,  which  honored  .position  he  always 
filled  at  every  succeeding  engagement 
during  the  war. 

When  General  Sherman  called  for  vol- 
unteers through  the  officers  of  his  com- 
mand, to  run  the  batteries  at  Walnut  Hill, 
the  Thirty-fourth  Iowa  responded.  Know- 
ing that  it  meant  death,  Dr.  Coffman  was 
consulted,  stating  he  would  accompany 
them  on  the  transport  to  the  bottom  of 
Yazoo  river,  where  they  were  all  destined 
to  land.  Fortunately,  the  order  was  re- 
scinded, and  the  brave  soldiers  were 
saved  from  destruction  to  fight  another 
day,  as  the  river  was  full  of  torpedoes. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1863, 
Dr.  Coffman  was  honored  by  receiving 
promotion  to  the  office  of  surgeon  of  the 
regiment.  The  duties  of  regimental  sur-# 
geon  he  performed  faithfully,  till  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General 
C.  C.  Andrews  commanding  one  of  the 


divisions  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  corps  as 
his  chief  medical  officer.  At  the  siege 
of  Mobile,  he  was  at  the  operating  table, 
operating  for  forty-eight  hours  continu- 
ously without  rest.  He  was  also  on  duty 
for  a term  with  General  Steel  as  his  chief 
m?dical  officer. 

After  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  he  was 
on  duty  in  one  of  the  general  hospitals, 
where  an  inspector,  Dr.  John  E.  Summers, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  visiting,  who  saw  many 
soldiers  sent  in  from  Black  river  and  the 
swamps  with  dysentery.  He  inquired 
what  he  was  giving  the  patients.  Dr.  Coff- 
man replied  principally  wooden  over- 
coats— for  the  truth  was  many  were  dying. 
His  remark  was,  “Give  teaspoonful  calomel 
with  an  ounce  castor-oil,  and  your  luck 
will  change.”  The  doctor  said  that  the 
surgeon-general  forbade  the  issuing  of  calo- 
mel. Dr.  Summers  stated  if  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Hammond  did  forbid  his  medical 
purveyors  issuing  calomel,  he  would  wager 
that  he  had  a pound  of  it  on  hand,  as  no 
rational  surgeon  could  or  would  be  with- 
out it. 

Dr.  Coffman  was  always  a favorite  with 
his  superior  officers,  never  failing  to  obey 
an  order.  On  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
1865,  was  dated  his  commission  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel,  for  meritorious  services 
rendered  during  the  Mobile  campaign, 
he  having  been  recommended  by  General 
C.  C.  Andrews,  with  whom  he  was  serving. 

When  not  on  staff  duty,  the  doctor  con- 
tinued with  his  regiment  through  the  dif- 
ferent campaigns ; one  was  with  the  fleet 
which  encountered  such  a fearful  storm 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  en  route  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande ; after  which,  he 
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was  with  General  G.  Ransom,  who  was  the 
commander  of  the  forces  on  the  Texas 
coast,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  with  the 
greatest  of  praise. 

• At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered 
to  his  regiment  to  proceed  north  to  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  where  they  were  mustered  out 
of  service  in  1865.  The  doctor  never 
had  been  off  duty  or  on  a leave  of  absence 
during  the  war. 

Upon  leaving  the  army  Dr.  Coffman 
went  to  Philadelphia,  obtaining  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  college  ; thence  returning  south, 
he  went  to  Houston,  Texas, ‘taking  con- 
tract as  acting  assistant  surgeon ; was 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Seventeenth 
infantry,  Major  Lathrop’s  command,  serv- 
ing with  them  till  the  fall  of  that  year, 
when  he  returned  to  New  York,  entering 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  Bellevue  hospital,  spending  the  winter 
there,  from  which  he  came  to  Omaha 
to  locate,  arriving  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  1867,  on  a stage-coach,  and  a 
fellow-passenger  with  Judge  Savage. 

The  ‘History  of  the  Iowa  Troops,5  in 
commenting  on  the  Thirty-fourth  Iowa  in- 
fantry, refers  to  Surgeon  Victor  H.  Coff- 
man as  one  of  the  best  of  surgeons  and  of 
men.  This  closed  his  army  career,  since 
which  time  he  has  always  been  willing  to 
aid  the  invalided  soldiers  and  the  soldiers’ 
widows  to  obtain  pensions  whenever  it 
was  in  his  power. 

The  doctor  has  continued  in  general 
practice  since  he  first  located  in-  Omaha. 
He  applied  the  first  plaster  of  Paris  dress- 
ing for  spinal  curvature  in  Nebraska.  His 
patient  was  a little  child  of  Captain  Spen- 
cer, late  of  the  Confederate  navy.  This 


relation  with  the  captain  was,  however, 
not  the  first,  as  during  the  siege  at  Blakely 
Dr.  Coffman  had  established  a field  hos- 
pital, and  was  operating  on  a soldier, 
removing  his  foot,  when  a shell  rico- 
chetted,  passing  under  his  operating  table 
and  over  his  horse,  which  he  had  left 
standing  near.  His  remark  was,  when  he 
saw  his  horse  fall,  “ My  God,  my  horse  is 
killed.  ” He  had  taken  up  the  anterior 
tibial  artery,  which  he  held,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assistants  all  instinctively  fell 
back,  scattering  from  the  table,  some  of 
the  soldiers  stating  he  was  more  concerned 
for  his  horse  than  for  the  soldier,  though 
they  complimented  him  on  his  bravery, 
standing  to  his  post  of  duty  when  all 
others  fled.  This  shell  Captain  Spencer 
stated  he  fired  from  his  gun  on  one  of 
the  Confederate  gun-boats  in  Mobile  bay. 

The  first  operation  of  ovariotomy  in 
Nebraska  was  performed  by  Dr.  Coffman 
in  St.  Joseph’s  hospital  in  Omaha.  His 
operation  has  always  been  characterized 
with  conservatism.  Whilst  partial  to  oper- 
ative surgery  and  bold  in  its  execution, 
he  has  a dislike  for  fractures,  prefer- 
ring to  pay  the  fee  to  another  surgeon  to 
attend  fracture  cases  rather  than  do  them 
himself.  His  obstetric  practice  has  been 
quite  extensive  and  very  successful,  but 
his  preference  is  to  treat  disease. 

Dr.  Coffman  was  married  to  Rose  De- 
voto  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1879,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Daniel  Riordan,  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  ; her  native  place  was  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  She  was  educated  at  St. 
Mary’s  academy,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
They  have  three  children — his  son  Weir 
D.  was  born  August  8,  1880;  Augusta 
Marie,  born  December  6,  1S82;  Rose 
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Lyle,  born  July  i,  1886 — all  of  whom  he 
fairly  worships.  They  have  been  baptized 
in  the  Catholic  church,  and  his  greatest 
pride  is  in  their  little  devotions.  He 
believes  in  educating  children  in  faith  and 
belief  and  observance  of  a religion  and  an 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God  and  man. 

Dr.  Coffman  is  a member  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Medical  society ; also  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  association. 
At  the  organization  of  the  Omaha  Medical 
college  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the- 
ory and  practice,  which  position  he  held 
for  years,  resigning  his  chair  on  account 
of  overwork  in  his  profession,  he  having 
probably  the  most  extensive  practice  in 
the  city  of  Omaha.  During  the  year  1887, 
his  book  account  and  cash  receipts 


amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
His  devotion  has  been  to  the  practice,  not 
to  collections,  as  his  unpaid  book  account 
attests.  After  having  been  in  practice 
twenty  years  in  Omaha  his  unpaid  accounts 
amounted  to  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  has  always  been  kind  to  the 
poor  and  more  considerate  in  his  atten- 
tions to  them  than  to  the  wealthy.  He  has 
kept  pace  with  his  profession ; is  a keen 
observer  ; a good  diagnostician,  and  withal 
a successful  practitioner.  Socially,  he  is 
hale-fellow-well  met  with  all.  He  has  a 
great  reverence  and  respect  for  religi- 
ous belief.  He  was  in  the  earlier  part 
of  life  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 

Consul  Willshike  Butterfield. 


GEORGE  PAUL  ALBRECHT  GROSSMANN. 


The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  Julius  Grossmann,  a descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  successful  merchants.  He 
bought  a place  in  Upper  Silesia  in  1827, 
after  finishing  his  studies  in  the  University 
of  Breslau,  Germany.  In  1830  he  married 
Miss  Etnilie  Hoefer,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  a wholesale  merchant  of  a larger  neigh- 
boring city. 

Paul  was  born  in  Silesia  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  October,  1846,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  In  1848  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Breslau,  where  the  children 
were  put  to  the  best  schools  in  that  place. 
Paul  received  his  instructions  in  the 
St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s 
college  of  Breslau,  and  finished  the  nec- 
essary examinations  to  go  to  the  university 
in  the  spring  of  1866. 


Shortly  after  being  immatriculated  in  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau, the  Austro-Prussian  war  broke  out, 
and  the  young  man  entered  the  army 
service  as  one  year’s  volunteer,  taking 
artillery  for  the  troop  of  his  choice. 
When  the  year  of  service  was  passed,  be 
went  through  the  required  examinations 
to  become  an  officer  of  the  troop  men- 
tioned, in  case  further  service  should  be- 
come necessary.  Then  he  returned  to 
his  studies,  and  finished  in  the  next  two 
years  (that  is,  in  the  spring  of  1869)  the 
first  terms  of  his  medical  education.  So, 
being  a candidate  of  medicine,  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Wurzburg, 
Bavaria,  then  the  very  best  medical  school 
of  the  continent. 

After  the  first  casual  examination,  the 
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late  famous  Professor  Scanzoni  took  a 
personal  interest  in  him,  and  opened  the 
sick  rooms  of  his  clinic  for  his  visits  and 
instructions  at  any  spare  time  of  other 
studies.  Professor  Mund6,  now  of  New 
York,  was  Scanzoni’s  assistant  then.  In 
1870,  in  March,  he  returned  to  Breslau. 
Professor  Spiegelberg  gave  him  the  use  of 
the  obstetrical  department  of  the  univer- 
sity clinic  to  write  an  essay  on  “The 
Changes  of  the  Infant’s  Skull  in  Passing 
Through  the  Pelvis  During  Childbirth.” 
This  essay  gave  him  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  1870.  On 
this  very  day  he  had  to  enter  the  army  in 
the  rank  of  first  sergeant  of  the  artillery. 
He  reported  himself  as  M.  D.,  and  offered 
his  services  in  that  quality.  He  was  ad- 
vised that  he  would  be  shortly  reclaimed 
to  the  medical  staff,  but  somehow  matters 
were  delayed  and  he  marched  to  France  as 
a soldier.  His  captain  had  no  physician  to 
his  company  of  field  artillery,  and  asked 
him  to  perform  the  duties  of  a company’s 
doctor. 

After  the  battles  around  New  Breisach, 
the  chief  surgeon  of  his  corps  wanted  him 
to  join  his  medical  staff,  but  he  preferred 
the  excitement  of  the  active  service,  that 
enabled  him  to  do  medical  work  on  the 
battle-field.  Many  a night  after  a day  of 
severe  fighting,  he  stood  on  the  battle- 
field until  dawn,  bandaging  the  wounded 
of  his  company  tc  make  them  ready  for 
transportation  to  the  nearest  hospital. 
His  company  belonged  to  the  corps  of  the 
famous  General  Von  Werder,  who  com- 
manded in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  fought 
against  Garibaldi  and  Bourbaki. 

During  the  four  days’  battle  around 
Belfort  his  company  was  very  severely  at- 


tacked by  French  infantry,  and  the  doctor 
was  sent  to  look  for  the  ammunition  that 
stood  sheltered  behind  a hill,  when  sud- 
denly an  orderly  appeared,  calling  for 
ammunition,  as  the  French  had  ap- 
proached very  close  and  there  were  no 
shells  in  the  ammunition  boxes  of  the 
guns.  There  was  one  long  safe  road 
around  the  hill,  and  a short  one  in  the 
line  of  the  French  artillery.  Shell  after 
shell  was  thrown  in  that  road  and  ex- 
ploded. Then  he  chose  this  road  with- 
out losing  a man  or  horse,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  have  the  attack  repelled.  His 
part  in  this  battle  was  the  means  of  his 
being  awarded  the  order  of  the  “ Iron 
Cross,”  the  second  in  his  family,  as  a 
brother  of  his  father  received  it  too,  in 
1813,  in  the  war  against  Napoleon  I. 
Shortly  after,  the  doctor  was  promoted  to 
a lieutenancy  of  artillery. 

When  the  war  closed,  Dr.  Grossmann 
was  ordered  back  to  Germany  and  was 
given  charge  of  eight  hundred  French 
prisoners  of  war.  After  sending  those 
men  back  to  France  he  was  discharged 
and  returned  to  Breslau,  where  Professor 
Spiegelberg  offered  him  the  place  of  sec- 
ond, or  house  assistant,  in  his  clinic. 
After  holding  this  position  for  nine 
months  and  passing  the  examination  or- 
dered by  the  government,  the  doctor  was 
made  first  assistant  surgeon  of  Spiegel- 
berg, who  was  then  the  leading  gynae- 
cological surgeon  and  obstetrician  of 
Germany.  During  the  time — three  years 
and  three  months — that  he  held  this  posi- 
tion he  contributed  frequently  to  medical 
journals  and  had  access  to  the  large 
material  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  clinics  of  the  university  hospitals, 
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where  thousands  of  sick  were  every  year 
attended  by  the  staff  of  surgeons. 

In  1875,  *n  foil,  the  doctor  con- 
cluded to  find  a place  on  the  globe  where 
medical  services  were  better  paid  than  at 
home.  He  started  out  with  the  boats  of 
the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  com- 
pany to  the  United  States  and  later  on  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America, 
where  he  was  offered  an  opening  with 
good  prospects.  On  his  way  there  he 
wanted  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
landed  in  New  York  in  March,  1877. 

Before  starting  on  his  journey,  Dr. 
Grossmann  was  married  in  England.  He 
arrived  in  Omaha  in  March,  1877,  and, 
being  delayed  here,  began  to  practice.  It 
proved  to  him  a good  field  of  work  and 
he  stayed.  In  1880,  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, he  took  charge  of  a department 
of  the  St.  Joseph’s  hospital  and  has  held  it 
since.  In  the  year  1882,  in  May,  he  per- 
formed a caesarean  section  after  Porro’s 
method — the  sixth  operation  of  this  kind 


made  in  the  United  States  and  the  thirty- 
sixth  made  altogether. 

In  1883  the  doctor  was  offered  the  chair 
of  surgery  in  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
State  university,  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  but 
his  lectures  there  demanded  two  days  of 
each  week,  and  on  account  of  his  practice 
in  Omaha  he  resigned  this  position,  as  it 
interfered  so  much  with  his  work  in  that 
city. 

In  May,  1885,  he  married  for  the  second 
time,  in  Mankato,  Minnesota,  his  wife  be- 
ing the  daughter  of  an  old  German- 
Finnish  family  von  Platen,  counting  their 
ancestors  back  to  the  eleventh  century — a 
great-granddaughter  of  the  renowned 
civil  engineer  who  planned  and  built  the 
famous  Gothakanal.  Dr.  Grossmann’s 
brother,  Julius  Grossmann,  has  for  the 
last  twelve  years  had  charge  of  the  library 
and  house  archives  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany  and  is  considered  quite  an 
authority  in  modern  history. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


JOHN  L.  ROUTT . 
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HON.  JOHN  L.  ROUTT,  EX-GOVERNOR  OF  COLORADO. 


As  one  enters  the  gate  to  the  spacious 
grounds  surrounding  the  residence  of 
ex-Governor  Routt  in  Denver,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  left  hand  may  be  seen 
the  promise  of  a tree  that  has  an  historic 
origin.  It  is  a twig  transplanted  from 
the  Hanks-Lincoln  homestead — the 
humble  cabin,  rather — in  Macon  county, 
Illinois.  It  stood  near  the  old-fashioned 
chimney,  and  is  the  arbor-offspring  of 
the  native  walnut  trees  out  of  some 
of  which  the  martyred  President 
made  rails  before  he  became  the  fore- 
most man  of  all  this  world.  The  idola- 
trous fancy  may  indeed  sanctify  such  a 
relic.  There  are,  moreover,  other 
pleasing  associations  connected  with  its 
history  peculiar  to  the  one  who  thus 
prizes  and  cherishes  its  young  and 
precious  life.  Aside  from  bearing  mili- 
tary commissions  signed  by  him  whose 
name  glorifies  the  pages  of  earth’s  his- 
tory, there  is  also  the  association  of 
the  names  of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  upon 
the  pages  of  state  and  National  history, 
of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  the  birth  of 
states  out  of  the  National  domain,  with 
that  of  Governor  Routt,  which  may  be 
justly  the  pride  of  his  heart.  They 
result  in  part  from  the  coincidence  of 
birth-place,  of  emigration  and  the]  fort- 
unes of  war  ; but  mainly  the  discovery 
of  those  commanding  qualities  of  the 
man  himself  which  the  discernment  of 
both  Lincoln  and  Grant  enabled  them 


to  employ  in  the  person  of  this  native 
of  Kentucky,  citizen  of  Illinois  and  ex- 
governor of  Colorado.  It  may  be  said, 
also,  of  others,  but  it  will  not  be  denied 
by  those  who  know  the  ex-governor  the 
best,  that  his  kindly  heart  has  a sug- 
gestion of  that  “ angel  of  our  better 
natures  ” which  had  its  firm  abode  in 
the  deep  heart  of  Lincoln,  and  of  that 
capacity  for  affairs,  civil  and  military, 
which  rendered  General  Grant  the 
steadfast  personal  friend  of  Governor 
Routt. 

Within  this  home  may  be  seen  a por- 
trait of  President  Grant — the  most 
powerful  advocate  for  statehood  Colo- 
rado ever  had.  It  is  pronounced  as 
faithful  a likeness  as  ever  came  from  the 
easel  of  artist.  Three  times  this  world- 
famous  man  visited  these  gold  and 
silver  pregnant  mountains.  He  was 
charmed  by  Colorado’s  climate  and  in- 
spired by  something  more  than  dreams 
of  the  exhaustless  mines  of  her  hundreds 
of  miles  of  mountain  ranges.  The  inci- 
dent is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
witnesses  who  saw  Grant  as  President  of 
the  United  States  walk  upon  a pave- 
ment of  silver  brick  laid  from  his  car- 
riage to  his  hotel  in  Central  City. 
Upon  his  return  from  his  voyage 
around  the  world  in  1880,  Grant  again 
visited  Denver,  and  as  the  guest  of 
Governor  Routt  partook  of  his  hospi- 
tality in  this  home.  Days  and  nights 
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were  spent  together  in  traveling  through 
.the  mountain  regions.  Once,  while 
sleeping  together  in  some  mountain- 
eer’s hospitable  cabin,  the  slats  of  the 
bed  gave  way  and — “What  a fall  there 
was,  my  countrymen!  ” Both  the  ex- 
President  and  the  ex-governor  went 
down  together  in  one  bed-burial  blent. 
Nothing  delighted  Grant  more  than  to 
ride  alongside  of  the  driver  of  the  rol- 
licking stage.  The  rougher  the  road, 
at  least  the  scenery,  the  more  the  trip 
was  enjoyed.  Personal  peril  never 
seemed  to  be  thought  of.  Indeed  the 
anecdote  is  related  of  such  a ride  from 
Black  Hawk  to  Idaho  Springs,  when 
Grant  rode  on  top  and  General  Sher- 
man inside  the  coach.  Sherman  said 
afterwards  he  never  was  as  badly  scared 
during  the  war,  while  Grant  seemed 
perfectly  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the 
spirited  horses  that  carried  him  so 
swiftly  and  safely  over  the  perilous  road. 
“ See  that  fellow  .pick  up  his  feet,”  the 
general  remarked  as  he  studied  every 
movement  of  the  horses  that  seemed 
almost  conscious  of  the  distinguished 
part  they  were  performing. 

A life  of  vicissitudes  and  successes, 
and  few,  if  any,  misfortunes,  seems  to  be 
that  of  ex-Governor  Routt.  The  glory 
of  our  institutions  is  reflected  in  his 
career.  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  Routt 
were  all  born  almost  within  the  same 
territory,  not  to  say  state.  Grant  was 
born  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  which  is  the  north  boundary  of 
Kentucky — the  state  of  which  both 
Lincoln  and  Routt  were  natives,  the 
latter  of  Caldwell  [county,  and^born  in 
1826.  The  death  of  hisjfather  left  him 


an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  In  his  tenth 
year  he  left  Kentucky, as  did  the  youthful 
Lincoln,  and  vwith  his  mother,  who  had 
re-married,  settled  near  Bloomington, 
McLean  county, Illinois — Lincoln.Grant 
and  Routt  living  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  prairies  of  Illinois.  There  he  learned 
a trade  as  builder  and  machinist.  His 
first  official  position  was  sheriff  of  that 
county,  then  the  second  in  population 
of  the  state.  He  entered  the  Union 
army  as  captain  of  Company  E,  Ninety- 
fourth  Illinois.  At  the  battle  of  Prairie 
Grove,  Arkansas,  three  bullets  passed 
through  his  clothing.  The  regiment 
soon  after  joined  Grant’s  forces  at 
Vicksburg  and  remained  to  the  close  of 
the  siege.  It  was  during  that  campaign 
that  an  incident  occurred  which 
brought  Colonel  Routt  first  to  the 
notice  of  his  commanding  general  and 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  his  life- 
long friendship.  And  yet  Colonel  Routt 
then  placed  no  stress  whatever  upon 
the  incident.  Indeed  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  it  until  reminded  of  it  by 
General  Grant  in  after  years.  Some- 
one said  : “General  Grant,  let  me 

introduce  Colonel  Routt  to  you.”  “ I 
know  Colonel  Routt,”  said  Grant.  “ He 
is  the  officer  who  brought  my  army 
ammunition  one  night  at  Vicksburg.” 
The  fact  was  this  : Upon  being  told 

by  one  of  his  generals  that  he  was  out  of 
ammunition, General  Grant  said  : “Send 
and  get  it.”  “I  can’t;  I have  no  way 
to  do  it,”  was  the  reply.  “Very  well; 
you  are  no  good  to  me  without  ammuni- 
tion,” said  Grant,  and  rode  away. 
Colonel  Routt  then  volunteered  to  take 
wagons  and  go  the  required  distance 
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for  the  ammunition.  It  involved  a long 
march  at  night,  but  was  successfully 
accomplished  by  the  next  morning. 
Somehow  the  incident  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Grant.  It  was  enough  to 
fix  and  fasten  his  eye  upon  the  officer. 
Seeing  such  qualities  was  to  reward 
and  not  to  forget  them. 

Colonel  Routt  served  in  the  succeed- 
ing compaigns  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  fall 
of  1865  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
McLean  county,  before  his  return  from 
the  army.  He  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster- 
general  in  1869.  The  following  spring 
President  Grant  tendered  him  by  tele- 
graph the  office  of  United  States  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois, 
which  he  accepted.  In  1871  President 
Grant  appointed  him  second  assistant 
postmaster-general,  also  by  dispatch. 
He  thus  served  until  1875,  when  Presi- 
dent Grant  offered  him  the  position  of 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Colorado. 
These  offices  came  in  every  instance 
without  the  knowledge  or  solicitation 
of  Governor  Routt.  Grant  had  found 
a man  that  he  could  tie  to,  and  faithful 
and  efficient  in  every  office  thus  thrust 
upon  him.  Grant  adhered  to  his  Vicks- 
burg comrade,  as  he  did  to  every  friend, 
with  that  heart-born  constancy  which 
death  alone  relaxed. 

So  satisfactory  was  his  administration 
as  territorial  governor,  and  so  wise  his 
political  management,  that  “ although 
the  Republican  party  was  so  torn  by 
personal  dissensions  that  a Democrat 
was  representing  a Republican  territory 
in  congress,  and  despite  the  prejudice 
12 


against  new-comers,  yet  he  was  nom- 
inated by  acclamation  for  governor,  by 
the  Republican  convention,  and  tri- 
umphantly elected  over  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  Democrat  of  the  west. 
As  governor  of  the  new  state,  his  admin- 
istration was  eminently  satisfactory  in 
every  regard.  Touching  finances,  it 
was  so  judicious  and  able  that  the 
bonded  certificates  of  indebtedness 
appreciated  from  twenty-five  per  cent, 
discount  to  one  per  cent,  above  par.” 
This  entitled  Governor  Routt  to  the 
following  just  tribute  : “ He  has  a quick, 
decisive  and  sound  judgment  in  political 
affairs,  an  executive  ability  for  com- 
manding men,  the  power  to  discern 
essentials  among  details,  brush  aside 
differences  frankly  and  compose  ani- 
mosities ; a Republican  willing  to  sink 
himself  for  the  party  j brusque,  good- 
natured,  generous  and  frank,  of  exten- 
sive political  experience,  and  one  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  in 
Colorado  to  hold  the  party  together. 
He  is  sound  without  an  echo  in  pol- 
itics.” 

The  governor,  looking  back  to  his 
lot  as  an  orphan  in  his  native  state,  re- 
membering the  weary  pilgrimage  to 
Illinois,  and  seeing  the  devious  way, 
and  dangerous,  at  times,  by  which  he 
reached  the  summit  upon  which  he  now 
stands,  loves  with  all  his  heart  the 
country  that  makes  it  possible  for  every- 
one thus  starting  in  life  to  thus  succeed. 
The  old  Kentucky  home  is  exchanged 
at  last  for  a cultured  home  in  Colorado, 
in  which  abound  paintings  from  the 
brushes  of  his  own  children  and  kin- 
dred ; statuary  that  charms  the  sense, 
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notably  the  image  in  Italian  marble  of 
his  beautiful  child-daughter,  Lila  Elkin, 
from  the  studio  of  the  accomplished 
Florentine  sculptor,  William  Cooper ; 
various  specimens  of  ore  and  marble 
and  granite  from  his  own  mines,  some 
of  them  from  his  ranch  of  five  thousand 
acres,  called  Marble  Glen,  where  his 
famous  blooded  cattle  roam  at  will, 
bearing  as  his  mark  the  historic  “ 306,” 
indicating  the  average  number  of  votes 
cast  at  Chicago  during  the  thirty-six 
ballots  for  President  in  June,  1880. 
Governor  Routt  was  chairman  of  the 
Colorado  delegation  which  stood  solid 
for  his  old  commander,  casting  its  bal- 
lot with  that  unwavering  fidelity  to 
General  Grant  which  the  latter  had 
manifested  for  Routt  all  during  their 
army-born  friendship  for  each  other, 
and  which  continued  until  the  grave 
closed  over  the  martial  form  of  Grant 
forever. 

Governor  Routt  is  sometimes  called 
the  Cattle  King  of  the  west.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  true  that  he  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  matter  of  cattle 
raising.  One  of  the  paintings  adorning 
his  home  is  an  oil  representation  of  the 
head  of  one  of  his  finest  importations. 
He  has  presided  over  three  inter-state 
cattle  conventions.  The  first  assembled 
in  St.  Louis,  November  20,  1884,  and 


was  the  largest  ever  held,  comprising 
twelve  hundred  delegates.  The  task  of 
conducting  such  a gathering  of  inde- 
pendent-minded men  was  out  of  the 
ordinary  altogether,  and  called  into  ex- 
ercise all  the  well-known  and  excep- 
tional abilities  of  the  governor  as  a 
parliamentarian.  It  devolved  upon  the 
chair  to  impart,  in  his  characteristic, 
good-natured  way,  the  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding so  that  business  might  be 
transacted  without  confusion  or  heart- 
burnings. His  eminent  success  in  every 
particular  was  manifested  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  who,  at  its  close, 
presented  the  governor  with  the  chair 
in  which  he  sat  as  president,  a chair 
most  artistically  fashioned  out  of  bur- 
nished horns  of  the  cattle  in  whose  in- 
terest the  distinguished  body  had 
assembled.  This  chair  is  also  a highly 
prized  addition  to  his  home  collections 
of  souvenirs. 

Over  this  refined  and  beautiful  home 
Mrs.  Governor  Routt  presides  with  that 
grace  of  manner  and  culture  of  mind 
and  heart  which  award  her  that  social 
eminence  and  sphere  of  usefulness 
which  are  at  once  her  due  and  commen- 
surate with  the  conspicuous  position 
occupied  so  long  by  her  distinguished 
husband. 


Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

XII. 

THE  MECHANICAL  DEVELOPMENT. CONTINUED. 


The  use  of  inclined  planes  in  railroad 
operations  of  the  early  day  has  been 
occasionally  referred  to,  and  it  would 
seem  almost  necessary  to  furnish  at  this 
point  something  in  detail  concerning 
them  before  proceeding  onward  to  the 
improvements  and  operations  that 
eventually  rendered  them  unnecessary. 
As  a description  of  one  may  be  made  to 
do  service  for  all,  it  is  but  natural  that 
we  should  turn  to  the  famous  old  Portage 
road  of  Pennsylvania,  that  for  twenty 
years  or  more  was  one  of  the  mechan- 
ical wonders  of  the  age.  Built  as  one 
of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  transporta- 
tion constructed  by  Pennsylvania  to  the 
west,  and  intended  to  convey  passengers 
and  freight  over  the  otherwise  insur- 
mountable barriers  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  it  was  indeed  a great  and 
striking  achievement  of  the  day  in  which 
it  was  produced.  The  chain  of  which 
it  was  so  important  a part  may  be  under- 
stood by  a glance  at  the  manner  in 
which  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  were 
commercially  connected  : In  1833  the 

canal  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania 
were  directed  by  law  to  complete  the  Col- 
umbia railroad  with  a double  track  and 


the  Portage  with  a single  track,  and  to 
finish  the  main  line  of  canal.  This  was 
promptly  done,  and  in  1834  the  entire 
line  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadel- 
phia was  opened  to  trade  and  travel. 
The  line  as  finished  consisted  of  the 
Columbia  railroad,  eighty-two  miles  in 
length,  running  from  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna  river ; 
the  eastern  division  of  the  canal,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  Columbia  to  Hollidays- 
burg ; the  Portage  railroad,  from 
Hollidaysburg  to  Johnstown,  a dis- 
tance of  thirty-six  miles,  and  the  western 
division  of  the  canal,  from  Johnstown 
to  Pittsburgh,  one  hundred  and  four 
miles  in  length,  making  an  aggregate 
length  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-four 
miles.  Being  thus  broken  and  conse- 
quently requiring  the  re-shipment  of 
freight  consigned  through,  it  was  both 
difficult  and  expensive  to  operate  and 
never  proved  remunerative  to  the  state. 
It  was,  however,  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country  through  which  it  passed  and 
contributed  vastly  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources. 

The  mode  of  conveying  goods  along 
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this  somewhat  mixed  line  was  as  primi- 
tive as  the  road  itself.  “The  traffic  on 
this  line  of  transport,”  to  follow  Lard- 
ner**  “is  conducted  so  as  to  avoid 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  trans- 
shipment of  goods  and  passengers  at 
the  successive  points  where  the  railway 
and  canals  unite.  The  merchandise  is 
loaded  and  the  passengers  accommo- 
dated in  the  boats  adapted  to  the 
canals,  at  the  depot  in  Market  street, 
Philadelphia.  These  boats,  which  are 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  length, 
are  divided  into  segments  by  partitions 
made  transversely  and  at  right  angles 
to  their  length,  so  that  each  boat  can 
be,  as  it  were,  broken  into  three  or  more 
pieces.  These  several  pieces  are  placed 
each  on  two  railway  trucks  which  sup- 
port it  at  its  ends,  a proper  body  being 
provided  for  the  trucks  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  boat. 
In  this  manner  the  boat  is  carried  in 
pieces  with  its  load  along  the  railways. 
On  arriving  at  the  canal  the  pieces  are 
united  so  as  to  form  a continuous  boat, 
which,  being  launched,  the  transport  is 
continued  on  the  water.  On  arriving 
again  at  the  railway  the  boat  is  once 
more  resolved  into  segments,  which  as 
before  are  transferred  to  the  railway 
truck  and  transported  to  the  next  canal 
station  by  locomotive-engines. 

“Between  the  depot  in  Market  street 
and  the  locomotive  station,  which  is 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
the  segments  of  the  boat  are  drawn  by 
horses  on  railways  conducted  through 
the  streets.  At  the  locomotive  station 
the  trucks  are  formed  into  a continuous 

’"Railway  Economy,'  p.  331. 


train  and  delivered  over  to  the  locomo- 
tiye-engine.  As  the  body  of  the  trucks 
rests  upon  a pivot,  under  which  it  is 
supported  by  the  wheels,  it  is  capable 
of  revolving  and  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
turning  the  shortest  curves,  and  these 
enormous  vehicles,  with  their  contents 
of  merchandise  and  passengers,  are 
seen  daily  issuing  from  the  gates  of  the 
depot  in  Market  street  and  turning 
without  difficulty  the  corners  at  the  en- 
trance of  each  successive  street.” 

The  Portage  road  over  the  Alleghany 
mountains  consisted  of  eleven  levels  or 
grade  lines  and  ten  inclined  planes. t 
The  ascent  from  Johnstown  to  the 
summit  was  eleven  hundred  and  seV- 
enty-one  and  a half  feet  in  a distance  of 
twenty-six  and  one-half  miles,  and  the 
descent  from  the  summit  to  Hollidays- 
burg  was  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  feet  in  a distance  of  ten  miles.  The 
planes  were  numbered  easterly — the  one 
nearest  Johnstown  being  number  one 
and  that  nearest  Hollidaysburg  num- 
ber ten.  The  length  and  rise  of  the 
planes,  omitting  fractions,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


LENGTH. 

RISE. 

No. 

1 

1,607  feet. 

150  feet. 

No. 

2 

1,760  “ 

132  “ 

No. 

3 

130  “ 

No. 

4 

2.195  “ 

187  “ 

No. 

5 

201  “ 

SUMMIT  LEVEL. 

FALL. 

No. 

6 

2,713  feet. 

266  feet. 

No. 

7 

2,655  “ 

260  " 

No. 

8 

3-116  " 

307  “ 

No. 

9 

189  " 

No. 

10 

2,295  “ 

180  “ 

+These  facts  and  figures  are  taken  from  the  follow- 
ing work  : ‘The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  : Its  Origin, 
Construction,  Condition  and  Connections.’  By 
William  B.  Sipes.  18 75.  p.  8. 
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The  cars  were  passed  over  these 
planes  of  the  Portage  road  by  means  of 
wire  ropes  attached  to  stationary  en- 
gines, “and  it  is  a notable  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  the  road  was  used 
no  serious  accident  ever  occurred 
upon  it.” 

A full  statement  of  the  mechanical 
construction  of  this  unique  line  * was 
made  in  November,  1833,  by  Sylvester 
Welch,  the  engineer  who  located  it,  and 
some  points  of  special  interest  may  be 
gleaned  therefrom.  At  that  time  the 
work  yet  remaining  to  be  done  was  the 
laying  of  a part  of  the  rails  on  seven  of 
the  sections,  making,  in  the  aggregate, 
a distance  of  about  two  miles.  The 
stone  blocks  and  timber  were  princi- 
pally laid  upon  that  distance  and  ready 
to  receive  the  iron.  The  engines  and 
machinery  were  also  nearly  finished  and 
were  being  put  up,  while  the  ropes  were 
at  Hollidaysburg  all  ready  for  use.  The 
stone  blocks  were  all  delivered  and 
nearly  all  down.  The  timber  used  in  the 
foundation  of  the  railway  upon  the  em- 
bankments and  upon  other  parts  of  the 
road  where  stone  blocks  could  not  be 
obtained  without  great  expense,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  roads,  was 
nearly  all  delivered  and  laid  down. 
The  cast-iron  chairs,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  had  been  made  at  the  found- 
ries at  Blairsville  and  at  Frankstown, 
were  delivered,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  tons,  upon  the  railroad.  The  plate- 
rails  for  the  inclined  planes  and  the 
railway  along  the  basins  and  the  road 
crossings  were  all  delivered.  About 

4,1  The  Historical  Journal.  ’ Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania. Vol.  I.,  No.  3,  July,  1887,  p.  76. 


two  thousand  and  sixty  tons  of  edge-rails 
had  been  delivered  and  laid,  except  a 
part  of  those  which  had  recently  come 
to  hand.  There  remained  to  make  up 
the  quantity  required  to  complete  the 
single  track  and  the  turn-outs  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  tons ; between 
forty-three  and  forty-four  tons  of  these 
had  been  delivered  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Welch,  after  giving  an  estimate 
of  cost,  etc.,  continues : The  ropesf 
provided  for  the  inclined  planes  are  of 
various  lengths,  from  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixteen  to  six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  ; seven 
of  them,  including  one  extra  rope,  are 
each  seven  inches  in  circumference, 
and  five,  including  one  extra  rope,  are 
each  six  and  a fourth  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  ropes  are  shroud  laid ; 
those  of  seven  inches  in  circumference 
contain  each  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  and  those  of  six  and  a fourth 
inches  in  circumference  contain  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  Four 
of  these  ropes  are  made  each  in  one 
piece  ; the  others  are  made  in  pieces, 
and  are  to  be  spliced  together. 

The  machinery  for  working  the  rope 
is  placed  in  a pit,  under  the  railway,  at 
the  head  of  the  inclined  plane.  The 
cast-iron  sheaves  or  wheels,  that  give 
motion  to  the  rope,  are  placed,  the  one 
ninety-one  and  one-half  feet,  and  the 
other  eighty-seven  and  one-half  feet 

+They  were  what  were  called  ' ‘ white  ropes,”  made 
of  Russian  and  Italian  hemp.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  twelve  was  eleven  miles  and  seven  hundred 
and  eight  yards.  Their  whole  weight  was  18,649 
pounds,  and  they  cost  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
cents  per  pound,  or  altogether,  when  delivered  at 
Hollidaysburg,  $20,531.05. 
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from  the  head  of  the  plane,  or  the  point 
where  the  road  begins  to  descend. 
These  sheaves  are  eight  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  and  eight 
and  one-half  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
extremity  of  the  flanges  ; after  they  are 
cast  they  are  put  into  a lathe,  and  the 
grooves  turned  out  so  as  to  fit  the  rope 
intended  for  each  plane,  and  to  give 
both  sheaves  the  same  diameter.  These 
sheaves  are  placed  vertically,  and  re- 
volve in  opposite  directions.  The  end 
of  the  shaft  of  each  sheave  opposite  the 
engine  which  works  it  has  a cog  wheel 
four  feet  in  diameter,  strongly  secured 
upon  it.  The  teeth  of  these  wheels 
work  into  each  other,  and  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  vertical  sheaves.  A cast- 
iron  sheave,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove, 
is  fixed  on  a movable  carriage  between 
the  vertical  wheels  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  descent  of  the  plane.  The 
groove  in  this  sheave  is  also  turned 
smooth  and  true,  but  it  is  longer  than 
the  rope.  The  movable  carriage  may 
be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  about 
fifteen  feet,  but  it  is  intended  generally 
to  be  kept  at  the  end  of  the  pit  nearest 
to  the  inclined  plane,  by  a weight  con- 
nected with  it  by  a chain.  The  weight 
is  suspended  in  a well  ; the  chain  with 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  carriage 
passes  over  a small  sheave  at  the  top 
of  the  well,  which  allows  it  to  ascend 
and  descend  as  the  carriage  is  drawn 
backward  and  forward.  The  short  dis- 
tance which  this  sheave  and  carriage 
is  permitted  to  move  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  rope,  but  the 


sheave  at  the  foot  of  the  plane,  around 
which  the  rope  passes,  is  also  placed  in 
a carriage'fixed  upon  ways,  and  can  be 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  up- 
wards of  fifty  feet.  The  ascending  side 
of  the  rope  passes  over  and  around  one 
of  the  vertical  sheaves  ; then  through 
an  opening  in  the  wall  that  separates 
the  pits,  and  around  the  large  hori- 
zontal^sheave  ; then  back  through  an- 
other^opening  in  the  wall,  and  under 
and  around  the  other  vertical  sheave  ; 
then  down  the  plane.  The  rope  is 
pressed  into  a little  more  than  one-half 
of  the  groove  of  each  vertical  sheave. 
The  groove  at  the  bottom  is  a little 
smaller  than  the  rope,  so  that  when  the 
rope  is  drawn  into  the  groove,  it  is 
pressed  by  the  sides  and  the  bottom. 
The  machinery  is  designed  for  two 
engines — one  on  each  side  of  the  rail- 
road. Each  vertical  sheave  has  a cast- 
iron  shaft  eight  inches  in  diameter,  to 
the  end  of  which  the  crank  by  which 
the  engine  communicates  motion  to  the 
machinery  is  affixed.  A second  crank 
is  connected  by  a short  shaft  with  this, 
which Vorks  at  right  angles  to  it.  The 
shafts  of  the  vertical  sheaves  are  in  two 
parts,  so  that  by  removing  a coupling- 
box,  which  is  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  by  a lever,  the  sheaves  may 
move  when  the  engine  is  at  rest,  or  the 
engine  may  be  put  in  motion  when  the 
sheaves  are  at  rest.  The  engines  are 
of  the  high  pressure  kind  ; they  have 
each  two  cylinders,  the  pistons  of  which 
work  the  cranks  above  mentioned.  The 
power  of  the  larger  engines,  computed 
in  the  common  way,  would  be  that  of 
about  thirty-five  horses,  and  the  power 
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of  the  smaller  ones  that  of  about  thirty 
horses.  But  as  the  power  of  the  engines 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  steam 
produced,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
heated,  they  might,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  and  elastic  power  of  the  steam, 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  forty,  fifty 
or  sixty  horses  each,  without  injury  to 
the  engines.  The  engines  have  no  fly- 
wheel ; the  second  cylinder,  which 
works  a crank  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  crank,  and  connected  with  it,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a fly-wheel  in  regu- 
lating the  motion  of  the  machinery. 
With  a fly-wheel,  if  a car  is  thrown  off 
the  railway,  or  if  any  derangement  takes 
place  with  the  rope  that  will  cause  it  to 
stop,  the  machinery  or  the  rope  must 
break  before  the  fly-wheel  can  be 
stopped  ; and  when  this  takes  place, 
all  the  cars  upon  the  plane  will  run  down 
and  be  injured  or  entirely  destroyed. 
Without  the  fly-wheel,  the  rope  is  strong 
enough  to  stop  the  engine  without  dan- 
ger of  being  broken.  # Whenever  the 
descending  train  of  cars  preponderates 
in  weight  over  the  ascending  train 
sufficiently  to  overcome  the  resistance 
by  friction  of  the  machinery,  rope,  etc., 
or  when  there  is  no  ascending  train, 
the  coupling-boxes  upon  the  shafts  of 
the  vertical  wheels  are  thrown  back, 
by  which  the  engine  is  disengaged,  and 
the  sheaves  and  rope  are  put  in  motion 
by  the  gravity  of  the  descending  load. 
The  velocity  of  the  descending  train 
of  cars  is  regulated  in  the  following 
manner  : A cylinder  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  six  feet  long,  with 
a small  air-vessel  upon  each  end  and  a 
• pipe  upon  one  side,  is  placed  upon 


a cast-iron  frame  secured  to  the  walls, 
between  the  engine  and  thelarge  sheaves. 
The  cylinder  is  filled  with  water,  and 
the  piston,  which  works  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  piston  of  a steam  cylin- 
der, and  which  is  connected  by  gearing 
with  the  shafts  of  the  vertical  sheaves, 
drives  the  water  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  side  pipe.  In  the 
centre  of  the  side  pipe  a sliding  valve 
is  fixed,  by  which  the  engine  tender 
can  regulate  the  size  of  the  aperture 
through  which  the  water  must  pass,  and 
by  this  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  cars. 
When  the  vertical  or  working  sheaves 
are  driven  by  the  engine,  the  machinery 
connected  with  the  water  cylinder  is 
disengaged  from  the  other  machinery 
by  the  aid  of  a clutch.  When  the  in- 
clined plane  is  used  as  a self-acting 
plane,  the  train  of  cars  are  stopped, 
when  they  arrive  at  the  head  or  foot  of 
the  plane,  by  a friction  wheel  fixed  upon 
the  shaft,  by  which  the  water  cylinder 
is  worked.  When  the  machinery  is 
worked  by  the  engine,  the  cars  are 
stopped  by  letting  steam  into  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  towards  which  the 
piston  is  moving. 

The  railway  at  Hollidaysburg  and  at 
Conemaugh  (Johnstown)  passes  along 
parallel  with  the  side  of  the  basins,  and 
distant  from  them  onehundredfeet.  The 
space  between  the  railway  and  the  basins 
is  to  be  formed  into  slips  and  piers.  The 
former  will  be  eighty  feet  deep,  or 
they  will  extend  from  the  basin  towards 
the  railway  eighty  feet,  and  thirty-one 
feet  wide.  The  pier  between  every 
two  slips  will  be  about  fifty-six  feet 
wide,  and  will  extend  from  the  rail- 
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way  to  the  basin.  A branch  railway  is 
to  be  laid  along  the  side  of  each  slip, 
on  the  pier.  They  will  be  connected 
with  the  main  railway  by  turning  plat- 
forms. Two  boats  can  load  and  unload 
in  each  slip,  each  one  upon  the  pier 
alongside  of  which  it  lies.  The  cars, 
when  receiving  and  discharging  their 
load,  will  stand  upon  the  branch  rail- 
ways, alongside  the  boats,  and  the  load 
will  be  transferred  from  the  cars  to  the 
boat,  or  vice  versa,  with  the  aid  of 
cranes.  Most  of  the  piers  owned  by 
individuals  will  have  warehouses  upon 
them.  The  cranes  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  place  loading  from  either  cars  or 
boats  into  the  doors  of  the  warehouses. 
Several  of  the  slips,  both  at  Conemaugh 
and  at  Hollidaysburg,  are  always  con- 
structed, and  two  or  three  warehouses 
are  built  at  each  place. 

Toward  conclusion,  Mr.  Welch  makes 
calculation  as  follows  : The  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  stationary  engines  at  the 
inclined  planes  will  be  nearly  the  same, 
whether  the  number  of  tons  carried 
over  the  railroad  be  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  same  number  of 
men  will  be  required  in  both  cases  to 
take  care  of  the  engines  and  machinery, 
and  to  manage  the  cars.  The  quantity 
of  fuel  consumed  will  not  be  more  than 
one-fourth  greater  to  produce  power  for 
raising  the  larger  quantity.  With  a 
smaller  quantity  the  fire  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  up,  in  order  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  put  the  engine  in  motion. 
Ropes  suffer  more  from  exposure  to  the 
weather  than  from  wear.  The  latter 
would  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  tons  transported.  But  a 


rope  cannot  be  considered  safe  to  work 
upon  the  inclined  planes  more  than  one 
season,  and  it  is  believed  that  one  will 
sustain  the  wear  which  takes  place  in 
the  transit  of  one  hundred  thousand 
tons.  When  the  trade  increases  to  an 
amount  equal  to  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  tons  per  annum,  then  the  ex- 
pense for  ropes,  oil  and  wear  of 
machinery  will  be  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  tons  transported.* 
The  city  council  of  Baltimore,  having 
a special  interest  in  the  subject  because 
of  its  ownership  of  Baltimore  & Ohio 
stock,  in  1836  appointed  a special  com- 
mittee to  be  present  at  and  report  upon 
a series  of  experiments  conducted  at 
the  inclined  planes  upon  that  line. 
Their  report,  made  under  date  of  March 
23,  is  voluminous,  and  is  before  us. 

*The  editor  of  The  Historical  Journal,  in  which 
this  report  is  preserved,  speaks  as  follows  of  the  old 
and  wonderful  line  that  has  gone  the  way  of  disused 
things  : " This  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  Portage  railroad  over  the 
Alleghany  mountains  fifty-four  years  ago,  is  reprinted 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  difference  between 
Then  and  Now.  The  railroad  was  built  and  suc- 
cessfully operated  for  several  years,  and  was  regarded 
at  that  time  as  a masterpiece  of  civil  engineering. 
But  it  had  its  day  and  was  followed  by  greater  im- 
provements. Now  only  traces  of  the  planes,  embank- 
ments and  engine-houses  remain.  The  report  will 
revive  pleasant  memories  of  the  past  in  the  minds 
of  older  readers.  The  editor  of  The  Historical 
Journal  crossed  the  mountains  several  times  when 
the  cars  were  hauled  up  the  planes  and  let  down  by 
ropes,  and  like  others  of  that  time  he  regarded  the 
improvement  as  something  wonderful.  But  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  purchased  the 
public  works  of  the  state,  constructed  the  famous 
Horse  Shoe  Bend  and  crossed  the  Alleghanies  by 
means  of  locomotives,  the  old  Portage  railroad  was 
abandoned.  Truly  it  had  its  day,  but  it  may  be 
pleasant  at  this  time  to  read  something  of  its  his- 
tory.” 
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They  left  Baltimore  on  the  Tuesday  pre- 
ceding, accompanied  by  a committee 
of  the  board  of  directors,  a committee 
of  the  board  of  trade  and  other  indi- 
viduals, in  all  to  the  number  of  forty- 
two.  “ The  train  consisted,”  to  tell  the 
story  as  far  as  possible  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, “ besides  the  engine  and  its  ten- 
der, of  a double  eight-wheeled  passenger- 
car,  constructed  to  accommodate  44 
persons,  and  3 four-wheeled  passenger- 
cars,  capable  of  containing  17  each. 
After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  leaders  of  a 
burden  team,  who,  being  alarmed, 
sprung  before  the  engine  from  off  the 
adjoining  track,  the  train  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  plane  number  one,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  42  miles  from  Baltimore.  The 
instructions  given  to  the  engineer  had 
been,  as  your  committee  are  informed, 
to  stop  here,  and,  disengaging  the  double 
car,  to  attach  the  3 single  cars  to  the 
engine  and  to  ascend  the  planes  with 
them  and  with  50  passengers,  this  being 
a demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
engine,  which,  it  was  believed,  would 
satisfactorily  prove  its  efficiency  for  use 
where  the  elevation  was  at  the  rate  of 
200  feet  per  mile.  Confident  in  the 
power  of  the  engine,  the  engineer,  with- 
out stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  plane, 
commenced  its  ascent  with  the  train 
that  had  left  Baltimore.  The  impetus 
acquired  on  the  level  was  lost  in  the 
first  300  feet  of  the  ascent,  after  which 
the  engine  drew  its  load  steadily  to  the 
summit  of  the  first  plane  at  the  rate  of 
from  4 to  5 miles  an  hour,  accumulating 
speed  as  it  approached  the;  top.  This 
plane  is  2,150  feet  in  length — 2,050  feet 
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of  which  ascend  at  the  rate  of  197  feet 
per  mile,  and  100  feet  at  the  rate  of 
201  feet  per  mile.  From  the  first  plane 
the  train  proceeded  to  the  second, 
which  is  3,000  feet  in  length — 2,800  feet 
of  which  ascend  at  the  rate  of  170  feet 
per  mile,  100  feet  at  the  rate  of  227  feet 
per  mile,  and  100  feet,  at  the  summit, 
at  the  rate  of  264  feet  per  mile.  The 
engine  and  its  train  ascended  at  the  rate 
of  from  5 to  6 miles  per  hour  to  within 
30  feet  of  the  summit  of  this  plane, 
when,  while  on  the  grade  of  264  feet  to 
the  mile,  it  stopped.  The  3 small  cars, 
weighing  5 tons  one  hundredweight,  were 
then  cast  loose,  when  the  engine,  start- 
ing without  assistance  on  this  grade, 
drew  the  double  car  and  passengers  to 
the  summit  with  the  greatest  apparent 
ease.  The  steam  escaped  in  volumes 
from  the  safety-valve  as  well  when  the 
engine  reached  the  summit  of  the  planes 
as  when  it  left  the  foot  of  them.” 

After  a brief  explanation  of  the  weight 
thus  drawn,  twenty-five  tons  and  fifteen 
hundredweight,  the  committee  pro- 
ceed : “ At  the  summit  2 car-loads  of 

pig-iron,  weighing  each  4 tons,  were 
attached  to  the  train,  and  the  whole, 
weighing  then  33  tons  15  cwt.,  was 
made  to  descend  the  plane,  on  the 
return  to  Baltimore,  by  the  action  of 
the  engine  alone  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a brake,  at  such  speed  as  the 
engineer  pleased,  and  was  several  times 
stopped  on  the  way  down  to  show  the 
command  in  which  the  engine  was  held. 
With  such  results  as  the  above,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  your  committee 
are  equally  gratified  and  surprised  ; and 
from  what  they  themselves  witnessed, 
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they  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
their  conviction  that  the  engines  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  are  capable 
of  drawing  with  ease  at  least  50  passen- 
gers up  ascents  of  any  length  of  from 
200  to  220  feet  per  mile.  From  the 
account  thus  given,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  performances  of  the  best 
engines  in  England  have  been  far  sur- 
passed ; and  although  your  committee 
are  aware  that  calculation  was  compe- 
tent to  prove  the  practicability  of  as- 
cending grades  like  those  at  the  planes 
with  engines  of  the  weight  and  power 
used  on  this  occasion,  and  with  similar 
loads,  yet  it  was  reserved  for  the  com- 
pany in  question  to  prove  that  machines 
of  such  giant  power  could  be  con- 
structed, combining  with  their  great 
strength  the  important  qualities  of  speed, 
durability,  facility  of  repair,  and  capa- 
bility to  use  anthracite  as  their  fuel.” 
The  committee  declared  that  it  was 
a matter  of  common  parlance  to  assert 
that  the  Alleghanies  could  be  passed  by 
locomotives,  by  the  Potomac  route, 
without  the  use  of  stationary  power, 
and  in  their  own  minds  there  was  not  a 
doubt  of  the  fact.  They  also  felt  it  a 
matter  of  justice  to  bestow  “ a deserved 
compliment  upon  the  American  me- 
chanics, who  have  so  well  illustrated 
their  capacity  and  skill  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  engines  in  question,  proving 
satisfactorily  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  departments  of  human  indus- 
try, their  inventive  genius  is  capable  of 
the  most  elevated  and  useful  flights.  It 
is  now  but  a few  years  since  the  uni- 
versal voice  called  upon  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio  Railroad  company  to  follow  the 


example  of  their  neighbors  and  import 
their  engines,  and  their  perseverance  in 
refusing  to  do  so,  although  founded  upon 
the  very  best  and  truest  appreciation  of 
circumstances,  was  stigmatized  as  folly 
or  obstinacy.  The  result  has  fully  jus- 
tified their  course,  and  showed  that 
their  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  arti- 
sans of  this  country  to  produce  a more 
perfect  machine  than  had  yet  been 
manufactured  in  England,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  road  from  Baltimore  to 
the  Ohio,  was  fully  warranted.” 

Returning  to  the  great  American 
“ railroad  university,”  and  referring  to 
the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  made  on  October  6,  1834,  it  will 
be  found  that  extended  space  is  most 
usefully  employed  in  a discussion  of 
roadway,  machinery  and  motive  power. 
In  the  construction  of  the  Washington 
line,  commenced  after  the  main  road 
was  under  way,  regard  was  had  more  to 
durability  than  to  the  making  of  it  a 
source  of  immediate  profit  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  undertaking.  The  ex- 
perience already  gleaned  upon  the  main 
line  had  persuaded  them  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  avoid  the  expense  of  repairs, 
which  not  only  materially  affected  the 
revenue,  but  occasioned  interruption 
and  inconvenience  on  the  road.  “ True 
economy,”  they  had  already  discovered, 
“ consists  in  constructing  the  road,  in 
the  first  instance,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  frequent  repairs,  and  to 
enable  the  motive  power  used  in  trans- 
portation to  be  employed  to  its  fullest 
effect,  without  the  fear  of  injury  to  the 
rails  or  bridges  over  which  it  passes 
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in  the  performance  of  its  daily  work.” 
They  had,  therefore,  adopted  on  that 
portion  of  the  line  the  iron  rail  of 
forty  pounds  per  yard,  as  proposed  by 
the  chief  engineer,  and  modified  in  the 
shape  of  its  face  or  surface  by  Ross 
Winans,  and  had  caused  all  the  viaducts 
to  be  built  of  stone  of  the  most  perma- 
nent yet  simple  construction. 

Passing  on  to  another  branch  of  their 
subject,  they  premise  its  discussion  by 
the  declaration  that  “ at  a time  when 
the  construction  of  the  railway  ap- 
proaches so  nearly  its  present  termina- 
tion, the  subject  of  machinery  and 
motive  power  becomes  of  paramount 
importance  in  considering  the  situation 
and  prospects  of  the  company,  for  upon 
the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  the 
motive  power  depend,  in  a great  de- 
gree, the  profits  of  the  stockholders.” 
From  the  opening  of  the  road  for  travel 
to  Ellicott’s  Mills,  they  confessed,  this 
subject  had  been  under  constant  and 
anxious  consideration.  It  was  doubted, 
in  the  first  instance,  whether  upon  a 
railroad  with  curves  of  only  four  hun- 
dred feet  radius  steam  could  be  em- 
ployed, or  if  employed,  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  expensive  than  animal 
power.  This  doubt  had  been  removed, 
and  the  board  expressed  their  indebted- 
ness to  Peter  Cooper  for  “proving  the 
practicability  of  using  anthracite  coal 
for  the  generation  of  steam  in  locomo- 
tive-engines,” and  to  Phineas  Davis 
for  “ having  perfected  this  experiment, 
in  conjunction  with  the  engineers  and 
officers  of  this  company,  and  for  demon- 
strating that  these  engines  could  be 
employed  advantageously  upon  a road 


of  such  curvatures.”  Of  the  machinery 
in  detail,  they  proceeded  to  speak  as 
follows  : “ During  the  last  year  the 

boilers  of  the  ‘ Atlantic  ’ and  ‘ Traveler  ’ 
were  opened,  after  they  had  been  run- 
ning at  various  times,  about  six  months 
in  all,  at  the  average  of  80  miles  per 
diejn , with  anthracite  fires.  The  tubes 
were  most  carefully  examined  and  the 
severest  scrutiny  could  not  discover  that 
they  were  in  any  degree  inferior  to  what 
they  were  when  first  inserted,  although 
no  repairs  whatever  had  been  done  to 
them  in  the  interim.  The  inside  of  the 
boiler  exhibited  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  circulation  of  the  water,  while 
subj  ected  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  which 
has  been  considered  so  important,  had 
been  fully  obtained,  and  that  to  it  was  to 
be  attributed,  in  a great  measure,  the 
preservation  of  the  tubes  uninjured  for 
so  long  a period. 

“ The  4 Atlantic 5 and  the  4 Traveler  ’ 
were  found  in  many  particulars  suscepti- 
ble of  being  much  improved,  and  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  experience  which 
they  afforded  in  the  subsequent  con- 
struction of  the  engines.  One  of  these, 
the  4 Arabian,’  was  completed  and  put 
upon  the  road  in  July  last,  and  on  the 
first  of  September,  when  a report  of  the 
chief  engineer  was  made,  had  worked 
for  upwards  of  forty  days,  at  82  miles 
per  diem,  in  which  distance  the  fire  was 
never  relaxed  without  a day’s  interrup- 
tion and  without  any  repairs,  and  it  was 
then  in  excellent  order,  nor  was  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  not  con- 
tinue to  do  its  daily  task  uninterruptedly 
as  long  as  the  best  engines  that  have 
been  produced  on  either  side  of  the 
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Atlantic.  It  continued  to  run  regularly 
from  the  first  of  September  to  the  elev- 
enth of  that  month,  making  in  all  50 
days,  during  which  it  traveled  4,100 
miles  without  requiring  the  smallest 
repair.  On  that  day,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  a stone,  it  was  thrown  off 
the  road  and  slightly  injured,  so  as  to 
require  some  repairs.  It  has  since  been 
replaced  in  the  line  and  is  now  again 
regularly  performing  its  trips  as  hereto- 
fore.” 

A lengthy  description  of  the 
“Arabian”  was  given,  followed  by  the 
declaration  that  the  directors  felt  all 
the  more  satisfaction  in  the  favorable 
statements  they  were  enabled  to  make, 
because,  during  the  experiments  that 
had  so  happily  resulted,  they  had  been 
occasionally  censured  for  not  at  once 
adopting  the  English  engine — a censure 
which  had  come  from  those  who,  “un- 
acquainted with  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  peculiar  location  of  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  railroad,  believed,  what 
was  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
improved  engines  of  Stephenson  would 
answer  as  well  upon  it  as  they  did  upon 
the  Liverpool  & Manchester  railroad, 
or  upon  any  of  the  comparatively 
straight  railroads  in  this  country.”  At 
that  time  there  were  four  effective  en- 
gines on  the  road — the  “Atlantic,”  the 
“Traveler,”  the  “Arabian”  and  the 
“ Mercury,”  and  two  more  upon  the 
same  plan  were  expected  within  a few 
days,  the  “ Antelope”  and  the  “Ameri- 
can.” Eight  more  were  also  ordered 
and  under  contract. 

After  an  experience  of  several  years, 
the  board  declared  that  they  had  come 


to  the  determination  of  employing  “ an 
eight-wheel  car,  invented  by  Ross 
Winans,  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers.” This  consisted,  they  added, 
of  two  sets  of  ordinary  running  gear 
with  steel  springs,  each  set  having  what 
may  be  called  a rose  bolt,  equidistant 
from  the  centre  of  motion  of  each 
wheel.  Two  sets  are  placed  at  the  de- 
sired distance  apart,  and  connected  by 
a frame,  stiffened  by  a thin,  iron  plate 
on  the  sides,  on  which  frame  the  body 
of  the  car  rests.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  construction  consists  in 
the  steadiness  of  the  car  when  moving 
on  a curved  road,  or  on  one  whose 
surface  is  uneven  or  slightly  out  of  re- 
pair ; for  the  two  sets  of  wheels  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  surface,  without  affecting 
the  car,  resting  as  it  does'  on  the  centre 
of  each  set.  Another  important  ob- 
ject which  is  attained  is  safety;  for 
while,  in  the  ordinary  four-wheeled 
cars,  the  breaking  of  a wheel  or  axle 
might  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  such  could  not  be  the 
case  where  with  eight  wheels  there 
would  be  enough  left  to  support  it  on 
the  track  until  the  train  could  be 
stopped.  Again,  upon  a curved  road 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  pairs  of 
wheels  of  a four-wheeled  car  as  near  as 
possible,  so  as  to  diminish  friction,  and 
this  makes  it  necessary  to  build  the 
body  of  the  car  very  short,  to  prevent  a 
disagreeable  and,  at  times,  dangerous 
vibration  from  side  to  side  while  the 
car  is  in  rapid  motion.  In  the  eight- 
wheel  cars,  on  the  contrary,  the  pairs 
of  wheels  of  each  set  are  placed  as 
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near  together  as  can  be  desirable  under 
any  circumstances,  and  the  sets  them- 
selves may  be  as  far  apart  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accommodate  a car  of 
any  length,  without  increasing  the  fric- 
tion on  the  rails  when  passing  curves 
of  the  least  radius,  or  producing  the 
lateral  motion  complained  of.  In  point 
of  economy,  too,  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion is  much  preferable  to  the  one 
hitherto  employed. 

Advancing  onward  into  1835,  we  see 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives  com- 
menced in  New  York  by  Thomas 
Rodgers,  who  had  already  won  a fine 
business  reputation  as  a maker  of  cot- 
ton machinery,  railroad  work,  etc. 
Fourteen  locomotives  were  built  at  the 
Baldwin  works  at  Philadelphia,  a num- 
ber that  was  largely  increased  by  the 
manufacture  of  some  forty  in  the  year 
following.  The  Norris  works  in  the 
same  city  were  in  operation  on  a smaller 
scale,  and  turned  out  the  engine 
“ George  Washington,”  which  on  July 
10,  1836,  ascended  the  inclined  plane 
on  the  Columbia  & Philadelphia,  and 
thereby  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
heavy  grades  could  be  ascended  with- 
out the  usual  stationary  engines  and 
ropes. 

The  power  of  engines  of  proper 
weight  and  construction  to  ascend 
heavy  grades  was  coming  to  be  under- 
stood somewhat.  In  December,  1834, 
a locomotive  with  a moderate  load  at- 
tached was  recorded  as  having  suc- 
cessfully passed  over  the  inclined  planes 
at  Parr’s  Ridge,  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio, 
where  there  was  an  ascent  of  some  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  the  mile. 
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“ Since  that  time,”  says  the  Baltimore 
Gazette , in  April,  1835,  “the  successful 
running  of  the  locomotive-engine,  dur- 
ing a season  well  adapted  to  furnish  full 
opportunity  to  test  all  kinds  of  difficul- 
ties that  might  be  caused  by  the 
weather,  has  resulted  in  the  satisfactory 
and  entire  conviction  that  locomotive- 
steam-engines  can  be  constructed  on 
the  plan  adopted  and  now  pursued  at 
the  manufactory  of  machinery  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  company  in 
this  city,  each  of  which  engines,  with 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  as  fuel,  will 
be  capable  of  transporting,  with  cer- 
tainty and  safety,  one  hundred  passen- 
gers, with  the  requisite  cars  to  contain 
them,  up  an  inclined  plane  ascending 
one  hundred  feet  in  the  mile,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  This  tri- 
umphant and  highly  important  result 
furnishes  additional  evidence,  in  this 
age  of  wonderful  discoveries,  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
steam-power,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  even  to  imagine,  as 
every  month,  every  week,  brings  to 
view  and  into  practical  use  some  new 
benefit  conferred  on  man  by  the  aid  of 
this  powerful  agent.  The  obvious  bene- 
fits which  will  be  derived  from  the 
result  thus  ascertained  are,  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  expense  of  graduating  the 
road-beds  on  most  routes  for  railways, 
which,  in  countries  even  moderately 
undulating,  will  probably  be  at  least 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  great  increase  of 
practicable  routes  for  the  location  of* 
railways  capable  of  being  used  bene- 
ficially without  the  aid  of  stationary 
power.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  not 
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merely  probable,  but,  in  fact,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  a route  will  be 
found  on  examination  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad 
to  the  Ohio  river,  free  from  all  inclined 
planes  that  may  not  be  passed  over 
without  the  aid  of  stationary  power.  It 
is  also  not  less  confidently  believed 
that  passengers  can  'be  conveyed  the 
whole  distance  in  each  direction  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Turning  to  the  experience  of  the  Liv- 
erpool & Manchester,  in  the  beginning 
of  1835,  it  is  learned  that  the  cost  of 
its  repairs  during  the  year  past  was 
^200  per  mile.*  Three  kinds  of  loco- 
motives were  employed — train,  baggage 
and  bank  engines.  The  train  engines 
were  about  thirty  horse-power  and 
weighed  eight  tons  ; the  baggage,  thirty- 
five  horse-power  and  weighed  nine  tons  ; 
the  bank,  fifty  horse-power  and  weighed 
twelve  tons.  The  last-named  were  used 
in  assisting  the  others  up  the  two  in- 
clined planes  where  the  inclination  was 
a foot  perpendicular  in  ninety-six  feet 
horizontal.  Some  of  the  carriages  had 
four  and  some  six  wheels,  none  of  which 
exceeded  five  feet  in  diameter,  a greater 
size  “ having  been  found  inconvenient 
from  the  increased  liability  of  the  car- 
riages to  start  off  the  track.”  The 
usual  rate  at  which  they  were  propelled, 
when  conveying  passengers,  was  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  “ but  on  one  occa- 
sion the  distance  between  Liverpool 
& Manchester  was  passed  in  forty- 
five  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  per  hour;”  and,  on  level  ground, 

*From  a paper  read  in  February,  1835,  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  Scotland,  by  David  Stevenson. 


an  engine  without  a load  had  been  pro- 
pelled at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
“ It  would  seem,  however,  that  even 
twenty-five  miles  in  the  hour  is  too  fast 
for  profit,  as  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
Liverpool  road  is  much  greater  than  on 
the  Stockton  road,  where  the  usual 
speed  is  only  eight  miles.”  It  was 
added  as  a remarkable  fact  that  the 
keeping  of  the  engines  in  repair  fur- 
nished employment  for  two  hundred 
workmen,  “ and  yet  one  of  the  engines 
ran  fifty  thousand  miles  without  requir- 
ing to  be  taken  to  the  shed  for  that 
purpose.” 

A tour  of  inspection  of  the  various 
lines  between  New  York  & Washing- 
ton was  made  during  the  year  1836, 
by  James  Seymour,  division  engineer  of 
the  New  York  & Erie,  with  a special 
view  to  an  investigation  of  the  mechan- 
ical appliances  and  powers  of  the  vari- 
ous roads  upon  which  he  should  travel, 
with  a purpose  of  making  such  knowl- 
edge of  value  to  the  company  by  which 
he  was  employed.  His  report  to  the 
company  was  quite  extended,  and  is 
replete  with  information  and  sugges- 
tions. It  bears  date  of  January  n, 
1836,  and  is  reproduced  in  the  Albany 
Argus.  Of  the  roads  traveled,  speed 
etc.,  a brief  summary  therefrom  may 
be  given  : The  Paterson  & Jersey 
City,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  bore  a train 
“ drawn  by  one  locomotive-engine  from 
Paterson  to  the  Bergen  ridge,  with  forty 
passengers,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
per  hour,  passing  over  curved  lines, 
varying  from  four  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred feet  radius,  and  ascending  a grade 
for  a distance  of  half  a mile,  at  the  rate 
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of  forty-five  feet  per  mile  upon  a straight 
line.  The  engine  ascended  this  grade 
with  a velocity  of  eleven  miles  an  hour,” 
while  over  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance, not  then  finished,  the  cars  were 
moved  by  horse-power.  Next  came 
the  Camden  & Amboy,  length  sixty- 
five  miles.  Cars  containing  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers 
were  daily  drawn  over  it,  at  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  ascending  a 
grade  of  fifty  feet  and  upward  per  mile, 
for  a distance  of  about  three  miles, 
upon  a part  of  which  there  was  a curved 
line  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
radius.  Over  the  Philadelphia  & 
Trenton,  thirty  miles  and  nearly  level, 
a train  with  sixty  passengers  was  drawn 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  per 
hour,  with  an  engine  weighing  eight 
tons.  The  Philadelphia  & Columbia 
was  eighty-two  miles  in  length,  and 
upon  it  were  two  inclined  planes 
for  stationary  steam-power.  “ The  first 
is  located  immediately  west  of  the 
Schuylkill  river,  near  Philadelphia. 
One  train  of  the  cars  was  drawn  up 
this  plane  by  the  stationary  steam-en- 
gine, another  by  horses,  and  the  delay 
in  passing  was  half  an  hour.  Its  length 
3,300  feet,  vertical  height  165  feet. 
Trains  containing  40  passengers,  20  in 
each,  are  drawn  from  the  head  of  this 
plane  by  a locomotive-engine  eight  and 
one-half  tons’  gravity.  The  road  pre- 
sents acclivities  of  30  feet,  and  in  one 
instance  of  45  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
numerous  curves,  many  of  which  are 
from  600  to  800  feet  radius.  An  in- 
clined plane  of  1,800  feet  long  and  90 
feet  vertical  height,  descends  to  the  Sus- 


quehanna river  at  Columbia.  Ar- 
rangements are  in  progress  to  supersede 
©ne  or  both  of  these  places  by  a new 
location,  presenting  grades  of  about  80 
feet  to  the  mile,  to  be  traversed  by 
locomotive-engines.  Vexatious  delays 
are  experienced  on  this  road  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
provides  the  motive  power  managed  by 
state  agents  and  gives  to  transportation 
companies  only  the  privilege  of  attach- 
ing cars.  This  destroys  that  systematic 
arrangement  throughout  the  line  which 
is  necessary  on  work  of  this  kind,  and 
which  uniformly  can  only  be  adequately 
secured  by  subjecting  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  transportation  to  the  sole  man- 
agement of  one  set  of  agents.” 

The  New  Castle  & Frenchtown  is 
described  next.  Its  length  was  sixteen 
miles  and  it  had  no  ascent  over  twenty- 
five  feet  per  mile.  The  train,  with 
sixty  passengers,  was  moved  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  miles  per  hour.  The  Balti- 
more & Ohio  was  in  operation  only  as 
far  as  Harper’s  Ferry.  Mr.  Seymour 
says  : “ Between  Baltimore  and  Elli- 

cott’s  Mills,  a distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
the  road  is  level  from  seven  to  eight 
miles  and  the  remainder  ascends  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-one  feet  per  mile. 
From  this  point,  twenty-three  miles 
west,  the  line  ascends  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-eight  feet  per  mile.  This  part 
of  the  line  presents  generally  a suc- 
cession of  curves  to  the  right  and  left, 
varying  from  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
to  seven  hundred  feet  radius,  and  many 
of  them  as  small  as  four  hundred  feet. 
The  grade  in  the  next  four  miles  rises 
from  thirty-eight  to  forty-five  feet 
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per  mile.  A part  of  that  is  straight  and 
the  remainder  curved  six  hundred  to 
one  thousand  feet  radius,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  of  the  curves,  which 
are  larger,  making  the  distance  forty- 
two  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  plane  number 
one,  on  the  east  side  of  Parr’s  Ridge. 
An  engine  of  seven  and  one-half  tons’ 
gravity  took  two  passenger-cars  thirty 
feet  long,  containing  fifty  passengers, 
from  Baltimore  to  this  point  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  miles  per  hour,  and 
passed  over  the  ascents  and  curved 
lines  with  the  same  velocity  as  upon  the 
straight  lines  and  levels,  and  upon  the 
last  mile,  which  has  an  ascent  of  forty- 
five  feet,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an 
hour.” 

The  last  line  described  is  the  Balti- 
more & Washington,  forty  miles  long, 
and  “traversed  by  a locomotive-engine 
weighing  seven  and  one  half  tons, 
drawing  passenger-cars  which  are  thirty- 
four  feet  long  and  unusually  commo- 
dious, containing  seventy  passengers, 
together  with  the  baggage-car,  at  a 
velocity  of  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour.”  “ On  my  return  from  Washing- 
ton,” he  adds,  “ the  same  engine  drew 
three  of  these  large  passenger-cars  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  forty  passen- 
gers, together  with  the  baggage  and 
baggage-cars,  at  the  same  speed  before 
mentioned. 

“ The  locomotive-engines  are  able, 
however,  to  travel  much  faster  upon 
this  road,  having  passed  a number  of 
times  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  in 
one  hour  and  a half,  conveying  from 
75  to  ioo  passengers,  passing  over  a 


part  of  the  road  at  the  rate  of  40  miles 
per  hour  upon  a straight  line.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  to  deliver  the  Presi- 
dent’s message  in  Baltimore  in  40  min- 
utes, or  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour, 
and  it  would  have  been  accomplished 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  after  the 
engineer  had  started  and  obtained  the 
velocity  proposed,  the  fireman  became 
alarmed  at  the  speed  and  put  out  his 
fire.” 

Mr.  Seymour  adds  the  interesting 
statement  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
had  expended  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  English  engines,  but  had 
“recently  concluded  to  abandon  the 
use  of  them,  and  hereafter  to  order  their 
engines  made  in  this  country.” 

This  report  furnishes  us  with  a very 
fair  idea  of  the  point  of  development 
which  the  main  pioneer  lines  of  the 
United  States  had  reached  up  to  the 
early  days  of  1836. 

In  June,  1835,  the  ever-watchful  news- 
papers were  called  upon  to  record  the 
performances  of  yet  another  locomotive 
from  the  Norris  works,  built  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  and  set  in  opera- 
tion upon  the  Columbia  road.  The 
engine  left  Columbia  with  a train  of 
thirty-one  cars,  and  after  attaching 
more  at  several  depots  on  the  road, 
making  a total  load  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  tons  in  thirty-six  cars,  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia.  With  this  con- 
siderable burden  it  passed  up  “ the  Gap 
grade  of  forty-nine  feet  rise  per  mile  at 
a speed  of  full  ten  miles  per  hour ; and 
on  the  grade  of  thirty-two  feet  rise 
per  mile,  for  nine  successive  miles,  a 
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speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 
could  have  been  easily  attained,  but 
the  engineer  was  deterred  therefrom  by 
the  regulations  of  the  road,  which  limit 
the  speed  of  burthen  trains  to  ten  miles 
per  hour.  The  whole  distance,  eighty- 
two  miles,”  adds  our  authority,  the  Na- 
tional Gazette , u was  traveled  in  the 
usual  running  time,  and  the  engine  re- 
peatedly started  the  train  from  a state 
of  rest,  on  several  of  the  highest  grades 
and  in  short  curves,  without  slackening 
the  coupling  chains  of  the  cars.  This 
performance,  it  is  said,  has  never  been 
equaled  by  any  other  locomotive-engine 
of  the  same  weight,  nine  tons,  in  Europe 
or  America,  and  is  considered  the  reg- 
ular daily  rate  of  traveling.”  A month 
later  a new  eight-wheel  machine,  made 
for  the  Beaver  Meadow  company,  was 
tried  upon  their  line  with  marked  suc- 
cess. An  account  of  the  achievements 
of  yet  another  of  these  early  loco- 
motives has  been  given  as  follows  :* 
“ The  ‘GeorgeWashington,’  built  in  1836, 
performed  a feat  which  English  and 
American  engineers  had  pronounced 
an  impossibility,  and  took  the  engineer- 
ing world  by  storm.  It  ran  up  an  in- 
clined plane  on  the  (now)  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  at  Peter’s  island,  2,800  feet  in 
length,  with  a rise  of  one  foot  in  four- 
teen, drawing  a load  of  over  19,000 
pounds  above  the  weight  of  the  engine, 
at  a speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.” 
The  Railroad  Journal\  adds  an  interest- 
ing account  of  some  of  the  performances 
of  this  engine,  as  made  in  the  presence 
of  its  editor.  In  the  morning  of  the 

**  American  Centenary,’  p.  194. 

tjuly  30,  1836,  pp.  465  to  471, 
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designated  day  of  experiment,  two  horse- 
cars  set  out  from  Philadelphia  with  a 
party  of  some  forty  aboard,  and  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  before 
six  o’clock,  “ while  the  rails  were  quite 
wet  with  dew.”  “ On  our  arrival  it  was 
found  that,  owing  to  accident  or  design, 
while  the  fire  was  burning,  the  water  had 
been  blown  out  of  the  boiler  so  as  to 
endanger  the  tubes.  The  result  was  a 
leakage  of  some  consequence  during  the 
day.  The  engine  started  at  the  foot  of 
the  plane,  and  on  the  plane.  iVfter  pro- 
ceeding a few  feet,  the  wheels  were 
found  to  slip  and  the  engine  returned. 
It  was  said  that  the  rails  were  found  to 
have  been  oiled  at  this  place.  A small 
quantity  of  sand  was  strown  over  the 
spot  and  the  engine  again  proceeded. 
She  regularly  and  steadily  gained  speed 
as  she  advanced  to  the  very  top,  pass- 
ing over  the  plane  in  two  minutes  twenty- 
four  seconds.  The  enthusiasm  of  feeling 
manifested  cannot  be  described ; so  com- 
plete a triutnph  had  never  been  obtained . 
The  doubts  that  had  been  entertained 
by  some,  and  the  fears  of  others,  were 
dispelled  in  an  instant ; the  eager  look 
that  settled  upon  everyone’s  face  gave 
way  to  that  of  confident  success,  while 
all  present  expressed  their  gratification 
in  loud  and  repeated  cheers. 

“The  length  of  the  plane  is  2,800 
feet.  The  grade  369  feet  to  the  mile, 
or  one  foot  rise  in  14.3,  which  is  a much 
steeper  grade  than  the  planes  on  the 
Mohawk  & Hudson  railroad,  those  be- 
ing one  in  eighteen,  making  an  ascent 
of  196  feet  in  2,800  feet  ! Weight  of 
engine,  with  water,  14,930  pounds.  Load 
drawn  up  the  plane,  including  weight 
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of  tender,  with  water  and  coal,  two  pas- 
senger-cars and  fifty-three  passengers, 
31,270.  Pressure  in  the  boiler,  less 
than  eighty  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
. . It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 

rails  were  wet  with  dew.  As  to  the  oil, 
it  was  afterwards  mentioned  that  bets 
were  made  with  the  workmen  to  a con- 
siderable amount,  and  those  having 
been  lost  by  the  successful  performance 
of  the  engine  on  a former  day,  were 
now  quadrupled,  and  to  save  themselves 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  means  was 
provided  to  accelerate  the  descent 
rather  than  the  ascent  of  the  engine.” 
The  editor  adds  the  following  as  to  the 
size,  etc.,  of  this  engine  : 

“ The  following  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  ‘ George  Washington  ’ engine 


of  Mr.  William  Norris  : 

Diameter  of  cylinders io}4  inches 

Length  of  stroke 1 7%  inches 

Number  of  tubes 78 

Outside  diameter 2 inches 

Length 7 feet 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels 4 feet 

Diameter  of  truck-wheels 30  inches 

Whole  weight  of  engine 14,930  tbs. 

Actual  weight  on  driving-wheels 8,700  lbs. 


The  engine  is  six-wheeled,  having  two 
driving-wheels.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  contrivance,  as  in  some 
engines,  for  increasing  the  adhesion  by 
throwing  the  weight  of  the  tender  upon 
the  engines,  the  axle  being  in  front  of 
the  fire-box,  preventing  any  such  ar- 
rangement. This  engine,  we  are  now 
informed,  is  making  the  regular  trips, 
though  a full  load  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cars. 
The  greatest  load,  as  yet,  drawn  by  it 
over  the  road  was  119  tons,  gross 


weight,  in  22  cars.  The  engineer  con- 
fidently expects  to  draw  150  tons,  at 
12  or  15  miles  per  hour.  She  now  usu- 
ally works  with  70  pounds’  pressure  of 
steam.  Mr.  Norris  considers  that  these 
fine  effects  are  owing  to  an  improvement 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  valves,  which 
he  has  attained  after  a long  series  of 
experiments.” 

The  Journal  adds  a note  concerning 
the  road  traversed  and  his  experience 
upon  it,  that  is  pertinent  in  this  con- 
nection, although  foreign  to  the  main 
subject  he  has  set  out  to  discuss  : “ The 
party  again  embarked,  after  examining 
the  workshops,  and  proceeded  to  Paoli 
to  breakfast,  and  thence  to  Lancaster, 
the  engine  conveying  at  the  same  time 
a number  of  freight-cars.  The  unfort- 
unate location  of  this  road  is  very 
evident ; frequent  short  curves  are  in- 
troduced so  uniformly  that  it  would  be 
supposed  that  such  a location  \Vas  to  be 
preferred  to  a direct  one.  Having  a 
desire  to  witness  during  the  passage  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  most 
beautiful,  we  seated  ourselves  on  the 
outside,  but  alas  ! we  were  obliged  to 
recall  our  practice  of  ducking  the  head, 
acquired  on  the  Erie  canal.  In  trans 
verse  bridges  this  may  be  excused,  but 
in  viaducts  for  the  railroad  itself,  if 
this  must  be  covered,  we  see  no  reason 
for  leaving  not  more  than  a foot  clear- 
ance from  the  top  of  the  cars.  The 
locomotive  bows  its  chimney  head  most 
respectfully  to  everyone  of  the  bridges  ; 
meanwhile  the  smoke,  unstrained  of  its 
sparks,  fills  the  small  space  left  and 
most  effectually  dredges  the  passenger. 
The  practice  of  using  but  three  rails 
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for  two  tracks  is  most  villainous,  espe- 
cially as  the  bridges  are  covered.” 

That  many  errors  were  committed, 
and  many  ideas  advanced  that  were 
altogether  impracticable  when  reduced 
to  operation,  in  the  early  days  of  rail 
road  construction,  was  altogether  nat- 
ural, in  view  of  the  small  amount  of 
knowledge  the  engineers  of  the  day  pos- 
sessed in  that  direction.  It  was,  as  Mr. 
Jervis  says,*  an  “ almost  unknown 
service  they  were  expected  to  perform.” 
Among  the  numerous  devices  alluded  to 
by  this  eminent  engineer,  in  connection 
with  the  above,  was  the  railway  to  be 
built  on  the  pannier  or  single  rail  plan, 
with  the  load  suspended  on  each  side — 
an  arrangement  especially  urged  upon 
the  timber  districts,  where  trees  were  to 
be  cut  off  at  a suitable  height  and  the 
stumps  to  be  used  as  supports  for  the 
rail.  “ Singular  as  this  now  appears,” 
says  Jervis,  “I  knew  a board  of  direc- 
tors to  go  to  the  expense  of  fitting  up 
a piece  of  railway  and  a pair  of  pannier 
cars  to  try  the  experiment  of  its  work- 
ing, and  their  engineer  had  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  them  to  abandon 
the  plan.”  The  construction  of  one 
railroad  of  importance  was  commenced, 
and  one  section  actually  laid  and  placed 
in  operation,  with  the  flanges  of  the 
carriage  wheels  on  the  outside  of  the 
rails.  “ Locomotive-engines  were  made 
with  joints  in  their  machinery,  so  as  to 
be  borne  by  two  wagons,  or  trucks,  con- 
nected together  by  a movable  joint  so 
that  each  truck  would  take  its  own  line 
on  the  rail,  while  the  machinery  of  the 
engine  would  move  on  the  curved  rail, 


by  means  of  its  movable  joints.  The 
anti-friction  car  was  introduced  at  an 
early  day,  and  for  a time  was,  with  many, 
a favorite.  All  these  were  presented  by 
men  of  talent  who  had  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  The  atmos- 
pheric railway  had,  at  one  time,  a great 
run  of  popularity — was  advocated  by 
distinguished  engineers,  and  several 
railways  were  constructed  in  England 
on  this  plan.  These  instances  are  men- 
tioned as  reminiscences,  not  having  on 
trial  met  the  requirements  of  railways.” 

In  this  limbo  of  discarded  railroad 
ideas  may,  perhaps,  be  found  the  loco- 
motive of  that  New  Jersey  genius  who, 
in  December,  1836,  announced  through 
the  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  Enquirer , 
that  he  had  completed  an  engine  that 
would  altogether  do  away  with  steam. 
His  power  was  to  be  furnished  altogether 
by  springs,  of  which  his  locomotive 
possessed  some  five  hundred. 

Yet  another  of  the  many  devices  by 
which  engineering  and  mechanical  feats, 
in  connection  with  the  railroad,  were  to 
be  accomplished,  of  which  nothing  ever 
came,  was  heard  of  early  in  1839,  when 
a London,  England,  newspaperf  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  one  Kollman, 
who  was  exhibiting  a model  of  his  engine 
and  road  at  a house  in  Carlisle  street  of 
that  great  city.  Although  no  description 
of  his  models  has  been  furnished,  we  are 
told  that  they  had  been  manufactured 
at  a cost  of  ^300,  and  that  these  great 
results  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  new 
system  : 

The  engines  and  trains  cannot  possi- 
bly get  off  the  railway  or  upset. 

Niles’  Register,’ Vol.  LVI.,  April  6,  1839,  p.  83. 


Railway  Property,’  New  York,  1861,  p.  27. 
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They  can  run  on  any  required  curve 
with  speed,  safety  and  minimum  degree 
of  friction. 

They  can  ascend  and  descend  all 
acclivities  that  can  be  required  in  rail- 
ways, and  with  speed  and  convenience. 

They  are  relieved  of  all  the  dead 
weight  rendered  necessary  by  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  are  no  heavier  than  is 
required  to  bear  the  load  of  goods  and 
passengers. 

The  carriage  bodies  and  weight  will 
be  almost  on  the  ground. 

They  will  be  less  expensive  than  those 
at  present  in  use  ; and  the  immense  ex- 
penditure of  tunneling,  embankments, 
cuttings,  etc.,  will  be  entirely  avoided. 

The  repairs  of  the  railways,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  engines  and  trains,  will 
be  much  less  expensive  than  those  now 
in  use. 

The  inconvenience  and  enormous 
outlay  of  cutting  through  parks  or  other 
peculiarly  situated  property  are  avoided 
by  the  power  of  giving  the  line  any  de- 
sired direction. 

Yet  another  scheme  for  the  supplant- 
ing of  steam  was  on  exhibition  in  En- 
gland, a few  months  later,  in  the  shape 
of  Clegg’s  atmospheric  railways,  upon 
exhibition,  by  models,  at  Southwark. 
The  principle  involved  was  that  of  pro- 
pelling carriages  by  means  of  exhaust- 
ing a tube  laid  down  the  line  of  road  to 
be  traversed.  The  tube  being  exhausted 
by  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  models, 
the  leading  one  having  a piston  which 
forced  open  the  valve  of  the  tube,  pro- 
ceeded at  a rate  of  extreme  velocity 
along  the  line  a distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  rods,  the  ascent  being  one  foot  in 


thirty.  The  models  were  well  laden, 
each  carrying  two  men,  with  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  ballast  dispersed 
over  the  whole.  A number  of  members 
of  parliament,  railway  directors,  engi- 
neers, etc.,  were  present,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  “ the  machinery  appeared 
to  give  satisfaction.” 

In  January,  1839,  the  United  States 
Gazette  announces  that  a young  man  of 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  in- 
vented a mode  of  changing  the  switch 
on  the  “ turn-out  ” of  a railroad,  by 
which  all  accidents  may  be  avoided. 
The  management  was  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  engineer  while  on  the  engine, 
and  there  was  to  be  no  necessity  for 
switchmen,  “ so  that  if  the  railroad  is 
in  order,  the  engineer  may  direct  the 
train  of  cars  either  way  at  full  speed, 
without  the  least  danger  of  accident. 
A small  wheel,  disposable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  engineer,  touches  a bar  before 
the  switch  is  reached  and  immediately 
the  track  is  opened  to  the  direction  de- 
sired.” 

In  1837  a locomotive  was  built  at  the 
Norris  works,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Aus- 
trian government,  and  was  found,  on 
trial,  to  fully  meet  all  the  tests  required 
of  it. 

“ Among  the  developments  of  the 
railroad  enterprise  of  this  period  (1839),” 
says  an  authority  from  which  we  have 
heretofore  quoted,*  “is  the  interesting 
fact  that  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Vail  & Hufty 
of  Philadelphia  received  this  year  appli- 
cations from  railroad  companies  in  En- 
gland for  a supply  of  locomotives  from 
their  establishment.” 

*'  American  Manufactures,’  Vol.  II.,  p.  416. 
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Yet  another  marked  triumph  for  the 
American  built  engine  abroad  was  re- 
corded in  the  summer  of  1839,  when  one 
of  the  Norris  make  was  placed  at  special 
test  in  England,  and  declared  victor  be- 
yond question.  A contract  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  Birmingham  & 
Gloucester  Railway  company  and  Mr. 
Norris  of  the  Philadelphia  works,  for  a 
supply  of  locomotives  for  that  railway. 
The  contract  was  conditional  on  the  first 
engine  delivered  performing  all  the 
work  agreed  upon.  “ As  much  inter- 
est,” says  the  London  Morning  Journal 
of  June  1,  “has  been  felt  in  this  country 
with  reference  to  the  contract,  and  as 
some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  representations  made 
respecting  these  engines,  we  have 
pleasure  in  giving  the  following  partic- 
ulars as  to  the  engine  sent  over  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  the  work 
it  has  actually  performed  on  the  Grand 
Junction  railway  in  conformity  with  the 
agreement  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

“ The  e England  ’ weighs  about  eight 
tons,  without  water  or  fuel  ; she  is  built 
much  lower  and  smaller  than  the  en- 
gines commonly  in  use  here,  and  has 
six  wheels,  the  driving  pair  being  four 
feet  in  diameter.  The  cylinders  are 
ten  and  a half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  enclosed  in  proper  cases  to  prevent 
radiation,  the  stroke  eighteen  inches. 
The  machinery  is  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, and  consists  of  a much 
smaller  number  of  parts  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see.  The  cylinders 
are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  frame- 
work, which  allows  the  advantage  of 
a straight  axle  ; and  the  general  appear- 


ance of  the  engine  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  old  ‘ Rocket’  engine  than 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  engine  is  got  up  in  a most  superior 
style  and  finished,  even  to  the  most  mi- 
nute particular,  in  a very  beautiful  and 
workman-like  manner,  every  part  hav- 
ing been  executed  with  perfect  accuracy, 
by  means  of  self-acting  machinery.  . . 

“ The  task  undertaken  to  be  per- 
formed by.  the  ‘ England  ’ was  to  run 
from  Birmingham  to  Warrington,  four- 
teen journeys  each  way,  carrying  one 
hundred  tons,  in  the  gross,  and  perform- 
ing the  distance,  eighty  miles,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  which 
the  engine  has  accomplished  consider- 
ably within  the  specified  time  of  four 
hours  ; the  average  time  having  been 
about  three  hours  fifty  minutes,  or  the 
actual  running  time,  without  stoppages, 
from  three  hours  nine  minutes  to  three 
hours  nineteen  minutes.  On  one  oc- 
casion, it  is  stated  that  the  engine 
brought  into  Birmingham  the  enormous 
load  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  tons, 
drawing  it  up  the  inclined  planes  without 
any  assistance  ; and  on  no  occasion 
has  it  failed  to  perform  the  required 
duty,  nor  has  the  least  derangement  of 
any  part  of  the  machinery  taken  place.” 

The  endeavor  of  the  canal  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  railroad  to  the  last  was 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  on  the 
Forth  & Clyde  canal,  Scotland,  in 
1839,  where  a railroad  was  built  along 
the  canal  and  a locomotive  upon  it  set 
to  towing  boats.  A speed  of  eighteen 
miles  an  hour  was  attained.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  feat,  an  American 
newspaper,  the  Alexandria  Gazette  of 
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October,  said  : “ It  is  an  error  to  say 

that  the  new  experiment  which  has 
lately  been  tried  on  a canal  in  Scotland, 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  a locomotive  - 
steam-engine  on  its  banks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propelling  passenger  and  freight 
boats,  has  never  been  thought  of  before. 
We  understand  that  it  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  attention  with  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Chesapeake 
& Ohio  canal,  who  have  cohsulted  to- 
gether with  regard  to  the  matter,  al- 
though no  actual  practical  efforts  have 
ever  been  made  in  this  country  to  test 
the  business.  It  must  strike  everyone, 
however,  that  if  the  experiments  re- 
cently tried  fully  succeed,  and  the  use 
of  locomotives  should  be  adopted  along 
the  towing  paths  of  canals,  nowhere 
could  they  be  used  to  greater  advantage 
than  along  the  line  of  the  Alexandria 
canal,  which  is  without  a single  lock  to 
impede  or  delay  the  engine.  We  trust 
that  this  subject  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  because  we  consider  it  important  in 
every  point  of  view.  We  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  but  what,  ultimately, 
canal  navigation,  even  in  point  of  ex- 
pedition and  celerity,  will  surpass  rail- 
road transportation.” 

Before  departing  from  this  branch  of 
our  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
hurried  summary  of  the  main  patented 
inventions  relating  to  steam  and  rail- 
roads between  the  years  1838  and  1850,* 

*The  following  general  summary  of  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June, 
1850,  is  from  the  United  States  census  report : 


No  of  Value  of 

Man.  Estab.  Capital.  Product. 

Railroad  cars 41  $896,015  $2,493,558 

Locomotives 3 445,000  680,000 


our  record  having  been  already  brought 
up  to  the  date  first  named. 

In  1838  a patent  was  issued  to 
George  C.  Lobdell  of  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, for  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  making  cast-iron  car-wheels  ; to 
Joseph  Harrison,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  *for 
an  improvement  in  railroad-cars,  car- 
riages and  axles ; to  Nathaniel  Bos- 
worth,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  constructing 
steam-engines  ; in  1839,  to  Moncure 
Robinson,  Philadelphia,  for  a chair 
having  a shoulder  on  one  side  only,  for 
railroads  ; to  Cadwalader  Evans,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  improvements  in  steam-boil- 
ers and  apparatus  to  prevent  explo- 
sions thereof;  to  Jacob  D.  Custer, 
Norristown.  Pennsylvania,  for  reversing 
the  motion  of  steam-engines  ; to  George 
S.  Griggs,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
for  a self-acting  brake  for  railroad-cars. 
From  1840  to  1850,  without  further 
specification,  a combined  canal  and 
railroad,  by  S.  S.  Walley  of  Charles- 
town, Massachusetts ; a compound 
break-joint  railroad  rail,  by  B.  A.  La- 
trobe,  Baltimore  ; machinery  for  as- 
cending and  descending  inclined  planes, 
by  George  H.  Sellers  of  Philadelphia  ; 
for  the  same,  by  locomotives,  by  Ezra 
Coleman  of  Philadelphia;  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  railroad 
carriages,  by  Charles  Davenport  and 
Alfred  Bridges  of  Cambridgeport,  Mas- 
sachusetts ; improvements  in  the  axles 
of  cars,  by  P.  and  W.  C.  Allison  of 
Philadelphia  ; improvements  in  cast- 
iron  car-wheels,  by  Asa  Whitney  of 
Philadelphia ; corrugated  cast-iron 
wheels,  by  Anson  Atwood  of  Troy,  New 
York  ; a metallic  India  rubber  and  pneu- 
matic car  spring,  by  Fowler  M.  Ray  of 
New  York.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[ To  be  continued.  ] 
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THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 
LEWIS  H.  MEYER. 


Lewis  H.  Meyer  has  been  of  late  years 
so  prominently  identified  with  the  railroad 
interests  of  America  that  his  record  finds 
a fitting  place  in  this  connection.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  a resident  of  Staten 
Island,  he  is  widely  known  in  social  and 
business  circles  of  New  York,  while  his 
railroad  connections  have  given  him  a 
wide  celebrity  through  the  west.  He  was 
born  in  October,  1815,  at  the  free  Hanse, 
city  of  Bremen,  the  only  son  of  Theodore 
Meyer,  a prominent  importer  and  ship- 
owner of  New  York,  who  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  son’s  birth,  engaged  in  operating  a 
line  of  packets  between  that  city  and  Bre- 
men. When  but  five  months  of  age  the 
son  was  brought  to  America  on  a ship 
under  command  of  Captain  (afterwards 
Commodore)  Perry,  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie, 
who  was  then  in  his  father’s  employ.  The 
passage  was  accomplished  in  the  extraor- 
dinary short  period  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  days,  or  twenty-one  days’  less  time 
than  had  been  occupied  in  any  previous 
voyage,  a rate  of  speed  which  Mr.  Meyer’s 
grandfather  attributed  to  reckless  sailing. 

The  youth  attended  school  in  New  York 
city  until  1828,  when  he  again  crossed  the 
ocean,  remaining  in  Bremen  until  1836. 
While  there  he  concluded  his  course  as  a 
student,  and  then  remained  for  some 
time  as  an  apprentice  in  a mercantile 
office  in  that  city.  In  1836  or  1837, 
soon  after  the  great  fire,  he  was  again 
ordered  home  to  New  York,  to  enter  his 
father’s  office,  the  business  then  being 
conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Meyer 
& Hupeden.  In  1840  the  young  man 


became  a partner  in  the  house,  the  name 
of  the  firm  being  changed  to  Meyer, 
Hupeden  & Co.  Owing  to  deaths  and 
withdrawals  the  firm  changed  successively 
to  Theodore  Meyer,  Sons  & Co.,  Meyer, 
Schoene  & Co.  and  Meyer  & Stucken. 
The  firm  last  named  did  a heavy  import- 
ing business  in  New  York,  and  had 
branches  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile, 
from  which  point  it  did  a heavy  export 
business  in  cotton,  etc. 

This  house  was  among  the  first  to  draw 
the  attention  of  European  capitalists,  and 
especially  of  those  of  the  continent,  to 
investments  in  American  securities.  The 
firm  was  dissolved  in  1857,  and  Mr.  L. 
H.  Meyer  continued  in  business  alone. 
The  crisis  of  1857  and  its  consequences 
caused  severe  losses  on  the  investments 
made  through  Meyer  & Stucken,  and  Mr. 
Meyer  returned  from  Europe  in  1858,  and 
set  earnestly  to  work  to  save  his  friends 
wherever  he  could.  His  matchless  en- 
ergy, thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  great  financial  ability  were  enlisted  in 
the  cause  which  he  advocated,  and  results 
were  soon  apparent — repudiating  cities 
and  counties  were  held  to  account,  and 
railroads  foreclosed  and  reorganized, 
Mr.  Meyer’s  first  experience  in  this  line 
of  active  operations  was  in  connection 
with  the  Milwaukee  & Mississippi  rail- 
road, reorganized  as  the  Milwaukee  & 
Prairie  DuChien.  In  connection  with 
Von  Hoffman,  Schall,  Rusch  and  others, 
he  formed  committees,  with  whom  Euro- 
pean bondholders  concentrated  their 
bonds.  Mr.  Meyer  was  elected  chairman 
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of  several  of  these  committees  or  boards 
of  trustees,  and  as  such  foreclosed  the 
Milwaukee  & Mississippi  and  the  Chicago 
& Mississippi.  As  representative  of  these 
foreign  bondholders,  and  backed  and 
assisted  by  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  L.  Von  Hoff- 
man, Charles  Moran  and  William  Schall, 
Mr.  Meyer  obtained  a receiver  for  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & Chicago,  and 
Messrs.  Lanier,  Meyer,  Tilden,  Thom- 
son and  Hanna  were  appointed  trustees  to 
reorganize  and  foreclose  the  Fort  Wayne, 
and  after  foreclosure  they  had  to  hold 
and  operate  the  line  for  two  years  as 
.trustees,  until  the  property  could  be  placed 
in  proper  condition  and  the  needed  legisla- 
tion secured.  The  operations  of  fore- 
closure and  settlement  of  the  various 
lines  were  so  successful,  that  as  a con- 
sequence Mr.  Meyer  was,  in  one  way  or 
another,  concerned  as  representative  of 
unfortunate  bondholders  in  almost  every 
case  of  foreclosure  and  reorganization 
during  those  years,  and  even  later  was 
consulted  and  employed  by  foreign  bond- 
holders in  many  cases  where  his  house 
had  never  recommended  the  bonds. 

Naturally,  as  Mr.  Meyer  very  earnestly 
and  honestly  worked  for  the  protection  of 
and  making  whole  his  friends  who  had 
invested  under  his  advice,  he  secured  a 
great  deal  of  enmity,  and  was  at  first,  by  the 
representations  of  those  he  had  opposed, 
deemed  a general  railroad  wrecker.  J unior 
interests,  however,  gradually  discovered 
that  Mr.  Meyer,  while  insisting  on  protect- 
ing his  friends  and  their  prior  claims, 
never  injured  or  set  back  junior  claims 
more  than  was  unavoidably  necessary,  and 
his  title  changed  gradually  from  a “rail- 
road wrecker”  to  a “ railroad  doctor.” 


In  the  early  suits,  frequently  in  state 
courts,  the  strong  local  feeling,  the 
inexperience  of  local  judges  in  railroad 
law,  etc.,  made  progress  exceedingly  slow 
and  difficult,  and  the  representative  of 
foreign  or  non-resident  bondholders  was 
looked  upon  in  the  then  western  states 
almost  as  robbers  who  came  to  ruin  the 
shareholder  and  local  creditor,  and  Mr. 
Meyer  had  many  disagreeable  experiences 
when  he  went  west,  and  attended  as  the 
cases  came  up  in  court.  Such  experience 
never  caused  him  to  hesitate,  and  by 
degrees,  as  he  became  better  known  and 
understood,  he  was  no  longer  deemed  an 
enemy,  but  rather  a friend  and  helper  to 
bring  things  into  shape  and  save  all  in- 
terests as  far  as  justice  and  equity  would 
allow. 

Judge  Samuel  Hanna  and  Joseph  K. 
Edgerton  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  both 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  & Chicago  railroad, 
met  Mr.  Meyer  at  Cleveland,  when  he 
went  west  to  place  the  line  in  the  hands 
of  a receiver,  and  acted  very  honest  and 
straightforward  ; and  because  of  their 
course,  and  from  the  repudiatory  course 
pursued  by  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny,  Mr.  Meyer  was  led  to  use  his 
influence  to  have  the  main  shops  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  & Chicago  moved  to  Fort 
Wayne. 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Meyer’s 
hard  work  induced  European  investors  to 
frequently  stipulate  that  he  should  be  made 
trustee  under  the  mortgages  which  secured 
new  issues  of  bonds,  or  that  he  should  be 
substituted  for  other  trustees  who  had  from 
death  or  other  causes  become  unable  to 
act.  He  was  very  fortunate  as  to  his 
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associations  or  selection  of  men  with  whom 
he  worked  out  his  various  tasks.  James 
Clinton  Spencer,  now  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  North- 
ern and  consulting  engineer  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  & Chicago,  was  the 
first  railroad  man  on  whom  Mr.  Meyer 
perfectly  relied,  and  whose  advice  he  fre- 
quently sought.  As  a general  thing  he 
showed  little  confidence  in  railroad  men, 
and  was  mostly  inclined  to  shun  all  con- 
tracts and  agreements,  preferring  to  stand 
free  and  unbound,  and  deal  with  others  as 
he  found  them  dealing  by  him.  He  cer- 
tainly ever  refused  to  enter  into  contracts 
or  agreements  with  anyone  he  had  no 
confidence  in. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Meyer’s  railroad  con- 
nections more  in  detail,  we  find  him  a 
trustee  under  the  Davenport  & North- 
western railroad  first  mortgage,  where  he 
foreclosed  the  same,  and  was  its  president 
until  the  line  was  sold  to  the  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul.  He  was  trustee  under  the 
Alabama  & Tennessee  railroad  bonds,  and 
foreclosed  the  same  as  part  of  the  Selma, 
Rome  & Dalton ; trustee  under  the 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  first  mortgage  and 
consolidated  mortgage,  and  foreclosed  and 
sold  the  same  jointly,  with  John  A. 
Stewart,  his  co-trustee  under  the  consoli- 
dated mortgage ; trustee  under  the 
Mexican  National  railroad  first  mortgage, 
and,  owing  to  the  resignation  of 
his  co-trustee,  A.  H.  Green,  alone 
foreclosed  and  sold  out  that  line. 
He  represented  the  Atlantic  & Great 
Western  bondholders  and  foreclosed  said 
line.  Jay  Gould  and  the  New  York  & 
Erie  accountants  will,  perhaps,  remember 
how  Mr.  Meyer’s  receiver  of  the  Atlantic 
15 


& Great  Western,  ex-Judge  Reuben 
Hitchcock,  kept  separate  accounts  and 
vouchers,  and  made  “ Erie  ” correct  the 
accounts  it  kept  under  the  receiver’s  lease 
or  running  arrangement. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  also  chairman  of  the 
bondholders’  committee  on  Kansas 
Pacific  foreclosure  ; and  Jay  Gould  no 
doubt  remembers  how  little  his  treachery 
toward  Henry  Villard  availed  him,  and 
how  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  come 
to  Mr.  Meyer’s  terms.  In  all  his  opera- 
tions, Mr.  Meyer  employed  the  best  legal 
talent  that  was  to  be  secured,  retaining 
such  men  as  Henry  Stanberry,  Hocking 
H.  Hunter,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  C.  F. 
Southmead,  Finches,  Lvnde  & Miller, 
Otis  & Adams  and  others  of  like  character 
and  standing. 

A sample  of  this  great  railroad  “ doc- 
tor’s ” sure  and  expeditious  method  of 
work  may  be  given  here,  as  illustrating  the 
business  promptness  and  sagacity  of  his 
methods : The  Chicago  & Mississippi 

railroad  had  failed  and  had  been  involved 
in  litigation  for  several  years,  and  matters 
looked  desperate.  The  affairs  of  the  line 
were  not  only  so  much  entangled,  but  so 
badly  mixed  that  respectable  men  of 
average  courage  disliked  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Meyer  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  trustees  representing  the 
bondholders  ; in  July  he  called  in  eleven 
million  old  securities  ; foreclosed,  sold  out 
the  road  under  Samuel  J.  Tilden’s  guid- 
ance ; bought  in  the  same  and  issued  new 
securities  by  the  following  February,  be- 
sides raising  $600,000  to  free  the  line  from 
its  local  preferred  labor  creditors  and 
mechanics’  liens, so  as  to  put  it  in  condition 
to  be  run  over  without  necessitating 
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getting  the  train  off  the  track.  This  road 
is  now  the  prosperous  and  powerful 
Chicago  & Alton.  In  summary  of  the 
railroad  life  and  labors  of  Lewis  H.  Meyer, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  one  way  or  another, 
as  agent  for  bondholders,  trustee  under 
mortgage,  reorganizer,  director,  president 
or  receiver,  he  has  also  been  connected  with 
the  following  roads,  viz.:  Missouri,  Kansas 
& Texas,  North  Missouri,  Erie,  Florida  rail- 
road, Buffalo  & New  York  City,  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western,  Ohio  Central,  Scioto 
& Hocking  Valley,  New  Orleans,  Mobile 
& Texas,  Utah  & Pleasant  Valley,  Steu- 
benville & Indiana,  Lawrenceburgh  & 
Upper  Mississippi,  Cairo  & St.  Louis,  Pa- 
ducah & Memphis,  Elizabeth  & Paducah, 
Marietta  & Cincinnati,  Staten  Island, 
Covington  & Lexington,  New  Albany  &, 
Salem,  Massillon  & Cleveland,  McGregor 
Western,  Lawrence  railroad,  New  Castle 
& Beaver  Valley,  Cincinnati,  Wilmington 
& Zanesville,  New  York  & Oswego  Mid- 
land, Akron  Branch. 

He  is  reported  to  have  had  charge,  at 
one  time,  of  matters  involving  over  seventy 
suits  against  defaulting  cities  and  counties 
and  broken  down  railroads. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  railroad 
connections,  and  with  the  many  chances 
thus  opened  before  him,  Mr.  Meyer  was 


never  known  to  speculate  and  never  dealt 
in  any  securities  which  he  represented  as 
trustee  for  unfortunate  creditors.  He 
was  ever,  and  is  ever,  strict  in  his  honesty, 
and  determined  that  straightforwardness 
and  integrity  shall  be  exercised  by  others  ; 
and  one  of  the  stories  told  with  pleasure 
and  appreciation  in  Wall  street,  is  of  the 
determination  of  Mr.  Meyer  in  the  only 
negotiation  ever  had  with  Jay  Gould, 
when  he  refused  to  treat  until  Gould  had 
deposited  over  a million  and  a quarter  dol- 
lars in  cash  as  security  money  with  the 
United  States  Trust  company,  and  there 
then  was  no  disappointment  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  the  organizer  of  the 
Staten  Island  Savings  bank,  and  was  for 
ten  years  its  president.  He  has  ever  shown 
a commendable  public  spirit  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  his  chosen  home,  his 
residence  being  one  of  the  finest  upon  the 
island.  Cultured,  approachable,  well 
versed  in  the  way  of  the  world,  and  with 
natural  qualities  of  a high  order  heightened 
and  improved  by  observations  and  ex- 
tensive travel  upon  the  continents,  he 
engages  and  retains  the  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  well 
deserves  the  high  position  in  the  public 
esteem  that  has  been  his  for  so  long. 


E.  H.  VIRGIL. 


The  record  of  the  rise  and  advance- 
ment of  the  express  business  of  America 
— and  especially  of  the  National  Ex- 
press company — and  the  life-history  of 
E.  H.  Virgil  are  so  inseparably  con- 
nected that  one  cannot  be  well  described 


without  reference  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Virgil  is  a descendant  of  a well-known 
New  England  family,  having  been  born 
in  Egremont,  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  September  26,  1808.  When 
he  was  yet  an  infant  his  parents  removed 
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to  New  York  state,  and  after  a change 
or  so  of  locations  settled  in  Union 
Square,  Oswego  county.  Although  em- 
ployed for  a portion  of  his  boyhood 
upon  the  home  farm,  his  aspirations 
were  toward  a more  active  occupation, 
and  as  the  stage-coach  was,  in  those 
days,  prior  to  the  railroad,  the  great 
means  of  public  traveling,  he  was  filled 
with  a boy’s  natural  ambition  to  handle 
the  reins  from  the  high  seat  of  one  of 
those  vehicles.  Perfecting  himself  in 
an  art  that  required  a proper  propor- 
tion of  judgment,  skill  and  courage,  he 
was  given  a place  when  but  nineteen 
years  of  age  and  sent  over  the  route 
from  Auburn  to  Geneva  via  Seneca 
Falls.  He  remained  in  this  position 
one  year  and  during  the  two  succeeding 
years  drove  over  every  stage  route 
between  Albany  and  Geneva.  He 
temporarily  relinquished  stage  driving 
in  1830  and  assumed  the  duties  of  clerk 
in  the  office  of  Thorpe  & Sprague,  stage 
proprietors  at  Albany.  He  there  re- 
mained until  the  partial  completion  of 
the  Mohawk  & Hudson  railroad  in  1832, 
when  he  obtained  employment  on  the 
railroad  at  that  time  in  operation  be- 
tween Albany  and  Schenectady.  In 
1833  he  resumed  his  old  business  and 
continued  therein  until  1835,  his  last 
experience  as  a driver  being  between 
New  York  city  and  Yonkers.  He  then 
became  a clerk  in  the  office  of  Baktr  & 
Walker  at  Albany,  where  he  remained 
until  June,  1842. 

In  August,  1841,  William  F.  Harnden 
established  an  express  line  between 
Boston  and  Albany,  the  first  trip  as 
messenger  being  made  by  John  A.  Pul- 


len, who  traveled  from  Boston  to  Chat- 
ham by  rail  and  thence  by  stage  to 
Albany.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Pullen’s  first  appearance  in  Albany 
that  Mr.  Virgil  became  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  he  could  make  it  profitable 
by  becoming  an  expressman.  After 
some  careful  inquiry  and  deliberation 
he  determined  to  establish  a route  be- 
tween Albany  and  Montreal.  But  as 
his  term  of  employment  with  the  stage 
company  would  not  terminate  until 
June,  1842,  and  as  he  could  not  obtain 
a release,  he  interested  Samuel  Jacobs 
of  Albany  in  the  matter,  and  the  latter 
in  December,  1841,  made  the  initial 
trip  between  the  points  named,  going 
all  the  way  by  stage.  The  trip  caused 
discouragement  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  who 
returned  and  reported  a,  loss  of 
forty  dollars  as  the  difference  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenses.  Another 
trip  was  made  by  Mr.  Jacobs  in 
January,  1842,  who  returned  upon 
this  occasion  considerably  encouraged, 
wishing  Mr.  Virgil  to  go  upon  the  road, 
and  declaring  that  the  more  frequent 
the  communication  the  more  popular 
would  the  idea  become  and  the  enter- 
prise more  sure  of  success.  On  Mr. 
Jacobs’  third  trip  to  Montreal  he  carried 
with  him  a small  trunk  in  addition  to 
the  carpet-bag  he  had  taken *on  previous 
occasions — his  total  effects  on  his  trip 
south  consisting  of  four  small  money 
packages,  destined  for  Troy. 

Mr.  Virgil,  upon  his  experimental 
trip,  left  Albany  on  June  30,  1842.  The 
first  regular  agency  was  established  in 
the  fall  of  1842,  at  Castleton,  Vermont. 
Messrs.  Virgil  and  Jacobs  continued 
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together  until  February,  1842,  when  the 
last  named  became  discouraged  and 
withdrew,  his  place  being  taken  by  a 
Mr.  Howard,  who  also  withdrew  at  the 
end  of  eight  months,  his  interest  being 
purchased  by  H.  F.  Rice.  This  new 
firm  then  pushed  forward  with  new 
enterprise  and  extended  their  routes  to 
New  York  city,  but  did  not  do  any 
local  business  between  Troy,  Albany 
and  New  York.  In  the  winter  of  1846 
they  secured  the  services  of  John  O. 
Grady  and  Charles  P.  Geer,  with  which 
addition  they  were  able  to  make  weekly 
trips  between  Montreal  and  New  York, 
covering  all  points  on  both  sides  of 
Lake  Champlain.  By  1847  the  business 
had  grown  so  large  that  a superinten- 
dent was  required,  and  Mr.  Virgil  there- 
fore retired  from  the  road  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  that  position.  Head- 
quarters were  removed  to  Troy,  New 
York,  and  were  thereafter  there  re- 
tained. From .1847  to  1850  there  was 
no  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  company^ 
the  firm  yet  being  Virgil  & Rice.  In 
1850  they  consolidated  with  Mr.  Pullen, 
who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  express  business  to 
Mr.  Virgil.  Mr.  Pullen  left  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Harnden,  for  whom  he  was  act- 
ing as  messenger  on  the  Boston  & 
Albany  road,  and  in  1842,  in  connec- 
tion with  a Mr.  Copp,  started  in  the 
business  between  Troy  and  New  York. 
They  also  acted  as  messengers  for 
Messrs.  Pomeroy  & Wells,  who  had 
established  an  express  between  New 
York,  Albany  and  the  west.  After  the 
consolidation  with  Mr.  Pullen  in  1850, 
the  firm  was  known  as  Pullen,  Virgil  & 


Company.  There  was  no  further  change 
of  general  interest  until  1853,  except 
that  the  railroad  was  completed  through 
from  New  York  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  and  staging  therefore  abandoned. 
In  1853  one  half  of  the  firm’s  interest 
was  purchased  by  Johnston  Livingston, 
D.  N.  Barney  and  Colonel  McKay,  at 
which  time  they  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Express  company, 
with  Mr.  Barney  as  president  and  Mr. 
Virgil  as  general  superintendent. 

The  business  of  the  company  and  the 
importance  of  that  business  grew  year 
by  year  until  it  became  one  of  the  great 
commercial  enterprises  of  the  east  and 
attained  the  great  proportions  it  after- 
wards assumed,  proving  itself  a public 
benefactor  in  many  ways.  From  one 
office  at  each  end  of  the  line,  and  trips 
made  semi-monthly  under  great  diffi- 
culties, it  grew  until  it  required  for  the 
transaction  of  its  local  and  general 
business  some  five  hundred  men  as 
messengers  on  boats  and  trains,  as 
agents  and  clerks  in  the  offices,  and  as 
drivers,  making  daily  and  hourly  trips 
between  important  points,  delivering 
consignments  representing  vast  wealth 
and  taking  especial  care  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  and  valuables.  Its  routes 
extend  through  portions  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  Quebec, 
with  principal  offices  at  New  York, 
Albany,  Troy,  Saratoga,  Plattsburgh, 
Binghampton,  North  Adams,  Rutland, 
Burlington,  St.  Albans,  St.  Johns  and 
Montreal.  It  indeed  stands  preemi- 
nent as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments 
a man  can  rear  to  himself  to  perpetuate 
the  results  of  indomitable  courage,  per- 
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severance  and  business  ability,  and  to 
E.  H.  Virgil  belongs  the  chief  credit  of 
its  existence.  He  conceived  the  idea 
that  practically  led  to  its  creation  in  its 
present  form,  enlisted  his  personal 
skill  and  courage  in  the  undertaking 
and  succeeded  in  the  face  of  obstacles 


that  to  almost  any  other  man  would 
have  seemed  insurmountable.  He  gave 
of  his  faith  and  his  works,  and  it  is  but 
fitting  that  he  should  receive  the  honor 
of  the  success  that  has  crowned  the 
achievement. 


URI  GILBERT. 


Yet  another  example  of  American 
youth  who  commenced  in  a humble 
position  and  worked  his  way  onward  by 
successive  stages  to  a wide  usefulness 
and  honorable  position,  can  be  found  in 
the  career  of  the  late  Honorable  Uri 
Gilbert,  president  of  the  Gilbert  Car 
Manufacturing  company,  and  mayor  of 
Troy,  New  York.  He  was  born  in 
Northumberland,  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  on  July  io,  1809,  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Gilbert,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
from  Connecticut.  Ambitious  to  advance 
his  interests  by  a proper  application  of 
his  own  efforts,  he  left  home  when 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  went  to  Troy, 
where  he  apprenticed  himself  to  Oras- 
mus  Eaton,  to  learn  the  trade  of  car- 
riage building.  In  1830,  when  out  of 
his  time,  he  became  Mr.  Eaton’s  part- 
ner, under  the  firm  name  of  Eaton  & 
Gilbert.  The  young  man  had  made 
such  honest  and  industrious  application 
in  the  shops  during  the  probationary 
period,  that  he  was  soon  looked  upon  as 
an  expert,  while  the  senior  partner,  who 
had  commenced  business  about  1820, 
was  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  his 
trade,  and  was  noted  far  and  near  as  a 
skilled  and  conscientious  workman. 


The  firm,  thus  balanced  in  ability, 
and  possessing  the  main  essentials  to 
success,  carried  on  their  business  then 
in  the  unpretending  shop  on  Sixth 
street,  on  the  present  site  of  the  Union 
depot.  Their  principal  work  at  this 
time  was  the  building  of  stage-coaches, 
and  the  firm  soon  became  known 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  south  and  west,  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  sources  for  the  supply  of 
this  kind  of  vehicles — the  “•  Troy 
stages”  gaining  an  enviable  reputation 
the  country  over.  From  stage-coach 
making  the  enterprise  was  broadened 
as  the  field  of  transportation  and  travel 
offered  opportunity.  When  street-cars 
drawn  by  horses  were  first  introduced, 
the  firm  took  large  contracts  for  their 
manufacture,  and  furnished  a large  por- 
tion of  those  used  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  other  leading  cities.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  business  soon  became  of 
great  magnitude,  and  the  cars  turned 
out  were  probably  unequaled  for  beauty 
and  durability,  and  became  favorites 
wherever  introduced. 

By  the  end  of  1852  the  business  of 
the  firm  had  entirely  outgrown  its  facili- 
ties, and  works  of  a more  extensive 
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character  became  an  immediate  neces- 
sity. In  February,  1853,  new  shops 
were  accordingly  erected  at  a place 
called  Green  Island,  near  Troy,  and 
this  location,  previously  without  popu- 
lation, was  in  a brief  space  of  time 
transformed  into  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  suburbs  of  that  enterpris- 
ing city.  In  1862  Mr.  Eaton  retired 
from  the  business,  and  in  1864  Walter 
R.  Bush  became  a partner.  In  August 
of  that  year  the  car  works  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  pro- 
prietors, nothing  daunted  by  the  calam- 
ity, immediately  proceeded  to  rebuild 
upon  new  and  improved  principles.  In 
1879  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  a stock 
company,  with  Mr.  Uri  Gilbert  as  pres- 
ident ; W.  R.  Burt,  vice-president  ; W. 
E.  Gilbert,  secretary ; and  E.  G.  Gilbert, 
general  manager. 

The  enterprise  was  conducted  with 
the  same  excellent  results  and  abundant 
returns  under  the  new  form  of  manage- 
ment that  had  been  characteristic  of  the 
old,  and  was  ranked  among  the  greatest 
works  of  that  character  in  the  country. 
At  the  present  time  the  establishment 
covers  eleven  acres  of  ground,  exclusive 
of  streets,  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete manufactories  in  the  world.  The 
facilities  for  transportation,  and  for  the 
receipt  of  immense  quantities  of  coal, 
iron  and  lumber,  are  unsurpassed.  A 
dock  frontage  of  about  seven  hundred 
feet  on  the  Mohawk  basin  furnishes 
easy  communication  with  the  Hudson 
river  and  Erie  canal ; while  the  Rens- 
selaer & Saratoga  railroad,  running 
close  to  the  works,  supplies  accommo- 
dation for  running  cars  on  their  own 


wheels  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  accessible  by  rail.  The 
immense  buildings  of  the  concern  are 
substantial  two-story  brick  structures. 

The  equipment  of  tools  and 
machinery  is  probably  not  surpassed 
in  the  United  States.  The  various 
shops  are  heated  by  steam,  thus 
reducing  the  danger  from  fire  to  a 
minimum.  The  railroad  tracks  con- 
necting the  different  buildings  have 
transfer  tables  for  handling  the  cars  as 
they  progress  toward  completion.  When 
necessary  the  firm  can  find  room  for 
manufacturing  eighty  cars  at  one  time. 
The  multifarious  mechanical  opera:- 
tions  of  the  company  are  carried  on  in 
a dozen  different  departments,  each  of 
which  is  larger  than  many  a respect- 
able manufactory.  Among  those  em- 
ployed are  cabinet  makers,  wood-work- 
ers, moulders,  blacksmiths,  machinists, 
plumbers,  silver-platers,  upholsterers, 
painters,  lantern  makers,  etc.,  the  total 
force  aggregating  one  thousand  men. 

From  the  building  of  coaches  to  that 
of  street-cars  and  from  the  latter  to 
those  destined  for  the  steam  road,  was 
an  easy  step  ; and  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  steam  railroading  in  the  United 
States  this  house  has  been  identified  with 
its  progress.  Its  reputation  for  superior 
work  in  car  building  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  has  penetrated  into  Mexico,  South 
America  and  other  distant  lands.  In 
the  early  days  of  steam  railroading  in 
South  America  the  English  manufac- 
turers nearly  monopolized  the  business 
of  supplying  cars,  but  after  a few  years 
the  American  firm  captured  the  market, 
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and  with  an  exception  now  and  then 
have  supplied  it  continually  ever  since. 
A feature  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany is  building  cars  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  packed  for  foreign  ship- 
ment. Each  hole  and  mortise  is  made 
according  to  a standard  scale,  so  that 
in  case  of  the  loss  of  any  part  of  the  car 
in  transportation,  a duplicate  can  be 
supplied.  Each  piece,  as  well  as  the 
boxes  containing  the  small  iron  work, 
such  as  screws,  bolts,  etc.,  is  numbered 
and  registered  at  the  office  of  the  con- 
cern. The  different  parts  of  as  many  as 
thirty-four  freight-cars,  or  six  passenger- 
coaches,  have  been  shipped  by  the 
firm  in  an  ordinary  canal-boat.  At 
New  York  the  contents  of  canal-boats 
destined  for  foreign  countries  are  trans- 
ferred to  sea-going  vessels. 

The  construction  of  sleeping-cars 
forms  another  important  feature  of  the 
company’s  business.  The  first  of  the 
vehicles  known  as  the  Wagner  cars 
was  built  at  its  works.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  specimens  have  been 
wonders  of  convenience,  elegance 
and  luxury.  The  company  also  built 
the  first  of  the  “ Mann  Boudoir  Cars,” 
and  also  manufactured  the  “ Monarch 
Palace  Parlor  Sleeping-cars.” 

The  manufactures  of  the  company 
have  a range  in  price  from  five  hun- 
dred to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
car  and  are  despatched  to  the  remotest 
countries,  including  Australia  and  India. 

Among  the  patrons  of  the  company 
are  the  leading  railroads  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Gilbert  was  connected 
with  the  business  for  about  sixty  years. 


He  saw  American  railroading  grow  up 
from  a mere  experiment  to  its  present 
wonderful  proportions,  and  he  also  en- 
joyed the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
the  establishment  of  which  he  was  so 
long  the  head  had  kept  pace  with  that 
marvelous  growth. 

Having  spent  nearly  the  whole  period 
of  his  life  in  Troy,  and  being  so  prom- 
inently identified  with  its  growth  and 
prosperity,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  naturally 
revered  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most 
worthy  citizens.  In  politics  he  was 
originally  a Whig,  but  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  he  acted 
with  that  organization.  In  1840  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil and  held  the  position  for  seven 
years.  In  1865  he  was  chosen  mayor 
of  Troy,  and  was  reelected,  serving 
until  1870,  and  giving  his  fellow-citizens 
an  administration  which  is  still  referred 
to  in  unqualified  praise. 

Having  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  in  Troy,  and  being  so  prominently 
identified  with  its  industrial  growth, 
Mr.  Gilbert  naturally  held  a high  rank 
among  its  citizens.  In  everything  per- 
taining to  the  social  and  industrial  wel- 
fare of  the  city  he  took  an  active  and 
heartfelt  interest.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Troy  Young  Men’s 
association,  and  became  its  president. 
In  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy 
he  took  a lively  interest  and  was  one  of 
the  directors  for  a number  of  years.  He 
was  also  a director  in  the  United  Na- 
tional bank  and  in  the  Orphan  asylum 
and  a governor  of  the  Moishall  in- 
firmary. 

The  end  of  the  busy  and  useful  life 
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of  Uri  Gilbert  came  on  June  17,  1888, 
when  he  stood,  as  it  were,  almost  upon 
the  threshold  of  his  eightieth  year.  He 
had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  but  his 
condition  had  recently  shown  some  im- 
provement ; and  a week  before  his 
death  he  went  to  his  summer  residence 
at  Saratoga  Springs.  It  was  thought 
he  was  on  the  road  to  returning  strength, 
but  he  failed  gradually,  and  at  noon  of 
the  day  named,  he  passed  peacefully 
away.  The  great  loss  that  had  befallen 
the  community,  and  the  respect  and 
honor  in  which  the  departed  was  held, 
were  shown  in  the  many  expressions 
and  manifestations  of  sympathy  heard 
and  seen  upon  every  side.  No  more 
fitting  summary  of  his  character  can  be 
given  than  that  in  the  words  of  one  who 
knew  him  well : “ To  dwell  upon  Mr. 

Gilbert’s  successful  business  career,  his 


public  and  private  services  as  a citizen, 
is  not  our  particular  province — the 
value  of  these  is  known  to  the  entire 
community ; but  the  very  principles 
which  distinguished  his  every  att  as 
such,  he  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  bear 
witness  to  his  pure,  upright  Christian 
character  ; his  loyalty  to  the  church  in 
the  days  of  her  adversity  ; his  devout 
attendance  upon  her  services ; his 
liberality  to  her  varied  needs ; his 
abundant  generosity  to  the  poor ; his 
faithful  guardianship  of  the  widow  and 
orphan.”  Add  to  these  his  great  busi- 
ness ability,  his  industry,  his  unswerving 
honesty  and  his  devotion  to  the  honor- 
able fulfillment  of  every  trust  lodged  in 
his  hands,  and  we  have  a complete 
summary  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
man. 


BALTIMORE : SOME  OF  ITS  PICTURESQUE  AND  PRACTICAL  PHASES. 

II. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  sketch, 
in  the  present  paper  upon  Baltimore,  some 
of  the  peculiar  institutions,  chiefly  educa- 
tional in  nature,  that  have  made  the  city 
widely  famous,  and  concerning  which  a 
general  interest  is  felt  among  advanced 
thinkers  and  the  philanthropically  inclined 
the  country  over.  The  one  striking  feature 
common  to  most  of  these  institutions, 
widely  unlike  in  general  characteristics,  is 
that  they  are  the  results  of  large  private 
beneficence,  so  directed  by  wise  and  broad 
liberality  of  design  and  execution  as  to  be, 


each  in  its  own  way,  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  largest  number  of  people ; that  is,  to 
most  effectually  reach  the  public.  In  the 
department  of  art  education  this  is  as  fully 
true  as  in  the  domain  of  letters  and  sci- 
ence, and  while  some  mention  will  herein 
be  made  of  the  facilities  afforded  students 
of  the  first-mentioned  branch  of  culture 
by  the  galleries  of  the  Peabody  institute, 
the  undoubtedly  wider  influence  of  the 
superb  picture  collection  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Walters  (said  by  some  critics  to  be  the 
finest  in  America,  and  certainly  entitled 
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to  the  distinction  of  what  the  French  would 
call  the  most  serious , or  earnest)  must  be 
reserved  for  separate  consideration. 

The  Peabody  institute,  founded  in 
1857  by  George  Peabody  of  London, 
but  a native  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life’s  prime  in 
Baltimore,  is  a unique  and  effective 
agency  in  the  extension  of  culture.  It 
exerts  a particularly  strong  influence 
through  the  advantages  it  offers  for  the 
study  of  belles-lettres  and  the  refining 
effects  of  music  and  art.  The  eminent 
philanthropist  endowed  the  institute  with 
one  and  a quarter  millions  of  dollars,  and 
it  has  been  zealously  guarded  and 
nourished  by  the  broad-minded,  public- 
spirited  men  of  the  city.  The  spacious 
and  substantial  marble  building,  which 
houses  one  of  the  most  valuable  libraries 
in  America,  with  many  art  treasures, 
music  rooms,  lecture  halls,  etc.,  was 
erected  at  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  lofty  Washington  monu- 
ment, in  1861,  but,  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war,  was  not  formally  opened 
until  1866,  when  Mr.  Peabody  was  pres- 
ent and  was  tendered  an  immense  popu- 
lar reception,  one  feature  of  which — and 
a very  significant  one — was  the  attendance 
of  over  twenty  thousand  school  children. 
The  day  when  they  marched  by  the  good 
and  generous  giver  of  this  great  gift,  when 
he  must  have  reflected  upon  the  beneficent 
influence  he  had  started  on  its  journey  for 
the  improvement  of  untold  generations, 
must  have  been  the  proudest  one  in  his 
life.  The  nucleus  of  the  present  library 
had  been  secured  and  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Morris  as  librarian,  who  a year  later  was 
16 


succeeded  by  the  present  librarian,  P.  R. 
Wiler.  About  the  same  time,  Nathaniel 
Holmes  Morison,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  pro- 
vost of  the  institute,  which  position  he  has 
ably  filled  for  over  twenty-one  years.  The 
library  now  numbers  ninety-five  thousand 
volumes.  Its  use  is  free  to  all  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  and  as  it  is  pre- 
eminently a students’  library,  it  is  annually 
sought  by  thousands  of  earnest  investiga- 
tors and  students,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  statistics  show  the  number  of 
volumes  read  by  no  means  the  largest  in 
the  department  of  fiction,  for  while  in 
that  branch  less  than  1,100  were  made 
use  of  during  the  past  year,  the  number 
of  those  upon  antiquities  was  nearly 
2,900;  in  the  general  department  of 
belles-lettres , 3,185  ; in  biography,  1,964; 
on  fine  arts  and  photography,  1,367 ; 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  1,388;  in  his- 
tory, 4,322;  upon  literature,  2,767;  on 
philology,  2,336;  theology,  2,212,  and 
natural  history,  776.  All  told,  about 
16,500  readers  have  made  use  of  about 
47,000  volumes,  while  of  the  nearly  150 
periodicals  there  were  nearly  13,000 
readers.  The  library  is  particularly  rich 
in  academic  transactions,  long  historical 
series  and  costly  illustrated  books. 

The  institute  consists  of  four  depart- 
ments, the  library,  a lecture  department, 
a conservatory  of  music  and  the  art 
gallery.  The  latter  is  particularly  rich 
in  sculptures  and  perfect  casts  of  clas- 
sical and  modern  master-pieces,  each  and 
every  one  selected  by  an  experienced 
artist.  One  of  the  first  great  acquisitions 
the  gallery  received  was  the  marble  statue 
of  “ Clytie,”  by  Baltimore’s  own  sculptor, 
Rinehart,  placed  here  through  the  mu- 
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nificence  of  Mr.  John  W.  McCoy,  one 
of  the  city’s  several  eminent  art  patrons 
and  a life-long,  gratuitously-serving  public 
helper.  The  late  John  W.  Garrett  gave 
this  department  the  original  impetus  of 
its  existence,  and  nis  sons  have  continued 
the  work  begun  by  him,  as  have  also 
William  T.  Walters  and  other  art  lovers  who 
have  had  large  means  at  their  disposal. 
Many  students  in  art  draw  from  antique 
casts  in  the  gallery. 

The  conservatory  of  music  of  which 
Professor  Asger  Hamerik  of  Denmark,  a 
musician  of  large  European  experience 
and  study,  has  been  the  director  for  about 
eighteen  years,  is  an  advanced  school  in 
which  instruction  in  all  departments  of 
music  is  imparted,  and  it  also  has  a large 
effect  in  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  public 
through  its  numerous  recitals  and  the 
concerts  given  under  its  auspices.  The 
lecture  courses  also  contribute  much 
towards  making  the  Peabody  what  its 
founder  contemplated — a people’s  uni- 
versity. That  the  institute  is  wisely 
managed  the  character  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  its  trustees,  and  most  of  whom  have 
served  for  many  years,  is  a sufficient 
guarantee.  They  are  : Charles  J.  M. 

Eaton  (president),  Enoch  Pratt  (treas- 
urer), George  William  Brown  (vice  presi- 
dent), S.  Teackle  Wallis,  George  W. 
Dobbin,  Reverdy  Johnson,  William  T. 
Walters,  George  S.  Brown,  John  W. 
McCoy,  Samuel  C.  Chew,  Paris  C.  Pitt 
(secretary),  John  J.  Donaldson,  Osrnun 
Latrobe  and  J.  Donnell  Smith. 

The  Maryland  Historical  society,  which 
was  organized  in  1844,  has  a library  of 
about  40,000  volumes,  many  interesting 
relics,  an  immense  number  of  manu- 


scripts, valuable  Maryland  newspaper  files, 
pictures,  etc.  The  society  has  lately  re- 
ceived a valuable  collection  of  historical 
documents,  known  as  the  Calvert  papers, 
from  an  immediate  descendant  of  the 
founder  of  Maryland,  in  England,  and 
thereby  recovered  many  lost  leaves  of  the 
history  of  this  interesting  colony.  The 
new  Mercantile  library  has  about  the  same 
number  of  books  ; the  Bar  library  consists 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  volumes;  the 
Medical  andChirurgical  library  has  at  least 
6,000 ; the  Maryland  Episcopal  library, 
10,000  ; the  library  of  the  Maryland  insti- 
tute, 20,000,  and  Loyola  college  25,000; 
and  there  are  at  least  a score  of  other  collec- 
tions which  contain  from  five  hundred  to 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  books,  so  that,  with 
the  large  libraries  more  specifically  de- 
scribed in  this  article,  Baltimore  is  far 
better  off  in  the  way  of  literature  than  the 
majority  of  cities. 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  institu- 
tions for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  its  .excellent  public  schools,  Baltimore 
has  its  full  share  of  establishments  for 
higher  and  special  education,  as  the  State 
Normal  school,  the  Female  college,  the 
McDonough  school,  St.  Mary’s  seminary, 
also  known  as  the  Seminair  de  St.  Sulpice 
(the  oldest  Catholic  theological  seminary 
in  the  United  States,  founded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century),  law  and  medical 
schools,  etc. 

There  are  three  other  organized  educa- 
tional forces  in  Baltimore  which  demand 
special  mention  because  of  their  peculiar 
and  popular  features — the  Manual  Train- 
ing school,  the  Johns  Hopkins  university 
and  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  library,  all 
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unique  and  popular  both  in  plan  and 
actuality.  The  first-named  is  famous 
throughout  the  country  among  advanced 
thinkers  upon  practical  education,  the 
university  is  world  famous,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  institution  of  this  varied  trio 
as  fully  realizes  the  ideal  purposes  of  an 
absolutely  free,  popular  library  as  any 
establishment  in  the  land  of  which  the 
writer  has  knowledge. 

The  Manual  Training  school  is  a de- 
partment of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  city,  and  has  been  in  existence  since 
1884,  so  that  ample  time  has  elapsed 
to  demonstrate  its  efficiency.  Hon. 
Joshua  Plaskitt  may  be  considered  the 
father  of  the  institution,  he  having  intro- 
duced before  the  board  of  school  com- 
missioners, in  April,  1883,  the  resolution 
which  led  to  its  establishment,  served  by 
appointment  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  project  was  referred,  en- 
gineered the  necessary  measures  through 
the  general  assembly,  and  finally,  since 
the  actual  establishment  of  the  school, 
served  upon  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
school  does  not  teach  trades.  It  lays  the 
practical  foundation  for  many  trades,  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  the  value  of 
intellectual  discipline.  The  school  affords 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
tools,  and  such  instruction  as  is  deemed 
necessary  in  mathematics,  drawing  and 
the  English  branches  of  a high  school 
course.  The  tool  instruction  includes 
carpentry,  wood-turning,  pattern-making, 
chipping  and  filing,  forge  work,  moulding, 
soldering  and  brazing,  the  use  of  machine- 
shop  tools,  etc.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion must  be  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and,  if  members  of  the  city  college  (high 


school),  or  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade 
of  a grammar  or  “public  school,”  are 
admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  principal ; otherwise  they  must  pass 
an  examination  in  the  English  branches, 
arithmetic,  etc.  There  is  a small  fee 
charged  non-resident  students  for  the  use 
of  tools,  but  none  whatever  is  charged 
the  children  of  citizens  of  Baltimore. 
The  popularity  of  the  school  has  been 
manifested  by  an  increased  attendance 
each  year — from  160  pupils  enrolled  in 
1884  to  352  in  1887  (the  last  year  re- 
ported)— so  that  the  total  expense  being 
$8,690.74,  the  cost  per  student  was  only 
$24.69.  The  boys  are  furnished  with 
tools,  lumber  and  metal,  and,  under 
proper  guidance,  perform  various  pro- 
cesses and  make  a variety  of  articles,  thus 
gaining  practically  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge which  they  may  apply  in  any  one  of 
several  trades,  and  which,  indeed,  cannot 
but  be  useful  even  to  those  who  follow 
professional  or  mercantile  life.  Only  a 
short  time  since,  the  graduates  of  this 
school  built  an  8x12  inch  cylinder  en- 
gine, performing  all  of  the  work  from  the 
beginning,  with  raw  material,  to  the  finish- 
ing and  putting  together  of  the  mech- 
anism. The  Manual  Training  school  is 
destined  to  be  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  its  founder,  in  very  much  the  same 
sense  that  the  institutions  bearing  their 
names  will  be  memorials  of  Peabody, 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Enoch  Pratt.  The 
example  set  here  has  already  been  emu- 
lated in  several  cities,  and  is  worthy  of 
study  by  all. 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  library  is  a new 
agency  of  education  and  refinement,  es- 
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tablished  through  the  public  spirit  and 
generosity  of  one  of  the  veteran  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  the  city,  a native 
of  Massachusetts,  but  for  fifty-seven  years 
a citizen  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Pratt’s  gift 
to  the  city  of  his  adoption  amounted  to 
considerably  more  than  a million  dollars. 
Of  this  sum,  a round  quarter  of  a million 
was  expended  for  ground  and  the  sub- 
stantial, fire-proof  and  beautiful  central 
library  building  on  Mulberry  street,  while 
$50,000  more  was  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  four  branch  buildings  in  localities  con- 
venient to  the  largest  number  of  people 
in  the  different  outlying  quarters  of  the 
city.  Then  the  sum  of  $833,333.33 
was  turned  over  by  Mr.  Pratt  to  the 
municipal  treasury,  on  condition  that  the 
city  should  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  library  and  branches  the  sum  of 
$50,000  per  annum  forever,  or,  in  other 
words,  he  purchased  for  the  library  a six 
per  cent,  /annuity  outright,  or,  taking  the 
whole  amount  of  investment — $1, 145,833.- 
33 — into  consideration,  a four  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  annuity.  The  money 
contributed  has  been  invested  in  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  city,  and  the  original 
amount,  with  the  increment,  has  raised 
the  value  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  sinking  fund 
to  over  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  yields  annually  within  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  support  of  the  library.  The  ac- 
cretion of  interest  added  to  the  principal 
sum  will  soon  make  the  library  self-sus- 
taining. 

The  library  was  formally  opened  on 
January  4,  1886,  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises, including  an  eloquent  address  by 


Mayor  James  Hodges,  a very  brief  and 
modest  one  by  the  founder,  concluding 
with  the  words,  “ My  work  is  finished ; 
I am  satisfied;”  an  oration  by  Honorable 
George  W.  Brown  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  addresses  by  Honorable  J.  Morrison 
Harris,  Honorable  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe 
and  Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner,  the  librarian.  The 
library  contains  now  about  forty-five  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  has  capacity  for  two 
hundred  thousand,  while  a spacious,  well- 
lighted,  perfectly  ventilated  hall,  supplied 
with  proper  appurtenances,  will  accommo- 
date three  hundred  readers.  The  books 
are  well  selected,  and  constant,  fresh  ac- 
quirements in  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture keep  it  fully  abreast  of  the  fast 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  The  use  of 
the  books  is  absolutely  free ; they  can  be 
drawn  from  the  library  and  taken  to  the 
home  fireside ; and  how  well  the  people 
appreciate  this  privilege  can  only  be 
realized  by  watching  the  throngs  who 
come  daily  to  carry  away  books  for  in- 
struction, books  for  comfort  and  books 
for  the  best  of  cheer  and  recreation.  The 
free  library  is  a university  for  the  people, 
having  the  same  general  object  in  view  as 
the  learned  institution — the  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  dominion  of  culture ; 
and  the  free  library  is  not  only  a school 
for  mental  improvement,  but  one  of  the 
telling  forces  in  the  promotion  of  good 
morals.  Enoch  Pratt  has  all  through  his 
life  been  interested  in  the  instruction  of 
Maryland  people.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago  he  liberally  endowed  an  acad- 
emy in  his  native  town,  North  Middle- 
borough,  and  in  his  latest  and  greatest 
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beneficence  he  has  conferred  an  incal- 
culable good  upon  the  people  of  Balti- 
more. 

One  of  the  noblest  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  youngest,  I believe,  of  the 
very  few  American  universities,  is  the 
Johns  Hopkins,  which,  it  seems  proba- 
ble, received  the  initial  impulse  of  its 
being  through  the  example  set  by 
George  Peabody  in  founding  the  insti- 
tute already  briefly  described.  Johns 
Hopkins,  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  bankers  of  Baltimore,  unquestiona- 
bly the  financial  authority  of  the  city 
for  a long  period,  devoted  seven  mill- 
ion dollars  of  his  fortune  to  the  endow- 
ment of  this  university  and  a wonderful 
hospital,  dividing  that  sum  about  equally 
between  the  two  institutions,  and  giving 
each  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives. 

The  death  of  Johns  Hopkins  occurred 
in  1873  ; his  will  was  made  in  1870,  and 
three  years  before  twelve  citizens  of  the 
state  had,  at  his  instance,  formed  a 
corporation  under  the  title,  “ The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  for  the  Promotion 
of  Education  in  Maryland.”  So  that 
the  institution  may  be  considered  to 
have  had  its  inception  over  twenty-one 
years  ago,  though  as  a matter  of  fact  it 
had  not  reached  its  majority  by  several 
years,  as  actual  work  was  not  begun 
until  1876.  The  trustees  in  the  corpo- 
ration alluded  to  were  Francis  T.  King, 
Lewis  N.  Hopkins,  Thomas  M.  Smith, 
William  Hopkins,  John  Ferenden,  John 
W.  Garrett,  Francis  White,  Charles  J. 
M.  Gwynn,  Galloway  Cheston,  George 
W.  Dobbin,  Reverdy  Johnson,  jr.,  and 


George  W.  Brown.  Subsequently  Dr. 
James  Carey  Thomas,  C.  Morton 
Stewart  and  Joseph  P.  Elliott  became 
trustees  in  the  places  of  Messrs.  Feren- 
den, Smith  and  Johnson,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Cheston  was  elected  their  first  pres- 
ident. Early  in  February,  1874,  the 
board  entered  upon  its  trust,  correspond- 
ence being  instituted  with  leading  au- 
thorities on  educational  matters,  several 
of  the  most  successful  colleges  and 
universities  being  visited  and  a number 
of  college  officials  being  invited  to  come 
to  Baltimore  and  give  the  trustees  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  views. 
During  the  same  year  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
LL.  D.,  formerly  a professor  at  Yale 
and  at  the  time  of  his  call  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  was  elected 
as  the  president  of  this  university,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  1876,  Dr.  Gilman 
having  in  the  meantime  studied  the 
universities  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  prospectus  of  the  new  educa- 
tional institution  was  publicly  an- 
nounced before  a large  audience  of 
representative  citizens  and  many  visit- 
ors of  high  repute  as  educators,  among 
them  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who 
made  an  address,  followed  by  President 
Gilman’s  inaugural,  and  in  Septem- 
ber following  an  introductory  address 
was  rqade  by  Professor  Huxley  of 
London,  who  dwelt  particularly  upon 
efficiency  of  imparting  instruction  upon 
medical  science  in  universities,  a very 
appropriate  theme  in  view  of  the  then 
anticipated  and  now  soon  to  be  realized 
cooperation  between  the  twin  founda- 
tions of  Johns  Hopkins — the  university 
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and  the  hospital.  On  the  third  of 
October  the  classes  which  had  been 
forming  were  first  assembled  in  the 
buildings  at  Ross  and  Howard  streets, 
which  had  been  purchased  as  a tempo- 
rary home  for  the  institution,  and  thus 
the  work  of  Johns  Hopkins  university 
was  inaugurated.  So  much  for  the  gen- 
esis of  its  history. 

And  now  the  questions  may  arise  in 
some  minds  : What  is  the  nature  of  this 
educational  establishment  ? What  the 
method  of  its  work?  What  its  pros- 
pects ? 

To  begin  with,  few  people,  probably, 
outside  of  what  are  called  “educational 
circles  ” or  student  ranks,  have  a clear 
conception  of  what  constitutes  a uni- 
versity. In  a broadly  general  way  a 
university  is  an  institution  for  imparting 
instruction  of  an  advanced  order  in 
elective  courses,  with,  therefore,  a nat- 
ural tendency  towards  specialties  and 
the  stimulation  of  original  research, 
while  a college  is  a school  for  the  study 
of  advanced  academic  branches,  or  for 
that  fundamental  general  education 
which  prepares  the  mind  for  special 
work.  A college  should  lay  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  a university  might 
build  up  almost  any  order  of  intellectual 
superstructure.  In  the  very  early  in- 
fancy of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university 
Professor  Gildersleeve  expressed  the 
distinction  in  the  following  language  : 

“ The  university  differs,  or,  let  us  say, 
ought  to  differ,  from  the  college,  inas- 
much as  it  should  be  a great  laboratory 
of  systematic  research.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  differs  from  an  academy  of 
sciences,  inasmuch  as  it  should  be  a 


great  center  of  instruction.  To  the 
combination  and  interaction  of  research 
and  training,  the  German  universities 
owe  their  efficiency  and  their  influence; 
and  whatever  modification  German 
methods  must  undergo  before  they  can 
be  made  fruitful  in  our  civilization,  these 
two  elements  must  always  be  associated 
in  our  highest  work.  True,  an  able 
explorer  may  be  an  indifferent  teacher  ; 
a good  teacher  may  not  have  the  spirit 
of  initiative  which  leads  to  successful 
investigation ; but  the  two  faculties, 
though  not  always  in  perfect  balance, 
are  seldom  wholly  divorced,  and  a uni- 
versity professor  should  possess  both.” 
It  may  be  added,  in  the  words  of 
another  writer,  that  the  university  “is 
not  intended  to  supersede  the  college, 
but  to  succeed  it ; not  to  supplant,  but 
to  supplement  it.”  President  Gilman 
says  (in  Thirteenth  Annual  Report, 
1888)  of  universities  in  general  and  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  in  particular  : 

“ We  continue  to  adhere  to  a defini- 
tion which  is  hallowed  by  age  and  con- 
firmed by  experience,  that  a university 
is  a body  of  teachers  and  scholars — uni- 
versitas  viagistroruvi  ct  discipuloru?7i — 
a corporation  maintained  for  the  con- 
servation and  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge, in  which  those  who  have  been 
thoroughly  prepared  for  higher  studies 
are  encouraged  to  continue,  under  com- 
petent professors,  their  intellectual  ad- 
vancement in  many  branches  of  science 
and  literature.  In  this  society  we  recog- 
nize two  important  grades,  (a)  the  col- 
legiate students,  who  are  aspirants  for 
the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  arts,  to  which 
they  look  forward  as  a certificate  that 
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they  have  completed  a liberal  course  of 
preliminary  study,  and  (b)  the  univer- 
sity students,  including  the  few  who  may 
be  candidates  for  a higher  diploma,  that 
of  doctor  or  master  (a  certificate  that 
they  have  made  special  attainments  in 
certain  branches  of  knowledge),  and  a 
larger  number  who,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  a degree,  are  simply  continuing 
their  studies  for  varying  periods.  Cor- 
responding to  the  wants  of  these  two 
classes,  of  students,  we  have  two  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  the  rule  of  the  college, 
which  provides  discipline,  drill,  train- 
ing, in  appointed  tasks,  for  definite 
periods,  and  the  rule  of  the  university, 
the  note  of  which  is  opportunity,  free- 
dom, encouragement  and  guidance  in 
more  difficult  studies,  inquiries  and  pur- 
suits. Thus  far  our  organization  has 
maintained  but  one  faculty,  the  faculty 
of  philosophy,  or  the  liberal  arts — al- 
though there  is  an  important  demand 
for  a department  of  medicine.” 

The  university  idea  havingbeen  pretty 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  lines, 
it  may  suffice  to  say  of  the  character 
and  purpose  of  this  particular  university 
that  it  affords  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  general  definition  given. 

As  to  the  progress  made  during  the 
twelve  years  of  active  work  in  the  uni- 
versity, it  is  indicated,  in  one  respect, 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered.  For  the  year  1887-88  the 
number  of  students  was  nearly  five 
times  as  great  as  in  the  first  year  and 
more  than  quadrupled  the  attendance 
during  the  second  year,  while  it  doubled 
that  of  five  years  ago.  The  number  of 


students  enrolled  during  the  year  was 
four  hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  residents 
of  Maryland,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  came  from  thirty-six  other 
states  of  the  Union,  and  twenty-five 
from  foreign  countries.  Among  the 
students  were  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  already  graduated,  coming  from 
ninety-three  colleges  and  universities  ; 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  matriculates  (or  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts)  ; and 
there  were  sixty-two  admitted  as  special 
students  to  pursue  courses  of  study  for 
which  they  seemed  fitted,  without  refer- 
ence to  graduation.  The  attendance 
upon  the  public  lectures  averaged  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two.  The  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  upon 
thirty-four  candidates,  and  twenty-seven 
candidates  were  promoted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attendance 
upon  the  courses  given  in  some  of  the 
principal  subjects,  viz.:  Mathematics 

and  astronomy,  84;  physics,  85  ; chem- 
istry, 1 19;  mineralogy  and  geology, 
25  ; biology,  61  ; pathology,  15  ; Greek, 
61;  Latin,  74  ; Sanskrit,  40  ; Shemitic 
languages,  18;  German,  130;  French, 
Italian,  etc.,  72;  English,  etc.,  84 ; his- 
tory and  political  science,  137;  psychol- 
ogy, ethics,  etc.,  81 — a showing  which 
indicates  the  popularity  of  practical 
science,  history,  political  economy  and 
the  languages  generally,  with  a prepon- 
derance in  favor  of  the  modern,  as 
opposed  to  the  dead,  and  the  northern 
or  Teutonic  group  rather  than  the  Ro- 
mance or  southern  languages. 
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A very  cosmopolitan  staff  of  accom- 
plished teachers, numbering  nearly  sixty, 
forms  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins 
university,  and  as  a matter  of  general 
interest  their  names  are  here  given  : 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.  D.,  president ; 
J.  J.  Sylvester,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  pro- 
fessor (emeritus)  of  mathematics  ; Basil 
L.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  I).,  profes- 
sor of  Greek  ; G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D.,  professor  of  psychology  and  ped- 
agogics ; Paul  Haupt,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
of  the  Semitic  languages  ; H.  Newell 
Martin,  Dr.  Sc.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  biology;  Simon  Newcomb,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy;  Ira  Remsen,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  chemistry;  Henry  A.  Row- 
land, Ph.  D.,  professor  of  physics  ; Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  M.  D.,  professor  of  pa- 
thology; John  S.  Billings,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
lecturer  on  municipal  hygiene;  Herbert 
B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  associate  profes- 
sor of  history;  Maurice  Bloomfield, 
Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of  Sanskrit ; 
William  K.  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  associate 
professor  of  morphology;  William  T. 
Councilman,  M.  D.,  associate  professor 
of  anatomy;  Thomas  Craig,  Ph.  D.,  as- 
sociate professor  of  applied  mathe- 
matics ; A. . Marshall  Elliott,  Ph.  D., 
associate  professor  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages ; Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  associ- 
ate professor  of  political  economy  ; 
George  H.  Emmott,  A.  M.,  associate 
professor  of  logic  and  ethics,  etc.;  Har- 
mon N.  Morse,  Ph.  D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry;  William  E.  Story, 
Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics ; Minton  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Latin  ; George  H. 


Williams,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of 
inorganic  geology;  Henry  Wood,  Ph.  D., 
associate  professor  of  German  ; William 
Hand  Browne,  M.  D.,  librarian  and  as- 
sociate in  English  ; Henry  H.  Donald- 
son, Ph.  D.,  associate  in  psychology  ; 
Louis  Duncan,  Ph.  D.,  associate  in  elec- 
tricity; Fabian  Franklin,  Ph.  D.,  associ- 
ate in  mathematics  ; Edward  M.  Hart- 
well, M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  associate  in  physical 
training  ; William  H.  Howell,  Ph.  D., 
associate  in  biology;  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
son, Ph.  D.,  associate  in  history;  Arthur 

L.  Kimball,  Ph.  D.,  associate  in  physics; 
Edward  Renouf,  Ph.  D.,  associate  in 
chemistry;  Edward  H.  Spieker,  Ph.  D., 
associate  in  Latin  and  Greek  ; Henry 
A.  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  associate  in  Romance 
languages  ; Philip  R.  Uhler,  associate 
in  natural  history;  Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D., 
instructor  in  the  Semitic  languages ; 
Ethan  A.  Andrews.  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in 
osteology];  Bolling  W.  Barton,  M.  D., 
instructor  in  botany;  B.  Meade  Bolton, 

M.  D.,  assistant  in  pathology ; James 
W.  Bright,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  English; 
William  B.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in 
paleontology  ; Henry  Crew,  Ph.  D., 
assistant  in  physics  ; Julius  Goebel, 
Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  German;  Marion  D. 
Learned,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  German; 
Gustav  A.  Liebig,  jr.,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
in  electricity;  Charles  L.  Reese,  Ph.  D., 
assistant  in  chemistry;  Frederick  M. 
Warren,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  French ; 
Hugh  Newell,  instructor  in  drawing ; 
Charles  L.  Woodworth,  jr.,  instructor 
in  elocution  ; Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  Ph.  D., 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.  D.,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  James  R.  Wheeler. 
Ph.  D.,  readers  respectively  in  social 
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statistics,  Greek  literature,  administra- 
tion and  archaeology. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  wide-spread 
fame  of  this  institution,  still  in  the  in- 
fancy of  its  career,  but  old  in  appropri- 
ated experience,  that  of  the  nearly  thir- 
teen hundred  (1269)  individuals  who 
have  been  enrolled  as  students,  more 
than  half  (699)  have  come  from  fifty 
different  states  and  countries,  while  five 
hundred  and  seventy  (including  448 
Baltimoreans)  have  come  from  Mary- 
land. 

Especial  advantages  are  offered  in 
physics  and  chemistry  by  fully  equipped 
laboratories,  and  one  of  the  farthest 
reaching  of  the  influences  of  the  uni- 
versity is  its  publication  department, 
by  which  the  results  of  an  immense 
amount  of  original  research  and  funda- 
mental work  are  put  before  students  the 
world  over.  Valuable  studies  in  Amer- 
ican history  have  also  been  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  people  through  this 
agency  in  conjunction  with  the  practice- 
drill  in  historiography.  The  institution 
has  only  a comparatively  small  library 
of  about  thirty-three  thousand  volumes, 
nor  is  it  designed  to  hasten  the  accumu- 
lation of  a great  number  of  books,  for 
the  city  already  possesses  a collection 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes,  constituting  the  Peabody  library, 
one  of  the  finest  students’ libraries  in  the 
country,  and  this  with  several  other 
large  collections — the  Mercantile,  Mary- 
land Historical  society’s  and  the  new 
Pratt  library — is  generously  opened  to 
students  of  the  university  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  and  is  absolutely  free. 
The  practical  philosophy  that  prevails 

17 


in  the  literary  work  of  the  university  is 
perhaps  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  department  of  history  and  polit- 
ical science.  Upon  the  walls  of  the 
class-room  is  printed  a motto  from 
the  writings  of  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman 
— “ History  is  past  Politics  and  Politics 
present  History  ” — which,  as  President 
Gilman  says,  “ appears  to  inspire  both 
the  instructors  and  their  pupils  and 
he  writes  elsewhere  : “ The  key  to  the 

instruction  which  is  given  .... 
is  an  endeavor  to  show  the  relations  of 
the  past  to  the  present.  In  looking  at 
current  events  their  development  is  con- 
sidered,” or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
philosophy  of  history  that  is  taught 
here. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  university, 
including  mathematics,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  geology,  psycho-physics, 
biology,  pathology,  etc.,  forms,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  edu- 
cational life  presented  here — even  to 
the  unscientific  mind.  Its  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories  are  splendidly 
equipped,  containing  many  costly  and 
curious  instruments  and  appliances,  and 
in  them  have  been  carried  on  investiga- 
tions which  have  received  the  apprecia- 
tive recognition  of  eminent  minds  in 
almost  every  civilized  country.  Here 
is  the  ingeniously  devised  instrument  for 
determining  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  invented  some  years  since  by 
Professor  Rowland,  and  here  the  same 
indefatigable  science-searching  mind 
is  still  employed  just  now  and  of  late, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  preparation 
of  the  new  edition  of  his  photographic 
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map,  and,  in  a general  way,  studying 
the  nature  of  light.  Here,  too,  is  a 
marvel  in  mechanical  construction — a 
ruling  engine  so  delicate  that  it  has  to 
be  kept  in  a room  especially  provided 
for  it,  affording  an  almost  absolutely 
equable  temperature.  The  nicety  of  its 
mechanism  is  made  appreciable,  even  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  its  principles,  by 
a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  instru- 
ment is  capable  of  ruling  forty  thousand 
lines  to  the  inch.  The  production  by 
this  device  of  what  are  technically 
known  as  “diffraction  gratings,”  is  of 
great  practical  value  in  astronomical 
mapping,  in  the  making  of  photographic 
maps  of  the  sun’s  spectrum  and  the 
spectra  of  metals  and  the  measurement 
of  wane  lengths  of  light.  The  exceed- 
ingly fine  “ gratings  ” devised  by  Pro- 
fessor Rowland  and  manufactured  here 
are  in  demand  in  all  of  the  principal 
laboratories  of  the  world,  and  have 
done  much  to  broaden  the  fame  of  this 
young  university. 

In  only  one  respect  is  the  visitor  to 


Johns  Hopkins  university  disappointed, 
and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  finding 
so  famous  an  institution  so  humbly 
housed.  The  very  name  of  university 
contains  something  suggestive  of  im- 
posing architecture,  with  massive  arches 
and  grandly  looming  towers,  but  he  finds 
this  young  intellectual  giant  living — and 
sturdily  and  healthfully  enough,  to  be 
sure — in  very  ordinary  quarters.  The 
disappointment,  however,  is  only  a 
superficial  and  transient  one,  for  the 
visitor  soon  finds  himself  reflecting,  as 
does  the  management,  that  after  all  the 
buildings  are  only  the  shell  of  the  living 
organism,  and  that  they  shall  grow  as 
the  life  forces  within  expand  and  de- 
mand growth.  Included  in  the  endow- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins  is  the  former 
country-seat  of  the  founder,  Clifton, 
comprising  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
three  miles  from  the  city,  and  there,  in 
due  course  of  time,  a portion,  at  least, 
of  the  permanent  buildings  will  probably 
be  erected. 


Alfred  Mathews. 
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There  is  one  resident  of  Cleveland,  at 
least,  who  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  Widow 
Phelan’s  expressive  gratitude,  as  related  on 
page  391  of  this  issue.  It  will  not  be  the  be- 
trayal of  Mr.  Harvey’s  confidence  to  relate 
that  the  friend  who  accompanied  him  in  that 
walk  through  Superior  City  was  none  other 
than  William  J.  Gordon,  esq.,  then  interested 
in  the  mining  developments  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  If  Mr.  Gordon  does  not  re- 
call that  circumstance  of  his  trip,  he  probably 
will  that  of  starting  from  Marquette  on  the 
steamer  North  Star , one  Sunday  morning,  en 
route  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
that  Mr.  Harvey  declined  to  accompany  him 
because  of  conscientious  principles  against  set- 
ting forth  upon  a journey  on  the  Sabbath. 
With  a laugh  at  Mr.  Harvey’s  expense,  Mr. 
Gordon  steamed  away.  When  fifty  miles  out, 
a break  in  the  machinery  caused  the  steamer 
to  put  back ; and  on  Monday  morning  again 
made  the  start,  with  Mr.  Harvey  also  aboard. 
Mr.  Gordon  admitted  that  in  this  case  the 
laugh  was  on  the  other  side. 


Mr.  Harvey,  now  of  New  York  city,  not 
only  had  an  interesting  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  St.  Mary’s  ship  canal,  but  has 
also  passed  through  some  of  a more  recent 
nature.  His  labor  in  connection  with  the 
elevated  railway  system  of  New  York  city  is  a 
matter  of  record;  and  he  is  now  the  possessor 
of  the  full-sized  model  in  wood  of  an  elevated 
railway  structure,  which  he  took  to  Albany  in 
1867  and  set  up^in  the  loft  of  Erastus  Coming’s 
hardware  store  on  State  street,  Albany.  At 
that  time  most  of  the  legislators,  upon  his  in- 
vitation, went  to  see  it  before  voting  upon  the 
first  law  ever  enacted  authorizing  the  erection 
of  such  a structure.  The  legislature  of  NeW 
York  is  even  now  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  people  are  under  obli- 


gation to  him  for  his  labors  and  achievements 
in  that  direction. 


The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
has  just  received  the  most  valuable  historical 
state  memorial  that  it  has  ever  acquired  or 
ever  can  acquire.  It  is  a silver  ostensorium, 
or  vessel,  in  which  the  sacred  wafer  is  exhibited 
to  the  people  at  mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  It  is  fifteen  inches  high  and  elab- 
orately wrought.  This  ostensorium  was,  as 
appears  from  an  inscription  on  its  base,  pre- 
sented to  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  mission  at 
Depere,  in  1686,  by  Nicholas  Perrot,  then 
French  commander  for  the  western  country, 
having  his  headquarters  at  Depere.  He  had 
three  or  four  forts  strung  along  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  Du- 
buque to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  was 
a valiant  Indian  fighter,  having  been  a hardy 
coureur  de  bois  in  the  Wisconsin  wilds  as  early 
as  1669.  In  1802  the  ostensorium  was  un- 
earthed in  Green  bay,  five  miles  distant  from 
the  old  St.  Francis  Xavier  mission,  by  work- 
men digging  a cellar.  The  mission  house  was 
burned  by  Indians  in  1687,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  priest  in  charge  saved  this  sacred,  ves- 
sel and  for  safety  buried  it  where  it  was  acci- 
dentally found  nearly  a century  and  a half 
later.  When  dug  up  in  1802,  it  was  set  in  the 
cupboard  of  the  Grignon  household  and  used 
by  traveling  missionaries  who  were  wont  to 
celebrate  mass  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Grig- 
non dwelling.  In  1823  it  became  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  first  Catholic  church,  built  that 
year  in  Green  Bay.  When  that  church  burned 
in  1828,  the  ostensorium  was  taken  to  Depere; 
but  in  1838  it  was  redeemed  by  the  then  Green 
Bay  priest,  Father  Bonduel,  for  its  weight  in 
silver  and  taken  back  to  Green  Bay.  It  has 
ever  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  bishop 
of  that  diocese.  The  old  ostensorium  is  briefly 
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noticed  in  volume  three  of  the  * Wisconsin  His- 
torical Collections,’  and  described  at  some 
length  in  volume  eight.  It  is  pictured,  from 
photographs  taken  in  Madison,  in  volume  four 
of  ‘ Windsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,’  where  there  is  also  a description  com- 
piled from  the  Wisconsin  account. 

This  venerable  relic  was,  by  express  permis- 
sion of  Archbishop  Heiss,  exhibited  by  Pro- 
fessor James  D.  Butler,  who  represented  the 
State  Historical  society  and  the  commonwealth 
at  the  Marietta  centennial  last  July;  and  it 
was  seen  that  in  the  great  hall  which  contained 
such  a quantity  of  relics  of  white  men’s  pres- 
ence west  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  Wisconsin 
ostensorium  outranked  them  all  by  nearly  one 
hundred  years.  And  indeed  this  is  not  strange, 
when  it  comes  to  be  considered  that  1681  is  the 
date  of  the  oldest  tombstone  at  Plymouth,  on 
the  hill  above  the  rock  where  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  landed.  Wisconsin  thus  has  a relic  as 
old  wanting  five  years,  attesting  the  presence 
of  European  settlers  within  her  borders.  It  is 
a memorial  as  indubitably  genuine  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts gravestone  and  more  wonderful  for 
many  reasons.  The  ostensorium  has  been  de- 
posited for  exhibition  in  the  vault  of  the  State 
Historical  society,  by  the  kindness  of  Bishop 
Katzer  of  Green  Bay  and  Archbishop  Heiss  of 
Milwaukee.  The  officers  of  the  society  will 
keep  it  under  a glass  case,  and  a sight  of  the 
grand  old  relic  will  no  doubt  be  asked  for  by 
thousands  of  historical  enthusiasts  in  the  years 
to  come.  It  is  Wisconsin’s  oldest  monument 
made  by  civilized  hands. 

Under  date  of  December  21,  1888,  the  Ohio 
Archteological  and  Historical  society,  with 
headquarters  at  Columbus,  has  issued  a circu- 
lar letter  as  to  an  important  measure  now  be- 
ing urged  upon  the  legislature  and  the  people. 
Some  extracts  from  that  paper  will  fully  ex- 
plain its  purpose  : “ This  society  has  been  for 

some  time  contemplating  the  union  of  its 
library  and  museum  with  that  of  the  state  on 
the  plan  followed  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Kansas  and  in  a modified  form  in  a few  other 


states,  notably  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Tennessee. 
This  plan  simply  unites  the  society  and  the 
state,  consolidating  their  interests  under  a 
board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  state  and 
society  conjointly.  The  appropriations  of  the 
state  and  the  income  of  the  society  become  one 
fund,  controlled  by  this  board,  who  appoint  all 
officers  and  employes  and  direct  all  efforts. 
The  plan  has  been  signally  successful  wherever 
tested.  In  Wisconsin  the  museum  collection 
is  unsurpassed,  while  the  library  is  the  best 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Though 
only  thirty  years  old — having  been  formed  in 
1858 — it  now  contains  over  150,000  volumes, 
the  best  selection  of  books  in  any  state  library 
in  America.  Ohio’s  state  library  was  founded 
in  1818 — forty  years  before  that  of  Wisconsin — 
and  now  contains  about  55,000  volumes,  hardly 
one-third  that  of  Wisconsin,  while  the  selection 
bears  no  comparison.  The  fault,  if  there  be  a 
fault,  lies  in  the  system.  In  Ohio  the  librarian 
is  a political  officer  and  subject  to  removal  at 
the  close  of  his  two-year  term.  No  one,  how- 
ever expert  he  may  be,  can  in  so  short  a time 
establish  a plan  and  carry  it  out.  What  one  libra- 
rian initiates  his  successor  annuls.”  Almost  any- 
thing would  be  better  than  the  present  system, 
where  the  control  of  the  state  library  is  one  of 
the  few  gifts  the  governor  of  Ohio  has  to  be- 
stow upon  his  political  helpers.  The  move 
suggested  above  is  a good  one  and  we  would 
like  to  see  it  carried  into  effect. 


• Space  for  the  following  correction  is  will- 
ingly given  : In  the  January  number  of  your 

magazine,  1889,  page  296,  is  a mistake  which 
should*  be  corrected.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Honorable  Origin  S . Seymotir  had  been  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut.  He  was  a candidate  for 
governor  once,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon- 
orable William  A.  Buckingham.  His1  name 
has  probably  been  confounded  with  the  name 
of  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  who  was  governor. 
As  I lived  within  a few  rods  of  O.  S.  Sey- 
mour, prior  to  his  death,  for  twenty-five  years, 
I am  able  to  speak  positively. 

William  L.  Ransom. 

Litchfield,  Connecticut,  January  14,  1889. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society  of  Utica,  New  York,  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  8,  1889,  with  President 
Ellis  H.  Roberts  in  the  chair.  The  report  of 
Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  recording  secretary,  was  re- 
ceived. It  showed  that  eleven  meetings  had 
been  held  during  the  year ; that  the  society 
had  one  hundred  and  ninety  members  upon 
its  roll.  The  annual  report  of  General  C.  W. 
Darling,  corresponding  secretary,  was  next 
presented.  The  need  of  a building  to  be  used 
as  a library  and  museum  was  strongly  urged 
and  the  good  example  of  other  cities  cited. 
The  report  of  Librarian  F.  C.  Ingalls  showed 
a large  accession  of  valuable  books  and  docu- 
ments. The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  The- 
ological seminary,  the  theme  being  : “ Geo- 
graphical Names  as  Monuments  of  History.” 
The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year,  most  of  them  being  unanimously 
re-elected : President,  Honorable  Ellis  H. 

Roberts ; first  vice-president,  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley  ; 
second  vice-president,  Honorable  D.  E.  Wager  ; 
third  vice-president,  Honorable  John  F. 
Seymour;  recording  secretary,  Rees  G.  Wil- 
liams ; corresponding  secretary,  General  C. 
W.  Darling;  librarian,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg;  treas- 
urer, Warren  C.  Rowley. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  same  so- 
ciety a resolution  was  adopted  asking  congress 
to  give  the  name  “ Tacoma  ” to  Washington 
territory,  when  it  should  become  a state. 
Among  the  other  reasons  urged  for  such  name 
in  the  resolutions,  were  the  following:  “This 
is  a local  Indian  name.  It  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  that  territory 
and  is  familiar  to  all  its  inhabitants.  Tacoma 
is  also  the  central  city  of  that  territory,  and 
the  western  terminating  point  of  the  great 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.  The  name  is  eu- 


phonious, agreeing  well  with  other  northwestern 
states  in  sound,  such  as  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Min- 
nesota, Dakota,  Montana,  Nevada  and  Cal- 
ifornia.” The  position  taken  by  the  society  is 
a proper  and  sound  one.  The  name  suggested 
is  one  of  many  good  ones  that  might  be  chosen, 
while  Washington  is  objectionable  for  many 
reasons  that  imply  no  disrespect  to  the  Father 
of  our  country,  chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
our  capital  city  on  the  Potomac  already  bears 
that  name. 


In  December,  1888,  congress  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  incorporation  of  the  American 
Historical  association  and  named  as  the  in- 
corporators thereof  Andrew  W.  White  of  Ithaca, 
George  Bancroft,  Justice  Winsor,  William  F. 
Poole,  Herbert  B.  Adams  and  Clarence  E.  W. 
Bowen.  The  office  of  the  association  was  to  be 
in  Washington  and  its  annual  reports  were  to 
be  made  to  the  Smithsonian  institute,  where 
the  books,  pamphlets  and  other  material 
gathered  by  the  association  might  be  deposited. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  association, 
and  first  under  the  incorporation,  opened  in 
Washington  on  the  evening  of  December  26. 
The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Poole,  LL.  D.,  the  eminent  Chicago 
librarian  and  president  of  the  association.  A 
number  of  valuable  papers  were  read  during 
the  sessions  that  extended  over  several  days. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  pleasure  to  all  the 
participants  and  of  profit  to  all  who  were 
present. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Minnesota  Histor- 
ical Society  of  St.  Paul  to  the  state  legislature 
has  been  printed,  and  a copy  received.  In 
lieu  of  any  quotations  from  its  columns  we 
promise,  at  an  early  date,  a history  of  the  so- 
ciety and  its  work,  especially  prepared  for  this 
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magazine  by  its  secretary,  J.  Fletcher  Williams, 
esq. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  January  3,  1889,  Honorable 
John  A.  Rice  of  Hartland,  the  president,  occu- 
pying the  chair.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  the 
secretary,  and  F.  F.  Proudfit,  the  treasurer, 
presented  their  annual  reports,  showing  that 


the  society  was  in  its  usual  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  annual  address,  prepared  by 
Frederick  J.  Turner,  A.M.,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thwaites  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Turner,  and 
was  upon  “The  Character  and  Influence  of 
the  Fur  Trade  in  Wisconsin.”  Honorable 
David  E.  Welch  of  Baraboo  was  elected  vice- 
president,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  de- 
cease of  Honorable  M.  M.  Davis,  also  of 
Baraboo. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


‘ Marching  to  Victory  : The  Second  Period 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Includ- 
ing the  Year  1863.’  By  Charles  Carleton 
Coffin,  author  of  ‘ The  Boys  of  ’76,’  ‘ The 
Story  of  Liberty,’  ‘ Drum  Beat  of  the  Nation,’ 
etc.  Published  by  Harper  & Bros., New  York. 
Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland. 

This  is  the  middle  volume  of  the  three  impor- 
tant works  on  the  history  of  the  Civil  war  that 
Mr.  Coffin  is  preparing  for  the  Harpers,  and  the 
trio  when  completed  will  be  a series  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  historic  value.  No  less 
an  authority  than  the  New  York  Critic  has  said 
of  this  work  : “ We  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 

nounce Mr.  Coffin’s  work  the  standard  youth’s 
history  of  the  war,  and  one  which  will  outlive 
all  his  other  works.  Indeed,  it  seems  highly 
derogatory  to  its  sterling  merit  to  call  it  a 
youth’s  history.  The  author  was  a witness  of 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  war. 
As  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  he  was 
in  the  field  four  years.  Added  to  this  experi- 
ence, he  is  in  constant  practice  with  the  pen. 
A visitor  to  the  best  libraries  of  American 
cities,  a traveler  round  the  world,  a special  in- 
vestigator of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  homes 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  a long  and  patient  stu- 
dent since  the  Rebellion  of  the  battle-fields  of 
the  south,  with  a remarkable  power  of  catching 
the  strategic  features,  not  only  of  a country, 
but  the  vital  points  of  a story,  his  equipment 


for  the  work  now  in  hand  is  decidedly  out  of 
the  common.  Benefiting  by  criticism,  he 
makes  less  lavish  use  of  the  4 historical  present  ’ 
in  his  second  volume,  gives  more  references  to 
authorities,  and  cultivates  compression.  He  is 
perhaps  the  first  writer  to  make  use  of  that 
trunkful  of  papers  of  an  ex-secietary  of  the 
United  States  who  became  a Confederate,  which 
was  secured  last  year  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Avoiding  mere  details  and  statistics, 
he  tells  his  story  by  grouping  leading  events, 
and  pointing  out  principles  and  the  fountain- 
heads of  the  great  streams  of  development 
which  have  not  only  made  floods  of  war’s  deso- 
lation, but  also  fertilized  the  soil  of  the  future. 
One  is  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  the 
text  which  gives  positively  fresh  facts  or  infor- 
mation which  Mr.  Coffin  has  gathered  from 
personal  investigation,  by  interview  or  letter. 
Fair  alike  to  Confederate  and  Federal,  the  au- 
thor, who  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  writes  as 
artists  who  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  paint. 
Hence  the  narrative  is  bold,  graphic  and  full  of 
color.”  The  book  is  elaborately  illustrated. 

A careful  examination  of  ‘ Marching  to  Vic- 
tory,’ and  a close  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Coffin's 
works  elsewhere,  lead  us  to  an  emphatic  en- 
dorsement of  the  verdict  of  the  Critic , and  to 
•warmly  recommend  the  work  to  the  reading 
youth  of  America. 
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‘ Omitted  Chapters  of  History,  Disclosed 
in  the  Life  and  Papers  of  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, Governor  of  Virginia  ; First  At- 
torney-General United  States  ; Secre- 
tary of  State.’  By  Moncure  Daniel  Con- 
way, author  of  ‘ Pine  and  Palm,’  ‘ The  Wan- 
dering Jew,’  etc.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  New  York.  Received  of  the 
Burrows  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  importance  of  this  study  of  character, 
and  virtual  rehabiliment  of  an  American 
statesman  not  well  understood,  can  be  best 
given  in  Mr.  Conway’s  own  words : “ The 
Centenary  of  our  Constitution  has  already 
brought  a gallery  of  fresh  historical  portraits 
of  its  leading  framers,  but  one  panel,  like 
that  of  Falieri  at  Venice,  is  vacant ; there  is 
no  portraiture  of  the  statesman  to  whom  the 
initiation  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
were  especially  due,  except  a blackened  effigy 
hung  up  by  enemies  in  a moment  of  partisan 
passion.  This  traditional  effigy  of  Edmund 
Randolph  I have  examined  by  the  light  of 
facts  and  documents,  to  which  historians  appear 
to  have  had  no  access,  with  growing  conviction 
that  the  Nation  knows  little  of  a very  interest- 
ing figure  of  its  early  history.” 

Mr.  Conway’s  fitness  for  work  of  even  this 
difficult  character  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment,  and  with  a theme  that  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  masses,  he  has  produced  a work 
of  exceeding  interest  and  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical value.  He  has  followed  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph through  his  extended  career,  step  by 
step,  and  has  made  his  way  sure  by  investi- 
gations of  the  most  thorough  sort.  He  gives 
to  this  important  figure  of  American  states- 
manship a new  form,  and  one  cannot  follow 
him  long  without  the  conclusion  that  his  view 
is  in  the  main  correct.  In  addition  to  the  facts 
presented  upon  the  main  theme,  there  are  many 
side  lights  of  information  that  illumine  the 
period  in  which  Randolph  lived.  A fine  por- 
trait of  Randolph  comes  as  the  frontispiece, 
and  other  illustrations  are  found  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  The  book  is  one  that  will,  of 
course,  provoke  comment  and  debate,  for  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Conway  will  not  be  accepted 
by  those  who  hold  the  old  opinions  as  to  Ran- 


dolph and  his  work  ; but  that  the  author  will 
be  able  to  hold  his  own,  is  abundantly  shown 
by  this  work. 

‘ The  Loyal  Mountaineers  of  Tennessee.’ 
By  Thomas  William  Humes,  S.T.D.  Pub- 
lished by  Robert  Clarke  & Company,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  part  taken  by  the  loyal  men  of  East 
Tennessee  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
showed  that  they  were  not  only  lovers  of  the 
old  flag  but  prepared  to  endure  much  in  its 
behalf.  They  endured  persecution  and  robbery 
and  murder.  They  starved  and  lived  in  caves 
and  mountain  fastnesses,  and  refused  to  fight 
upon  any  terms  against  the  Union  army  and  the 
old  flag.  Thousands  of  men  did  join  the  ranks 
of  the  Union  army.  Had  East  Tennessee  had  the 
secession  spirit  of  Mississippi  or  Georgia  she 
would  have  added  thirty  thousand  brave  men 
to  the  Confederate  ranks.  Possibly  the  men 
and  women  of  East  Tennessee  owe  something 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  blood  in  their  veins 
coming  from  the  Seviers  and  Robinsons,  who 
settled  their  section,  hewing  out  homes  in  the 
forest  with  rifles  strapped  upon  their  backs,  to 
defend  themselves  from  savage  foes.  Their 
forefathers  were  the  same  men  who  with  their 
strong  arms  protected  the  rear  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  from  the  thousands  of  savages  in- 
cited to  cruelty  by  the  emissaries  of  Great 
Britain  and  held  them  in  check  by  acts  of 
heroism  unsurpassed.  East  Tennesseeans 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  standing  in 
history,  and  Dr.  Humes’s  book  is  but  a modest 
statement  of  the  case  authenticated  by  well- 
established  facts.  It  is  both  an  interesting  and 
a good  book,  by  a loyal  man  and  of  loyal  peo- 
ple, and  deserves  success.  The  author  is  a 
native  of  East  Tennessee,  and  too  well  and 
favorably  known  to  need  any  further  in- 
troduction. He  was  educated  at  the  East 
Tennessee  university  (now  University  of 
Tennessee),  and  theologically  at  Princeton 
seminary,  and  under  Bishop  Otey.  He  was  for 
twenty  years  rector  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
church  in  Knoxville  and  president  of  the  East 
Tennessee  university  eighteen  years.  By 
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reason  of  the  respect  felt  for  him  as  a straight- 
forward Christian  gentleman,  and  on  account 
of  his  kind  and  gentle  bearing  towards  all,  as 
well  as  the  reverence  felt  for  his  sacred  office 
as  rector,  he  was  enabled  to  remain  at  his 
home  in  Knoxville  longer  after  fierce  passions 
and  bitter  animosities  had  been  aroused  by  the 
war  than  was  possible  for  other  prominent 
Union  men.  He  was,  however,  preparing  to 
depart  for  the  north,  when  he  had  the  misfort- 
une while  out  riding,  and  his  horse  ran  away, 
to  receive  a bodily  hurt,  from  which  followed 
a tedious  confinement  to  his  room.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  remain  and  become  an 
eye-witness  to  many  of  the  stirring  scenes  of 
the  time  and  place,  which  he  now  narrates  so 
truthfully  and  graphically.  The  work  is  di- 
vided into  three  general  parts  : The  first  gives 
a brief  description  of  its  early  settlement 
and  the  struggles  of  its  people.  The  second  is 
an  historical  account  which,  it  is  claimed,  is 
impartial,  of  the  peculiar  political  and  military 
situation  of  East  Tennessee  immediately  before 
and  during  the  secession  of  some  of  the  states  ; 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  recital  of  the  polit- 
ical and  military  events  that  occurred  after- 
wards. The  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  read 
with  the  greatest  interest,  for  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  extremely  well  written,  the  phe- 
nomenal position  that  this  portion  of  the 
country  occupied  during  the  war  must  always 
render  it  an  object  of  attention.  The  book 
is  embellished  with  the  portraits  of  a number 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  those  times. 

4 Twenty-eight  Years  in  Wall  Street.’  By 
Henry  Clews.  Published  by  the  Irving 
Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Mr.  Clews  has  done  for  Wall  street,  in  this 
elegant  and  substantial  volume,  what  Mr. 
Blaine  has  for  congress,  and  General  Grant  for 
the  war — given  us  a look  at  the  inside  and  told 
a story  that  but  few  men  would  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  tell.  Beginning  with  the  panic  of  1857 
and  coming  down  to  the  recent  Presidential 
contest,  the  author  not  only  discusses  with  the 
insight  gained  from  long  experience  the  events 
and  movements  of  which  the  Nation’s  money 


centre  has  been  the  theatre,  but  he  also  throws 
a searching  side  light  on  more  than  one  polit- 
ical crisis  and  revolution  whose  relation  to 
Wall  street  has  not  always  been  discerned. 
Interspersed,  too,  with  serious  reflections  on 
the  economical  questions  which  have  com- 
pelled public  attention  during  the  last  genera- 
tion, are  graphic  portraits  of  the  striking  indi- 
vidualities— prominent  politicians,  financial 
magnates,  brilliant  speculators — with  whom 
Mr.  Clews  has  been  brought  in  contact 
during  his  business  career.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  profusion  of  personal  anecdotes,  often 
piquant,  but  never  ill-natured,  that  will  make 
this  narrative  enjoyable  to  many  who  might 
overlook  the  value  of  the  author’s  observations 
and  suggestions  with  regard  to  matters  of  his- 
torical importance. 

Among  the  Wall  street  men  whom  personal 
acquaintance  permits  Mr.  Clews  to  depict 
with  accuracy  are  the  Vanderbilts,  Jay  Gould, 
August  Belmont,  Daniel  Drew,  Henry  Villard, 
Henr^  N.  Smith,  Travers,  Keene,  Woerishoffer, 
Russell  Sage,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Addison  Cam- 
mack,  the  Jerome  Brothers,  and  a dozen  more. 
The  enterprises  of  “ Commodore  ” Vanderbilt 
are  sketched  from  the  modest  beginning  when 
he  was  master  of  a row-boat  plying  between 
Staten  Island  and  New  York,  through  his 
connection  with  the  Nicaragua  company  and 
his  competition  with  the  Pacific  Mail  line, 
through  the  “Harlem  corner”  and  Hudson 
River  and  New  York  Central  manipulations, 
until  he  died  the  possessor  of  some  $90,000,000. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  “ Cor- 
ners,’’and  the  attempts  to  legislate  against  them. 
The  history  of  the  great  “ corners,”  with  a 
vivid  description  of  the  actions  of  the  eminent 
operators  concerned  therein,  and  how  the 
speculative  battles  were  waged,  lost  and  won, 
forms  a highly  attractive  and  in  some  instances 
an  exciting  theme  in  the  estimation  of  the 
speculative  reader,  while  the  language  is  so 
plain  and  so  free  from  technicalities,  that  the 
general  reader  is  almost  equally  edified. 
The  book  covers  a new  field,  and  covers  it 
well,  in  every  meaning  of  the  term. 
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‘The  Advance-Guard  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion.’ By  James  R.  Gilmore  (Edmund 
Kirk),  author  of  ‘ The  Rear-Guard  of  the 
Revolution,’  ‘John  Sevier  as  a Common- 
wealth Builder,’  ‘Among  the  Pines,’  etc. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  & Company, 
New  York.  Received  of  the  Burrows  Broth- 
ers Company,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Gilmore  has  always  been  a student  of 
American  history  as  made  in  the  south,  but  of 
recent  years  has  given  special  attention  and 
unwearied  labor  to  that  section  of  which 
Tennessee  is  the  centre,  and  the  result  is  the 
three  works  first  named  in  the  above.  They 
are  links  in  one  great  chain,  well  welded,  and 
complete  for  the  period  of  which  they  treat. 
Of  that  era  Mr.  Gilmore  well  says:  “The 

three  volumes  cover  a neglected  period  of 
American  history,  and  they  disclose  facts  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  historians — namely, 
that  these  western  men  turned  the  tide  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  subsequently  saved 
the  newly-formed  Union  from  disruption  and 
thereby  made  possible  our  present  great  Re- 
public. This  should  be  enough  to  secure  for 
their  story  an  attentive  hearing,  had  it  not  the 
added  charm  of  presenting  to  view  three 
characters — John  Sevier,  James  Robertson  and 
Isaac  Shelby — who  are  as  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  our  American  youth  as  any  in  their 
country’s  history.”  Mr. Gilmore, while  painstak- 
ing and  careful  in  statement,  has  a faculty  of 
description  that  clothes  his  theme  in  bright 
colors  and  makes  every  page  interesting,  and 
in  this  work  he  has  been  at  his  best.  The 
two  works  of  the  series  already  before  the  pub- 
lic are  sufficient  to  insure  a warm  and  wide- 
spread welcome  for  the  third. 

‘ Four  Years  With  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac.’ By  Regis  De  Trobriand,  brevet  major- 
general  United  States  volunteers.  Trans- 
lated by  George  K.  Dauchy,  late  lieutenant 
commanding  Twelfth  New  York  battery, 
light  artillery,  United  States  volunteers 
(with  portrait  and  maps).  Published  by 
Ticknor  &Co.,  Boston.  Received  of  the  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  recent  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
history  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  has  pro- 
duced many  books  by  those  who  took  a part 
18 


therein,  and  while  so  many  of  our  native  born 
soldiers  and  statesmen  are  relating  their  experi- 
ences, it  is  eminently  proper  that  this  brave 
Frenchman  who  fought  under  the  Union  flag 
should  be  given  a hearing.  And  certainly  the 
Ticknors  have  introduced  him  in  elegant  form. 
The  story  of  De  Trobriand  was  written  soon 
after  the  war,  from  notes  and  a diary,  and  the 
life-like  manner  in  which  are  told  incidents  of 
army  life,  of  the  bivouac  and  the  battle,  of 
the  camp  and  the  field,  “renews  to  an  old 
soldier  of  the  east  the  many  weary  marches  in 
the  time  of  rain  and  in  the  time  of  hot  sun, 
through  the  mud  and  dust  of  Virginia.” 

The  book,  as  the  author  explains,  is  a nar- 
rative, and  embraces  only  the  operations  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  has  confined  him- 
self to  the  things  he  saw  and  knew,  and  while 
we  do  not  obtain  a history  of  the  war,  he  sup- 
plies us  with  something  better — the  knowledge 
and  sentiments  of  an  eye-witness.  “ Every- 
thing I have  here  related,”  he  adds,  “ which 
I have  not  myself  seen,  I have  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  actors  themselves,  and  by  a min- 
ute comparison  with  official  documents  and 
depositions  in  extenso,  taken  before  the  congres- 
sional committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
. . The  reader,  then,  can  follow  me  in  per- 

fect security.  He  will  live  the  life  of  the 
camp.  He  will  be  present  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  its 
apprenticeship,  at  its  first  efforts  ; he  will  fol- 
low it  in  its  marches  and  in  its  combats,  in 
the  bivouac,  and  on  the  field  of  battle ; he  will 
accompany  it  in  its  work,  in  its  privations,  in 
its  successes  and  in  its  reverses.  In  fine, 
he  will  take  part  in  the  war,  the  war  it- 
self, with  all  its  realities,  terrible  or  glorious.” 
Much  more  than  the  personal  experiences  of 
the  writer  are  given  and  many  points  brought 
out  that  take  a new  interest  from  their  treat- 
ment from  a new  and  somewhat  unusual  point 
of  view. 

‘ Alfred  Kelley  : His  Life  and  Work.’  By 
Honorable  James  L.  Bates  of  the  Ohio  Bar. 
(Privately  printed.)  Published  by  Robert 
Clarke  & Company,  Cincinnati. 

The  sketch  of  Alfred  Kelley,  published  in 
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this  magazine  a year  or  two  ago,  gives  the 
outline  of  a life-record  worthy  of  more  detailed 
presentation,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Bates 
has  performed  the  labor  of  love  contained  in 
the  above.  His  preparation  and  facilities  for 
the  work  were  of  the  best,  his  heart  was  in  it, 
and  he  has  had  space  to  give  the  full  story  of 
Mr.  Kelley’s  life.  It  was  a laborious  and 
noble  life,  and  to  him  Ohio  owes  a deeper  debt 
of  gratitude  than  this  generation  imagines. 

‘Indian  Names  of  Places  Near  the  Great 
Lakes.’  Vol.  I.  By  Dwight  H.  Kelton, 
A.  M.,  captain  United  States  army,  author  of 
‘ Annals  of  Fort  Mackinac,’  £ History  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,’  etc. 

Captain  Kelton  has  made  a study  of  his  sub- 
ject that  has  extended  over  many  years,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  students  of 
the  Indian  languages  in  America.  He  has  con- 
densed in  this  little  work  an  immense  amount 
of  information,  of  the  greatest  value  to  both 
the  geographer  and  the  historian.  If  he  re- 
ceives the  encouragement  volume  One  calls  for 
and  deserves,  other  numbers  upon  the  same 
theme,  and  in  continuation  of  this,  will  be 
issued. 

‘Three-score  Years  and  Ten:  Life-long 
Memories  of  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota, 

AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  WEST.’  By 
Charlotte  Ouiseonsin  Van  Cleve. 

No  better  introduction  to  this  book  can  be 
penned  than  that  furnished  in  an  introductory 
note  by  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  the  historian 
of  the  northwest,  who  says  : “ Whenever  there 
is  growth  in  any  community,  the  desire  arises 
to  know  something  of  what  was  in  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  with  no  weariness  I read  in 
manuscript  the  ‘ Reminiscences  ’ from  your 
pen.  Each  chapter  contains  something  in  con- 
nection with  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the 
west  which  is  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
The  incidents  related  are  stirring,  and  the 
style  is  graphic.  When  I finished  the  perusal 
I felt  the  force  of  the  adage  that  ‘ Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.’  As  the  diary  of  John 
Evelyn,  throwing  light  upon  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second,  is  still  read,  so  I think,  if 


printed,  your  unaffected  narrative  will  always 
find  a place  in  the  private  and  public  libraries 
of  Minnesota  and  the  western  states.”  In 
accordance  with  this  advice,  Mrs.  Van  Cleve 
has  presented  the  public  with  a modest  work 
that  illustrates  faithfully  the  early  life  in  the 
region  of  which  it  treats. 

‘The  Chautauqua  Movement.’  By  Rev. 
John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  President  Lewis  Miller.  Published 
by  the  Chautauqua  Press,  Boston. 

It  was  a happy  thought  by  the  managers 
of  the  Chautauqua  enterprise  to  secure  a 
history  of  that  great  religious,  educational  and 
social  movement  from  the  pens  of  the  two 
men  by  whom  it  was  created — Lewis  Miller 
and  J.  H.  Vincent.  We  have  here  not  only  a 
history  of  the  movement,  but  of  its  purpose, 
and  the  steps  and  reflections  that  led  to  it  by 
its  earliest  and  first  sponsors.  The  story  is 
told  in  full,  and  in  reading  that  we  understand 
for  the  first  time  why  it  took  such  sure  and 
ready  root  and  has  had  a growth  and  influence 
far  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 
Mr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Vincent  each  tell  us  many 
things  that  no  one  else  could  tell  and  in  that 
way  give  a special  value  to  the  work. 

‘Animal  Memoirs;  Part  One  ; Mammals.’ 
By  Samuel  Lockwood,  Ph.D.  Published  by 
Ivison,  Blakeman  & Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Received  of  Burrows  Broth- 
ers Company,  Cleveland. 

‘ Animal  Memoirs  ; Part  Two;  Birds.’  By 
Samuel  Lockwood,  Ph.D.  Published  by 
Ivison,  Blakeman  & Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Received  of  the  Burrows 
Brothers  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  above  belong  in  Dr.  Lockwood’s  series 
of  readings  in  natural  history,  announced  some- 
time since  by  this  well-known  publishing 
house,  and  fully  bear  out  all  the  promises 
made  in  advance.  The  large  fund  of  informa- 
tion conveyed  is  given  in  a descriptive  and 
anecdotal  manner  that  makes  the  work  as 
charming  as  a story-book  to  both  old  and 
young,  and  one  can  rest  assured  that  he  is  kept 
all  the  time  in  the  region  of  solid  and  sub- 
stantiated facts.  The  general  descriptions  are 
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supplemented  by  a great  variety  of  stories,  all 
bearing  upon  the  question  in  point  and  graph- 
ically told.  The  series  should  be  continued 
all  through  the  natural  kingdom,  and  both 
author  and  publishers  can  rest  assured  that  in 
* these  works  the  way  to  the  public  interest  has 
been  most  thoroughly  opened. 

‘ The  Tatler  : Selected  Essays,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.’  By  Alex. 
Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.,  author  of  ‘Stories 
From  the  State  Papers,  ’ etc.  Published  by 
Frederick  Warne  & Co.,  London  and  New 
York.  (In  “The  Chandos  Classics.”)  Re- 
ceived of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland. 

Of  the  series  of  which  this  volume  is  one  of 
the  latest  issues,  it  has  been  well  and  truth- 
fully said  that  “ in  these  volumes  is  comprised 
a complete  and  well-selected  library,  containing 
the  collected  wisdom,  wit,  imagination  and 
knowledge  of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  To 
confer  on  the  reading  public  this  boon  the 
publishers  of  the  ‘ Chandos  Classics  ’ com- 
menced the  issue  of  the  already  large  and 
ever-increasing  collection  which  bears  this 
name.  Their  aim  was  and  is  to  produce  the 
standard  works  of  all  nations  having  a litera- 
ture, translated  by  the  best  English  authors, 
and  all  the  treasures  of  English  prose  and 
poetry  already  stamped  by  the  verdict  of  time, 
not  rejecting  modern  works  worthy  of  a place 
beside  them.  These  volumes  have  been  re- 
printed from  the  best  editions  and  edited  care- 
fully. They  are  well  printed  and  so  tastefully 
bound  as  to  merit  a place  on  our  book-shelves 
aesthetically,  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic 
excellence.”  Excellent  judgment  and  artistic 
knowledge  have  been  shown  in  the  selections 
from  ‘ The  Tatler  ’ — a well  of  English  litera- 
ture from  which  an  altogether  too  limited  sup- 
ply has  been  drawn.  The  notes  throw  much 
light  upon  the  theme  and  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — 
its  politics,  fashions,  literature,  tastes,  preju- 
dices, etc.  The  selections  fill  a gap  in  popular 
literature,  and  ought  to  be  accorded  a warm 
reception. 


‘The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  or  the 
Black  Brothers  : A Legend  of  Stiria,’  By 
John  Ruskin,  M.  A.  Illustrated  by  Richard 
Doyale.  Published  by  Lee  Sc  Shepard,  Boston. 
Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

‘ The  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers  : A Giant 
Story.’  By  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch.  Illus- 
trated. Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 
Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

•KorbqlTozo:  A Sequel  to  The  Last  of  the 
Huggermuggers.’  By  Christopher  Pearse 
Cranch.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 
Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  interest  that  any  young  person  is  sure 
to  find  in  these  three  wonderful  stories  is 
heightened  by  the  choice  illustrations  that  ac- 
company them,  and  the  attractive  style  in 
which  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  work  has 
been  performed.  The  stories  themselves  need 
no  commendation,  for  the  authors  are  well 
known,  and,  in  the  case  of  Ruskin,  it  may  be 
said  that  a simple  theme  has  been  touched  by 
a hand  of  wonderful  genius.  The  three  books 
are  especially  commended  for  those  who  are 
purchasing  books  for  the  young. 

‘The  Science  of  Politics.  9 By  Walter 

Thomas  Mills,  a staff  writer  on  the  New  York 
Voice  and  secretary  of  the  National  Inter- 
Collegiate  association.  Published  by  Funk 
&Wagnalls,  New  York. 

The  character  of  this  valuable  study  of 
American  politics  is  best  understood  by  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  chapter-headings,  as 
follows  : 

The  Subject  Stated,  Man  in  Society,  Civil 
Government,  The  Citizen,  The  Ballot,  Expe- 
dients Through  which  the  People  Speak,  What 
a Political  Party  is  Not,  What  a Political  Party 
Is,  What  a Political  Party  Cannot  Do,  What 
a Political  Party  Can  Do,  How  Many  Polit- 
ical Parties,  The  Caucus,  or  Party  Manage- 
ment, When  a New  Political  Party,  How  t 
to  Work  for  a Political  Party.  The  drift 
of  Mr.  Mills’  purpose  is  here  foreshadowed, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  various  pertinent 
and  important  topics  is  able,  clear  discriminat- 
ing and  forcible,  and  cannot  fail  to  help  the 
reader  to  a correct  understanding  of  them.  It 
is  a happy  augury  of  the  future,  that  the 
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4 Science  of  Politics  * begins  to  attract  atten- 
tion. There  is  need  of  inquiry  and  study  in 
this  direction,  and  this  modest  book  will  afford 
enlightenment  and  instruction  to  those  who 
read  it. 

•Excellent  Quotations  for  Home  and 
School;  Selected  for  the  Use  of  Teacht 
ers  and  Pupils.’  By  Julia  B.  Hoitt,  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Cali- 
fornia. Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Bos- 
ton. Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers 
Company,  Cleveland. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  described  in 
the  title,  and  little  need  be  said  concerning  it, 
except  that  the  selections  have  been  well 
made  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs 


of  the  growing  mind.  Something  can  be 
found  suited  to  all  grades,  as  the  range  of 
selection  embraces  more  than  four  hundred 
standard  authors.  A few  biographical  eulogies 
and  full  poems  have  been  inserted,  as  suitable 
for  three-minute  recitations  and  declamations.  * 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted  for 
her  work  and  understands  the  need  she  has  at- 
tempted to  fill. 

The  Early  Settlers’  Association  of  Cleveland 
have  just  marked  another  mile-stone  in  their 
onward  journey  by  issuing  No.  8 of  their 
annual  publication.  It  is  replete  with  interest- 
ing historical  things. 
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“ CREVE-COEUR.”  * 

Have  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  fort  Heart-Break, 

That  desolate  fort  in  the  west  ? 

How  the  brave  La  Salle,  in  his  weary  quest 
For  the  Father  of  Rivers,  paused  to  rest, 

Erecting  not  far  from  Peoria’s  lake 
Heart-Break, 

The  desolate  fort,  Heart-Break? 

Do  you  know  that  he  called  the  fort  “ Heart-Break,” 

That  name  full  of  sobbing  and  tears, 

While  building  those  walls  as  a man  who  rears 
His  own  sepulchre  ? Urged  on  by  his  fears 
Of  famine — failure — he  hurried  to  make 
Heart-Break, 

A fort,  or  a tomb,  Heart-Break  ? 

Oh  ! their  hearts  were  sad  at  the  fort  Heart-Break, 

A comfortless  shelter  it  gave  ; 

The  winter  had  weakened  their  souls,  once  brave, 

And  they  looked  for  naught  but  a lonely  grave ; — • 

Each  stone  of  the  fort  was  a stern  heart-ache — 

Heart-Break ! — 

A grave  by  the  fort  Heart-Break. 

* “When  La  Salle  planned  and  began  to  build  a fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois — four  days’  journey,  it  is  said,  below 
Lake  Peoria — thwarted  by  destiny  and  almost  despairing,  he  named  the  fort  Creve-Coeur  (Heart-Break).” — Bancroft's 
United  States, 
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For  Death  ever  watched  by  the  fort  Heart-Break, 

His  heralds  breathed  chill  through  the  air; 

By  savages  neighbored  ; burdened  with  care  ; 

Oft  startled  by  yells  from  the  panther’s  lair ; 

The  slumbering  men  would  horrified  wake 
(Heart-Break ! ) 

Alone  in  the  fort  Heart-Break. 

But  they  gained  fresh  strength  in  the  fort  Heart-Break, 
La  Salle  and  his  venturesome  men, 

And  started  once  more  for  the  river  when 
The  spring  with  her  smile  came  westward  again 

For  the  beautiful  hidden  blossoms’  sake 
(Heart-Break  ! ) 

That  bloomed  by  the  fort  Heart-Break. 

There  are  many  forts  like  La  Salle’s  Heart-Break, 

Erected  in  silence  and  fear, 

By  the  soul  alone  in  a desert  drear, 

Despairing,  afar  from  things  that  are  dear, 

From  whose  loss  the  want  in  the  soul  will  make 
Heart-Break, 

Whose  loss  makes  the  stern  heart  break. 

Yet  the  soul  sometimes  in  the  fort  Heart-Break, 

Gains  courage  for  dangers  ahead; 

To  those  who  have  buried  their  dearest  dead 
The  future  brings  nothing  worth  hope  or  dread, 

And  quietly  thus  such  souls  can  but  take 
(Heart-Break ! ) 

Up  life  in  the  fort  Heart-Break. 

But  of  all  the  forts  that  are  called  Heart-Break, 

There  are  none  so  deserve  the  name 
As  the  forts  where  souls  at  endurance  aim, 

Nor  greater  their  sorrow  than  others  claim, 

But  stifle  in  silence  for  Joy’s  own  sake, 

Heart-Break, 

And  never  are  called  Heart-Break. 


Jessie  F.  O’Donnell. 
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GONE 

“ Gone  west,”  they  said,  when  Erik 
the  Red  put  out  from  Iceland  with  his 
emigrant  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail.  He 
had  started  a great  land  speculation, 
had  called  his  new  town,  on  that  natural 
refrigerator,  Greenland,  a name  so 
attractive  to  snow-clad  Iceland,  and 
now  had  sailed  for  it  with  his  company 
of  adventurers.  This  is  the  first  western 
land  speculation  on  record  ; it  is  worthy 
of  the  smartest  western  Yankee  in  its 
captivating  name,  and  the  title-deeds 
to  corner  lots  for  the  visionary  purchas- 
ers bear  date  of  Iceland,  a.  d.  986. 

* * At  the  helm  he  stands , delighting 
In  the  tempest’s  stormy  play, 

Now  the  sheets  more  close  belaying, 

Swifter  through  the  surge  he  cleaves  ; 
Westward,  further  westward,  flying 
Lightly  o’er  the  rapid  waves.” 

— Frithiof's  Saga. 

So  Eriksford,  the  first  European  set- 
tlement in  Greenland,  was  made. 

There  went  in  the  emigrant  company 
one  Bardson, whose  son  was  at  the  time  on 
a viking  and  trading  cruise  to  Norway. 
He  came  home,  and,  disappointed  to 
find  his  father  gone,  soon  disappeared 
himself.  To  the  question,  what  had  be- 
come of  him,  the  reply  was  : Biarne 

is  “ gone  west.”  A northeaster  drove 
him  past  Greenland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
down  to  Nantucket. 

A son  of  Erik,  Leif,  warm  and  daring 
with  his  father’s  blood  and  stirred  by 
the  rumors  of  new  land  that  Biarne 
brought  back,  pushed  off  in  a frail  craft 


WEST. 

with  a bold  crew,  and  men  said  of  him  : 
“ Gone  west.”  He  struck  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast  at  Falmouth  and  Fall 
River.  This  was  in  the  round  a.  d. 
1000. 

Two  years  afterward,  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  Eriksford  showed 
unusual  activity,  centering  in  Thorwald, 
another  son  of  old  Erik  the  bloody.  By 
and  by  he  and  his  vessel  are  missing, 
and  the  neighbors  said  : “ Gone  west.” 
So  it  continued  for  three  hundred  years. 

Long  afterward,  with  the  same  mys- 
terious Atlantic  ebbing  and  flowing  the 
while,  three  little  vessels  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  wharves  of  Palos 
and  for  three  months.  One  only  was 
decked  over,  and  she  carried  eight 
anchors  hanging  over  her  sides.  By  and 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
went  on  board  accompanied  by  the 
Great  Admiral,  and  they  all  went  off 
under  the  horizon,  and  men  whispered 
in  ominous  and  ghostly  tones,  “ Gone 
west.” 

After  the  discovery  of  the  continent 
the  century  glass  is  turned  twice  and 
the  sands  ran  lazily  through  some  years 
of  the  second  hundred,  when  three  other 
little  vessels  bear  away  from  old  En- 
gland, carrying  one  hundred  and  five 
souls  into  the  marshes  and  malaria  of 
James  river,  Virginia.  It  was  an  aris- 
tocratic, unworking,  undomestic,  finan- 
cial adventure  of  so  many  unmarried 
men,  and  the  stockholders  remarked 
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hopefully  of  their  pounds  and  shillings  : 
“ Gone  west.” 

A decade  of  years  and  over  ran  out, 
and  a few  stout  men  and  brave  women, 
with  their  acorn  children — by  and  by 
to  be  live-oak  in  a ship  of  state — are 
braving  the  courts  and  prisons  and  the 
moors  and  heaths  of  their  own  En- 
gland, while  they  watch  for  flight  to  a 
foreign  land,  as  hunted  birds  hide  and 
flit  for  cover.  The  flats  of  Holland 
tempt  them  with  some  republican  vir- 
tues and  religious  liberties,  born  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventy  years  of  ter- 
rible struggle  with  Spain.  The  first  and 
short  flight  but  tried  their  wings  ; their 
rest  on  the  Dutch  flats  was  brief ; and 
rising  and  striking  out,  where  there  was 
only  ocean  and  sky,  and  God  over  all, 
Europe  said  of  them  : “They  are  gone 
west.” 

It  was  inevitable  that  for  a long  time 
after  the  planting  of  the  colonies,  west- 
ward progress  into  the  interior  wilder- 
ness must  be  slow,  while  foot  and  sad- 
dle were  the  only  conveyance,  for  vehi- 
cles were  of  slow  growth  and  crude.  It 
was  not  until  1564,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  her  reign,  that  Elizabeth  had  a car- 
riage, and  wheels  must  be  scores  of 
years  yet  in  getting  a score  of  miles 
out  of  Boston. 

“ Several  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Salem  [1628],  four  men  undertook  to 
go  from  Salem  to  Boston  by  land  [on 
foot],  an  expedition  of  such  difficulty  that 
it  had  never  been  attempted  by  civilized 
man.  They  accomplished  the  journey 
in  four  days,  and  so  extraordinary  was 
it  deemed  that  on  the  next  Sabbath 
they  joined  in  offering  a vote  of  public 


thanksgiving  and  praise  for  that  Guard- 
ian Hand  which  had  guided  them 
through  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  way 
and  brought  them  to  their  homes  in 
safety.”  * The  distance  was  sixteen 
miles  ! 

In  1636  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
had  gone  over  a “ hazardous  way  to 
Kenecticut,”  with  only  a compass  for 
guide,  and  with  his  company  of  one  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children,  and 
their  herds  of  domestic  animals,  had 
commenced  the  founding  of  that  state. 
It  was  a great  emigrant  band  and  mul- 
titude for  those  days  and  full  of  perils 
and  discomforts,  with  their  ax-men  and 
boatmen  and  camping.  But  it  was 
harder  and  sadder  for  Robinson  and 
Brewster  on  Lincolnshire  heath  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  when  rough 
officials  seized  even  helpless  women  and 
children  in  the  surf,  as  self-exiled  they 
were  embarking  for 

“ Freedom  to  worship  God.” 

So  from  the  western  shores  of  the  old 
world  and  from  the  virgin  borders  of 
the  new — it  is  three  centuries  now — 
they  have  been  leaving  hearths  and 
childhood  streams  and  the  grand  old 
hills  and  fields  and  elms  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  by  those  left  behind  the  sad 
refrain  is  taken  up  : “ Gone  west.” 

Through  the  surf  and  back  over  the 
wild,  heaving  sea,  the  words  came  in 
return,  strong  with  men’s  voices  and 
tender  with  woman’s  : 

‘ * We  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
To  each  bright  river  whose  course  we  trace  ; 

We  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and  floods, 
And  the  path  of  our  daring  in  boundless  woods  ! 
And  our  works  unto  many  a lake’s  green  shore, 
Where  the  Indian  graves  lay  alone  before." 

* Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  D.D. , Half  Century  Sermon. 
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But  the  Hooker  trail  called  for  im- 
provement as  emigration  increased,  and 
therefore,  in  1683,  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  made  this  entry  on  its 
records : 

“ Whereas , The  way  to  Kenecticut, 
now  vsed,  being  very  hazardous  to 
travellers  by  reason  of  one  deepe  riuer 
that  is  passed  fower  or  hue  time  ouer, 
which  may  be  avoyded,  as  is  conceived 
by  a better  and  nearer  way;  It  is 
referred  to  Major  Pynchon  in  order  ye 
sajd  way  be  lajd  out  and  well  marked. 
He  hauing  hired  two  Indians  to  guide 
him  in  the  way  and  contracted  wth 
them  for  fiuety  shillings,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  pay 
the  same  in  Country  pay  towards  the 
effecting  the  worke.”* 

And  still  the  “ western  fever  ” in  the 
young  east  was  impatient  for  better 
roads  into  the  new  country.  In  the 
records  of  the  town  of  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  1687,  I find  this  entry : 
“ John  Ward  and  Noah  Wiswall  were 
joined  to  our  Selectmen  to  treat  with 
the  Selectmen  of  Cambridge  to  lay  out 
a highway  from  ourMeeting  house  to  the 
Falls. It  would  seem  that  atthat  time 
the  road  " out  west  ” was  opened  from 
old  Cambridge  only  so  far  as  Newton — 
eight  miles,  more  or  less,  from  the 
Washington  Elm  of  the  next  century. 

In  very  early  times  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  appointed 
commissioners  to  lay  out  a highway  from 
Boston  westward  through  Roxbury  and 
onward.  They  are  credited  with  re- 

*'  Records  of  Massachusetts.’  Vol.  V.,  p.  394. 

f ‘ History  of  Newton,  Massachusetts  : Colony 
Records.’  Vol.  I.,  p.  241. 


porting  in  due  time  that  they  had  laid 
out  said  highway  to  a bluff  in  the 
wilderness  on  the  Charles  river,  be- 
tween its  upper  and  lower  falls  in  New- 
ton, and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
missioners, as  far  as  a highway  west- 
ward would  ever  be  needed  ! The  dis- 
tance from  the  Boston  meeting-house  to 
the  bluff  is  about  ten  miles  ! 

A friend  skilled  in  colonial  history 
writes  to  me  thus:  “ My  attention  was 
first  called  to  this  road  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  a Boston  gentleman  then 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  senate, 
who  informed  me  that  in  the  archives 
of  the  state,  and  probably  on  file  at  the 
state-house,  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners. might  be  found.” 

That  highway  has  since  been  ex- 
tended, and,  indeed,  in  1880  I found  the 
need  of  twenty-six  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  miles  more  of  it  in  going  from  Bos- 
ton to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  in 
1885  about  ten  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
amining the  country  between  the 
Charles  river  bluff  and  Puget  sound. 

These  opening  and  extending  high- 
ways became  more  and  more  a neces- 
sity, for  before  1750  many  of  the  older 
towns  in  central  Massachusetts  were 
settled.  In  distance  and  in  perils  of 
the  way,  interior  New  England  was  the 
California  of  that  century,  and  journeys 
into  it  were  solemn  undertakings,  call- 
ing for  the  making  of  wills  and  of 
prayers  in  the  churches  and  tender 
farewells.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
colonies  were  not  behind  their  mother 
in  the  inconveniencies  of  travel. 

“In  1818  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
said  4 he  remembered  that  in  1780  the 
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first  stage  coach  was  established  be- 
tween London  and  Maidstone,  thirty- 
eight  miles  ; that  passing  between  them 
the  stage  was  from  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  and 
those  who  traveled  so  formidable  a dis- 
tance used  to  take  leave  of  their  friends 
about  a week  before.’”* 

Two  miles  and  a half  an  hour!  A 
century  before  parliament  had  been 
importuned  to  limit  the  rate  of  travel  by 
stage  to  thirty  miles  a day  in  summer 
and  twenty-five  in  winter. 

While  the  cardinal  points  in  interior 
New  England  and  the  other  Atlantic 
states  were  showing  thrifty  settlements 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  tide-water, 
the  regions  beyond  the  divide  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  became  attractive  and  tempting 
to  daring  frontier-men.  The  crown 
grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  to 
the  first  Ohio  company  had  come 
mostly  into  the  Dinwiddie  and  Washing- 
ton families  in  1748,  and  as  best  they 
could  in  those  times  they  were  opening  it 
to  a market,  though  against  much  French 
opposition.  The  Pontiac  war  followed 
the  French  transfer  of  the  Great  Valley 
in  1763,  and  the  English  found  their 
imperial  conquest  inaccessible  on  ac- 
count of  Indian  hostility.  The  bold 
emigrant  families  retired  eastward  be- 
fore the  Indians,  led  by  Pontiac,  to  the 
old  settlements,  and  did  not  return  to 
their  cabin  homes  till  1765.  Of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  English  traders 
beyond  the  border,  only  two  or  three 
escaped  the  tomahawk.  A thousand 
miles  of  frontier  was  in  terror  and  flight 
*See  ' Willis’  History  of  Portland,  Maine.' 


and  blood,  and  twenty  thousand  adven- 
turers were  driven  back  from  house 
and  home. 

Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Pon- 
tiac war,  1763,  a tide  of  the  uneasy, 
irrepressible  American  blood  set  west 
again.  Government  agents  and  troops 
made  the  trails  safe  for  families.  The 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  drew  them  onward  by 
fascinating  rumors  and  visions.  The 
“western  land  fever”  ran  very  high, 
and  Virginia  alone,  as  early  as  1754,  had 
granted  three  millions  of  acres.  Reck- 
less and  desperate  adventurers  crowded 
also  on  Indian  rights  and  brought  on 
local  border  massacres  even  as  to-day. 

In  1780  public  interest  was  quite 
carried  away  with  the  passion  for  new 
land,  and  ten  years  before  Virginia  had 
led  off  in  the  excitement.  Washington, 
the  Lees  and  others  had  petitioned  for 
two  and  a half  millions  of  acres  on  the 
Ohio,  but  though  this  was  denied,  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  granted  four 
hundred  acres  to  any  emigrant,  con- 
ditioned on  slight  improvements,  and 
one  thousand  more  adjoining  at  a nom- 
inal cost. 

Yet  the  hardships  were  very  great  to 
those  founders  of  American  institutions 
over  the  mountains.  “The  early  im- 
migrants in  the  west  were  compelled  to 
travel  on  horseback,  in  single  file, 
carrying  their  small  patrimony  and  per- 
sonal effects  upon  the  backs  of  pack- 
horses,  driven,  likewise,  in  single  file.” 
The  personal  effects  were  “ a frying- 
pan,  or  an  iron  pot,  a wheel,  a hoe,  an 
ax,  an  auger  and  saw,  besides  a few 
blankets  and  bedding.  The  indispen- 
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sable  portion  of  each  man’s  personal 
equipment  was  his  rifle.  His  shot- 
pouch  and  powder-horn  were  a part  of 
his  necessary  apparel.”* 

The  traveling  expenses  beyond  the 
Alleghanies  were  a formidable  item  to 
these  emigrants,  if  they  lived  on  the 
supplies  of  the  road.  As  the  revolution 
of  the  colonies  drew  its  painful  length 
along,  paper  money  showed  one  of  its 
boldest  phenomena.  At  the  close 
of  1779  corn  beyond  the  mountains 
was  fifty  dollars  a bushel,  Con- 
tinental money,  and  in  March  fol- 
lowing it  went  up  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  dollars,  and  in  June 
came  down  to  thirty-five  dollars.  These 
prices  ruled  for  five  hundred  miles  on 
that  frontier. 

In  1780  the  court  for  Ohio  county, 
Virginia,  under  whose  jurisdiction  this 
region  then  lay,  fixed  a table  of  prices 
which  will  show  what  it  then  cost  to  “go 
west.”  Breakfast  and  supper,  $4  each, 
dinner,  $6  ; lodgings,  with  clean  sheets, 
$3  horse  and  hay  for  one  night,  $3  ; 
one  gallon  of  corn,  $5,  and  of  oats  $4; 
half  a pint  of  whiskey,  $6,  with  sugar, 
$8  ; quart  of  strong  beer,  $4.  In  the 
year  following  the  prices  for  breakfast 
and  supper  went  up  to  $15  each,  and 
for  dinner  to  $20.  If  one  were  traveling 
with  a large  family  and  paying  as  he 
went,  he  would  seem  to  need  a separate 
pack-horse  to  carry  the  greenbacks  of 
those  days,  specially  if  he  had  a long 
journey  and  did  not  make  better  speed 
than  the  stage-coach  between  London 

*‘Monette’s  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.’ 
Vol.  I.,  p.  359. 


and  Maidstone  at  that  time — two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour. 

While  the  army  lay  in  winter  quarters 
at  Newburg  (four-score  miles  below 
Albany)  awaiting  the  treaty  of  peace, 
Washington,  with  Governor  Clinton, 
made  a northern  and  western  tour  of 
seven  hundred  miles.  “ Gone  west,” 
was  the  general  answer  to  inquiries 
at  headquarters.  He  was  prospecting, 
not  intentionally,  for  the  Erie  canal. 

In  his  early  and  constant  outlook  into 
the  west  he  was  the  preeminent  states- 
man and  ranks  among  our  first  pioneer 
and  border-men.  In  1 754  he  had  explored 
to  the  Monongahela,  studying  for  water- 
travel  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio. 
Before  the  Revolution  he  urged  the 
Virginia  house  of  delegates  to  open  a 
route  over  the  mountains.  In  the  year 
following  the  peace  he  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  into  the  west  and  reported 
to  Governor  Harrison  of  Virginia — an- 
cestor of  the  present  President-elect — 
earnestly  recommending  National  open- 
ings into  those  regions.  The  Erie  canal, 
the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  and  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  railroads  are  but  the 
adoption  of  his  suggestions.  In  a far- 
reaching  western  interest  Washington  is 
a true  successor  of  the  Eriks  and  of 
Columbus  and  Raleigh  and  Winthrop. 

The  second  Ohio  company  was 
formed  soon  after  the  Revolution  closed, 
by  officers  in  the  army,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  retrieve  wasted  or 
neglected  personal  interests,  and  who 
were  willing  to  enter  liberally  into  civil 
interests,  and  who  would  convert  the 
army  certificates,  with  which  govern- 
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ment  had  paid  them  off,  into  United 
States  land.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  men  petitioned  congress 
for  an  assignment  of  land  in  the  North- 
west territory.  Leading  among  these 
was  General  Rufus  Putnam  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a friend  of  Washington,  whose 
good-will  and  cooperation  in  this  Ohio 
scheme  he  won  by  an  able  correspond- 
ence. Moreover,  the  project  suited 
Washington  as  carrying  out  his  theory 
for  utilizing  the  great  west  and  binding 
it  to  the  old  states  and  fortifying  it, 
civilly,  against  the  schemes  of  the  En- 
glish and  French  and  Spanish  and 
Indians. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  se- 
cured the  grant  from  congress  when 
that  body  was  in  session  at  New  York 
in  1784.  For  facility  and  greater  suc- 
cess other  companies  were  united  in  the 
agency  of  Dr.  Cutler,  and  he  secured 
nearly  five  millions  of  acres.  The 
actual  amount  granted  to  the  Ohio 
company  was  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  acres,  and  government  securities 
were  turned  for  it  when  they  were  worth 
in  coin  about  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence and  four  shillings  to  the  pound. 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts were  then  selling  their  wild 
lands  for  about  fifty  cents  an  acre. 

In  April,  1788,  the  first  colonists — 
forty-eight  men — arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum  and  founded  Mari- 
etta, having  been  about  three  months 
on  the  way. 

As  the  colony  arrived  in  advance  of 
its  code  of  government  and  its  officers, 
they  adopted  a system  of  temporary 


government,  like  true  Americans,  and 
nailed  their  by-laws  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  in  the  camp.  In  a similar  rude 
way  our  pioneers  have  shown  their 
sovereignty  and  love  of  law  and  good 
sense  in  later  times.  They  founded 
civil  government  in  Oregon  at  a “ wolf 
meeting,”  called  to  organize  for  pro- 
tection against  wild  animals,  and  in 
California  the  first  American  flag  was 
the  “ Bear  Flag” — their  emblem  of 
local  sovereignty  bearing  that  animal  in 
rude  charcoal  sketch. 

The  government  which  the  Ohio 
company  carried  over  the  Alleghanies, 
and  the  first  that  the  United  States  in- 
troduced into  the  magnificent  triangle 
formed  by  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and 
the  great  lakes,  then  called  the  North- 
west territory,  had  embodied  in  it  cer- 
tain new  ideas  and  worthy  the  wide 
destiny  that  colony  was  to  have  on  the 
west.  It  introduced  the  uniform  town- 
ship square  of  six  miles  on  the  side, 
provided  for  a reservation  of  land  for 
educational  purposes,  and  made  slavery 
forever  impossible  in  the  territory. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789 
there  was  not  a single  white  family 
within  the  present  bounds  of  Ohio  save 
those  in  this  settlement  of  the  Ohio 
company.  But  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  elsewhere  the  long  wagons, 
with  black  canvas  tops  and  white  letter- 
ing, were  soon  seen  headed  west,  and  in 
1796  nearly  a thousand  flat-boats  or 
“ broad-horns  ” passed  down  the  Ohio 
by  Marietta  laden  with  emigrants  for  a 
farther  west.* 

Dr.  Cutler,  who  secured  the  Ohio 

*'  Walker’s  History  of  Athens  County,  Ohio.’ 
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land  grant,  was  a pastor  of  the  church 
in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and  he  seems 
to  have  used  for  one  text  for  his  people 
the  charge  of  Moses  to  Naphtali  : 
“ Possess  thou  the  west.”  For  . in  his 
journal  the  doctor  says  : “ I sent  every 
man  in  the  parish  an  invitation  to  as- 
sist me  in  hauling  wood  to  make  wagons 
for  the  western  country.”  And  when 
they  were  ready  to  take  in  families  and 
freight  for  our  present  magnificent  en- 
largement of  the  Republic  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  he  lettered  them  with  his 
own  hand  : “ To  Marietta  on  the 

Ohio.” 

According  to  the  census  of  1790 
there  were  about,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  daring  settlers  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Kentucky,  Green, 
Salt  and  Licking  rivers,  in  Kentucky, 
with  some  on  the  Cumberland  in 
Tennessee.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  on  its  sources  there  were  about 
fifteen  thousand  more.  This  con- 
stituted the  frontier  beyond  the  mount- 
ains at  that  time,  and  the  picket  towns 
of  the  Nation  were  Portland,  Maine  ; 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  ; Albany  and 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York  ; Harrisburgh, 
Pennsylvania ; Harper’s  Ferry,  Rich- 
mond; Lynchburg,  Virginia  ; Danville, 
Kentucky,  and  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Seven  of  the  thirteen  confederating 
states  had  led  off  nobly  in  preparing  for 
this  emigration  into  the  northwest,  since 
by  their  colonial  charters  they  owned 
through  to  the  Mississippi,  or  to  the 
“ South  Sea.”  Virginia,  for  example, 
claimed  the  vast  region  northwest  of'the 
Ohio  and  extending  up  to  the  lakes  and 
west  to  the  Mississippi.  So  in  a gazet- 


teer for  1778,  we  find  this,  reading  oddly 
enough  to-day : “ Chicago,  county  of 
Illinois,  in  the  state  of  Virginia.”  The 
outlying  territories  of  these  seven  states 
were  made  over  to  the  coming  Union, 
with  certain  reservations,  and  the  act 
inspired  emigration  to  them,  when  the 
states  moved  to  open  up  highways  to 
them — beyond  “ the  falls  in  Charles 
river” — and  to  incorporate  industrial 
and  developing  companies  in  them. 

In  1784,  under  the  lead  of  Washing- 
ton, two  companies  were  organized 
jointly  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and 
James  'rivers.  The  survey  of  Captain 
Newport  of  the  Jamestown  colony,  for 
a ship  channel  through  to  the  East 
Indies,  was  extended,  but  the  Pacific 
was  not  discovered  ! The  assembly  of 
Virginia  voted  unanimously,  fifty  shares 
in  the  Potomac  and  one  hundred  in  the 
James  River  company  to  Washington 
for  service  and  interest,  a value  of  about 
forty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  court- 
eously accepted,  but  turned  over  at  once 
to  public  educational  institutions.  Con- 
siderations for  such  services  are  now 
sometimes  obtained  and  appropriated 
differently. 

In  1792  one  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  New  York  to  open  navigation 
from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
another  from  Albany  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain. Of  course  minor  and  more  local 
conveniencies  were  provided  by  private 
enterprise  for  those  who  would  extend 
the  travels  of  Erik  and  Captain  John 
Smith  into  the  west.  One  case  will 
stand  as  typical  for  the  extended  travel- 
ing frontier  of  that  day.  In  the  year 
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following  the  organization  of  these  two 
New  York  companies,  one  Moses  Beal 
advertises  to  run  a stage  from  Albany 
through  Schenectady  to  Johnstown  and 
Canajoharie  every  Friday,  being  two 
days  on  the  road  each  way,  with  fare  at 
threepence  a mile  and  fourteen  pounds 
baggage.  Saratoga  trunks  were  not  yet 
one  of  our  free  institutions.  The  dis- 
tance was  about  fifty  miles. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  made  longer 
tours  of  exploration  into  the  west,  but 
he  went  as  a fur-trader  and  corporator 
and  manager  in  the  largest  and  most 
oppressive  monopoly,  with  one  excep- 
tion, that  the  world  has  seen.  When  he 
started  for  the  Arctic,  and  again  for  the 
Pacific,  1789-93,  the  fur  city  of  Mont- 
real said  of  him,  “ Gone  west.”  He, 
first  of  white  men,  carried  a European 
name  across  the  continent,  and  there 
painted  it  out  on  the  rocky  Pacific 
coast.  Not  civilized  empire  and  rising 
manhood  followed  in  his  steps,  but  only 
half-breeds  and  steel-traps,  for  dividends 
at  the  London  office,  in  pounds  and 
shillings. 

In  no  single  instance,  probably,  has 
the  western  tendency  and  pressure  of 
European  blood  so  showed  as  in  taking 
possession  of  the  Louisiana  territory. 
There  is  not  now  room  enough  left  in 
this  world  for  one  branch  of  the  human 
race  to  take  another  equal  step.  Three 
of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  had 
coveted  it  for  empire,  and  two  of  them 
had  had  it  in  possession. 

With  Cook  in  his  last  Pacific  voyage 
was  one  John  Ledyard  of  Connecticut. 
He  afterward,  1785,  met  Jefferson  in 
Paris,  then  our  minister  there,  and,  first 


of  Americans,  sought  through  his  co- 
operation to  organize  a fur  company  for 
the  northwest  coast,  but  he  failed.  Fas- 
cinated to  discover  and  explore  in  that 
outlying  region  of  the  world,  he  started 
for  Behring’s  straits  as  a crossing-place 
by  the  way  of  Russia,  where  he  was 
imprisoned,  released  and  expelled. 

For  three  thousand  miles  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  southern  Siberia,  and 
one  thousand  four  hundred  down  the 
Lena,  now  of  sad  Jennette  memories, 
he  pressed  his  way  toward  that  famous 
northwest.  Probably  some  of  the 
Russian  American  Fur  company  secured 
his  arrest  and  banishment.  Back  to 
London,  and,  as  he  says,  “ disappointed, 
ragged  and  penniless,  but  with  a whole 
heart,”  he  was  enlisted  as  a scientific 
discoverer  in  an  African  expedition,  and 
went  as  far  as  Cairo.  There  he  again 
wrote  to  Jefferson,  but  in  a short  time 
passed  on  to  the  discoveries  of  another 
world.  Then  the  first  endeavor  toward 
our  northwest  was  a failure.* 

Three  years  later,  Jefferson,  who  had 
evidently  been  stimulated  by  Ledyard, 
proposed  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  to  send  an 
exploring  expedition  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Columbia.  Captain  Meri- 
wether Lewis  was  of  the  company,  and 
one  Michaux,  a French  subject,  was 
engaged  as  botanist.  When  about  to 
move  off  into  that  unknown  wilderness, 
the  French  government  ordered  M. 
Michaux  to  another  field,  and  so  the 
second  attempt  to  explore  that  mysteri- 
ous interior  was  abandoned. 

*Jefferson’s  ‘ ' Life  of  Meriwether  Lewis,”  ‘ Spark’s 
American  Biography.’  Ledyard. 
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In  1803  congress  attempted  to  renew 
and  extend  the  Indian  trade,  and  so 
projected  an  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
overland.  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark 
were  to  command  it,  and  the  instruc- 
tions were  drawn  up  in  April  of  this 
year.  It  was  a singular  coincidence 
that  on  the  thirtieth  of  this  same  month 
the  treaty  was  executed  at  Paris  that 
conveyed  the  Louisiana  territory  to  the 
United  States.  A happy  change  was 
at  once  wrought  in  the  character  of  the 
expedition,  and  it  went  west  to  examine 
our  new  purchase. 

May  14,  1804,  the  party  of  forty-four 
persons  broke  camp  on  the  Mississippi, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  now 
Alton,  where  the  punctilious  Spanish 
governor,  dissatisfied  with  the  sale,  had 
compelled  them  to  winter,  and  Septem- 
ber 25,  1806,  their  return  boats  rounded 
to  at  the  French,  Spanish,  Indian  and 
English  town  ol  St.  Louis.  It  was  a 
trip  of  two  years,  four  months  and  nine 
days, — 4,134  miles  in  going  and  3,345 
in  returning.  As  Mackenzie  had  painted 
his  name  on  a bold  Pacific  rock,  Cap- 
tain Clark  cut  his  into  a pine  tree  on 
. the  beach  where  the  Columbia  and  Pa- 
cific unite. 

Grave  anxieties  were  felt  for  friends 
in  this  company  who  had  “ gone  west,” 
nor  was  anything  heard  or  known  of 
them  during  the  latter  and  greater  part 


of  the  absence.  When  at  Little  Osage 
island,  and  within  six  days  of  their  re- 
turn, they  learned  that  the  general  opin- 
ion in  the  states  was  that  they  had  all 
perished,  and  their  salute  was  a total 
surprise  to  the  village  of  St.  Louis,  and 
all  turned  out  and  gave  them  “ a most 
hearty  and  hospitable  welcome  ” as  to 
persons  supposed  to  have  been  dead 
long  since.  They  had  taken  a wonder- 
ful step  into  the  west,  to  be  followed  by 
others  and  yet  others. 

It  is  not  needful  to  give  more  details 
and  incidents  illustrative  of  this  west- 
ward movement  of  a new  nation.  With 
its  spirit  of  progress  thus  carried  to  the 
Pacific,  the  citation  of  cases  may  end. 
The  traditional  couplet  of  unknown 
authorship  expresses  the  fact  with  which 
the  last  century  closed  and  the  present 
one  opened  : 

“ The  eastern  nations  sink,  their  glory  ends, 

And  empire  rises  where  the  sun  descends.” 

The  times,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
“ the  generality  of  mankind,”  were  full 
of  this  idea,  as  Burnaby  states  it,  “ that 
empire  is  traveling  westward  ; and 
everyone  is  looking  forward  with  eager 
and  impatient  expectation  to  that  des- 
tined movement  when  America  is  to 
give  the  law  to  the  rest  of  the  world.”* 
William  Barrows. 

* Burnaby  : ‘ Travels  Through  the  Middle  Settle- 
ments of  North  America  in  1759  and  1760,’  p.  115. 
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A GREAT  EVENT  OF  A CENTURY  AGO. 

WASHINGTON’S  INAUGURATION  AND  INAUGURAL. 


April  30,  1889  : A hundred  years  ago 
that  day  an  event  of  great  historical  in- 
terest occurred  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  an  event  of  more  than  common  sig- 
nificance, of  more  than  ordinary  magni- 
tude, indeed  of  paramount  importance 
to  every  citizen  of  the  great  Republic  soon 
to  be.  A century  ago  that  day  was  written 
the  concluding  paragraph,  the  closing 
pages,  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  civil  and 
constitutional  history  of  this  great  country. 
Much  of  what  had  been  previously  accom- 
plished, looking  to  the  organization  of 
constitutional  government  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
this  country,  was  chiefly  of  an  introductory 
or  preliminary  character.  The  event  when 
named  will  be  readily  recognized  by  every 
* intelligent  reflecting  mind  as  one  of  no 
secondary  importance  to  the  many  millions 
of  American  freemen  now  living,  and  will 
certainly  be  held  in  the  same  light  and  be 
similarly  appreciated  by  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  patriotic  Americans  that  are  to 
come. 

The  event  I have  in  mind  is  one  of  a 
hundred  years  agone,  whose  occurrence 
will  doubtless  be  honored  by  extensive 
general,  if  not  universal,  centennial  anni- 
versary celebration  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  event  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  inauguration  of 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
— of  George  Washington,  the  Father  of 
his  country — of  him  “ who  was  first  in 


war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen !” 

And  I herewith  enclose  his  Inaugural 
Address,  being  the  words  that  he  employed, 
the  language  he  used,  his  address  word 
for  word  as  he  had  written  it  and  had 
read  it  on  the  momentous  occasion  of  his 
inauguration,  when  standing  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  new  government  about  to  be 
fully  organized,  taking  the  oath  with 
uplifted  hand,  to  maintain  free  institu- 
tions and  popular  constitutional  govern- 
ment throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  great  Republic,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  had  been  chosen  Chief  Mag- 
istrate by  the  popular  suffrages  of  his 
countrymen,  as  well  as  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Electoral  college,  feeling  as- 
sured that  his  weighty  utterances,  impress- 
ively and  solemnly  addressed  in  person 
to  the  distinguished  statesmen  that  con- 
stituted the  members  of  both  houses  of 
the  first  congress  of  the  United  States 
then  convened  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  then  recently 
adopted  and  rendered  operative  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states,  will  not  only 
be  entirely  acceptable  to  all  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine  of  Western  History,  but 
that  they  will  all  be  much  gratified  to  be 
thus  brought  into  more  intimate  relations 
and  communion  in  spirit,  not  only  with 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  immortal  Washington,  but  also,  in  a 
sense,  with  so  large  a number  of  his  com- 
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peers  and  fellow-statesmen,  his  compatri- 
ots of  the  early  era  of  our  Constitutional 
history,  with  so  many  eminent  patriots 
and  statesmen  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
post-revolutionary  history  of  our  country, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Charles  Carroll, 
Samuel  Adams,  James  Madison,  John  Jay, 
Edmund  Lee,  Robert  Morris,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  Henry  Knox, 
Roger  Sherman,  John  Hancock,  Henry 
Lee,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Charles  Lee, 
Rufus  King,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Fisher 
Ames,  John  Witherspoon,  Jonathan  Day- 
ton,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Robert  Livingston, 
Edward  Rutledge,  Frederick  Augustus 
Muhlenberg  and  others  scarcely  less  emi- 
nent, who  a hundred  years  ago  to-day  were 
charged  with  the  exalted  mission  of  estab- 
lishing and  organizing  popular  government 
and  free  institutions  in  this  highly  favored 
land,  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  noble 
work,  yea,  the  grand  enterprise,  of  putting 
in  motion  in  the  then  great  Republic  in 
embryo,  the  machinery  of  “ a government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.”  Doubtless  the  reproduction, 
the  republication,  of  the  grand  inaugural 
of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
a hundred  years  after  it  was  first  given  to 
the  world,  would  on  this  auspicious 
centennial  occasion  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  successors,  the  fellow- 
patriots  and  countrymen  of  the  organizers 
and  promoters  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  the  no  less  zealous  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  of  to-day.  Its 
re-appearance  now  would  give  pleasurable 
emotions  to  many  loyal  hearts,  multitudes 
of  whom  perchance  may  have  had  no  other 


opportunities  to  read  it  in  these  latter  days. 
Later  on  in  the  year  1789,  and  some 
months  after  the  promulgation  of  his  In- 
augural Address,  the  important  duty  of 
appointing  his  cabinet  officers  devolved 
upon  President  Washington,  and  he  con- 
siderately, and  with  his  usual  judgment 
and  characteristic  deliberation  and  good 
sense,  discharged  that  duty  with  the  fol- 
lowing result,  to-wit : 

Secretary  of  State — Thomas  Jeffer- 
son of  Virginia. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Alex- 
ander Hamilton  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Navy 
— Henry  Knox  of  Massachusetts. 

Attorney-General — Edmund  Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia. 

PosTMASTER-GENERAL-Samuel  Osgood 
of  Massachusetts. 

Further  along  in  the  present  year  it  will 
be  in  order  for  all  loyal  Americans  to  en- 
gage in  the  centennial  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  one  of  the  important  official 
acts  of  President  Washington,  namely,  the 
appointment  by  him  of  his  first  constitu- 
tional advisers,  a hundred  years  ago. 

The  acts  of  the  first  congress,  which 
provided  for  organizing  the  several  different 
departments  of  the  government,  were  not 
all  passed  on  the  same  day ; hence  they 
bore  different  dates,  and  hence  also  the 
different  times  of  their  appointment,  and 
dates  of  the  commissions  of  the  respective 
heads  or  chief  officers,  as  follows  : 

Thomas  Jefferson  of  state  department, 
September  26,  1789. 

Alexander  Hamilton  of  the  treasury, 
September  n,  1789. 

Henry  Knox  of  the  war  and  navy, 
September  12,  1789. 
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Edmund  Randolph,  attorney-general, 
September  26,  1789. 

Samuel  Osgood,  postmaster-general,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1789. 

The  inauguration  of  John  Adams,  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
took  place  on  the  twenty-first  of  April, 
1789,  when  he  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  the  United  States  senate. 

But  I must  forbear  to  continue  in  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  proprieties  of  this 
centennial  anniversary  occasion  and  no 
longer  withhold  the  first  Inaugural  Address 
of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States : 

president  Washington’s  inaugural  ad- 
dress TO  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS, 
APRIL  30,  1789. 

Fellow -citizens  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
house  of  representatives : 

Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life, 
no  event  could  have  filled  me  with  greater 
anxieties  than  that  of  which  the  notifi- 
cation was  transmitted  by  your  order  and 
received  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
present  month.  On  the  one  hand  I was 
summoned  by  my  country — whose  voice  I 
can  never  hear  but  with  veneration  and 
love — from  a retreat  which  I had  chosen 
with  the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in 
my  flattering  hopes,  with  an  immutable  de- 
cision, as  the  asylum  of  my  declining  years 
— a retreat  which  was  rendered  every  day 
more  necessary,  as  well  as  more  dear  to 
me,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to  inclination, 
and  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my 
health  to  the  gradual  waste  committed  on 
it  by  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mag- 
nitude and  difficulty  of  the  trust  to  which 
the  voice  of  my  country  called  me  being 


sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and 
most  experienced  of  her  citizens  a dis- 
trustful scrutiny  into  his  qualifications, 
could  not  but  overwhelm  with  despond- 
ence one  who,  inheriting  inferior  endow- 
ments from  nature,  and  unpracticed  in  the 
duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to  be 
peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own  deficien- 
cies. In  this  conflict  of  emotions  all 
I dare  aver  is,  that  it  has  been  my  faithful 
study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a just  ap- 
preciation of  every  circumstance  by  which 
it  might  be  effected.  All  I dare  hope  is, 
that  if,  in  executing  this  task,  I have  been 
too  much  swayed  by  a grateful  remem- 
brance of  former  instances,  or  by  an 
affectionate  sensibility  to  this  transcendent 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  con- 
sulted my  incapacity,  as  well  as  disincli- 
nation, for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares 
before  me,  my  error  will  be  palliated  by 
the  motives  which  misled  me,  and  its 
consequences  be  judged  by  my  country 
with  some  share  of  the  partiality  in  which 
they  originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  under  which 
I have,  in  obedience  to  the  public  sum- 
mons, repaired  to  the  present  station,  it 
would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in 
this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplica- 
tion to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules 
over  the  universe,  who  presides  in  the 
councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providential 
aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that 
His  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  a government  instituted  by 
themselves  for  these  essential  purposes; 
and  may  enable  every  instrument  employed 
in  its  administration  to  execute,  with 
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success,  the  functions  allotted  to  his 
charge.  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the 
Great  Author  of  every  public  and  private 
good,  I assure  myself  that  it  expresses 
your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own,  nor 
those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large  less 
than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced 
to  the  character  of  an  independent  nation 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some 
token  of  providential  agency  ; and  in  the 
important  revolution  just  accomplished  in 
the  system  of  their  united  government, 
the  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary 
consent  of  so  many  distinct  communities 
from  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  means  by  which 
most  governments  have  been  established, 
without  some  return  of  pious  gratitude, 
along  with  an  humble  anticipation  of  the 
future  blessings  which  the  past  seems  to 
presage.  These  reflections,  arising  out  of 
the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves 
too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed. 
You  will  join  with  me,  I trust,  in  thinking 
that  there  are  none  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  proceedings  of  a new  and  free 
government  can  more  auspiciously  com- 
mence. 

By  the  article  establishing  the  executive 
department,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
President  “ to  recommend  to  your  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient.”  The  circum- 
stances under  which  I now  meet  you  will 
acquit  me  from  entering  into  that  subject, 
further  than  to  refer  to  the  great  constitu- 
tional charter  under  which  you  are 


assembled,  and  which,  in  defining  your 
powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which 
your  attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be 
more  consistent  with  those  circumstances, 
and  far  more  congenial  with  the  feelings 
which  actuate  me,  to  substitute,  in  place 
of  a recommendation  of  particular  meas- 
ures, the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents, 
the  rectitude  and  the  patriotism  which 
adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise  and 
adopt  them.  In  these  honorable  qualifi- 
cations I behold  the  surest  pledges,  that  as 
on  one  side  no  local  prejudices  or  attach- 
ments, no  separate  views  nor  party 
animosities,  will  misdirect  the  compre: 
hensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to 
watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  com- 
munities and  interests,  so,  on  another, 
that  the  foundations  of  our  National 
policy  will  be  laid  on  the  pure  and 
immutable  principles  of  private  morality  ; 
and  the  preeminence  of  free  government 
be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which 
can  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens  and 
command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

I dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every 
satisfaction  which  an  ardent  love  for  my 
country  can  inspire.  Since  there  is  no 
truth  more  thoroughly  established  than 
that  there  exists,  in  the  economy  and 
course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union 
between  virtue  and  happiness  ; between 
duty  and  advantage;  between  the  genuine 
maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous 
policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public 
prosperity  and  felicity ; since  we  ought  to 
be  no  less  persuaded  that  the  propitious 
smiles  of  heaven  can  never  be  expected 
on  a nation  that  disregards  the  eternal 
rules  of  order  and  right,  which  heaven 
itself  has  ordained  ; and  since  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  sacred  fires  of  liberty  and  the 
destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  govern- 
ment are  justly  considered  as  deeply* 
perhaps  as  finally,  started  on  the  experi- 
ment entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted 
to  your  care,  it  will  remain  with  your 
judgment  to  decide  how  far  an  exercise  of 
the  occasional  power  delegated  by  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  is  rendered 
expedient  at  the  present  juncture,  by  the 
nature  of  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  system,  or  by  the  degree 
of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth  to 
them.  Instead  of  undertaking  particular 
recommendations  on  this  subject,  in  which 
I could  be  guided  by  no  light  derived 
from  official  opportunities,  I shall  again 
give  way  to  my  entire  confidence  in  your 
discernment  and  pursuit  of  the  public 
good ; for  I assure  myself  that  while  you 
carefully  avoid  every  alteration  which 
might  endanger  the  benefits  of  a united 
and  effective  government,  or  which  ought 
to  await  the  future  lessons  of  experience, 
a reverence  for  the  characteristic  rights  of 
freemen,  and  a regard  for  the  public  har- 
mony, will  sufficiently  influence  your 
deliberations  on  the  question,  how  far  the 
former  can  be  more  impregnably  fortified, 
or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advantageously 
promoted. 

To  the  preceding  observations  I have 
one  to  add,  which  will  be  more  properly 
addressed  to  the  house  of  represent- 
atives. It  concerns  myself,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

When  I was  first  honored  with  a call 
into  the  service  of  my  country,  then  on 
the  eve  of  an  arduous  struggle  for  its 


liberties,  the  light  in  which  I contem- 
plated my  duty  required  that  I should 
renounce  every  pecuniary  compensation. 
From  this  resolution  I have  in  no  instance 
departed.  And  being  still  under  the  im- 
pression which  produced  it,  I must  de- 
cline, as  inapplicable  to  myself,  any 
share  in  the  personal  emoluments  which 
may  be  indispensably  included  in  a 
permanent  provision  for  the  executive 
department ; and  must  accordingly  pray 
that  the  pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station 
in  which  I am  placed  may,  during  my 
continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to  such 
actual  expenditures  as  the  public  good 
may  be  thought  to  require. 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  senti- 
ments, as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the 
occasion  which  brings  us  together,  I shall 
take  my  present  leave  ; but  not  without 
resorting  once  more  to  the  benign  Parent 
of  the  human  race,  in  humble  supplica- 
tion, that  since  He  has  been  pleased  to 
favor  the  American  people  with  oppor- 
tunities for  deliberating  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, and  dispositions  for  deciding  with 
unparalleled  unanimity  on  a form  of 
government  for  the  security  of  their  union 
and  the  advancement  of  their  happiness, 
so  His  divine  blessing  may  be  equally 
conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the 
temperate  consultations  and  the  wise 
measures,  on  which  the  success  of  this 
government  must  depend.  — George 
Washington. 

Isaac  Smucker. 

[Mr.  Smucker’s  idea  makes  good  use 
of  the  space  taken  for  its  elaboration. 
The  Inaugural  Address  is  well  worth  quo- 
tation at  this  time ; and  of  reading  and 
remembering  at  all  times. — Editor.] 
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The  territory  of  Minnesota  was  created 
by  an  act  of  congress,  approved  March 
3,  1849,  and  the  first  session  of  its 
legislature  assembled  at  St.  Paul  on 
September  3 of  the  same  year.  The 
fifth  act  passed  by  that  body  was  en- 
titled “An  act  to  incorporate  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Minnesota,”  and  was 
dated  October  20,  1849.  Thus  the 
society,  a sketch  of  whose  career  I 
attempt  to  give  in  this  paper,  sprang 
into  existence  almost  coeval  with  the 
birth  of  the  commonwealth  of  Minnesota 
itself,  and  is  consequently  the  oldest 
institution  in  the  state. 

The  act  of  incorporation  declared 
that  “ C.  K.  Smith,  David  Olmsted,  H. 
H.  Sibley,  Aaron  Goodrich,  David 
Cooper,  B.  B.  Meeker,  A.  M.  Mitchell, 
T.  R.  Potts,  J.  C.  Ramsey,  H.  M.  Rice, 
Franklin  Steele,  Charles  W.  Borup,  D. 
B.  Loomis,  M.  S.  Wilkinson,  L.  A. 
Babcock,  Henry  Jackson,  W.  D.  Phillips, 
Wm.  H.  Forbes,  Martin  McLeod  and 
their  associates,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
constituted  a body  corporate  and  politic, 
by  the  name  and  style  of,”  etc.  These 
nineteen  men  were  among  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  territory  at 
that  date,  and  almost  every  one  of  them 
occupied  high  official  positions  in  the 
territorial  or  state  governments,  either 
then  or  subsequently.  Of  the  entire 
nineteen,  only  four,  Messrs.  Rice,  Sibley, 
Loomis  and  Wilkinson,  are  now  living. 

2 


The  moving  spirit  in  the  formation  of 
the  society  was  Charles  Kilgore  Smith, 
then  territorial  secretary  of  state,  a man 
of  much  activity  and  ability,  though  he 
made  some  bitter  political  enemies  sub- 
sequently, and  did  not  hold  his  office 
long.*  He  was  very  active  in  promot- 
ing the  success  of  the  society  for  some 
two  years,  during  which  he  was  its 
secretary.  The  incorporators  organized 
at  a meeting  held  November  15,  1849, 
at  which  Governor  Alex.  Ramsey  was 
chosen  president,  and  remained  such 
for  thirteen  years  consecutively. 

The  fact  that  such  an  institution  was 
organized  at  the  very  beginning  of 
society  in  this  state,  which  in  older 
states  had  only  been  the  outgrowth  of 
time  and  wealth  and  culture,  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  energy  with  which  western  men, 
in  the  very  first  stages  of  society,  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  institutions  of 
older  communities.  James  WatsonWebb, 
the  eminent  journalist,  of  New  York,  in 
commenting  on  the  fact,  said,“  that  there 
is  nothing  too  flattering  to  predict  of  the 
future  greatness  and  prosperity  of  a 
people  who  commence  to  write  their 
history  as  soon  as  the  foundations  of 
their  commonwealth  are  laid.” 

It  was  not,  however,  a very  encourag- 

*A  full  memoir'  of  Mr.  Smith  will  be  found  in 
Volume  II.  ‘ McBride’s  Pioneer  Biography,’  pub- 
lished in  ‘ The  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Series.’ 
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ing  prospect  for  an  institution  of  that 
kind.  The  population  of  St.  Paul  was 
not  over  four  or  five  hundred,  and 
there  were  but  three  or  four  other  towns 
in  the  territory,  which  was  then  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  Indians,  whose 
title  to  the  soil  had  not  been  ex- 
tinguished. The  entire  population  of 
Minnesota  was  perhaps  not  over  fifteen 
hundred  white  inhabitants.  These  were 
mostly  poor  settlers,  and  in  the  struggle 
for  bread  and  butter  in  a new  country, 
still  a wilderness,  had  but  little  means 
and  no  leisure  to  cultivate  aesthetics,  or 
study  philosophy  or  history.  Conse- 
quently, the  development  of  the  society 
was  very  slow  for  the  first  few  years. 
In  1858  there  were  only  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  volumes  in  the  library,  and 
those  of  minor  value. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  January  1,  1850,  at  which  Rev. 
Edward  Duffield  Neill  delivered  the 
historical  address  (given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  society’s  collections), 
which,  with  other  papers,  was  published 
soon  after,  and  aided  greatly  in  intro- 
ducing the  society  to  the  attention  of 
scholars  abroad. 

One  great  want  which  the  society 
experienced  in  those  days  was  a proper 
place  for  its  meetings,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  its  “ library  ” and  curi- 
osities. While  C.  K.  Smith  was  secretary 
of  the  territory,  the  meetings  were 
generally  held  in  his  office,  and  he  took 
care  of  the  society’s  collections.  It  was 
not  until  November,  1855,  that  a room 
was  provided  for  the  use  of  the  society 
in  the  new  capitol,  and  it  has  enjoyed 
the  use  of  apartments  in  the  state-house 


ever  since  that  date,  excepting  for  a few 
months  at  a more  recent  period. 

In  1851  an  important  contribution  to 
philology  was  secured  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  society,  viz.:  the  ‘ Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary  of  the  Dakota  Lan- 
guage,’ written  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  G.  H.  and  Sam- 
uel W.  Pond  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Williamson, 
the  missionaries  to  the  Sioux.  The  cost 
of  printing  the  work  and  its  necessarily 
small  sale  would  have  been  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  its  publication,  had  not 
this  society,  by  means  of  committees  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  procured  sub- 
scribers enough  to  justify  the  expense  of 
the  work,  and  thus  gave  to  our  aboriginal 
literature  this  valuable  contribution.  It 
forms  Vol.  IV.  of  the  ‘ Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge.’ 

Honorable  C.  K.  Smith  having  left 
the  territory  in  November,  1851,  Rev. 
E.  D.  Neill  was  chosen  as  secretary  of 
the  society  in  his  place,  and  at  once 
commenced  active  exertions  to  place 
the  society  on  a successful  footing,  and 
to  collect  all  possible  material  for  the 
history  of  Minnesota.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  published  collections  of 
the  society  from  that  time  to  1864  was 
written  by  him,  and  during  some  ten 
years  his  services  to  the  society  as  sec- 
retary were  of  the  highest  value. 

The  means  of  the  society  were  very 
limited  during  this  period  (1850-56). 
The  membership  was  small,  and  the 
amount  which  could  be  secured  from 
annual  dues  did  not  allow  of  much  out- 
lay except  for  the  barest  necessary  ex- 
penses— printing,  postage,  etc.  No 
books  were  purchased  for  some  years 
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after  this  period,  but  many  good  ones 
were  donated.  Meantime  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  society  had  been  regu- 
larly held  in  public,  important  and  valua- 
ble papers  read  and  addresses  delivered, 
which,  with  other  contributions  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  Minnesota, 
were  published  in  pamphlet  form  during 
the  years  1850,  1851,  1852  and  1853, 
and  circulated  as  widely  as  the  means  of 
the  society  would  permit. 

During  this  period  we  find  the  names 
of  the  following  gentlemen  mentioned 
in  the  minutes  as  among  the  most  active 
members  : Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  H.  H. 

Sibley,  Henry  M.  Rice,  Charles  E. 
Mayo,  Colonel  D.  A.  Robertson,  Alex- 
ander Ramsey,  George  L.  Becker,  Aaron 
Goodrich,  Peter  Berkey,  R.  R.  Nelson, 
J.  W.  Bond,  Thomas  Foster,  Parker 
Paine,  Theodore  French,  W.  G.  Le  Due 
and  William  Hollinshead.  Several  of 
the  above  are  still  active  members. 

In  1855  the  improved  condition  of 
the  society  seemed  to  call  for  some  spe- 
cial exertions  to  provide  a building  for 
its  use.  One  necessary  preliminary  step 
was  to  secure  a site.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  sale  of  sixty-two  life 
memberships,  at  twenty-five  dollars 
each,  and  two  very  eligible  lots  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Wabasha  and  Tenth 
streets  were  purchased  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  dollars.  To  Colo- 
nel Daniel  A.  Robertson  is  due  the 
credit  of  conceiving  and  carrying  to  a 
successful  conclusion  this  scheme, which, 
though  its  expected  benefits  were  not 
immediately  realized,  was  an  important 
move  for  the  society,  as  the  property  is 
now  valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars, 


Important  legislation  was  secured  at 
the  session  of  1856.  An  amended  char- 
ter for  the  society  was  passed  which 
gave  it  additional  powers  and  privi- 
leges, and  firmly  established  it  as  an 
institution  of  the  state.  An  executive 
council  of  twenty-five  members  was 
created.  The  legislature  also  authorized 
an  annual  grant  of  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  society  to  aid  it  in  carrying  on 
its  work,  and  a joint  resolution  was  also 
adopted  requesting  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill, 
secretary  of  the  society,  to  prepare  a 
compilation  of  materials  for  the  ‘ His- 
tory of  Minnesota/  of  which  fifteen  hun- 
dred copies  were  ordered  printed. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population 
about  this  time,  and  also  the  sudden 
enhancement  of  value  (i.  e.,  the  sup- 
posed value)  of  real  estate,  and  the  ease 
of  the  money  market  consequent  on  the 
speculative  mania  which  was  prevailing, 
having  the  appearance  of  a real  increase 
of  wealth,  led  the  society  to  the  belief 
that  money  enough  could  be  raised  by 
subscription  to  erect  a building  on  their 
property,  and,  perhaps  with  too  little 
deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
mence the  same.  On  June  24,  1856, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  proposed  hall  was 
laid  with  Masonic  and  military  cere- 
monies. An  orabon  was  pronounced 
by  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  United 
States  Navy,  and  a number  of  distin- 
guished guests  were  in  attendance.  A 
procession,  composed  of  all  the  civic 
societies  of  St.  Paul  and  other  towns  in 
the  territory,  with  a military  escort  com- 
posed of  Captain  Thomas  W.  Sherman’s 
celebrated  light  battery  from  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  marched  through  the  principal 
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streets,  forming  a holiday  fete  of  con- 
siderable magnificence.  The  founda- 
tion walls  of  the  building  were  completed 
and  there  work  ceased,  and  was  never 
resumed,  after  a debt  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  had  been  incurred,  which 
was  not  liquidated  for  several  years. 
The  whole  movement  seems  to  have 
been  premature  and  ill-advised.  No 
mode  of  raising  the  fifteeen  thousand 
dollars  necessary  for  the  building  had 
been  determined  on  ; not  a cent  sub- 
scribed towards  it,  nor  had  a plan  for 
the  building  even  been  adopted.  The 
inflated  condition  and  ease  of  the  money 
market  at  the  date  mentioned  had  led 
the  members  of  the  society  to  believe 
that  the  means  necessary  could  be  raised 
without  trouble.  This  would  probably 
have  been  the  case,  but  before  any 
further  funds  were  secured,  the  financial 
revulsion  of  1857  supervened,  and  all 
further  effort  to  complete  the  building 
was  abandoned. 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  the  capitol 
building  caught  fire  and  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction.  Some  loss  occurred 
to  the  society’s  collections  by  the  haste 
in  which  they  were  removed.  One  of 
the  books  injured  at  that  time  was  a 
second  time  damaged,  in  the  fife  of 
March  1,  1881. 

In  January,  1858,  William  H.  Kelley, 
esq.,  a very  accomplished  gentleman 
and  a thorough  antiquarian,  was  ap- 
pointed actuary  of  the  society,  for  want 
of  which  officer  but  little  progress  had 
hitherto  been  made  in  collecting  a 
library,  but  which  now  rapidly  increased. 
Mr.  Kelley  was  in  daily  attendance  at 
the  rooms,  and  put  successful  measures 


in  operation  to  attract  gifts  and  secure 
cooperation.  It  had  been  the  intention 
that  his  salary  should,be  partly  defrayed 
by  collections  of  membership  fees.  The 
annual  fee  for  members  was  at  that  date 
fivedollars.  But  the  period  of  theseverest 
financial  stringency,  following  the  panic 
of  1857,  now  set  in.  Everybody  felt  the 
pressure  severely,  and  in  this  condition 
of  things,  new  members  were,  secured 
very  slowly.  To  add  to  the  troubles  of 
the  society,  the  state  appropriation  of 
five  hundred  dollars  annually,  owing  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  treasury  war- 
rants, scarcely  brought  more  than  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  current  money. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Kelley,  after 
a year  or  so,  gave  up  the  work  which 
he  was  carrying  on  with  such  promise, 
and  the  doors  of  the  society  were  closed 
to  the  public.  Even  the  small  appro- 
priation granted  by  the  state  was  with- 
drawn, and  not  renewed  until  1864,  when 
the  finances  of  the  state  had  become 
more  bright. 

This  suspension  of  its  work  at  a 
period  when  so  much  could  have  been 
done  with  adequate  means,  a period  so 
fraught  with  historic  events,  was  a very 
serious  injury  to  the  society.  It  was 
absolutely  left  without  means  to  pay  a 
postage  bill.  Its  membership  was 
small,  and  composed  of  men  affected 
severely  by  the  monetary  stringency. 
Besides,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  raised  money  for  an  institution 
which  had  practically  ceased  work. 
Mr.  Neill,  Colonel  D.  A.  Robertson, 
Governor  Ramsey,  Charles  E.  Mayo,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hill  and  one  or  two  other  devoted 
ones  were  about  all  who  attempted  to 
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carry  on  the  society’s  work  during  this 
discouraging  period.  During  1858  and 

1859  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
formal  meetings  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, or,  at  least,  none  are  recorded.  In 

1860  a public  annual  meeting  was  held, 
and  an  address  delivered  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Ignatius  Donnelly ; and 
in  January,  1861,  an  annual  meeting,  at 
which  Honorable  James  W.  Lynd  made 
the  address.  A memorandum  in  the 
record  book  here  states,  “ No  meetings 
for  three  years  !” 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war 
was  a further  blow  to  the  society.  Rev. 
E.  D.  Neill,  its  faithful  and  devoted 
secretary,  was  appointed  a chaplain,  and 
resigned  his  office,  not  returning  to  the 
state  for  eight  or  nine  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hill  enlisted  in  the  service, 
and  was  absent  for  three  years.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen,  as  opportunity 
offered,  bore  the  society  in  mind  dur- 
ing their  absence,  and  sent  to  it  original 
historical  papers,  which  were  subse- 
quently published,  but  the  society  itself 
was  practically  dead. 

Towards  the  close  of  1863,  several 
members,  among  them  D.  A.  Robertson, 
William  R.  Marshall,  William  H.  Kelley, 
Peter  Berkey,  Charles  E.  Mayo  and  A. 
H.  Cathcart,  resolved  on  an  effort  to 
resuscitate  the  society,  and  the  meetings 
were  resumed.  Several  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  historical  pursuits  were 
elected  to  membership,  among  them, 
Captain  Russell  Blakeley,  Rev.  John 
Mattocks,  Rev.  S.  Y.  McMasters,  R.  O. 
Sweeny,  D.  W.  Ingersoll,  J.  Fletcher 
Williams,  etc.,  all  of  whom  became 
active  workers.  Thus  reinforced,  the 


society  took  a fresh  start.  Governor 
Ramsey  having  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate  in  February,  1863, 
Honorable  H.  M.  Rice  was  chosen 
president,  and  Charles  E.  Mayo,  secre- 
tary. As  there  was  no  room  suitable 
for  meetings  in  the  capitol,  for  some 
months  the  society  met  in  the  rooms  of 
the  St.  Paul  library.  Meantime,  its 
collections  were  still  stored  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  capitol.  The  state  legis- 
lature of  1864  renewed  the  annual 
appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  society  began  once  more  to 
move  on  its  way  successfully.  From 
this  time  on,  the  meetings  were  held 
regularly.  Mr.  George  W.  Fahnestock, 
a Philadelphia  gentleman,  then  residing 
temporarily  in  St.  Paul,  made  the  society 
liberal  gifts  of  money  and  books,  which 
aided  it  greatly. 

The  annual  meeting  in  1867,  and  the 
period  closely  following  it,  witnessed 
still  further  accessions  to  the  working 
roll,  among  them  George  A.  Hamil- 
ton, Rev.  John  Ireland,  Josiah  B. 
Chaney,  Henry  P.  Upham,  John  D. 
Ludden  and  others  ; while  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hill,  “ home  from  the  wars,”  and 
Judge  Goodrich,  returned  from  Brus- 
sels after  an  absence  of  several  years, 
again  took  their  places  in  the 
ranks.  General  H.  H.  Sibley  was  chosen 
president,  and  J.  Fletcher  Williams  sec- 
retary and  librarian.  From  this  period 
dates  the  most  successful  era  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a native  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  he  was  born  Septem- 
ber 25,  1834.  He  graduated  at  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university  in  1852,  and  came 
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to  St.  Paul  in  1855,  where  he  engaged  in 
journalism.  Having  always  had  a great 
fondness  for  the  study  of  history,  espe- 
cially that  relating  to  the  west,  this  nat- 
urally led  him  to  writing  articles  for  the 
daily  papers  on  which  he  was  employed, 
about  the  early  history  of  Minnesota, 
and  he  thus  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  its  pioneers  and 
early  settlers,  whose  reminiscences  he 
was  endeavoring  to  secure.  When  the 
Minnesota  Historical  society  was  resur- 
rected in  1864,  he  joined  it  and  became 
one  of  its  most  zealous  members.  When 
elected  secretary  and  librarian,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  he  was  still  engaged  in  the 
laborious  and  exacting  duties  of  a city 
reporter,  and  had  but  little  leisure  for 
the  actual  work  of  the  society,  or  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  attendance  at  its  rooms. 
But  as  an  offset  to  this,  his  duties  led 
him  to  visit  and  converse  with  a number 
of  persons  daily,  and  this  gave  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  press  the  claims 
of  the  society,  to  increase  its  member- 
ship, to  solicit  gifts  for  it,  and  to  further 
its  objects  generally,  and  also  to  keep 
the  society  and  its  objects  prominently 
before  the  public  by  frequent  allusions 
thereto  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
journals.  All  these  efforts  bore  good 
fruit,  and  the  collections  of  the  society 
and  its  roll  of  active  and  paying  mem- 
bers increased  rapidly.  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  secretary,  read  January  20, 
1868,  he  presents  this  encouraging  out- 
look : 

“ Never,  during  any  previous  year  of 
the  society,  have  we  made  such  rapid, 
solid  and  substantial  progress  as  this 
year.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  we 


have  accomplished  more  than  in  all  the 
previous  career  of  the  society.  Our 
members  have  largely  increased  ; our 
library  and  cabinet  have  almost  doubled; 
our  exchange  list  has  been  enlarged  and 
made  to  yield  us  valuable  returns  ; our 
finances  have  been  greatly  improved  ; 
our  list  of  correspondents  and  donors 
more  than  trebled  ; an  interest  and  pride 
awakened  in  the  society  among  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  ; our  effectiveness 
greatly  increased  by  means  of  standing 
committees,  who  have  been  appointed 
for  the  first  time  this  year  ; through  the 
repeated  publication  of  our  proceedings 
by  the  press  of  the  state,  the  name  of 
the  Historical  society  has  become  fa- 
miliar to  all  our  citizens,  where  a few 
months  ago  it  was  almost  unknown ; 
while  our  meetings,  once  slimly  at- 
tended and  frequently  without  a quorum, 
are  now  too  large  for  our  limited  rooms 
to  accommodate.”  This  year  also  be- 
gan the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library,  which  has  been  systematically 
kept  up  ever  since. 

This  encouraging  picture  showed  the 
necessity  of  better  facilities  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  society.  It  was 
resolved  that  a vigorous  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  apartments  in  the 
state  capitol  again,  which  the  society 
had  ceded  on  account  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  building.  The  only 
available  room  seemed  to  be  in  the 
basement.  This  was  as  yet  unoccupied 
and  unfinished.  On  looking  it  over,  it 
was  found  that  very  suitable  and  com- 
modious rooms  could  be  prepared  there, 
and  an  outlay  for  this  purpose  was  so 
ordered  by  the  legislature  of  1868.  This 
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was  a great  gain  to  the  society  and  en- 
abled it  to  advance  faster  than  ever. 
Its  library  and  museum  now  began  to 
make  a fine  appearance  and  were  visited 
more  largely  than  formerly.  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  work  attached  to  the 
office  of  secretary  and  librarian  severely 
taxed  the  time  of  that  officer,  as  he  was 
still  pursuing  his  profession  of  journal- 
ist, and  could  only  give  to  his  historical 
society  work  such  leisure  as  he  could 
snatch  from  his  newspaper  duties,  and 
this  without  any  compensation  from 
the  society.  Ultimately  this  became 
so  onerous  that  Mr.  Williams  found  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  official  work  for  the  society  ; but 
the  other  members  were  unwilling  to 
permit  this,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
some  steps  be  taken  to  induce  the  legis- 
lature to  increase  the  annual  allowance 
to  the  society,  so  as  to  employ  his  en- 
tire time  for  its  work.  At  the  next 
session  (1869),  this  was  proposed  and 
met  with  no  opposition,  an  act  being 
passed  allowing  the  society  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year  to  pay  all  its 
expenses.  This  was  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  society,  as  it  was 
the  commencement  of  that  liberal  pa- 
tronage, on  the  part  of  the  state,  which 
has  enabled  the  society  to  achieve  such 
splendid  success.  Mr.  Williams  with- 
drew from  journalism  in  April,  1869, 
and  has  since  that  time  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  work  of  the  society. 

The  following  years  were  years  of 
gratifying  prosperity  for  the  society. 
Its  membership  increased,  its  income 
was  enlarged  from  year  to  year  by  the 
state,  until  it  now  receives  an  annual 


grant  of  six  thousand  dollars  ; the  library 
grew  rapidly  both  by  purchase  and  gift, 
and  the  publication  of  its  collections  was 
continued  steadily.  Its  printed  annual 
(and,  more  lately,  biennial)  reports 
show  a continual  and  rapid  advance  in 
all  departments  of  its  work.  Twice  its 
apartments  were  increased  by  additions 
made  to  the  capitol,  and  still  seemed 
too  small  for  the  growing  collections  of 
the  society.  The  executive  council  had, 
in  the  meantime,  been  increased  to 
thirty  members. 

But  in  the  year  1878,  a cloud  arose 
in  the  sky,  which  seemed  for  a time  to 
be  fraught  with  portentous  conse- 
quences to  the  society.  Judge  Aaron 
Goodrich,  a charter  member,  and  for 
some  years  an  active  worker  of  the  soci- 
ety, conceived  the  idea  that  the  latter 
had  been  organized  and  carried  on  in 
an  illegal  manner,  contrary  to  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  its  charter.  In  short, 
that  the  charter  conferred  powers  and 
rights  and  membership  only  on  the 
nineteen  corporators  named  in  that  in- 
strument, and  on  successors  to  such  of 
them  as  should  die,  to  be  chosen  by 
their  survivors,  the  number  to  never 
consist  of  more  than  nineteen ; and 
that  in  consequence  the  action  of  the 
society  in  electing  other  members  by 
ballot  during  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
conferring  on  them  the  right  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  management  of  the  society, 
was  illegal,  and  not  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  the  law.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  Judge  Goodrich  never 
broached  this  surprising  theory  at  a 
meeting  of  the  society,  although  he  at- 
tended them  regularly,  nor  did  he  ever 
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speak  of  the  matter  to  any  of  the  active 
members,  but  he  went  secretly  to  work 
to  call  a meeting  of  the  surviving  in- 
corporators, seven  in  number,  whom  he 
informed  that  if  two  or  more  of  them 
should  die,  it  would  reduce  the  number 
of  members  of  the  society  to  less  than 
a quorum,  and  the  organization  and 
chartered  rights  would  lapse.  Conse- 
quently, he  asserted,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  elect  successors  to 
those  who  had  died  since  1849.  His 
statements  regarding  this  having  been 
accepted  by  them  without  investigation 
the  action  advised  by  him  was  taken, 
and  a list  of  members  which  the  judge 
proposed  was  so  elected,  composed 
mostly  of  his  personal  intimates. 
Among  them  were  some  who  had  never 
been  members  of  the  society,  and  had 
shown  no  interest  in  it.  Articles  of  in- 
corporation were  drawn  up  by  them 
and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
Their  publication  in  the  journals  next 
day  was  the  first  intimation  which  the 
other  members  had  of  the  action  taken. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  there  were 
two  bodies,  or  organizations,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  legal  and  genuine 
“Minnesota  Historical  Society.”  An 
effort  was  made  at  once  to  adjust  the 
difference  between  the  two  contestants, 
but  this  was  found  impossible.  Matters 
went  on  thus  for  some  months.  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  members  to 
prevent  publicity  of  these  disagree- 
ments, but  of  course  this  could  not  be 
successfullong,  and  the  newspapers  soon 
published  exaggerated  and  incorrect 
accounts  of  the  contest.  The  legisla- 
ture finally  brought  the  disputants  to  a 


settlement,  by  enacting  that  the  state 
appropriation  should  only  be  given  to 
that  party  which  should  establish  its 
rights  before  the  courts.  The  old  or- 
ganization then  proceeded  to  bring  an 
action  of  quo  warranto  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  against  the  new  claim- 
ants. After  some  months  that  court  filed 
a decision,  that  the  respondents  had  no 
grounds  for  their  claim  and  that  they 
be  ousted  from  jurisdiction.  This  de- 
cision was  generally  acquiesced  in  and 
the  whole  controversy  was  soon  forgot- 
ten by  both  parties.  It  might  be  proper 
to  say  here  that  it  did  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  society, 
which  went  on  as  successfully  as  ever, 
and  there  was  complete  cordiality  of 
feeling  between  the  two  wings. 

Twice  the  society  celebrated  anni- 
versaries of  events  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  the  northwest.  On  May 
1,  1867,  it  formally  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  visit  of 
Captain  Jonathan  Carver  to  the  Cave, 
now  within  the  limits  of  St.  Paul,  and 
his  treaty  with  the  Indians  there.  These 
proceedings  were  afterwards  published. 
On  July  4,  1880,  the  society  also  cele- 
brated, at  St.  Anthony’s  falls,  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  said  falls  by  Father  Louis  Hennepin. 
Addresses  were  made  and  poems  read, 
a collation  served,  etc.,  and  the  entire 
proceedings  were  very  interesting  to  the 
immense  crowd  assembled. 

From  time  to  time  had  been  agitated, 
by  the  society,  the  question  of  erecting 
its  long-contemplated  fire-proof  library 
building,  a measure  imperatively  needed, 
in  view  of  the  presence  of  such  a 
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valuable  collection  as  the  society  owned, 
in  an  inflammable  building  like  the  state 
capitol.  Its  destruction  by  fire  was 
frequently  predicted  and  always  feared. 
On  March  i,  1881,  at  nine  o’clock  p.  m., 
the  fatal  hour  came  ! The  capitol  was 
found  to  be  on  fire  in  the  dome.  Both 
houses  of  legislature  were  in  session, 
and  a large  crowd  of  spectators  in  at- 
tendance. Vigorous  efforts  were  made 
at  once  by  the  latter  to  save  the  valuable 
library  of  the  Historical  society.  The 
doors  and  windows  leading  to  the 
society’s  apartments  were  thrown  open, 
and  soon  two  or  three  score  of  men 
were  busily  engaged  in  carrying  out 
armfuls  of  books  and  depositing  them 
on  the  seats  of  the  Universalist  church 
near  by.  Thus,  in  an  hour,  before  the 
fire  penetrated  to  the  society’s  rooms, 
almost  every  book  and  pamphlet  be- 
longing to  its  library  were  safely  carried 
out.  The  contents  of  two  inner  rooms 
(mostly  duplicates)  were  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  all  the  book-cases  and  some 
other  property.  It  was  almost  miracu- 
lous how  the  splendid  library  of  the 
society  was  saved  with  but  little  loss, 
and  no  damage  to  speak  of.  Much  of 
the  cabinet,  however,  was  lost — stolen, 
probably.  Apartments  were  at  once 
furnished  the  society  in  the  newly 
finished  market  house  of  the  city,  and 
the  library  was  moved  into  it  and  re- 
arranged. In  a few  weeks  all  was 
running  again  smoothly.  The  apart- 
ments were  dark,  damp  and  unhealthy, 
but  the  society  got  along  very  fairly 
there  for  two  years,  and  made  some 
progress,  until  in  April,  1883,  when  the 
new  capitol  building  was  completed,  and 


the  library  moved  thither  again,  into 
very  much  the  same  apartments  which 
the  society  had  occupied  before  the  fire. 
The  insurance  companies  meantime  had 
paid  the  society  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  in  pay- 
ment of  its  losses. 

As  soon  as  the  library  could  be  again 
arranged,  the  work  of  cataloguing  it  in 
a superior  manner  began,  and  was  not 
completed  for  two  years.  The  next  step 
was  the  printing  of  the  catalogue,  which 
also  consumed  some  time,  and  was  not 
completed  until  April,  1888.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  catalogue  was  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

During  this  period,  the  society  re- 
ceived some  accessions  of  members, 
whose  names  appear  frequently  on  its 
minutes  as  active  workers,  viz..  General 
John  B.  Sanborn,  Charles  E.  Flandrau, 
E.  F.  Drake  and  W.  P.  Clough.  Of  the 
thirty  members  of  the  executive  council, 
fourteen  have  been  active  members  and 
constant  attendants  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  some  for  a still  longer  period.  The 
personnel  of  the  executive  council  has 
changed  less  than  almost  any  other  body 
in  the  state. 

The  publications  of  the  society  have 
been  continued  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing its  career,  until  they  now  amount 
to  five  octavo  volumes,  containing  an 
aggregate  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  pages  of  valuable 
matter  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
state  and  the  northwest.  All  (but  one)  of 
these  volumes  have  excellent  indexes. 

In  1867  the  society  began  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  its  library,  expend- 
ing that  year  seventy-three  dollars  and 
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fifty-nine  cents,  procuring  twenty-eight 
volumes,  and  has  steadily  contin- 
ued it  to  the  present  time.  During 
1888  the  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  dollars  and  sixty- 
one  cents  was  expended.  In  that 
period  (twenty-two  years)  twenty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  ninety-four  dol- 
lars and  forty-two  cents  in  all  have  been 
expended  for  this  purpose,  adding  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  one  very 
valuable  volumes  to  its  shelves.  As  a 
collection  of  Americana  it  will  rank  high 
and  is  becoming  quite  complete.  The 
society  is  steadily  purchasing  all  the 
works  which  are  offered  on  American 
history,  state,  county,  or  town  his- 
tories, genealogies,  biography,  explora- 
tions, travels,  the  Rebellion,  Indians, 
atlases,  maps,  etc.  In  newspapers  it 
has  a very  fine  collection,  numbering 
one  thousand  six  hundred  bound  vol- 
umes, mostly  Minnesota  journals,  from 
the  organization  of  the  territory  to  the 
present  date.  These  are  kept  in  a fire- 
proof apartment.  In  genealogy  it  pos- 
sesses six  hundred  and  fifteen  separate 
works  relating  to  American  families.  Its 
collection  of  congressional  publications 
and  archives  reaches  back  half  a cen- 
tury. Altogether,  the  library  now  com- 
prises sixteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  bound,  and  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine 
unbound  volumes  ; total,  thirty  thou- 


sand and  forty-one  volumes.  It  has,  in 
addition,  three  hundred  and  fifty  maps, 
one  thousand  archaeological  and  his^ 
torical  curiosities,  a number  of  manu- 
scripts, a few  oil  paintings,  and  a 
number  of  portraits  of  pioneers  and 
public  men  of  the  state.  All  their  col- 
lections are  rapidly  increasing. 

The  society  has  at  present  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  life  members.  Its 
officers  for  1889  are  as  follows  : Presi- 
dent, General  Henry  H.  Sibley;  vice- 
president,  first,  Honorable  Alexander 
Ramsey  ; second,  Captain  R.  Blakeley; 
secretary  and  librarian,  T.  Fletcher 
Williams ; assistant  secretary  and 
librarian,  Josiah  B.  Chaney  ; treasurer, 
Henry  P.  Upham. 

The  society  is  now  actively  petition- 
ing the  legislature  for  an  appropriation 
of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  erect 
a fire-proof  library  building  on  the 
property  now  owned  by  it.  Should  this 
measure  succeed  (and  if  it  should  fail 
at  the  present  session,  it  certainly  will 
pass  at  the  succeeding  one),  the  society 
will  find  itself  as  well  equipped  for  its 
work  as  any  similar  institution  in  the 
country,  and  a career  of  renewed  and 
increased  usefulness  will  open  before 
it.  It  may  also  reasonably  expect  be- 
quests and  endowments  from  wealthy 
men  interested  in  its  objects. 

J.  Fletcher  Williams. 
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NANTUCKET  AND  THE  WHALE-FISHERS. 
II. 


In  a former  paper*  the  history  of  the 
whale-fishery,  as  viewed  from  this  little 
island  in  the  western  Atlantic,  and  as 
made  by  her  sons,  was  briefly  given,  and 
some  incidents  related  of  the  hardships 
bravely  met  and  endured  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  perilous  of  all  means  of  obtaining 
a livelihood.  To-day  Nantucket,  when 
in  a reminiscent  mood,  can  furnish  many 
a startling  tale,  and  when  the  winds  are 
high  and  the  storms  sweep  in  from  the 


great  waste  of  waters,  the  listener  among 
sailors  and  fishers  and  whalemen  can 
learn  of  deeds  and  sufferings  that  would 
be  marvelous,  did  one  not  know  that 
they  were  true.  And  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  portraying  the  life  thus  hinted  at 
is  to  find  it  as  seen  through  the  experi- 
ences and  adventures  of  some  of  these 
brave  men  who  have  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lives  upon  the  sea. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  CASH. 


Among  the  brave  men  whose  lives  were 
spent  upon  the  stormy  seas,  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  that  could  be  faced  day  by  day 
only  because  they  were  familiar,  and  who 
made  the  name  of  the  American  whaler  a 
synonym  for  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
the  world  over,  was  William  Cash,  who 
spent  the  main  portion  of  his  life  upon 
the  vessel  decks,  and  passed  through 
many  experiences  of  the  most  thrilling 
and  trying  character.  He  came  of  a sea- 
faring ancestry,  his  grandfather,  William 
Cash,  being  a whaleman,  who  was  killed  by 
a whale  on  the  first  voyage  in  which  he  had 
assumed  the  duties  of  master.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Nantucket,  and  besides  leaving 
a wife  left  also  three  children,  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son,  Alexander  Cash.  The 
greater  part  of  the  life  of  the  latter  was 
^December,  1888. 


spent  on  Nantucket,  but  as  his  wife, 
Hannah  Higgins,  was  a native  of  Mattapoi- 
sett,  he  passed  some  time  at  Mattapoisett. 
He  was  a rope-maker  by  occupation,  and 
died  on  August  20,  1838. 

His  son,  William  Cash,  was  born  at 
Mattapoisett,  Massachusetts,  on  April  n, 
1816.  The  love  of  the  sea  was  strong 
upon  him  from  early  childhood,  and  there 
was  no  question  in  his  mind  as  to  his 
choice  of  an  occupation  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  commence  the  real  work 
of  life.  When  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  went  upon  the  ship  Catharine 
of  Salem,  Captain  Henry  Paddock,  on  a 
whaling  voyage,  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  events  and  striking  adventures.  While 
at  Valparaiso,  Captain  Paddock  was  shot 
by  the  natives.  Mate  Goodrich  then  took 
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command  and  the  vessel  proceeded  upon 
her  voyage,  only  to  fall  a victim  to  the 
flames  and  to  burn  to  the  water’s  edge  at 
sea.  The  crew  were  compelled  to  take  to 
their  boats,  but  were  luckily  near  Hono- 
lulu, to  which  place  they  repaired.  From 
there  young  Cash  sailed  as  foremast-hand 
on  the  ship  Peruvian  of  Nantucket,  in 
command  of  Captain  Benjamin  Cogswell, 
on  which  vessel  he  returned  to  Nantucket, 
arriving  on  September  29,  1835.  In  the 
following  June  he  shipped  as  boat-steerer 
on  the  ship  Edward  Quesnell  of  Fall 
River,  Captain  William  Wood.  The  voy- 
age extended  over  a period  of  thirty-five 
months.  A successful  strike  had  been 
made,  and  the  ship  was  homeward  bound 
with  a heavy  cargo  and  light  hearts  aboard 
when  misfortune  of  the  most  dire  charac- 
ter suddenly  overtook  them.  They  were  off 
Montauk  point,  Long  Island,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  or  less  from  the  home 
port,  when,  by  fault  or  accident,  the  ship  was 
grounded  at  daybreak.  A boat  was  im- 
mediately sent  ashore  with  a line,  and  as 
the  ship  was  rapidly  going  to  pieces,  all 
efforts  were  directed  to  saving  the  lives  of 
the  men.  The  second  boat,  in  which 
young  Cash  took  passage,  in  attempting  to 
make  shore  by  the  line,  was  overturned  in 
the  surf,  and  of  the  eleven  aboard  only 
four  were  saved,  of  whom  he  was  one. 
The  cargo  was  not  a total  loss,  some  part 
of  it  being  regained  from  the  grasp  of  the 
greedy  sea.  This  unexpected  method  of 
return  home  occurred  in  May,  1839  1 and 
on  July  8 of  the  same  year  he  celebrated 
a great  event  in  life  by  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Azubah  B.  Handy  of  Cotuit  Port, 
Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  The  two  had 
first  met  when  Captain  Cash  was  home 


from  his  preceding  voyage,  and  he  had 
hardly  set  foot  ashore,  after  his  happy 
escape  from  the  wreck,  before  he  sought  out 
the  one  whose  image  had  been  with  him 
all  through  the  long  voyage  and  made  his 
possession  sure.  They  were  married  at 
the  bride’s  home,  and  there  she  remained 
with  her  parents  while  her  husband  went 
down  again  to  front  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
In  October  he  shipped  with  the  same 
captain  with  whom  he  had  made  the  pre- 
ceding voyage,  but  this  time  as  second 
mate,  and  in  the  ship  Ganges  of  Fall  River. 
After  they  had  been  to  sea  for  some  three 
days  the  vessel  was  discovered  to  be  in  a 
leaky  condition  and  unseaworthy,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  return  to  Newport 
for  repairs.  They  again  put  to  sea  in  the 
following  December  and  set  sail  for  the 
Pacific  ocean.  On  the  way  around  Cape 
Horn  they  had  secured  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  of  sperm-oil  and  put  into 
the  port  of  Talcahuana,  Chili ; and  while 
lying  there  the  vessel  took  fire  and  burned 
to  the  water’s  edge.  The  fire  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  but 
if  so  the  culprit  was  never  discovered.  He 
was  thus  left  without  a ship,  but  secured 
a berth  on  the  Milton  of  New  Bedford, 
Captain  Robert  Tuckerman,  master,  serv- 
ing in  the  same  capacity  of  second  mate. 
This  voyage  extended  into  the  North 
Pacific,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  North 
America,  in  the  search  for  right-whales. 
It  proved  to  be  a successful  one,  and  they 
returned  laden  with  a rich  cargo.  He 
arrived  home  in  March,  1842,  having 
been  absent  twenty-six  and  a half  months. 
On  his  return  he  was  greeted  by  a little 
fledgeling  in  the  home  nest,  his  son,  Alex- 
ander G.,  having  been  born  on  May  9, 1840. 
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On  May  28  of  the  same  year,  1842,  he 
sailed  as  chief  mate  of  the  same  vessel, 
the  Milton , this  time  with  Captain  Lewis 
as  master.  This  voyage  was  similar  to 
the  one  preceding,  in  the  fact  of  being 
fairly  prosperous,  and  in  the  same  waters. 
It  lasted  twenty-three  months  and  some 
days.  It  was  not  marked  by  any  ex- 
traordinary event,  and  in  that  respect  was 
an  event  in  the  whaling  experience  of 
Captain  Cash.  The  vessel  arrived  home 
in  May,  1844.  0°  July  *7  of  the 

same  year  he  once  more  set  sail  in  the 
same  vessel  for  the  whaling-grounds,  but 
this  time  as  master  of  the  vessel.  This 
voyage  was  extended  over  a period  of 
more  than  thirty  months,  arriving  home 
in  April,  1847.  His  next  voyage  was  as 
master  of  the  ship  Gideon  Howland  of 
New  Bedford,  and  covered  a period  up  to 
April,  1850.  It  was  successful,  or,  as  the 
idea  was  expressed  by  sailors  in  those 
days,  a lucky  cruise.  After  a few  months 
of  home  quiet  and  comfort,  he  again 
shipped,  this  time  as  master  of  the  ship 
Columbia  of  Nantucket.  She  sailed  from 
Edgartown  on  October  1,  1850,  and  on 
this  voyage  Captain  Cash  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  son,  who  was  now  a sturdy 
lad  of  ten.  The  wife,  during  the  above 
absences  of  her  husband,  had  been  keep- 
ing house  in  Nantucket  since  1844. 

The  winds  were  brisk  and  the  waves 
boisterous  from  the  start,  and  when  twenty 
days  out  and  off  the  island  of  Flores,  a 
typhoon  was  encountered,  which  lasted 
several  hours  and  proved  trying  to  the 
vessel  and  the  courage  of  those  aboard, 
as  she  was  in  dangerous  waters  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction.  She  outrode 
the  gale,  however,  through  the  excellent 


seamanship  of  Captain  Cash  and  his  crew, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  wind 
and  current  were  driving  them  with  almost 
resistless  force  directly  toward  the  dan- 
gerous shoals  and  cliffs  of  the  island ; for 
when  the  storm  subsided  and  day  broke, 
it  was  found  that  they  were  within  three 
miles  of  the  merciless  breakers.  They 
had  lost  several  boats  and  sustained  con- 
siderable damage,  but  escaped  without 
loss  of  life  or  serious  injury  to  the  vessel. 
After  facing  several  severe  gales  and  ex- 
periencing rough  weather  almost  continu- 
ously, they  arrived  safely  at  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
Here  Mrs.  Cash  disembarked,  and  here 
she  remained  until  Captain  Cash’s  return 
from  his  cruise.  Leaving  Hilo,  he  sailed 
northward  to  the  Arctic,  where  he  re- 
mained some  seven  and  a half  months, 
or  from  March  to  October.  Upon  his 
return  he  was  greeted  by  a second  son, 
born  August  20,  and  named  William 
Murray.  Mrs.  Cash  again  went  aboard  the 
vessel,  and  they  cruised  New  Zealand  and 
from  there  to  the  Okhotsk  sea.  During 
this  cruise  two  exceedingly  severe  gales 
were  encountered,  in  which  they  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  On  one  occasion, 
when  there  was  a perfectly  calm  sea  and 
no  indication  of  wind  or  storm,  a huge 
sea  came  rolling  in  upon  them,  breakipg 
over  the  deck;  and  this  was  the  first  indi- 
cation of  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  perilous  storms  en- 
countered in  this  more  than  ordinarily 
stormy  voyage.  The  vessel  was  only 
saved  by  pouring  oil,  to  the  extent  of 
some  fifty  barrels,  upon  the  waters,  which 
broke  the  force  of  the  tremendous  seas 
and  prevented  the  decks  from  being  swept. 
They  returned  to  Hawaii  in  the  following 
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November,  having  been  absent  just  one 
year.  Here  Captain  Cash  placed  his 
cargo  aboard  another  vessel,  and  after 
cruising  that  winter  around  the  islands, 
decided  upon  another  trip  to  the  north. 
Leaving  Mrs.  Cash  again  at  Hilo,  he 
sailed  once  more  to  the  Okhotsk  sea. 
This  voyage  proved  to  be  yet  another  of 
great  peril.  The  vessel  was  caught  in  the 
ice  and  the  rudder  broken  so  as  to  be  use- 
less. It  was  taken  on  board,  and  finally 
they  succeeded  in  repairing  after  a fashion, 
so  that  they  could  manage  to  steer  the 
vessel  by  an  arrangement  of  chains  at- 
tached from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  rud- 
der, and  in  this  way  managed  to  reach 
Hilo  after  an  absence  of  nine  months. 
After  recruiting  at  Honolulu,  Captain 
Cash  took  his  family  on  board  and  set 
sail  for  home.  When  about  a month  out, 
in  a gale  of  wind,  the  rudder  gave  way, 
and  had  to  be  taken  on  deck  and  again 
repaired,  but  it  placed  them  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a heavy  sea,  rudderless,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
They  finally  outrode  the  storm,  and  after 
a most  adventurous  voyage  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  Nantucket,  thus  ending  the 
stormiest  and  most  unlucky  cruise  Cap- 
tain Cash  ever  sailed.  Their  anchor  in 
the  home  harbor  was  cast  on  May  26,1854. 

Captain  Cash  remained  on  shore  for  a 
year  from  the  following  fall,  and  in 
November,  1855,  once  more  set  sail,  in 
command  of  the  ship  Citizen  of  Nantucket. 
He  cruised  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  making 
his  port  at  Talcahuana.  They  cruised  for 
sperm-whales  entirely,  and  did  not  go 
into  the  northern  oceans.  The  cruise 
lasted  until  July  4,  1859,  when  once  more 
the  little  sandy  island  off  the  Massachu- 


setts coast,  which  held  his  home  and 
loved  ones,  was  once  more  reached, 
and  the  long  absence  was  at  an  end.  He 
remained  at  home  until  June,  1862,  when 
he  again  sailed,  as  master  of  the  bark 
Islander , of  which  he  was  part  owner. 
Their  voyage  was  similar  in  the  main  to 
the  preceding  one  and  was  very  success- 
ful ; and  particularly  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  oil  was  very  high,  and  that  he 
owned  a considerable  share  in  the  vessel, 
the  profits  from  which  were  received  in 
addition  to  his  salary  as  master. 

This  was  Captain  Cash’s  last  voyage. 
He  determined  to  abandon  the  sea,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  well  earned  a rest,  and 
that  he  had  secured  a sufficiency  of  the 
world’s  goods  to  keep  him  and  his  in 
comfort ; and  while  he  had  great  love  for 
his  family,  he  had  little  for  the  dangers 
and  hardships  incident  to  a whaler’s 
life.  He  made  investments  at  various 
times  in  various  ships,  but  none  of  them 
proved  of  great  success.  He  lived  a life 
of  quiet  retirement,  finding  his  chief  en- 
joyment in  the  society  of  the  estimable 
lady  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  wife, 
in  the  companionship  of  his  friends  and 
the  love  of  his  children.  Of  the  latter 
there  were  now  four — two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Captain  Cash  entered  heartily  into  the  in- 
terests of  his  home,  becoming  a director  of 
the  Savings  bank,  and  serving  as  a select- 
man of  the  town  for  several  years.  He 
died  on  February  8,  1882,  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him,  for  his  sterling  qualities 
of  head  and  heart,  his  directness,  courage, 
honesty  and  industry,  and  for  the  brave 
manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  every 
duty  that  life  presented  to  his  hand. 
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CAPTAIN  ROBERT  M ‘CLEAVE. 


Another  worthy  representative  of  this 
hardy  class  was  Captain  Robert  McCleave, 
who  also  lived  a life  of  toil  upon  the 
seas,  and  was  permitted  to  spend  the  quiet 
evening  of  his  days  amid  the  peaceful 
scenes  of  home,  where  the  love  of  his 
family  and  respect  of  the  community  were 
numbered  among  the  rewards  earned  by 
his  long  season  of  toil.  He  was  a native 
of  Nantucket,  where  he  was  born  on  April 
3,  1809,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
McCleave.  He  was  not  only  given  a good 
common  school  education,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  private  tutorship  as  well,  so 
that  notwithstanding  the  meagre  ad- 
vantages afforded  on  his  native  isle,  his 
natural  bent  for  study  allowed  him  to 
acquire  a fair  education  for  his  day  and 
environment,  which  acquisition  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  in  after  days.  As 
the  people  about  him  were  altogether  sea- 
faring, and  as  he  had  been  reared  in  a 
community  where  the  achievements  of  the 
sailors  and  the  whale-fishers  were  counted 
as  among  the  worthiest  and  greatest  open 
to  ambition,  young  McCleave  naturally 
turned  his  face,  as  so  many  Nantucket  boys 
before  him  had  done,  toward  the  sea,  and 
longed  to  emulate  the  deeds  and  face  the 
perils  of  which  his  childhood  days  had 
heard  so  much.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  this  ambition  received  a general 
encouragement;  and, accordingly,  in  1824, 
when  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  made 
his  first  voyage  in  the  ship  Loper , Captain 
Obed  Starbuck,  master.  The  vessel  left 
Nantucket  on  December  8 of  the  year 
named,  and  returned  home  on  October 
19,  1826,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-two 
months  and  ten  days.  From  thenceforth 


his  life  for  many  years  was  spent  almost 
altogether  upon  the  sea,  and  although  the 
record  of  his  various  voyages,  as  learned 
from  a glance  at  Captain  McCleave’s 
journal,  is  brief  and  meagre  enough,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  all  along  that  series  of 
voyages  are  scattered  many  scenes  of 
exciting  and  daring  adventure,  and  many 
wonderful  escapes  from  storm  and  flood, 
that  would  make  a graphic  chapter  of 
whaling  life,  could  they  have  been  gleaned 
from  the  lips  of  the  modest  man  who  met 
them  so  bravely,  and  yet  who  has  left  so 
little  record  concerning  them.  His  second 
voyage  was  made  upon  the  Loper , with 
Starbuck  still  as  master,  but  with  young 
McCleave  advanced  to  the  post  of  boat- 
swain. They  were  absent  from  June  22, 
1827,  to  January  10,  1829,  or  eighteen 
months  or  over,  and  brought  home  with 
them  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  barrels  of  sperm-oil,  which  the 
journal  of  Captain  McCleave  tells  us  was 
disposed  of  at  the  price  of  seventy-five 
cents  per  gallon.  The  voyages  that  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  results  thereof,  as  re- 
corded in  the  journal,  may  be  gleaned  in 
the  following  brief  lines  : 

Third  voyage  : Ship  Rambler  of  Nan- 
tucket, William  Worth,  master;  sailed 
June  27,  1829  ; arrived  February  22,  1832; 
absent  31  months,  24  days;  turned  out 
2,144  barrels  sperm-oil;  sold  at  70  cents 
per  gallon.  This  voyage  as  third  mate. 

Ship  Rambler,  Thomas  Derrick,  master; 
sailed  June  17,  1832;  arrived  April  4, 
1835  ; absent  33  months,  15  days  ; turned 
out  1,700  barrels  sperm-oil;  sold  at  70 
cents.  This  voyage  first  mate. 

Ship  Rambler,  Robert  McCleave,  master; 
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sailed  September  io,  1835;  arrived  August 
24,  1838;  absent  35  months,  15  days; 
turned  out  2,246  barrels  sperm-oil ; sold  at 
87  cents  per  gallon.  This  voyage  as  master. 

Ship  Rambler,  Robert  McCleave,  master; 
sailed  December  13,  1838 ; arrived 

November  10,  1842  ; absent  46  months, 
28  days  ; turned  out  1,550  barrels  sperm- 
oil  ; sold  at  60  cents  per  gallon. 

Ship  Rambler, Robert  McCleave,  master; 
sailed  July  13,  1843 ; arrived  May  25, 
1847  ; absent  46  months,  12  days  ; turned 
out  1,700  barrels  oil;  sold  95  cents  per 
gallon. 

His  next  voyage  was  as  master  of  the 
ship  Richard  Mitchell  of  Nantucket.  She 
sailed  from  Nantucket,  Thursday,  August 
31,  1848,  and  returned  August  31,  1852  ; 
1,758  barrels  sperm-oil ; sold  at  $1.25  per 
gallon.  Took  forty-seven  whales. 

Ship  Oliver  Crocker  of  New  Bedford, 
Robert  McCleave,  master  ; sailed  Septem- 
ber 21,  1854;  arrived  October  1,  1858; 
absent  48  months,  10  days;  turned  out 
1,918  barrels  sperm-oil;  sold  for  $1.23  per 
gallon. 

Captain  McCleave,  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, sums  up  his  record  in  these  words  : 
“ Sailed  eighteen  years  in  the  ship  Raj?i- 
bler  of  Nantucket.  Performed  five  voy- 
ages sperm  whaling  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
three  voyages  out  of  the  five  as  master ; 
was  at  home  in  the  time  twenty  months. 
Sailed  nine  voyages  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
sperm  whaling  in  all ; five  out  of  the  nine 
as  master.  Followed  the  seas  twenty- 


seven  years  after  marriage ; spent  five 
years  and  ten  months  at  home  in  the 
time.”  In  all,  he  followed  the  seas  thirty- 
four  years,  in  which  time  he  was  at  home 
but  six  years  and  two  months. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  sea,  Cap- 
tain McCleave  lived  a quiet  life,  engaged 
in  no  active  pursuit,  and  content  to  rest 
in  the  consciousness  that  his  long  absences 
and  fatiguing  labors  were  at  an  end.  He 
was  earnestly  entreated  to  make  other 
voyages,  but  declined.  He  still,  however, 
retained  an  interest  in  various  vessels.  He 
became  interested  in  the  administration  of 
local  public  affairs,  becoming  chairman  of 
the  board  of  selectmen  ; was  an  attendant 
of  the  Methodist  church  faithfully  through 
many  years.  He  was  married  in  1829  to 
Eliza  Ann  Chase,  daughter  of  Job  and 
Ruth  Chase  of  Nantucket.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  Henry  P., 
Nancy  YV.  and  Alexander  B.  The  wife 
was  a birthright  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  affection  between  her  hus- 
band and  herself  was  deep  and  devoted, 
while  his  love  for  his  home  was  intense, 
and  only  a sense  of  duty  to  those  depend- 
ent upon  him  enabled  him  to  bear  the 
absence  of  the  long  voyages  that  his  life 
occupation  made  necessary.  Captain 
McCleave  was,  in  every  regard,  a man  of 
solid  worth ; dignified,  high-minded  and 
honorable,  and  one  who  inspired,  as  his 
actions  ever  justified,  the  implicit  confi- 
dence of  the  people  among  whom  his  life 
was  passed.  He  died  on  April  14,  1878. 


CAPTAIN  CHARLES  C.  MOOERS. 

Yet  another  of  that  brave  and  hardy  almost  a matter  of  the  past  in  view  of  the 
class  whose  achievements  have  become  advent  of  steam,  the  modern  methods  of 
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navigation  and  the  decline  of  whale- 
fishery,  is  Captain  Charles  C.  Mooers, 
who  was  born  at  Nantucket  on  October 
13,  1818,  the  son  of  William  and  Lydia 
Mooers.  The  father  was  a native  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  whence  he  removed 
to  Nantucket  while  a boy,  and  began  life 
on  a whaler  while  quite  young.  He  made 
a number  of  voyages,  and  finally  became 
mate  of  the  ship  Leander,  Captain  Coffin, 
and  afterwards  master  of  the  schooner 
Betsy.  Among  the  many  adventures  of 
his  stirring  career,  was  an  encounter  with 
pirates  off  the  Cape  De  Verde  islands. 
He  quit  whaling  about  1823,  and  was  en- 
gaged for  some  years  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice; and  upon  retiring,  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  upon  the  Island  of 
Nantucket.* 

*It  must  be  of  this  William  Mooers,  of  whom  his- 
tory makes  the  following  statement : Scarcely  had 

the  echo  of  the  hostile  guns  of  the  Revolution  died 
away,  scarcely  had  the  joyful  news  of  peace  reached 
their  ports,  when  the  whalemen  began  to  equip  anew 
for  their  fishery.  The  Bedford , just  returned  to 
Nantucket  from  a voyage,  was  immediately  loaded 
with  oil  and  dispatched  to  London,  arriving  in  the 
Downs  on  the  third  of  February.  Her  appearance 
was  thus  chronicled  by  an  English  magazine  of  that 
day  : “The ship  Bedford,  Captain  (William)  Mooers, 
belonging  to  the  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  the 
Downs  the  third  of  February,  passed  Gravesend  the 
fourth,  and  was  reported  at  the  custom-house  the 
sixth  instant.  She  was  not  allowed  regular  entry 
until  some  consultation  had  taken  place  between  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  and  the  lords  of 
council,  on  account  of  the  many  acts  of  parliament 
yet  in  force  against  the  rebels  in  America.  She  is 
loaded  with  487  butts  of  whale-oil ; is  American 
built ; manned  wholly  by  American  seamen  ; wears 
the  rebel  colors,  and  belongs  to  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket, in  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  first  vessel 
• which  displayed  the  thirteen  rebellious  stripes  of 
America  in  any  British  port.  The  vessel  lies  at 
Horseley,  down  a little  below  the  Tower,  and  is  in- 
tended immediately  to  return  to  New  England.” 

3 


Charles  C.  Mooers  was  given  the 
advantages  of  a common  school  edu- 
cation until  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  then  commenced  to  learn,  the  cooper’s 
trade,  which  he  followed  for  some  two 
years.  But  the  love  of  the  sea  and  his 
father’s  example  were  strong  upon  him, 
and  in  July,  1835,  before  he  was  yet 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  threw  down  the 
tools  that  he  was  learning  to  handle  so 
well,  and  went  out  upon  the  ocean  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  perils  and  exciting  ardor 
of  whale-fishery.  He  shipped  on  the 
ship  Mary  of  Nantucket,  Captain  Thomas 
Coffin,  for  a voyage  of  about  forty-five 
months’  duration.  Upon  returning  home 
from  this  long  absence,  he  was  content  to 
remain  upon  land  only  three  months, 
when  he  shipped  again  on  the  same  ves- 
sel, for  a voyage  of  the  same  duration. 
They  cruised  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  along 
the  South  American  coast  and  among  the 
Society  and  Friendly  islands.  Upon  his 
first  voyage  he  went  as  cooper’s  mate,  and 
as  boat-steerer  upon  the  second. 

His  next  engagement  was  upon  the 
Maria  of  New  Bedford,  Captain  Joshua 
Coffin,  and  was  with  him  two  voyages,  as 
third  mate  and  as  mate.  He  then  took 
command  of  the  Maria  himself  for  two 
voyages,  on  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans. 
His  vessel  was  then  very  old  and  leaky, 
and  met  with  very  moderate  success.  He 
then  sailed  as  master  of  the  ship  Iowa  of 


Of  one  of  Captain  Mooers’  crew  upon  this  voyage, 
this  interesting  anecdote  is  related  : He  was  hump, 
backed,  and  one  day  a British  sailor  met  him,  and 
clapping  him  upon  the  shoulder  cried  out,  “Hello, 
jack,  what  have  you  got  here?”  “Bunker  Hill, 
and  be  d — d to  you,”  was  the  quick  reply,  “will  you 
mount?  ” 
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Fair  Haven,  which  had  formerly  been  in 
the  merchant  service.  The  cruise  was  off 
New  Holland,  and  the  result  was  fairly 
prosperous. 

Captain  Mooers  then  took  charge  of  the 
ship  Kathleen  of  New  Bedford.  The 
cruise  was  of  three  years’  duration,  mostly 
in  the  Indian  ocean  and  off  New  Holland, 
the  result  being  a very  fair  voyage.  His 
last  was  as  master  of  the  Sea  Queen , was 
also  fairly  successful,  and  lasted  some  three 
years.  He  then  became  interested  in 
other  matters  on  shore,  and  gave  up  the 
life  of  a whaler  altogether.  He  had  spent 
between  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  years 
upon  the  deck  of  a whaler,  and  felt  that 
he  could  well  allow  those  of  a younger 
generation  to  take  his  place.  Some- 
thing of  the  privations  of  the  life  he 
had  lived  so  long  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  as  long  as 
twenty-seven  months  without  hearing  a 
word  from  home,  and  that  a letter,  a news- 
paper or  communication  six  months  old 
was  regarded  as  quite  fresh  news.  Captain 
Mooers,  in  this  long  service,  met  with 


what  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  the 
usual  casualties  pertaining  to  the  business 
of  whaling,  but  no  serious  accident.  He 
was  always  a successful  man,  and  has 
followed  no  active  pursuit  since  retiring 
from  the  sea  in  1869,  except  speculation 
in  lands,  etc.  In  1846  he  was  married  to 
Harriet  P.,  the  daughter  of  Timothy 
Gardner  of  Nantucket.  By  this  marriage 
there  was  one  son,  Charles  H.  Mooers, 
now  living  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  tack  manu- 
facturing. Mrs.  Mooers  died  in  1864,  and 
in  1865  Captain  Mooers  was  married  to 
Leonora  Soule,  widow  of  George  Soule 
of  South  Abnington. 

Captain  Mooers  has  been  too  busy  in 
scenes  of  active  adventure  to  care  much 
for  public  life  or  the  disturbance  of  public 
questions,  although  a close  and  interested 
observer  of  all  current  events  of  state  and 
National  interest.  In  politics  he  gives  his 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 


JOHN  MELVIL  SHAW. 


In  the  fall  of  1851,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  a lad  of  seventeen  years,  arrived 
with  his  parents,  sisters  and  brother  at 
Galena,  Illinois.  The  family  had  left 
Exeter,  Maine,  the  birth-place  of  all 
the  children,  designing  to  settle  near 
the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony.  But  navi- 
gation having  closed  the  day  before 


they  reached  Galena,  they  were  obliged 
to  pass  the  winter  in  that  city. 

Ere  spring,  the  father  had  changed 
his  plans  as  to  location,  and  identified 
himself  with  the  “ Farm  and  Home- 
stead Association,”  a society  newly 
organized  in  New'  York  city.  Upon 
the  opening  of  navigation,  he  hastened 
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to  the  town  site  chosen  by  the  society 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rollingstone,  six 
miles  from  the  present  city  of  Winona, 
placing  his  two  sons  upon  a claim  he 
had  taken  up  just  below  St.  Paul. 

The  Rollingstone  enterprise,  which 
had  originated  in  the  brains  of  inex- 
perienced city  men,  proved  disastrous. 
Mr.  Shaw,  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
its  futility,  was  about  to  leave  the  place* 
when  his  hitherto  vigorous  constitution 
succumbed  to  sudden  illness,  of  which 
he  died  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  July 
14,  1852. 

The  two  sons,  who  had  reached  him 
only  in  time  to  receive  his  last  counsels 
and  his  dying  blessing,  rejoined  the  rest 
of  the  family  in  Galena,  where  they  re- 
mained for  the  next  ten  years.  The 
eldest  of  these  sons  was  John  Melvil  ; 
the  younger,  then  a lad  of  nine  years, 
as  Major  George  Kittredge  Shaw,  after- 
wards served  honorably  in  the  Union 
army,  and  is  now  widely  known  in 
Northwestern  journalism. 

The  untimely  death  of  the  husband 
and  father  left  the  family,  which  had 
removed  to  the  West  on  account  of 
financial  losses,  without  the  means  of 
carrying  to  completion  his  well-con- 
ceived plans,  or  ability  to  hold  the 
lands  in  which  he  had  invested  the  last 
remnant  of  a once  prosperous  fortune — 
lands  which  have  since  become  valua- 
ble. 

During  all  these  years,  the  widow  and 
her  children  faced  the  world  with  no 
capital  save  honest  purpose  and  a re- 
solve to  use  to  the  utmost  the  talents 
God  had  given  them.  In  this  struggle 
with  fortune,  which  at  the  first  only  two 


of  the  six  children  were  old  enough  to 
share,  John  Melvil,  as  the  eldest  son, 
naturally  bore  the  brunt.  His  life  in 
Galena,  an  open  book  known  and  read 
of  all,  bore  no  stain  upon  its  pages. 
His  aims  were  high,  his  heart  was  pure. 
The  hours  snatched  from  his  duties  as 
accountant  were  given  to  study,  which 
was  often  prolonged  into  the  midnight 
hours.  He  read  the  best  books,  he 
chose  the  best  associates. 

Galena  was  at  that  time  a wide- 
awake, prosperous  town,  with  a remark- 
ably intelligent  and  enterprising  popu- 
lation. The  old  city’s  greatest  pride  to- 
day is  in  a past  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  noble  children  she  has  sent  forth  to 
win  honor  in  civic  and  military  life.  No 
city  bore  a prouder  record  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  From  Grant,  the  great 
leader,  to  the  humblest  private  in  the 
ranks  of  her  soldier  sons,  all  did  her 
undying  honor.  No  town  in  our  country 
of  the  size  of  Galena,  has  produced  so 
many  men  who  have  won  distinction 
in  the  different  walks  of  life. 

Several  of  its  youths  who  with  “ young 
Shaw,”  as  he  was  then  popularly  called, 
entered  the  stage  of  active  life  to  make 
their  own  way  unaided,  were  to  achieve 
National  reputation.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  his  intimate  friend  and 
associate,  John  A.  Rawlins,  whose  pro- 
fessional and  military  record  belong  to 
history,  and  Moses  Hallett,  now,  as  for 
many  years,  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Colorado.  Others  of 
his  close  associates  of  this  period 
achieved  brilliant  success  in  business 
life.  Of  these  we  recall  that  genial 
gentleman,  the  late  Phillip  McQuillan, 
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who  afterwards  became  a leading  citi- 
zen of  St.  Paul,  and  is  reckoned  among 
those  through  whose  energy  and  fore- 
sight, that  city  has  attained  its  present 
rank,  as  being  jointly  with  Minneapolis, 
the  metropolis  of  the  great  Northwest. 

Though  good  blood  is  an  accident  of 
fortune,  and  is  as  nothing  to  worthy 
deeds,  still  none  will  fail  to  endorse  that 
saying  of  Lamartine,  “ Happy  is  the 
man  who,  by  God’s  grace,  is  born  of  a 
good  family.” 

On  the  paternal  side,  John  Melvil 
Shaw  comes  of  sturdy  English  stock, 
from  a race  of  honest,  self-respecting 
yeoman,  who,  some  two  centuries  ago, 
settled  in  New  Hampshire.  His  grand- 
father fought  with  honor  through  the 
whole  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  lived 
beyond  the  age  of  ninety,  an  energetic, 
God-fearing  citizen,  who  sought  to  rear 
his  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters 
in  those  principles  which  had  been  the 
guide  of  his  own  life. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  Benjamin 
French,  a beloved  and  honored  physi- 
cian, traced  back  his  lineage  in  this 
country  to  Thomas  French,  one  oi  the 
first  pilgrims  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  who  founded  in  New 
England  a family  which  has  produced 
many  notable  men  and  women.  On 
the  maternal  side,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  also  reckons  his  descent  from 
Rev.  Joseph  Hull,  graduate  of  Oxford 
university  and  rector  of  Devon,  who, 
in  1621,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts. 
His  bent  for  the  law  seems  an  inherited 
trait,  as  his  family  annals  contain  the 
names  of  one  noted  chief-justice  and 
four  lesser  jurists  of  ability  and  repute. 


His  father,  John  Shaw,  was  a man  of 
sterling  character — a man  of  that  fear- 
less, uncompromising  sort,  who  could 
no  more  be  moved  from  his  convictions 
of  duty  than  a rock  from  its  base.  He 
stood  in  the  van  of  the  temperance  and 
anti-slavery  movements,  aiding  with 
voice,  pen  and  money,  those  causes  then 
so  unpopular.  To  a logical  mind  and 
a vigorous  intellect,  he  united  a literary 
faculty,  which,  so  far  as  the  engrossing 
pursuits  of  a mercantile  life  allowed,  he 
cultivated,  numerous  articles  from  his 
pen  appearing  in  the  National  Era  and 
other  advanced  publications’  of  that 
day.  This  faculty  has  been  inherited 
by  his  children,  some  of  whom  have 
achieved  literary  success. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Rollingstone, 
he  planted  the  first  orchard  in  Minne- 
sota. The  ‘ Minnesota  History  of  Hor- 
ticulture ’ recognizes  him  as  the  pioneer 
who  solved  the  question  of  fruit  culture 
in  that  state,  and  devotes  an  apprecia- 
tive chapter  to  his  memory,  in  which  he 
is  paid  high  tribute  both  as  a man  and 
a citizen. 

The  son  of  whom  we  write,  inherits 
his  father’s  positive  yet  kindly  qualities, 
with  traits  of  a more  ideal  sort  derived 
from  his  mother,  a lady  of  deep,  poetic 
nature  and  rare  beauty  of  character. 
Not  long  before  her  death  at  the  age  of 
three-score  and  ten,  she  said  of  this  son, 
that  he  had  never  given  her  an  unkind 
or  unfilial  word. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  John  M.  Shaw 
left  Galena,  where  he  had  been  for  a 
short  period  only,  a practicing  attorney, 
and  located  in  Platteville,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  entered  into  a law  partner- 
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ship  with  JohnG.  Scott,  a young  man  of 
about  his  own  age,  and  of  rare  accom- 
plishments and  ability.  The  prospects 
of  the  firm  seemed  bright,  when  a new 
call  for  troops  being  issued,  both  part- 
ners felt  impelled  to  forego  all  personal 
interests,  and  rush  to  the  defense  of  the 
imperiled  country.  Mr.  Shaw  was 
exempt  from  military  service  on  account 
of  a slight  defect  in  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
but  at  a moment  like  this,  he  desired 
no  exemption  from  what  he  held  to  be 
a sacred  duty.  When  the  Twenty-fifth 
Wisconsin  regiment  left  for  the  seat  of 
war,  the  two  law  partners  went  with  it ; 
John  G.  Scott,  who  had  been  authorized 
to  recruit  the  company,  as  captain  of 
Company  E,  and  John  M.  Shaw  as 
second  lieutenant.  Mr.  Shaw’s  address 
to  the  regiment  on  that  occasion,  is  still 
remembered  as  a masterpiece  of  im- 
passioned, stirring  and  patriotic  ora- 
tory. Upon  the  death  of  Captain  Scott, 
which  occurred  the  next  year,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  first  lieutenant,  Lieu- 
tenant Shaw  became  captain  of  the 
company. 

General  J.  M.  Rusk,  now  governor  of 
Wisconsin,  and  a man  of  National  repu- 
tation, was  then  in  command  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  regiment.  He  thus  gives 
Captain  Shaw’s  military  record  : 

“ John  M.  Shaw  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  of  Company  E,  Twen- 
ty-fifth regiment,  Wisconsin  Volunteer 
infantry,  September  9,  1862,  and  was 
mustered  in  September  14,1862.  He  was 
detailed  as  A.  A.  Q.  M.  and  A.  A.  C.  S.,  at 
Paynesville,  Minnesota,  October  1, 1862; 
was  relieved  and  reported  to  company 
for  duty  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  the 


seventeenth  of  February,  1863.  Was  de- 
tailed as  judge-advocate  of  general  court- 
martial  at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1863;  relieved  December  10, 

1863.  Detailed  on  board  of  examin- 
ers for  officers  of  Thirteenth  Tennessee, 
December  12,  1863;  relieved  January 
21,  1864;  reported  to  regiment  for  duty 
at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  February  2, 

1864.  Was  with  his  company  on  the 
march  from  Vicksburg  to  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  and  back  to  Vicksburg; 
thence  up  the  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see rivers  to  Waterloo,  Alabama.  As- 
sumed command  of  company  as  second 
lieutenant  at  Waterloo  on  the  third  day 
of  April,  1864.  Was  promoted  captain 
May  3,  1864.  Was  in  command  of 
company  during  entire  campaign  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  at  battles  of 
Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Nickajack  Creek,  Decatur  and  Atlanta 
and  Jonesboro.  Commanded  company 
on  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah, 
Georgia;  thence  to  Pocataglio,  South 
Carolina;  thence  through  South  and 
North  Carolina  to  Goldsboro;  at  battle 
of  Salkehatchie  Bridge,  North  and 
South  Edisto  rivers,  Orangeburg  and 
Bentonville,  and  all  skirmishes  and  ac- 
tions in  which  the  regiment  was  en- 
gaged during  the  entire  march.  He 
was  detailed  as  acting  provost-marshal 
and  judge-advocate  of  First  division, 
Seventeenth  Army  corps,  April  6,  1865, 
at  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina;  relieved 
and  reported  to  regiment  for  duty  May 
27,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Was 
mustered  out  with  his  company  at 
Washington,  June  7,  1865. 

“ He  served  his  country  with  ability 
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and  fidelity  for  the  full  term  for  which 
his  regiment  was  in  the  service,  and  was 
a brave  soldier  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, performing  every  duty  imposed 
upon  him  with  honor  to  himself  and  to 
his  command.” 

At  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  1864,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
men  of  Company  E were  killed,  wounded 
orcaptured.  It  was  Captain  Shaw’sgood 
fortune  to  go  through  the  service  un- 
scathed, excepting  that  his  health  was 
ser  ously  impaired  by  unusually  severe 
exposure  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Carolinas. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  he  was 
granted  a month’s  furlough,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Minneapolis,  where  Septem- 
ber 27,  1864,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  A. 
Eliot,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Eliot,  a 
Minneapolis  pioneer.  The  lady  of  his 
choice  was  a native  of  his  own  section 
of  Maine,  and  had  been  a school-mate 
of  his  boyhood.  As  maiden,  wife  and 
mother,  she  has  ever  been  a most  amia- 
ble and  lovable  woman. 

His  professional  career  is  thus  out- 
lined by  Judge  William  Lochren,  now 
upon  the  bench  of  the  Fourth  judicial 
district  of  Minnesota,  a gentleman 
who,  both  as  lawyer  and  judge,  has 
achieved  a reputation  second  to  none 
in  the  West,  and  who  has  been  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  socially  and  pro- 
fessionally, his  intimate  friend  and  asso- 
ciate : 

“ Mr.  Shaw’s  education  was  obtained 
in  the  common  schools  at  his  home, 
supplemented  with  academic  prepara- 
tion to  enter  college,  which  was  pre- 
vented by  the  death  of  his  father,  de- 


volving upon  him,  while  still  a mere 
boy,  the  principal  care  of  the  family, 
and  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  re- 
munerative employment.  But  his  hab- 
its of  study  and  love  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits continued  unabated,  and  produced 
such  store  of  general  and  exact  informa- 
tion as  is  seldom  acquired  with  the  help 
of  the  most  liberal  and  extended  educa- 
tion. With  his  varied  studies  in  spare 
hours  during  this  period,  Coke,  Black- 
stone  and  other  law  treatises  were  inves- 
tigated with  such  thoroughness  that  a 
single  year’s  exclusive  study  and  work 
in  a law  office  brought  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  in  i860  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Galena,  Illinois.  Soon  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and 
for  a while  the  conflict  between  his  de- 
sire to  enter  into  his  country’s  service 
in  the  field  and  his  ambition  to  rise  in 
his  chosen  profession  kept  him  uncer- 
tain as  to  his  immediate  future.  But  in 
1862,  having  removed  to  Wisconsin,  his 
patriotism  overcame  all  other  impulses 
and  considerations,  and  he  enlisted  in 
the  Twenty-fifth  regiment,  Wisconsin 
volunteers,  serving  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  as  stated  in  another  part  of 
this  sketch. 

“ At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  he 
came  to  Minnesota,  and  in  February, 
1866,  opened  a law  office  in  Minneap- 
olis. His  ability,  rectitude  of  conduct 
and  agreeable  social  qualities  were 
soon  recognized.  They  brought  friends 
and  clients,  so  that  in  a short  time  he  had 
good  practice,  and  was  advancing  rap- 
idly to  the  front  rank  of  the  able  bar  of 
Hennepin  county.  The  year  following, 
Minneapolis  became  a city,  and  as  city 
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attorney,  Mr.  Shaw  did  much  toward 
framing  the  system  of  ordinances  that 
still  remains.  In  1868  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  Judge  Franklin  Beebe, 
which  brought  increase  of  business. 
Upon  Judge  Beebe’s  retirement  from 
active  practice  in  1875,  Mr.  A.  L.  Levi 
took  the  vacant  place,  and  Willard  R. 
Cray  came  in  as  partner  four  years 
later.  These  were  years  of  very  labo- 
rious and  successful  work.  On  the  ele- 
vation of  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  in  1874,  to 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  Mr. 
Shaw  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Hennepin  county  bar,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  important  litigation 
in  the  county  in  which  he  was  not  re- 
tained and  actively  engaged.  On  the 
death  of  Judge  Cornell  int  the  spring  of 
1881,  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  the 
fittest  to  succeed  that  able  jurist,  and 
was  offered  by  Governor  Pillsbury  the 
appointment  of  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  That  this  offer 
came  unsought,  and  solely  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  ability  and  fitness  for  this  high 
place — usually  the  limit  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  most  aspiring  lawyer — is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that,  greatly  to  the 
regret  of  his  friends  and  brethren  at 
the  bar,  and  solely  because  he  preferred 
the  active  work  of  his  profession,  he  at 
once  declined  the  appointment.  This 
work  had  become  so  extensive  and 
exacting  as  soon  to  overtax  his  strength. 
Finding  his  health  seriously  endan- 
gered, he  was  induced  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1882  to  accept  a vacant 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  district 
court  of  the  Fourth  judicial  district  of 
the  state,  which  includes  Hennepin 


county ; and  at  the  ensuing  general 
election,  was  chosen  to  that  office  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  people,  for  a full 
term  of  seven  years.  Though  very  pop- 
ular as  a judge,  his  love  for  active  work 
at  the  bar  was  so  controlling  that  early 
in  1883  he  resigned,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  with  Mr.  Cray,  his  for- 
mer partner.  Later,  Judge  James  I. 
Best  became  a partner,  and  for  a time 
the  firm  name  was  Shaw,  Best  & Cray. 
It  now  consists  of  Messrs.  Shaw  & 
Cray,  and  has  a very  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice. 

“ Judge  Shaw  is  still  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  mature  manhood,  with  all  the 
characteristics  that  bring,  men  to  emi- 
nence in  professional  life.  His  unswerv 
ing  integrity,  perfect  fairness  and  court- 
esy in  practice,  his  genial  manners  and 
cordial  good-nature,  endear  him  to  his 
associates;  while  his  breadth  of  infor- 
mation, especially  in  all  branches  of  the 
law,  and  his  studious  and  laborious 
habits  give  him  perfect  mastery  of  his 
cases.  These  traits  of  character,  with 
his  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  illus- 
tration and  close  logical  reasoning, 
make  him  a most  formidable  antagonist 
in  any  forensic  contest,  whether  before 
court  or  jury.  Although  notably  fair 
and  considerate  in  his  treatment  of  hon- 
orable opponents,  a case  of  palpable 
fraud,  chicanery  or  oppression  will 
bring  upon  the  head  of  the  offender  such 
torrents  of  scathing  invective  as  few 
care  to  encounter. 

“ For  many  years  he  was  counsel  for 
the  Minneapolis  & St.  Louis  Railway 
company,  the  Minneapolis  Mill  com- 
pany and  other  large  corporations,  in 
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respect  to  all  important  contracts 
and  litigations.  For  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  has  hardly  been  a civil  cause 
of  great  importance  in  our  courts  in  the 
trial  of  which  he  has  not  taken  a prom- 
inent part.  The  Pinney  Will  case,  the 
Washburn  Will  case  and  the  King-Rem- 
ington litigation  are  among  those  of  the 
last  half  of  that  period. 

“ His  briefs  exhibit  the  most  exhaust- 
ive research,  and  are  models  of  com- 
pact logical  analysis  and  the  purest 
English  style  ; as  are  also  his  written 
decisions  while  on  the  bench.  Though 
many  of  these  decisions  were  appealed 
from,  none  were  reversed. 

“ While  always  taking  an  active  part 
in  enterprises  for  public  improvement 
and  an  intelligent  interest  in  public 
affairs,  he  has  ever  avoided  office,  and 
never  allowed  politics  to  trench  upon 
the  time  he  so  sedulously  devotes  to 
professional  work.” 

We  may  add  to  this  record,  brief  men- 
tion of  a somewhat  notable  litigation,  a 
few  years  ago,  that  of  Drennen  et  al. 
against  a large  number  of  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States  courts? 
involving  about  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  of  insurance,  in  which  Mr.  Shaw 
was  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff's  in 
their  endeavor  to  enforce  payment  of 
the  policies. 

The  plaintiff's  were  defeated  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  by  the  ruling  of  Judge  Samuel 
F.  Miller,  directing  a verdict  for  the 
defendant.  The  well-known  ability 
and  vigor  of  this  jurist  seemed  to  ren- 
der the  cause  of  the  plaintiffs  almost 
hopeless.  The  test  case  was  appealed 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United 


States  by  the  plaintiffs’  counsel.  The 
decision  of  the  circuit  court  was  re- 
versed, and  the  cause  sent  back  for  a new 
trial.  Upon  the  second  trial,  the  plain- 
tiffs recovered  judgment,  and  the  case 
was  again  appealed  by  the  defendant. 
Upon  the  last  appeal  the  judgment  be- 
low was  affirmed,  and  the  whole  insur- 
ance was  finally  collected. 

As  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
Judge  Shaw  still  cherishes  and  honors 
the  traditions  of  the  War  for  the  Union, 
rejoicing  that  in  the  crisis  of  the  Na- 
tion’s existence,  he  was  numbered 
among  those  who  periled  life  and  all 
that  life  held  dear,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

Entering  heartily  into  all  the  business, 
social  and  humanitarian  interests  of  his 
city  and  state,  no  man  is  better  known 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  none  more 
respected.  His  hand  and  heart  are 
“open  as  the  day  to  melting  charity,” 
but  his  charities  are  unobtrusive.  A 
Republican  in  creed  and  an  effective 
and  oft  sought  platform  speaker,  he 
for  the  most  part  avoids  the  tumult 
of  the  political  arena.  While  taking  an 
interest  in  all  vital  questions  of  the  day, 
he  prefers  the  practice  of  his  profession 
to  the  fatigues  of  office  and  the  uncer- 
tain honors  of  public  life. 

Judge  Shaw  is  now  in  the  prime  of 
his  years  and  usefulness.  The  health 
that  had  become  impaired  by  too 
close  application,  is  fully  restored.  The 
possessor  of  a competence  honorably 
won,  he  lives  in  a beautiful,  hospitable 
home,  surrounded  by  an  interesting 
family  of  two  daughters  and  a son. 
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“ Aid  thyself  and  heaven  will  aid 
thee,”  is  a maxim  worthy  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  success  ; it  is  the  outcome  of 
earnest  effort,  the  crown  of  laborious 
days. 

The  life  thus  hastily  and  imperfectly 
sketched,  is  a lesson  and  an  incentive 


to  the  youth  of  our  country — a country 
which  bars  no  path  to  industrious,  as- 
piring merit,  and  which  offers  ample 
room  for  the  deserving,  in  those  places 
of  trust  and  honor  to  which  none  are 
too  poor  or  too  humble  to  aspire. 

J.  K.  C.  Sleeper. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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On  the  night  before  Andrew  Jackson 
was  to  leave  the  White  House  forever  and 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  to  be  sworn  in  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  old 
warrior  might  have  been  seen  standing  in 
the  middle  of  his  bed-chamber  floor  pull- 
ing at  a corn-cob  pipe  filled  with  strong 
tobacco.  Seated  in  the  room  were  three 
of  his  most  intimate  friends — Chief- Jus- 
tice Taney,  Senator  Forsythe  of  Georgia 
and  Senator  William  Allen  of  Ohio.  Jack- 
son  was  restless,  and  after  moving  about 
for  some  time  he  turned  to  his  guests  and 
said:  “Gentlemen,  I think  the  occasion 
will  warrant  me  in  breaking  over  one  of 
my  own  rules.  Let  us  drink  a little  Ma- 
deira.” 

When  each  had  partaken  of  the  wine, 
Jackson  sat  down  and  finished  a letter  he 
had  been  writing.  When  it  was  completed 
and  sealed  he  again  took  up  his  pipe  and 
smoked  it,  meanwhile  keeping  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  dial  of  the  old-fashioned  clock  that 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  chamber.  Per- 
fect silence  reigned  in  the  room.  Suddenly 
the  hammer  fell  upon  the  bell  with  twelve 
clear  strokes,  and  when  the  last  was  heard 


the  hero  of  New  Orleans  said,  with  a short, 
nervous  laugh:  “Gentlemen,  I am  no 
longer  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
as  good  a citizen  as  any  of  you.” 

Jackson  had  drunk  no  wine  or  liquor 
of  any  kind  before  for  months,  and  there 
is  in  existence  a letter  which  he  wrote  in 
1830  explaining  that  the  incumbent  of  a 
certain  office,  who  had  been  removed,  was 
so  disposed  of  because  of  intemperate 
habits.  In  that  letter  he  says  : 

“ I have  received  your  note  of  this  day 

and  sincerely  regret  to  learn  that  Mr. , 

removed,  is  a brother  of  Governor  and 
General . When  you  read  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  P you  will  find  that 

he  requests  the  removal  of  Mr. and 

the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ewing,  because 

the  incumbent,  Mr.  , is  incompetent, 

from  intemperance,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office.  Colonel  Benton  has  coin- 
cided with  Mr.  P- in  this  request. 

This  charge,  therefore,  coming  from  such 
high  source,  could  not  be  overlooked  con- 
sistent with  the  rule  that  intemperate  men 
cannot  remain  in  office — civil,  naval  nor 
military.  We  must  pursue  principle  and 
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deal  out  uniform  justice  to  all,  although  I 
regret  when  it  falls  upon  the  connection 
of  our  friends.” 

In  1836,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a candidate  for  the  legislature,  he  made 
his  first  public  appearance  at  Spring- 
field,  which  place  had  not  yet  become 
his  home.  One  of  the  leading  residents 
of  the  place  was  George  Forquer,  who 
had  been  a Whig,  but  had  gone  over 
to  the  Democrats,  and  for  reward  had 
been  given  the  position  of  register 
of  the  land  office  at  Springfield,  a 
place  worth  considerable  money  at  that 
time.  He  had  recently  built  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  town,  and  erected  over  it 
a lightning-rod,  the  first  one  seen  in  the 
country.  As  Lincoln  rode  into  the  town 
he  noticed  this  place  and  was  told  that 
Forquer  was  the  owner. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  then  comparatively  un- 
known, was  one  of  the  speakers  of  the 
day,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  Forquer, 
who  was  a wit  and  a speaker  of  acknowl- 
edged ability,  was  put  forward  to  answer 
him.  As  he  went  on  the  platform  he  spoke 
so  that  Lincoln  could  hear,  and  said : 
“This  young  man  must  be  taken  down, 
and  I am  truly  sorry  that  the  task  devolves 
on  me.”  His  speech  was  full  of  rough 
sarcasm  and  replete  with  references  to 
Lincoln’s  appearance  and  clothes.  His 
victim  stood  by  in  calmness,  but  his  pale 
cheek  and  flashing  eye  showed  that  some- 
thing was  at  work  within.  When  it  was 
his  turn  to  speak  he  replied  to  his  oppo- 
nent’s arguments  in  a calm  and  logical 
manner,  and  in  conclusion  sent  home  this 
telling  shot : 

“ The  gentleman  commenced  his  speech 


by  saying  that  f this  young  man,’  alluding 
to  me,  must  be  taken  down.  I am  not  so 
young  in  years  as  I am  in  the  tricks  and 
the  trades  of  a politician,  but  [with  his 
long  forefinger  pointed  at  Forquer],  live 
long  or  die  young,  I would  rather  die  now 
than,  like  the  gentleman,  change  my  poli- 
tics and  with  the  change  receive  an  office 
worth  three  thousand  dollars  a year,  and 
then  feel  obliged  to  erect  a lightning-rod 
over  my  house  to  protect  a guilty  con- 
science from  an  offended  God.” 

The  effect  on  men  who  had  never  seen 
a lightning-rod  before,  and  could  not  be 
supposed  to  clearly  understand  its  uses, 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

One  of  the  neatest  rostrum  retorts  ever 
recorded  was  made  by  the  famous  Tom 
Corwin  to  Tom  Hamer,  who  was  also 
noted  as  a wag  and  a stump  speaker  of 
great  power.  It  was  in  1840,  and  a joint 
debate  was  being  held  between  the  two 
in  the  old  market-house  in  Columbus. 
Hamer  was  the  leader  of  the  Ohio  Dem- 
ocrats and  a member  of  congress,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  denied  the 
“ hard  times  ” which  the  Whigs  claimed 
existed,  and  said  that  he  had  not  experi- 
enced any.  As  he  was  holding  an  office 
at  a good  salary  he  opened  the  road  for 
Corwin’s  response.  In  making  his  reply 
he  said  he  would  answer  Mr.  Hamer’s 
question  by  asking  another,  Yankee  fash- 
ion, and  would  take  it  from  Holy  Writ : 
“Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath 
grass?  Or  loweth  the  ox  over  his  fod- 
der?” Mr.  Hamer  could  take  a joke  as 
well  as  give  one,  and  laughed  heartily  with 
the  rest. 

John  C.  Calhoun  once  pointed  to  a 
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drove  of  mules  just  from  Ohio  and  said 
to  Corwin:  “There  go  some  of  your  con- 
stituents.” “Yes,”  said  Tom,  gravely, 
“they  are  going  down  south  to  teach 
school.”  Governor  Brough  was  once 
matched  against  Corwin,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  speech  said:  “Gentlemen,  my 
honored  opponent  himself,  while  he 
preaches  advocacy  of  home  industry, 
has  a carriage  at  home  which  he 
got  in  England — had  it  shipped  across 
the  ocean  to  him.  How  is  that  for 
supporting  home  industry  and  labor?” 
When  Corwin  came  on  the  stand  he  made 
a great  show  of  embarrassment,  stam- 
mered, and  began  slowly:  “Well,  gentle- 
men, you  have  heard  what  my  friend,  Mr. 
Brough,  has  to  say  of  my  carriage.  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charges,  and  have  only 
two  things  to  say  in  my  defense.  The  first 
is  that  the  carriage  came  to  me  from  an 
English  ancestor  as  an  heir-loom,  and  I 
had  to  take  it.  Again,  I have  not  used  it 
for  seven  years,  and  it  has  been  standing 
in  my  back  yard  all  that  time,  and  the 
chickens  have  converted  it  into  a roost. 
Now,  gentlemen,”  with  a steady  look  at 
Brough,  “ I have  nothing  further  to  say  in 
my  defense;  but  I would  like  to  know 
how  Brough  knows  anything  about  my 
carriage  if  he  has  not  been  visiting  my 
chicken  roost  ? ” 

James  Buchanan  could  deliver  a sledge- 
hammer blow  in  debate  if  allowed  to 
work  his  way  up  to  it.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a speech  made  in  the  United  States 
senate  in  1841  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
scheme  of  a fiscal  bank : 

“The  senator  from  Kentucky  tells  us 
that  he  never  said  President  Tyler  ought 


to  have  resigned,  but  only  that  resignation 
was  one  of  the  alternatives  before  him. 
A President  resign  ! A President  who  had 
been  but  three  months  in  power  resign  his 
place!  Why,  sir,  this  is  almost  a moral 
impossibility,  so  deeply  is  the  love  of 
power  rooted  in  the  human  breast.  No 
President  will  ever  think  of  doing  such 
thing.  In  the  whole  range  of  history  I 
recollect  but  two  memorable  instances  of 
the  kind;  one  was  that  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Diocletian,  and  the  other  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  The  Roman  em- 
peror, you  know,  went  to  raising  cabbages, 
as  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  now  doing,  and 
Charles  buried  himself  before  he  was 
dead — a very  fit  emblem  for  the  condition 
of  a President  who  should  resign  his  office 
that  he  might  suffer  a bill  for  the  fiscal 
bank  to  become  a law.” 

On  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  win- 
ter preceding  Garfield’s  inauguration  a 
pompous  but  shabby  colored  man  made 
his  appearance  at  Mentor.  He  asked  for 
an  audience,  which  was  granted.  He  next 
asked  for  the  mission  to  Liberia,  which 
was  not  granted.  “My  name  is  Adams 
Lord  of  Cleveland,  sir,”  he  had  said  on 
introducing  himself,  “and  I am  a man  of 
influence  with  my  race.” 

Satisfied  that  he  could  not  represent  the 
government  at  Liberia,  he  next  made  a 
plea  for  a consulship  at  some  South  Afri- 
can port.  Garfield  told  him  that  he  could 
do  nothing  for  him,  and  then  asked  to  be 
excused,  as  other  visitors  were  in  waiting. 

Mr.  Lord  passed  into  the  office  and  sat 
down.  In  an  hour,  when  the  callers  had 
left,  he  again  marched  into  the  house  and 
asked  for  one  word  with  the  general.  “ I 
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don’t  like  to  waste  the  day,”  said  he,  “and 
I wish  you  would  promise  me  a clerkship 
at  Washington.” 

“My  friend,”  said  Garfield,  in  his  kind- 
est tone,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  other,  “I  am  making  no  prom- 
ises. I can  do  nothing  for  you.  Go  back 
to  Cleveland,  and  after  I am  inaugurated 
send  in  your  application  in  the  proper 
way,  and  see  what  can  be  done.” 

The  colored  man  went  back  to  the 
office  and  sat  down.  A servant  saw  him 
there  two  hours  later  and  gave  him  a plate 
of  food,  which  he  held  on  his  knees  and 
disposed  of  with  a great  deal  of  interest 
and  attention. 

At  4 p.  m.  he  walked  over  to  Secretary 
Brown’s  desk  and  said,  “Can  I see  the 
general  again  ? ” 

“I  am  sorry,  but  he  is  busy,”  said 
Brown. 

Mr.  Lord  sat  down  at  a table  in  the  far 
end  of  the  room  and  wrote  the  following  : 

“ Dear  General : — I voted  for  you,  and 
worked  for  you,  and  helped  you  carry  the 
Sixth  ward.  Can  I have  a position  as 
messenger  or  watchman  ? 

“Adams  Lord.” 

Mr.  Brown  took  the  note  in,  but  re- 
turned in  a moment  and  said  Garfield 
would  promise  nothing. 

At  5 p.  m.  Mr.  Lord  walked  over  once 
more  to  Brown  and  said  : “I  hate  to  lose 
the  day.  Won’t  you  ask  the  general  if  he 
can’t  give  me  an  old  coat  or  a pair  of 
pants  ? ” 

Brown  went  into  the  house  and  soon 
came  out  with  a coat,  a vest  and  a pair  of 
half-worn  shoes.  These  he  gave  to  the 
man,  and  hinted  that  the  train  would  go 


“Yes,  boss,”  said  Mr.  Lord,  “but  I 
spent  my  last  cent  getting  down  here,  and 
I guess  the  general  will  have  to  lend  me 
enough  to  get  home  on.” 

When  Brown  reported  this  to  headquar- 
ters Garfield  said  : “ If  there  is  anything 
else  in  the  house  he  wants  let  him  have  it.” 
He  sent  the  man  two  dollars,  and  the  last 
seen  of  Mr.  Lord  he  was  marching  down 
the  road  with  the  coat  on  his  back  and 
the  rest  of  the  goods  under  his  arm. 

This  is  actual  fact.  I have  delayed  pub- 
lishing it  until  a time  should  come  when 
the  public  would  believe  anything  about 
office-seekers.  That  time  is  at  hand. 

It  was  in  the  close  and  heated  contest 
of  1872  Sherman  was  seeking  a reelec- 
tion to  the  United  States  senate,  but  from 
personal  reasons  and  because  of  some  ac- 
tion of  his  on  the  money  question  there 
were  eleven  Republican  members  of  the 
general  assembly  who  agreed  that  they 
would  not  vote  for  him  and  would  be 
bound  by  no  caucus  decision  in  his  favor. 
As  the  time  for  action  approached  three 
of  the  eleven  were  won  away,  but  the 
eight  remained  firm.  They  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  the  Democrats  stood 
ready  to  elect  any  Republican  other  than 
Sherman  for  whom  the  eight  might  cast 
their  votes.  On  the  night  preceding  the 
election,  and  after  the  compact  had  been 
made,  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  to 
General  Garfield,  who  was  then  a member 
of  congress  : 

“You  can  be  elected  United  States 
senator  in  to-morrow’s  conference  by  our 
votes  with  the  aid  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  two  houses.” 

To  this  were  signed  the  names  of  the 
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eight — General  J.  C.  Casement  of  Lake, 
J.  R.  Conrad  of  Portage,  Kirtland  of  Ma- 
honing, George  H.  Ford  of  Geauga,  Gage 
of  Paulding,  Fulton  and  Fallis  of  Ham 
ilton,  and  Chapman  of  Cuyahoga.  Al- 
most instantly  came  the  answer,  showing 
that  Garfield  had  not  hesitated  nor  con- 
sidered it  for  even  a moment : 

“ Gentlemen  : — I thank  you  for  the  offer 
so  kindly  made,  but  I can  never  consent 
to  be  elected  United  States  senator  by 
Democratic  votes. 

“ J.  A.  Garfield.” 

General  Hayes  was  then  near  the  close 
of  his  second  term  as  governor.  Search 
was  immediately  made  for  him,  but  he 
had  retired.  He  consented  to  get  up  and 
meet  the  committee.  Their  offer  was 
firmly  and  respectfully  declined.  He  said 
that  his  relations  to  Sherman  were  such 


that,  while  he  would  like  to  be  senator, 
he  could  not  for  a moment  think  of  ac- 
cepting. An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
unite  on  General  J.  D.  Cox,  whom  the 
Democrats  favored,  but  some  of  the  eight 
preferred  Sherman  to  him.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  seven  voted  for  Sherman, 
while  the  eighth — Fallis  of  Cincinnati — 
cast  his  vote  for  Cox  In  this  reminis- 
cence two  things  will  be  noted — that  both 
Garfield  and  Hayes  were  willing  to  be 
considered  in  case  there  was  a dead-lock 
on  Sherman,  and  that  had  either  accepted 
he  might  have  been  senator,  but  never 
President.  His  attitude  toward  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  would 
have  been  such  that  he  would  have  retired 
to  private  life  on  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
atorial term. 

J.  H.  K. 
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On  the  morning  of  July  23,  1884,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five  accredited  dele- 
gates, from  thirty-one  states  and  territories 
of  the  Union,  viz.:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  California,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Dakota,  Arizona  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  assembled  in  Lafayette  hall, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  Chairman 


Stewart,  and  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev. 
A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Rose  welcomed  the  conven- 
tion in  a cordial  address,  for  which  Chair- 
man Stewart  returned  thanks.  Chairman 
Stewart  delivered  an  opening  address, 
containing  an  analysis  of  the  issue  which 
had  brought  the  convention  together,  and 
a clear  and  convincing  argument  of  the 
principles  involved.  After  which  he  stated 
that  the  National  committee  had  unani- 
mously recommended  Honorable  William 
Daniel  of  Maryland  for  temporary  chair- 
man, and  Mary  A.  Woodbridge  of  Ohio, 
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and  Charles  S.  Carter  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  secretaries,  which 
selections  were  confirmed.  The  commit- 
tee on  permanent  organization  reported 
Professor  Samuel  Dickie  of  Michigan  as 
president ; one  vice-president  from  each 
state  represented ; and  for  secretaries 
Mary  A.  Woodbridge  of  Ohio,  S.  Cairns 
of  Missouri,  C.  A.  Hovey  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  L.  S.  Freeman  of  New  York. 

The  platform  consisted  of  ten  sections, 
and  covered  all  the  ground  usually  found 
in  this  party’s  declarations.  It  was  a 
strong  and  well-written  document.  The 
following  are  the  two  first  resolutions : 

“ First — The  Prohibition  party,  in  Na- 
tional convention  assembled,  acknowledge 
Almighty  God  as  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  all  men,  from  whom  the  just  powers  of 
government  are  derived,  and  to  whose 
laws  human  enactments  should  conform 
as  an  absolute  condition  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

“ Second — That  the  importation,  manu- 
facture, supply  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, created  and  maintained  by  the 
laws  of  the  National  and  state  govern- 
ments during  the  entire  history  of  such 
laws,  are  everywhere  shown  to  be  the  pro- 
moting cause  of  intemperance,  with  re- 
sulting crime  and  pauperism,  making  large 
demands  upon  public  and  private  char- 
ity; imposing  large  and  unjust  taxation, 
for  the  support  of  penal  and  sheltering 
institutions,  upon  thrift,  industry,  manu- 
factures and  commerce  ; endangering  the 
public  peace  ; desecrating  the  Sabbath  ; 
corrupting  our  politics,  legislation  and 
administration  of  the  laws ; shortening 
lives,  impairing  health  and  diminishing 
productive  industry;  causing  education  to 


be  neglected  and  despised  ; nullifying  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  church  and 
the  school,  the  standards  and  guides  of 
our  fathers  and  their  children  in  the  found- 
ing and  growth  of  our  widely  extended 
country  ; and  which,  imperiling  the  per- 
petuity of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
are  baleful  fruits  by  which  we  know  that 
these  laws  are  contrary  to  God’s  laws  and 
contravene  our  happiness.  We  therefore 
call  upon  our  fellow-citizens  to  aid  in  the 
repeal  of  these  laws  and  in  the  legal  sup- 
pression of  this  baneful  liquor  traffic.” 

The  third  and  fourth  resolutions  con- 
demned the  action  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  in  their  administration 
of  the  government  in  relation  to  the 
liquor  traffic. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  asserted  the  great 
danger  of  the  competition  of  the  two  old 
parties  for  the  liquor  vote,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  liquor  element  in  their  ranks. 

The  seventh  called  the  attention  of  the 
working  man,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer 
and  the  miner  to  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  each  of  their 
interests  ; and  declared  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  traffic  would  be  the  sure  and 
only  way  to  the  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  capital  ‘and  labor. 

The  eighth  recognizes  the  grand  work 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  the  ninth  de- 
clares in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

The  tenth  and  last  acknowledges  the 
presence  of  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  asks  the  citizens  of  these  United 
States  to  make  the  principles  of  this  plat- 
form the  dominating  principles  of  our 
government. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D., 
of  Boston,  the  name  of  Prohibition  Home 
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Protection  party  was  changed  by  a large 
majority  to  the  old  and  first-known  name 
of  “ Prohibition  party.” 

Upon  the  call  of  the  states  several  can- 
didates for  nomination  by  the  convention 
were  presented  by  delegations,  all  of  whom, 
however,  were  withdrawn,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ex-Governor  John  P.  St.  John  of 
Kansas  ; and  roll  for  the  final  vote  being 
called,  six  hundred  and  two  votes,  the 
entirety  of  the  convention,  were  cast  for 
John  P.  St.  John.  The  chairman  form- 
ally announced  that  Honorable  John  P. 
St.  John  of  Kansas  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  convention  as  their  nominee 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  call  of  the  roll  of  states,  the 
names  of  several  worthy  candidates  were 
presented  for  the  vice-presidency,  but 
severally  withdrawn,  and  on  motion  of 
Judge  W.  J.  Groo  of  New  York,  Honor- 
able William  Daniel  of  Maryland  was 
given  the  nomination  by  a rising  vote. 

The  National  committee  was  authorized 
to  fill  vacancies  from  states  and  territories, 
and  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  of  Illinois 
and  Mother  Stewart  of  Ohio  were  added 
as  members-at-large.  Honorable  John  B. 
Finch,  Nebraska,  was  elected  chairman  ; 
A.  J.  Jutkins,  Illinois,  corresponding  sec- 
retary ; J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  Illinois,  recording 
secretary;  and  Honorable S.  D.  Hastings, 
Wisconsin,  treasurer. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were 
closed  with  prayer  by  General  Clinton  B. 
Fisk  of  New  Jersey,  and  dismissed  with  a 
benediction  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Jutkins  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Thus  came,  as  it  were,  the  new  birth  of 


the  Prohibition  party  ; new  life  was  given 
it  from  every  source. 

The  standard-bearer,  ex-Governor  John 
P.  St.  John,  had  been  governor  of  Kansas, 
elected  by  the  Republican  party  on  the 
prohibition  or  temperance  issue.  His 
zeal  in  that  direction  had  angered  some  of 
the  leading  Republicans,  and  the  party  in 
his  state  had,  as  he  thought,  gone  back 
on  the  principles  they  had  declared  ; and 
the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago, 
by  their  treatment  of  the  subject  as  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  Miss  Willard, 
confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the  Re- 
publican party  would  not  and  could  not  give 
the  people  any  substantial  relief.  Both  of 
the  candidates  and  all  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  party  entered  into  the  contest 
with  great  earnestness  and  zeal.  Thousands 
of  meetings  were  held  and  tons  of  temper- 
ance and  prohibition  literature  were  sent 
out.  The  candidates  of  the  Republican 
party  were  James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine  and 
General  John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Blaine,  though  hailing  from  the  leading  pro- 
hibition state  of  the  country,  and  though 
he  had  often  given  his  approval  of  and 
aid  to  the  prohibitory  laws,  came  out 
in  a letter  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on 
spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  and  proposed, 
as  a solution  of  the  surplus  revenue  ques- 
tion, which  was  then  becoming  prominent, 
a division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  sev- 
eral states.  General  Logan  proposed  the 
application  of  this  income  to  the  educa- 
tional funds  of  the  states ; thus  both 
consenting  to  the  continuance  of  this  ter- 
rible business,  and  both  proposing  an 
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application  of  its  proceeds  in  a way  that 
would,  as  they  no  doubt  intended,  by  the 
most  insidious  means,  put  to  sleep  the 
conscience  of  the  people — attempting  to 
buy  their  way  into  office  with  the  money 
that  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  corruption 
of  our  youth  and  making  war  upon  our 
homes. 

The  issue  was  fairly  met  by  the  Prohi- 
bition party,  and  it  was  evident  through 
the  whole  campaign  that  the  prohibition 
issue  was  the  issue ; and  this  fact  was 
more  fully  illustrated  by  the  result,  which 
showed  that  had  not  the  candidates  so 
rashly  committed  themselves  to  the  wrong 
side  of  this  great  question  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  elected.  Mr.  Blaine  em- 
phasized his  position  during  the  canvass  by 
refusing  to  vote  for  the  prohibition  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  was  voted 
on  at  the  September  election  in  his  state, 
and  causing  the  telegram — “ I did  not 
vote  on  the  amendment  ” — to  be  sent  over 
the  country.  This  fell  like  a wet  blanket 
on  thousands  of  the  (so-called)  non- 
partisan temperance  workers  and  changed 
them  from  what  they  really  were — Repub- 
lican partisans — to  Prohibition  partisans. 
Undoubtedly  that  utterance  caused  more 
than  enough  changes  in  the  state  of  New 
York  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
this  campaign  was  the  attempted  bribery 
of  the  Prohibition  candidate,  Mr.  St.  John. 
This  disgraceful  scheme  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  brain  of  one  James  F. 
Legate,  a Republican  politician  of  Kansas. 

James  S.  Clarkson  of  Iowa  was  the 
first  member  of  the  Republican  National 
committee  consulted  in  the  matter.  He 


entered  into  the  scheme  and  has  since  said 
that  he  would  have  considered  it  justifiable 
to  have  used  such  means  to  defeat  the 
Democrats. 

It  is  probable  that  this  affair  never  went 
any  further  than  to  thesub-committee  of  the 
Republican  National  committee,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  Elkins,  W.  W.  Dudley, 
R.  C.  Kerens  and  a man  by  the  name  of 
Stewart  were  in  it ; and  it  has  been  charged, 
and,  we  think,  never  denied,  that  William 
Walter  Phelps  was  consulted  and  that  he 
presented  the  matter  to  Mr.  Blaine.  If 
this  was  true  it  is  evident  that  that  gentle- 
man did  not  seriously  disapprove  of  it. 
The  affair  was  not  made  public  at  the  time, 
and  never  would  have  been  had  not  some 
of  the  conspirators  given  it  away.  After 
it  was  made  public  and  severely  denounced 
by  the  press,  these  marplots  attempted  to 
offset  their  shame  by  claiming  that  the 
Democrats  outwitted  them  by  paying  St. 
John,  or  the  Prohibition  committee,  more 
money  than  they  offered,  not  to  withdraw; 
though  they  never  dared  say  who  paid  or 
received  any  money.  [A  full  account  of 
this  transaction  is  found  in  the  Voice  ex- 
tra, No.  2,  to  which  we  refer.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  New  York  city.  Price  five  cents.] 

This  campaign  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  disgusting 
ever  known  in  this  country.  Almost  the 
only  stock  in  trade  of  the  two  old  parties 
was  the  calumniating  of  the  candidates  of 
the  opposite  party. 

It  was  bitterly  contested  and  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party — the 
first  time  since  i860.  The  Prohibition 
vote  showed  an  astonishing  increase, 
springing  from  11,640  for  Neal  Dow  in 
1880,  to  151,070  for  St.  John  in  1S84. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  figures  in 
detail  : 


STATES. 

BLACK. 

1872. 

SMITH. 

1876. 

1 DOW.  (S.  JOHN 
1880.  t884. 

Alabama 

610 

California 

61!  2-959 

Colorado 

761 

Connecticut  

205 

378 

412  2,495 

Delaware. 

55 

Florida 

74 

Georgia 

184 

Illinois 

141 

440  12,074 

Indiana 

6oo<  3>oi8 

Iowa 

36! 

1.564 

Kansas 

IIOi 

4,495 

Kentucky 

818 

234  3,xo6 

Louisiana 

338 

Maine 

93!  2,160 

Maryland 

IO 

2,827 

Massachusetts  . . . . 1 

84 

682  9,923 

Michigan 

1,272 

767 

1,106  I8,4°3 

Minnesota i 

172 

280  4,69x 

Missouri 

64 

2,159 

Nebraska 

1-599 

2,858 

New  Hampshire.. 

200 

189!  I>573 

New  J ersev 

43 

191  6,1:55 

New  York 

201 

2>359i 

2,077  25,006 

North  Carolina.. . . ; 

454 

Ohio i 

2.100 

1,636 

2,616  11 >269 

Oregon 

490 

Pennsylvania | 

1,630 

I-3I9 

i,955!  x5-3°6 

Rhode  Island ; 

68 

25  928 

Tennessee j 

43  I,I3I 

Texas j 

1 3-5II 

Vermont j 

105  I-752 

Virginia ! 

440  143 

West  Virginia. . . . j 

939 

Wisconsin ! 

x55 

91 : 7,659 

Total i 

5.608 

9-759 

11,640  151.070 

This  result  very  much  encouraged  the 
friends  of  the  party  and  a general  advance 
was  made  all  along  the  line.  From  1884 
to  1887  the  party  gained  gradually,  and  in 
some  places  rapidly,  so  that  in  1887  a few 
states  cast  as  many  votes  for  local  officers 
as  the  whole  country  had  given  to  St.  John. 
The  following  table  shows  the  most  nota- 


ble gains  : 

STATES.  1884.  1886.  1887. 

California 2,960  6,432  

Illinois. 12,074  *19,766  

Indiana 3.028  9.185  

Kansas 4.495  8,094 

Kentucky . . 3,139  8,390 

4 


STATES.  1884.  1886.  1887. 

Michigan  - 18,403  *25.179  

Minnesota 4,684  8,960  

Nebraska 2,899  8,175  ...... 

New  Jersey 6,153  19,808  

New  York..  24.999  .....  *41,850 

Ohio 11,069  *29.700 

Pennsylvania 15.283  *32,458  

Texas.. 3,534  *19,186  ...... 

Wisconsin 7,650  17,089  


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the 
largest  vote  during  1886  and  1887  of  the 
six  states  marked*  aggregated  168,761, 
being  more  than  the  vote  in  the  whole 
country  in  1884  for  St.  John. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  AND  CONFERENCE. 

On  January  7,  1885,  a meeting  of  the 
National  committee  and  conference  of 
prominent  Prohibitionists  was  held  in  New 
York  city.  Professor  A.  A.  Hopkins  of 
New  York  was  added  to  the  National 
committee  as  member-at-large.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  were  instructed  “ to 
secure  the  services  of  Honorable  John 
P.  St.  John  and  other  able  speakers  for 
the  current  year  to  herald  the  cause  and 
proclaim  the  principles  of  Prohibition 
throughout  the  land,'-’  and  to  prepare  and 
publish  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

A very  great  change  was  at  once  notice- 
able in  the  party  conventions  and  public 
meetings.  The  state  convention  of  Ohio, 
in  1884,  was  held  at  Columbus,  in  the 
old  city  hall,  over  the  post-office.  There 
was  not  interest  enough  felt  in  the  matter 
at  Columbus  to  prepare  for  the  convention, 
and  members  of  the  state  central  com- 
mittee went  to  that  place  to  have  the  hall 
swept  and  made  passably  decent  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention.  As  near  as  the 
writer  can  recollect,  there  were  present 
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about  one  hundred  delegates  and  but  few 
visitors  from  Columbus  or  elsewhere. 
The  following  year,  1885,  the  convention 
was  held  at  Springfield.  The  wigwam 
(the  largest  hall  in  the  place)  was  crowded 
by  the  delegates  and  alternates,  number- 
ing about  eleven  hundred,  and  their 
friends,  numerous  enough  to  crowd  the 
hall,  which  held  four  thousand  people. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  brisk  com- 
petition for  the  state  conventions  ; that  of 
1886  was  held  at  Canton,  1887  at  Dela- 
ware and  1888  at  Toledo,  all  of  which 
have  been  great  successes  in  numbers  and 
enthusiasm.  And  this  has  been  the  rule 
all  over  the  country.  One  of  the  notice- 
able features  of  the  temperance  agitation 
in  a political  direction  of  the  last  four 
years  has  been  the  organization  and  move- 
ments of  the 

“ ANTI-SALOON  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT.” 

The  incongruity  of  radical  temperance 
men  in  prohibition  states,  such  as  Kansas, 
Iowa  and  Maine,  remaining  in  and  acting 
with  a National  party  not  in  accord  with 
them  on  this  "subject,  was  so  apparent  as 
to  call  for  action.  A call  for  a convention 
to  be  held  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  called  by 
Mr.  Albert  Griffin  of  Kansas  and  others. 
Extracts  from  the  call  show  plainly 
that  it  was  the  original  intention  of  those 
issuing  it  to  commit  the  Republican  party 
to  the  work  of  destroying  the  saloon. 
Space  forbids  giving  an  extended  history 
of  this  movement,  but  we  will  give  a few 
to  show,  as  it  were,  the  tracks  of  this 
movement.  This  from  the  first  call  : 

“ Believing  that  the  time  has  come 
when  this  issue  must  be  squarely  made 
and  fought  out,  and  being  satisfied  that  a 


vast  majority  of  Republicans  desire  the 
closing  of  the  saloons  in  America,  and, 
therefore,  have  a right  to  commit  the  party 
to  that  policy , the  undersigned  Republican 
voters  of  Kansas  have  decided  to  issue 
this  call  for  a National  convention,”  etc. 
At  a meeting  in  Chicago  shortly  after  this 
call,  Mr.  Griffin  was  asked  by  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  if  it  was  understood  that  should 
the  party  refuse  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
prohibition  it  was  the  intention  of  those 
who  had  organized  the  movement  to  leave 
that  party.  Mr.  Griffin  promptly  said, 
“That  is  just  what  we  propose  to  do.” 

Mr.  Griffin  then  went  on  east  and  called 
upon  prominent  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican party — managers,  members  of  con- 
gress, senators  and  others.  He  returned  with 
quite  a different  idea  of  what  should  be 
done.  The  date  and  place  of  the  con- 
vention were  changed  so  as  to  make  Chi- 
cago the  place  and  to  be  held  after  the 
Republican  conventions  in  most  of  the 
states.  Mr.  Griffin  then  thought  the  party 
should  not  be  committed  to  any  “ specific 
measure,”  and  the  following  was  a part  of 
an  interview  published  in  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  July  18,  1886:  “What  we  want 
most  is  to  get  delegates  whose  zeal  will 
not  get  away  with  their  judgment,  and  who 
will  do  the  most  good  for  the  Republican 
party  and  the  cause  we  want  to  advance.” 
After  this  declaration  a large  number  of  the 
original  members  withdrew,  thirty-five  let- 
ters of  withdrawal  being  published  in  the 
Voice  of  August  5 and  12,  1886.  The  con- 
vention was  planned  on  a magnificent 
scale.  The  call  provided  for  1,696  dele- 
gates. There  were,  as  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  credentials, 
190  delegates  present.  Ohio  sent  one. 
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Who  he  was  or  who  authorized  him  to  act 
has  never  been  made  public. 

The  work  of  the  convention,  though 
setting  forth  hundreds  of  good  reasons 
for  radical  political  action  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a party  dedicated  to  the  task,  was 
such  as  to  make  the  predictions  of  two 
prominent  Chicago  papers  so  strictly  cor- 
rect that  it  is  evident  they  must  have  had 
inspiration  from  the  fountain-head  of  au- 
thority. They  are  as  follows : 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  said  editorially, 
July  22,  1886:  ‘In  plain  words,  the  object 
of  this  movement  is  to  draw  the  Prohibi- 
tionists back  to  the  party.’ 

“ The  Evening  Journal  said  editorially, 
September  13,  1886:  ‘The  purpose  of 
this  conference  is  to  prevent  the  advanced 
temperance  element  from  deserting  the 
Republican  party  and  going  over  to  the 
Prohibitionists.’  ” 

If  anything  else  was  needed  as  evidence, 
the  bitterness  with  which  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  have  pursued  Prohibitionists 
and  the  Prohibition  party  would  be  suffi- 
cient. The  fierce  intolerance  of  an  apostate 
can  here  find  an  exemplification.  Since  that 
time  the  “ movement  ” has  contented  it- 
self by  keeping  up  a standing  committee 
and  issuing  documents  and  employing 
speakers  to  keep  the  temperance  element 
of  the  Republican  party  in  line.  The 
principal  move  of  the  managers  since  their 
convention  of  1886  was  their  effort  at  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1 888  to  induce  the 
platform  committee  to  report  a plank 
showing  hostility  to  the  saloon.  Dr.  Car- 
roll  of  the  New  York  Independent  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  acted  as 
speaker.  The  resolution  presented  was, 
to  say  the  least,  mild,  but  it  too  strong 


for  the  very  politic  committee.  The  whole 
effort  was  a failure,  and  the  resolutions 
reported  by  the  platform  committee  had 
not  a word  in  the  direction  of  the  request 
of  the  temperance  committee.  The  only 
utterance  of  the  platform  committee  wffiich 
can  be  construed  to  mean  anything  on  this 
subject  is  in  the  third  clause  of  the  plat- 
form, as  follows  : “We  re-affirm  our  un- 
swerving devotion  . . . to  the  personal 

rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the 
states  and  territories  of  the  Union.”  Her- 
man Raster,  in  an  interview  with  the  Voice 
correspondent,  said  that  phrase  was  fairly 
to  be  construed  as  a re-indorsement  of  the 
Raster  resolution  of  1872,  and  that  he 
considered  himself  vindicated.  The  reso- 
lutions as  reported  by  the  platform  com- 
mittee were  put  through  without  debate, 
and  no  effort  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention  to  introduce  anything  in  the 
way  of  a temperance  resolution,  until  just 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  convention 
on  Monday  night,  Congressman  Boutelle 
of  Maine  offered  a resolution  which  reads 
as  follows  : “ The  first  concern  of  good 
government  is  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of 
the  people  and  the  purity  of  the  home. 
The  Republican  party  cordially  sympa- 
thizes with  all  wise  and  well-directed  ef- 
forts for  the  promotion  of  morality.”  This 
was  a resolution  so  placed  as  to  be  very 
handy  for  the  party  managers.  They  could 
use  it  in  temperance  localities  as  a part  of 
the  platform,  while  in  other  places  it  was 
declared  not  to  be  a part  of  the  platform 
at  all. 

It  is  simply  stating  a well-known  and 
admitted  fact  that  the  occasion  of  this 
convention  was  made  the  scene  of  most 
unbridled  license  and  drunkenness.  The 
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head  bar-tender  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
hotel  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  bar 
were  about  one  thousand  dollars  per  day 
during  the  convention,  and  one  day 
reached  two  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
Chicago  Inter- Ocean  of  June  23  is  an  item 
to  the  effect  that  the  extra  shipments  of 
beer  from  Milwaukee  for  that  week 
amounted  to  62,500  barrels,  or  nine  mill- 
ion quarts,  and  goes  on  to  figure  the 
profits  of  Chicago  saloon-keepers  on  Mil- 
waukee beer  alone  during  the  week  to  be 
$750,000.  This  may  give  some  idea  of  how 
the  party  of  great  moral  ideas  was  repre- 
sented by  their  delegates  at  this  National 
convention.  This  was  certainly  a very 
unpromising  body  of  men  for  Dr.  Carroll 
and  Miss  Foster  to  go  before  to  plead  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  home. 
During  the  campaign  nothing  was  done 
by  the  anti-saloonist  in  that  party  except 
to  make  war  upon  the  Prohibition  party, 
and  the  result  shows  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently instrumental  in  the  success  of  the 
Republican  ticket  in  New  York  state  to 
deserve  some  recognition  from  the  incom- 
ing administration. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

of  1888  was  held  at  St.  Louis  on  June  5, 
6 and  7.  There  was  no  friendly  interest 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  displayed  by 
the  delegates,  and  there  was  any  amount 
of  drunkenness.  The  receipts  of  the  bar 
of  the  Lindell  House  on  one  day  were 
$915,  and  at  the  Southern  Hotel  $1,300. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  as  compared 
with  the  Republican  convention  the 
crowd  of  visitors  to  the  place  was 
comparatively  small,  and  the  con- 
vention lasted  only  three  days  instead 


of  six,  as  at  Chicago.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed  that  this  convention  was  left 
entirely  at  peace  in  regard  to  the  tem- 
perance question.  This  is  a mistake. 
The  following  are  a few  extracts  from  a 
petition  sent  in  by  “The  White  Ribbon- 
ers  of  the  Southern  States,”  a tem- 
perance organization  consisting  of  some 
of  the  noblest  women  of  that  section  *. 
“ We  have  been  repeatedly  charged  of 
never  having  asked  anything  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  In  view  of  -this  oft-re- 
peated utterance,  we,  the  Christian  tem- 
perance women  of  the  southern  states, 
demand,  by  right  of  our  connection  with 
and  representation  by,  the  moral,  religious 
and  educated  class  of  Democratic  voters, 
that  your  body  shall  throw  the  shield  of 
your  protection  over  our  homes  by  omit- 
ting from  your  platform  the  anti-sumptu- 
ary plank  and  substitute  therefor  one 
against  the  licensed  saloon  and  in  favor 
of  the  protection  of  the  helpless  women 
charged  with  being  ‘keepers  at  home,’ 
and  in  favor  of  the  children  whom  these 
women  are  expected  to  raise  and  train 
to  be  good  citizens,  and,  if  they  be  males, 
to  be  Democratic  voters.  . . . We 

make  this  plea  in  sober,  solemn  and  ter- 
rible earnestness,  and  if  the  sense  of 
chivalry  and  honor  be  not  strong 
enough  in  your  body  to  defy  the  liquor 
traffic  and  protect  the  women  and 
children,  then  there  will  be  no  ground  of 
complaint  if  there  be  divisions  and  dis- 
loyalty in  the  ranks  of  the  southern 
Democrats.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
true  men  will,  when  the  test  comes,  prove 
true  to  mother,  wife,  children  and  home, 
even  at  the  cost  of  party  fealty. 

“ With  the  offer  of  this  grand  opportunity 
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for  the  strengthening  and  ennobling  your 
influence  and  power,  we  subscribe  our- 
selves respectfully,  in  behalf  of  the  wives, 
mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  of  southern 
Democrats, 

“The White  Ribboners  of  the 
Southern  States.” 

The  convention  for  the  first  time  since 
1872  left  out  the  anti-sumptuary  plank. 
But  they  did  not  insert  anything  in  its 
place  favorable  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance or  hostile  to  the  saloon. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  both  of  these  par- 
ties have  had  this  subject  brought  dis- 
tinctly to  their  notice  in  their  National 
convention,  by  men  and  women  whom 
everybody  must  admit  deserve  to  be 
classed  as  of  the  best  element  of  their 
party.  Not  only  that,  but  in  each  of 
these  appeals  is  found  the  ring  of  the 
resolutions  found  in  the  early  platforms 
of  each  of  these  parties.  Why  is  it  that 
these  eloquent  pleas  are  not  heeded  ? 
Simply  because  these  organizations  are 
no  longer  the  parties  they  were  when  in 
their  inception  and  first  bloom  of  success 
they  were  inspired  with  a great  and  noble 
sentiment — the  one  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  this  country  freedom  of  conscience,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  to  es- 
tablish and  fix  the  rights  of  the  states  ; the 
other  to  strike  the  shackles  from  four 
millions  of  slaves,  and  free  the  American 
people  from  the  crime  and  curse  of  slavery 
They  have  both  degenerated  into  mere 
machines  for  the  getting  and  holding  of 
office,  and  in  the  fierce  fight  for  spoils  the 
cry  of  the  homes  and  of  children  is  un- 
heeded. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the 
action  of  the  two  old  parties  in  their 


National  conventions  on  this  question  of 
temperance  and  prohibition,  we  will  re- 
turn to  the  recital  of  some  of  the  more 
notable  events  connected  with  the  Prohi- 
bition party  between  1884  and  1888,  one 
of  which  was  the  death  of  John  B.  Finch, 
chairman  of  the  National  executive  com- 
mittee and  R.  G.  W.  C.  Templar  of  the 
Good  Templars  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  ability,  force  and 
character.  He  was  formerly  a Democrat 
and  was  active  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
high  license  laws  of  Nebraska,  of  which 
state  he  was  then  a citizen.  He  after- 
ward declared  this  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  of  his  life,  and  some  of 
his  most  powerful  efforts  as  an  orator 
were  directed  against  the  principle  of 
license.  He  was  a hard  worker,  a power- 
ful and  eloquent  platform  orator,  and 
most  earnest  and  zealous  advocate  of  all 
the  reforms  in  government  or  society  pro- 
posed by  the  Good  Templars  or  the  Pro- 
hibition party.  A number  of  his  great 
speeches  have  been  compiled  in  a little 
volume  called  4 The  People  vs.  The 
Liquor  Traffic,’  by  Honorable  Samuel  D. 
Hastings.  The  library  of  no  Prohi- 
bitionist i&  complete  without  this  book. 
If  not  out  of  print  it  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  R.  W.  G.  lodge  I.  O.  of  G.  T., 
Room  8,  No.  87  Washington  street, 
Chicago. 

On  the  night  of  October  2,  1887,  Mr. 
Finch  spoke  to  a large  audience  in  Lynn, 
Massachusetts.  After  the  meeting  he 
took  the  train  for  Boston.  On  his  arrival 
there  at  about  midnight,  as  he  stepped 
from  the  cars,  he  fell  dead  upon  the  plat- 
form. The  melancholy  news  was  tele- 
graphed over  the  country  and  to  Europe, 
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and  created  a profound  sensation  in  all 
Prohibition  and  Good  Templars  circles. 
He  had  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  was  well  known  and  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  it  seemed  for  the  moment  that  the 
party  and  the  Good  Templars  order  had 
met  with  an  irreparable  loss;  but  no 
great  moral  movement  depends  upon  any 
one  man  or  woman.  It  has  its  founda- 
tions in  principles  that  never  die,  and  new 
advocates  are  constantly  coming  to  the 
front. 

The  Prohibition  National  Executive 
committee  was,  after  a few  months,  called- 
together,  and  Professor  Samuel  Dickey  of 
Albion  university  was  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman,  and  he  has  filled  the 
position  thus  far  with  marked  ability  and 
success. 

Among  the  other  notable  events  con- 
nected with  the  party  were  the  outrages 
committed  against  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  Prohibitionists. 

The  one  producing  the  greatest  con- 
sternation was  the  assassination  in  cold 
blood  of  Rev.  George  C.  Haddock  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  the  night  of  August 
3,  1886.  The  prohibitory  laws  of  that 
state  had  been  enacted  several  years  be- 
fore by  the  Republicans.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  they  went  into  effect  at 
once,  and  year  after  year  were  forcing  their 
way  into  the  larger  towns.  Sioux  City 
was  the  centre  of  a great  beer-brewing 
nterest,  and  by  the  manipulation  of 
politics  the  officers  of  the  law  were  chosen 
from  the  friends  of  the  traffic.  On  this 


state  of  things  Mr.  Haddock  made  un- 
ceasing warfare.  He  was  most  prominent 
in  the  movement  to  enforce  the  law  and 
his  life  was  frequently  threatened.  At 
last,  on  the  night  above  mentioned,  he 
was  waylaid  by  hired  assassins  and  shot 
through  the  head.  He  sank  down  and 
died  in  a few  minutes.  He  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  wrork,  having  been  that  day 
engaged  in  the  court-room  and  that  night 
out  in  search  of  further  testimony  for  the 
trial  the  next  day. 

Be  it  said  to  the  shame  and  disgrace 
of  the  state  of  Iowa,  these  cowardly  as- 
sassins or  their  fellow-conspirators  have 
never  been  brought  to  justice.  Another 
shocking  affair  was  the  murder  ofRodeiick 
Gambriel  of  Mississippi.  He  was  the  editor 
of  a Prohibition  paper  in  that  place  and 
his  powerful  attacks  on  the  rum-soaked  and 
corrupt  Democracy  of  the  place  brought 
down  their  wrath.  He  was  shot  down  in 
cold  blood.  Neither  of  these  men  died 
for  themselves  or  their  families,  they  died 
for  a principle  of  justice  which,  wherever 
established  in  government,  brings  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  and  when  that  princi- 
ple is  established,  as  it  will  be,  in  this  land, 
the  names  of  Haddock  and  Gambriel  will 
be  enrolled  as  martyrs  to  a righteous  cause. 
These  are  only  two  of  many  outrages  and 
insults  heaped  upon  members  of  this  party 
during  the  last  four  years.  The  history  of 
all  reform  movements  is  being  repeated. 
Each  one  has  its  martyrs,  and  when  we 
read  their  stories  we  are  struck  with  their 
resemblance. 

George  L.  Case. 


[ To  be  continued .] 
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Ordinarily,  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  a new  country  is  attended  with  only 
such  inconveniences  as  are  consequent 
upon  difficulties  of  traveling  and  in 
obtaining  supplies  of  drugs  ; but,  in  the 
Lake  Superior  country,  at  an  early  day, 
there  were  more  obstacles  in  the  way  ; 
there  were  but  few  doctors,  and  settle- 
ments were  “ like  angels’  visits,  few  and 
far  between.”  The  pioneer  physician  who 
continued  in  the  practice  any  length  of 
time  under  all  the  discouraging  circum- 
stances which  beset  his  path,  was  not 
only  a stout-hearted  man  but  a philan- 
thropist as  well.  He  had  to  encounter 
the  blinding  snows  of  a rigorous  winter, 
the  interminable  forest-ways  and  the 
humble  fare  of  the  rude  cabin,  as  he 
toiled  on  in  his  professional  career.  No 
one  more  bravely  met  all  these  priva- 
tions and  hardships  than  Vespasian 
Smith. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  in  1818.  His 
parents  were  Virginians  and  had  moved 
to  that  locality  as  early  as  1805.  The 
education  of  Vespasian  was  obtained  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  town 
— he  attended  no  other  educational 
institution  ; but  he  was  a bright  boy  and 
qualified  himself  to  become  a teacher, 
he  having  taught  about  a year,  with 
marked  success,  in  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio. 

After  this,  he  commenced  his  medical 
studies  with  Dr.  J.  N.  Burr  of  Mt.  Ver- 


non. Graduated  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Western  Reserve  college 
in  Cleveland,  in  1851.  He  married,  in 
1846,  in  New  Carlisle,  Clark  county, 
Ohio,  Charlotte  E.  Neely  of  that  place, 
who  is  still  living.  They  have  three 
children — two  boys  and  one  daughter. 
The  daughter,  who  is  the  eldest  of  the 
three,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  S.  C.  McCor- 
mick of  Duluth.  The  eldest  son,  Frank 
B.,  is  a resident  of  Florida  • the  other, 
Will  N.,  lives  in  Duluth,  and  is  a drug- 
gist by  profession. 

Dr.  Smith  settled  in  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio,  in  his  profession,  where  he  prac- 
ticed several  years  ; then  moved  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  where  he  practiced  about  three 
years.  He  emigrated  to  Superior,  Wis- 
consin, in  March,  1857,  and  resumed 
practice  there  and  in  its  vicinity — con- 
tinuing about  three  years,  when  he 
moved  to  Bayfield,  in  that  state,  where 
he  practiced  nine  or  ten  years. 

The  doctor,  with  his  family,  took  up 
his  residence  in  Duluth  in  1870,  prac- 
ticing there  until  1877,  when  he  retired 
from  his  professional  work,  he  having 
been  appointed  collector  of  the  port. 
He  held  that  office  about  nine  years. 
While  he  resided  in  Bayfield  he  was  a 
register  of  the  land  office,  resigning  in 
1870.  He  has  been  mayor  of  Duluth 
two  successive  terms.  He  has  been  for 
some  years  a member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Minnesota.  He  practiced 
medicine,  in  all,  over  thirty  years,  yet 
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he  never  refused  to  visit  anyone  be-  quently  gone  eighty  and  even  one  hun- 

cause  of  the  person's  poverty,  and  never  dred  miles  to  see  patients. 

sued  a man  for  his  bill.  He  has  fre-  Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 
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Railroads  have  been  built  across  the 
plains  and  over  the  mountains  of  Col- 
orado at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  a year  since  May  18, 
1868,  when  ground  was  broken  for  the 
Denver  Pacific,  the  first  railroad  built 
in  this  state. 

When,  in  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  it  became  apparent  to 
the  citizens  of  Denver  that  Cheyenne 
was  to  be  the  nearest  point  to  that 
much-coveted  route,  a meeting  was 
called  July  ir,  1867,  to  consider  the 
matter  of  encouraging  materially  the 
Colorado  Central  railway.  When,  how- 
ever, it  again  became  apparent  that 
Denver  was  to  be  regarded  as  a city 
subsidiary  to  Golden,  and  not  the  real 
terminus  of  that  road,  that  enterprise 
lost  at  once  its  pith  and  moment  to  the 
Denverians. 

Next  came  George  Francis  Train,  one 
of  the  passengers  in  the  first  coach  to 
make  the  trip  from  Cheyenne  to  Denver 
as  the  harbinger  of  another  train,  and 
almost  with  “ the  energy  that  distances 
expedition.”  His  inspiriting  speech 
before  the  Denver  Board  of  Trade,  de- 
livered November  14,  1867,  contained 
this  famous  passage  : “ Colorado  is  a 
great  gold  mine  ! Denver  is  a great 
fact ! Make  it  a railway  centre  ! ” 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  actuated 


by  these  phillippic  words,  a provisional 
board  of  directors  for  a railway  com- 
pany was  chosen.  On  the  eighteenth, 
the  committee  reported  the  organization 
of  a railway  company  under  the  name 
of  the  “ Denver  Pacific  Railway  and 
Telegraph  Company,”  with  a capital 
stock  of  two  million  dollars,  and  a 
board  of  directors.  Another  meeting 
was  held  the  succeeding  day,  when  the 
directors  announced  the  following  or- 
ganization : Honorable  Bela  M.  Hughes, 
president  ; Luther  Kountze,  vice- 
president  ; David  H.  Moffatt,  jr.,  treas- 
urer (now  president  of  the  Denver  &: 
Rio  Grande)  ; W.  T.  Johnson,  secretary; 
F.  M.  Case,  chief  engineer;  and  General 
John  Pierce,  consulting  engineer.  Within 
three  days  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  obtained  as  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock.  Bonds  were  issued 
by  the  county  to  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  December  28  the 
company  advertised  for  proposals  for 
furnishing  ties.  The  Union  Pacific 
agreed  with  the  Denver  Pacific  to  com- 
plete the  latter  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
graded  and  tied.  To  change  this  verbal 
agreement  into  a written  one,  Governor 
John  Evans  and  General  John  Pierce 
went  to  New  York  city,  where  they 
met  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  accomplished  the  object  of  their 
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visit.  In  pursuance  of  this  agreement 
work  began  on  the  Denver  end  of  the 
line  May  18, 1868,  when  several  thousand 
people  assembled  to  witness  this,  the 
most  interesting  and  important  event  in 
the  history  of  this  fair  city  up  to  that 
period. 

In  February,  1868,  Major  W.  F. 
Johnson  was  elected  to  succeed  General 
Hughes,  who  had  resigned.  The  entire 
grading  was  completed  during  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  when  the  ties  were 
ready  to  be  laid. 

The  first  annual  meeting  occurred 
December  14,  1868,  when  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : W.  F.  Johnson, 

president ; Luther  Kountze,  vice-presi- 
dent ; David  H.  Moffat,  jr.,  treasurer  ; 
R.  R.  McCormick,  secretary.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  March  5, 
1869,  Governor  John  Evans  was  elected 
to  succeed,  under  whose  wise  and  ener- 
getic management,  assisted  by  his  able 
associates,  the  road  was  carried  to 
completion. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  the  Union 
Pacific  was  called  upon  to  fulfill  its 
contract  and  iron  the  road  to  Denver. 
The  reply  was  that  Denver  would  have 
to  wait,  as  the  Union  Pacific  was 
financially  embarrassed.  The  officers 
of  the  Denver  Pacific  insisted  that 
Denver  could  not  wait,  and  President 
Evans  proposed  that  if  the  Union 
Pacific  would  cancel  the  contract  and 
sell  the  iron  to  the  Denver  Pacific,  the 
company  would  complete  the  road  it- 
self. “ This  proposition  was  agreed  to, 
and  an  agreement  was  at  once  entered 
into  with  the  Kansas  Pacific,  that  com- 
pany agreeing  to  build  their  road  into 


Denver,  and  complete  the  construction 
of  the  Denver  Pacific,  taking  a certain 
amount  of  the  stock  of  the  latter  road. 
From  this  time  the  difficulties  of  con- 
struction were  in  the  main  overcome, 
and  the  building  of  the  road  progressed 
rapidly  until  the  twenty-second  day  of 
June,  1870,  when  a silver  spike,  con- 
tributed by  the  miners  of  Georgetown, 
completed  the  first  connecting  link 
between  Denver  and  the  outside  world.” 

Of  the  twenty-five  hundred  miles  of 
railway  now  traversing  the  state,  the 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  company  have 
built  about  eighteen  hundred — its  presi- 
dent having  thus  been  identified  for 
twenty  years  with  this  progressive 
feature  in  the  development  of  this  grow- 
ing commonwealth. 

The  last  road  to  enter  this  great 
mineral  realm  was  the  Rock  Island 
railway,  an  event  which  was  appropri- 
ately celebrated  at  Colorado  Springs 
about  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Upon 
that  occasion  Judge  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  a 
distinguished  pioneer  and  lawyer,  made 
a speech,  in  reply  to  a toast,  a selection 
from  which  is  here  introduced  as  a 
befitting  conclusion  to  this  article  : 
“ When  I left  the  states  for  Pike’s  Peak, 
nearly  twenty-nine  years  ago,  I traveled 
in  a stage-coach  from  Ottumwa  to 
Omaha,  and  I remember  that  from 
‘ Coon  River,’  a little  west  of  Des 
Moines,  to  Council  Bluffs,  there  was  not 
a house  except  the  stage  stations  in  all 
that  distance  of  prairies  as  wild  as  the 
plains  west  of  the  Missouri.  Since  then 
I have  passed  over  that  route  many 
times  in  the  luxuriant  cars  of  the  Rock 
Island,  and  I have  seen  on  either  side  a 
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continuous  corn  field  five  hundred  miles 
long,  stretching  from  Chicago  to  Council 
Bluffs  ; and  I predict  that  in  five  years 
from  this  time  vve  shall  see  a like  corn 
field  five  hundred  miles  in  length  along 
the  line  of  this  great  highway  and 
kindred  lines  from  the  Missouri  river 
westward  to  the  mountains.  Such  are 
the  changes  wrought  in  a country  by 
railways.  Even  now  we  scarcely  realize 
the  value  of  this  additional  great  trunk 
line  to  Colorado,  which  has  bridged  our 
old-time  American  desert  from  the  bluffs 
of  the  Missouri  to  Pike’s  Peak.  And 
here  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  a dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  modern  railway 
building.  The  early  railways  were  built 


after  the  settlement  and  business  of  the 
country  demanded  them.  Now  railroad 
companies  build  into  the  country  first 
and  wait  for  the  business.  They  do  not 
have  long  to  wait.  The  business  comes; 
the  railroads  create  it.  They  bring 
settlements,  population,  towns,  cities, 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  their  train. 
They  make  states,  found  commonwealths 
and  spread  civilization.  And  this  sug- 
gests the  justice  of  a welcome  public 
sentiment,  friendly  encouragement  and 
protection,  unhostile  legislation  and 
reciprocal  favors  between  the  railroads 
and  the  people  under  the  common 
government.” 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


GENERAL  DAVID  H.  MOFFAT. 


The  romance  of  family  history  has 
an  illustration  in  the  life  of  General 
David  H.  Moffat,  president  of  the  Den- 
ver & Rio  Grande  railway.  “ Moffat  of 
yt  Ilk  ” were  among  the  ancient  and 
unruly  clans  of  Scotland.  Nicol  de 
Moffat  was  Bishop  of  Glasgow  a.  d. 
1268-70.  Robert  and  Thomas  de  Mof- 
fat, both  of  the  county  of  Dumfries, 
did  homage  to  Edward  I.,  a.  d.  1296. 
The  lands  granted  by  Robert  Bruce  to 
Adam  de  Moffat  were  still  in  that  fam- 
ily in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  a David  H. 
Moffat  was  buried  at  Moffat,  Scotland,  a 
village  situated  at  the  foot  of  Moffat  hills, 
which  rise  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high 
and  form  the  boundary  between  Dumfries 
upon  the  south  and  Peebles  and  Lanark- 


shire upon  the  north.  Here  we  find  the 
origin  both  of  the  surname  and  the 
family  of  Moffat.  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  ten  generations  a descendant  of 
this  old  and  honorable  Scottish  family, 
bearing  the  same  ancestral  Christian 
names,  is  at  the  head  of  the  railway 
system  of  Colorado,  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  the 
promoter  of  immense  mining  interests, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
highly  esteemed  and  widely  known  gen- 
tlemen west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Thus  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
the  mountains  of  Colorado  are  inevitably 
associated  in  the  mind  whenever  the  gen- 
ealogy of  the  Moffat  family  may  engage 
attention,  for  the  builder  of  the  great 
“ Scenic  Line  of  the  World,”  which 
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involved  such  marvels  of  railway  engi- 
neering, is  one  whose  hereditary  traits 
were  first  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
three  centuries  ago  amidst  those  histor- 
ical hills  which  give  rise  to  the  Annan, 
the  Tweed  and  the  Clyde  rivers,  even 
as  the  Rocky  mountains  feed  forever 
the  tributaries  of  the  Platte  and  the  Rio 
Grande  flowing  into  the  self-same 
ocean. 

Spero  meliora — “ I hope  for  better 
things  ” — was  the  ancient  heraldic  motto 
of  the  family,  whose  crest  was  and  still  is 
a red  cross, originally  borne  by  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  family,  granted  to  him 
because,  as  a Crusader,  he  “ bore  a 
bloodie  cross  upon  his  breast,  while  on 
his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored.” 

Along  with  this  “ hope  for  better 
things,”  embodied  in  this  family  motto, 
has  come  the  inspiration  to  do  and  to 
achieve  what  at  last  brings  the  high 
realization  of  better  things,  better  sur- 
roundings and  a better  life.  The  busi- 
ness, the  social  and  the  personal  stand- 
ing of  General  Moffat  is  the  noblest 
commentary  upon  the  results  of  his  la- 
bors, thus  descended  and  thus  actuated. 
The  land  of  heroes  and  martyrs  has 
given  many  such  to  America.  Their 
names  are  found  profusely  written  upon 
the  pages  telling  of  the  founding  of 
churches  and  cities  and  railways  and 
schools  and  colleges — every  institution 
in  our  land  having  in  view  the  culture 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  the  good  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God.  These  Scotch 
emigrants  do  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill  the  law  of  civil  and  religious 
growth  and  development  under  the  flag 
of  our  country. 


General  Moffat  is  a banker  by  virtue 
of  experience  which  began  at  nine  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  a bank  in  New 
York  city,  serving  from  1847  to  1855, 
thus  taking  his  first  and  second  steps 
up  the  ladder  of  preferment.  He  is  a 
native  of  that  state — born  in  Orange 
county  in  1839.  Westward,  like  many 
another  youth,  he  took  up  the  line  of 
march,  hoping  for  better  things.  His 
next  engagement  was  with  the  banking- 
house  of  A.  J.  Stephens  & Co.,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  then  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  that  state.  An  acquaintance 
resulted  therefrom  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Allen. 
These  two  new-made  friends,  in  1856, 
moved  still  further  west,  locating  in 
Omaha,  where  they  organized  a bank 
of  which  Mr.  Moffat  took  charge  as 
cashier.  In  i860  they  went  out  of  the 
banking  business,  and  after  paying  off 
its  entire  indebtedness,  Mr.  Moffat  came 
still  further  west,  hoping  for  better 
things,  and  located  in  Denver. 

The  first  seven  years  he  was  in  the 
book  and  stationery  business,  with  Mr. 
C.  C.  Woolworth  as  partner.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  First  National  bank 
he  was  elected  cashier,  thus  resuming 
the  business  for  which  experience  and 
natural  aptitude  qualified  him.  Thir- 
teen years  afterwards  (1880)  he  was 
elected  its  president.  The  eighteen  years 
of  his  leadership  have  demonstrated 
his  eminent  fitness  for  the  place  won  by 
himself  in  a successful  effort  to  realize 
better  things  ; while  the  long-continued 
prosperity  of  the  bank  is  attributable  to 
having  been  established  upon  abstract 
banking  principles,  and  guided  in  its 
management  by  the  experience  of  pro- 
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fessional  bankers  of  which  General 
Moffat  is  now  a distinguished  instance. 

But  as  a railroad  man  General  Moffat 
has  also  done  the  state  and  the  west 
great  service.  He  began  his  railroad 
record  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
first  railroad  in  Colorado,  the  Denver 
Pacific,  of  which  he  was  at  first  treas- 
urer and  afterwards  vice-president ; is 
one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  of  the 
Denver  & South  Park  ; was  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Boulder 
Valley  railroad,  and  himself  built  the 
extension  from  Marshal  coal  banks  in 
Boulder  county.  As  president  of  the 
Denver  & Rio  Grande,  he  represents  the 
magnificent  corporation  that  has  built 
eighteen  hundred  miles  of  railroad 
around  and  over  and  through  the  Rocky 
mountains  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Utah.  The  struggle  with  the  Santa 
Fe  road  for  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Arkansas  was  before  the  Rio  Grande 
management  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  capacity  for  engineering  skill  in 
laying  their  track  and  running  their 
coaches  over  the  Continental  Divide  at 
Marshall  Pass,  the  highest  point  yet 
reached  by  any  railway  in  America, 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  “ At 
Tennessee  Pass,”  says  a fascinating  de- 
scriptive writer,  “ the  track  reaches  the 
very  verge  of  timber  line,  surrounded 
by  bare  and  desolate  peaks  that  hold 
during  the  hottest  summer  the  snow  and 
frosts  of  winter.  Amid  these  awful  and 
lonely  surroundings  is  the  wonderfulcurve 
around  the  tiny  springs  which  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  river. 
From  the  storm-swept  summit  travelers 


may  view  the  mountain  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  bearing  aloft  its  mystic  symbol 
limned  in  spotless  snow.” 

Thus  the  ‘Crest  of  the  Continent’  is  a 
cross  argent  upon  an  everlasting  rock — 
the  summit  of  a mountain  uplifted  twice 
seven  thousand  feet  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  ; while  upon  the  gold  and 
silver  taken  from  its  ore-exuding  sides 
is  stamped,  when  coined,  the  sacred 
motto,  In  God  we  trust. 

As  adjutant-general  of  the  territory 
of  Colorado,  upon  the  staff  of  Governor 
John  Evans,  his  fealty  to  the  Republican 
party  and  loyalty  to  his  country  in  her 
most  perilous  hour  were  demonstrated 
by  exceptional  efficiency  and  marred  by 
nothing  whatever  of  that  “insolence 
of  office”  which  pride  of  place  some- 
times begets,  both  in  civil  and  military 
positions. 

General  Moffat’s  well-known  mining 
operations  have  had  the  dual  result  of 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  George  Fran- 
cis Train’s  declaration  : “ Colorado  is 

a gold  mine  while  his  successful  vent- 
ures have  greatly  enriched  him.  His 
name  is  historically  associated  with  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Caribou, 
the  Breece,  the  Henrietta,  the  Maid  of 
Erin  and  many  other  mines  throughout 
the  state.  These  investments  grew  out  of 
the  relations  which  so  long  and  amica- 
bly subsisted  between  General  Moffat 
and  the  late  Honorable  J.  B.  Chaffee, 
United  States  senator  from  Colorado. 

Having  at  last  realized  the  better 
things  for  which  he  hoped  and  labored 
from  his  youth,  true  to  his  ancestral 
trend,  in  the  great  success  which  has 
attended  his  career  as  banker,  miner 
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and  a railroad  man  and  manager,  per- 
haps the  highest  and  best  evidence 
thereof  is  the  beautiful  residence  which 
he  has  built  and  now  occupies  in  Den- 
ver. His  ideas  of  a typical  American 
home  are  thus  materialized,  while  much 


travel  and  observation  in  other  lands 
have  enabled  him  to  embellish  it  within 
and  without,  thus  rendering  it  the  abode 
of  culture  and  the  scene  of  perfect 
domestic  happiness. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


CHICAGO  : THE  METROPOLIS  OF  THE  WEST. 

II. 


Although  La  Salle  had  early  formed 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Chicago 
and  Desplaines  rivers  as  a route  by  which 
to  go  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illi- 
nois river,  he  took  that  way  at  the 
beginning  of  1682  in  again  going  to  the 
stream  last  mentioned.  In  the  dead  of 
winter,  he  and  his  men  “ made  sledges, 
placed  on  them  the  canoes,  the  baggage 
and  a disabled  Frenchman,  crossed 
from  the  Chicago  to  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Illinois,  and  filed  in  a long  pro- 
cession down  its  frozen  course.”* 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  in  this  con- 
nection to  trace  the  subsequent  journey- 
ings  of  La  Salle,  only  remarking  that, 
in  1683,  on  the  famous  “ Starved  Rock  ” 
of  the  Illinois  river,  he  finished  Fort  St. 
Louis,  where  Tonty  was  soon  after  in 
command.  But  the  latter,  fearing  an 
attack  from  the  Iroquois,  sent  a canoe  to 
Captain  Olivier  Morel  de  la  Durantaye, 
at  Michilimackinac,  for  help.  With  sixty 
Frenchmen,  Durantaye  gave  succor  to 
Tonty,  building,  before  his  return,  a fort 
at  Chicago,  where,  in  the  latter  days  of 
1685,  he  was  in  command.  But  this 

* Parkman’s  * La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West’  (ed.  of  1879),  p.  276. 


first  civilized  establishment  at  Chicago 
was  soon  abandoned.  Concerning  the 
post  there  are  no  particulars  extant. 

It  is  well  known  that  La  Salle  met 
his  death  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Texas,  on  the  eighteenth  of  March, 
1687.  One  of  his  faithful  adherents 
was  M.  Joutel.  The  latter,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  just  noted,  reached 
the  Chicago  river,  made  a cache  for  his 
baggage  and  provisions,  and  returned 
to  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois,  which 
place  he  had  visited  on  his  way  from 
the  scene  of  La  Salle’s  death.  Joutel, 
in  the  spring  of  1688,  again  made  his 
way  to  the  Chicago  river,  leaving  that 
stream  on  the  fifth  of  April,  on  his  way 
to  Canada.  A little  over  a year  after 
his  departure,  the  river  was  visited  by 
the  Baron  La  Hontan.  His  extrava- 
gance of  description  is  well  known. 
He  assures  us  that  he  engaged  on  the 
Illinois,  four  hundred  Indians  to  assist 
him  across  the  portage  from  the  Des- 
plaines to  the  Chicago.  For  the  next 
ten  years,  published  accounts  of  the 
Chicago  river  and  portage  are  wanting, 
when  a traveler — J.  F.  Buisson  St. 
Cosme — reached  the  mouth  of  that 
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stream.  This-  was  in  October,  1699. 
After  debarkation,  St.  Cosme  found 
a house  erected  by  Jesuit  fathers,  where 
were  two  priests  who  had  recently  come 
from  the  Illinois.  In  the  Chicago  val- 
ley, a mission  had,  some  time  before, 
been  founded  among  the  Wea  Indians, 
a band  of  the  Miamis.  These  savages 
had  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabins,  and 
there  was  another  village  not  far  away 
nearly  as  large.  The  Reverend  Father 
Frances  Pinet  was  in  charge  of  the 
mission.  St.  Cosme  soon  passed  on  to 
the  Desplaines,  and  down  that  stream 
to  the  Illinois.  At  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  Chicago  was  still  a 
Jesuit  missionary  station,  for  in  1700 
Father  James  Gravier  visited  there  ; but 
how  long  it  was  continued  there  is  noth- 
ing extant  to  show,  only  that  it  could 
not  have  been  many  years,  as  the 
Weas  had  left  the  vicinity  before  the 
year  1718. 

Except  what  is  briefly  narrated  by 
Charlevoix  of  “ the  little  river  Chi- 
cagou  ” in  1721,  nothing  additional  was 
learned  by  travelers  concerning  the 
Chicago  for  a number  of  years  subse- 
quent to  Gravier’s  visit.  The  reason  for 
this  was,  that  the  tribes,  particularly 
the  Fox  Indians,  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Michigan,  became  hostile  to  the 
French,  virtually  closing  the  route  by 
way  of  that  lake  from  Canada  to  the 
Mississippi.  Finally,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  between  France 
and  England  (1755),  the  savages  became 
friendly  to  the  French,  and  the  route  by 
way  of  the  Chicago  and  Desplaines 
rivers  was  again  pursued  in  traveling 
between  the  great  valleys  of  the  St. 


Lawrence  and  Mississippi.  The  Pot- 
tawattamies,  migrating  up  Lake  Michi- 
gan, located  at  various  places,  but 
particularly  at  Chicago,  where,  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  there  was 
a village  and  a stockaded  fort — not  oc- 
cupied, however,  by  English  regulars, 
but  simply  by  traders.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  war  with  the  mother  country, 
English  interests  were  paramount  at 
Chicago,  at  which  point  vessels  from 
Michilimackinac  frequently  touched  ; 
but  the  success  of  Clark  in  capturing 
the  Illinois  made  the  Pottawattamies 
located  there  rather  friendly  to  the  Vir- 
ginians. From  this  time  onward  to  the 
close  of  the  war  they  gave  the  Ameri- 
cans, except  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
but  little  trouble. 

From  the  date  of  taking  possession 
of  the  country  by  Daumont  de  Saint 
Lusson,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in 
1671,  and  the  additional  and  precaution- 
ary act  of  Nicolas  Perrot  in  1689, 
whole  country  west  of  Lake  Michigan, 
even  to  the  south  end  of  that  body  of 
water  (but  north  of  a line  running  in  a 
northwest  direction),  was  included  in 
New  France,  and  so  remained  until  1 763, 
when  the  whole  fell  to  England.  By 
the  treaty  of  the  country  last  named 
with  the  United  States  in  1783,  this 
whole  region  (and  much  more),  as  far 
west  as  the  Mississippi,  was  ceded  to 
our  government.  So  that  the  land  upon 
which  Chicago  now  stands  (if  we  do  not 
take  into  account  the  Indian  title)  be- 
longed first  to  France,  then  to  England 
and  lastly  to  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, there  was  not  as  yet — that  is, 
down  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
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Britain — a single  white  resident  on  the 
Chicago  river  or  its  branches ; but  a 
Negro  whose  name  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Pointe  de  Sable  had  made  on  that 
stream  a permanent  location.  It  has 
been  facetiously  remarked,  therefore, 
that  “ the  first  white  man  who  settled 
in  Chicago  was  a Negro.”  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  besides  those 
priests  already  mentioned,  there  had  not 
been  any  white  persons  domiciled  there. 
A considerable  number  of  white  traders 
had  resided  on  the  river  while  traffick- 
ing with  the  Pottawattamies  and  other 
tribes,  but  De  Sable  was  the  first  person 
(not  an  Indian)  who  came  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  it  his  permanent 
home  ; hence,  he  was  the  first  settler 
of  Chicago.  He  remained  here  until 
1796,  when  he  sold  his  cabin  to  a French 
trader  named  Le  Mai  and  went  to 
Peoria,  where  he  had  formerly  lived, 
and  there  he  died. 

In  the  Indian  war  of  1790-5,  the  Pot- 
tawattamies took  part  against  the  Amer- 
icans, but  the  signal  defeat  of  the  allied 
tribes  by  General  Wayne  at  the  battle 
of  the  Fallen  Timbers,  induced  the 
western  Indians,  including  the  Potta- 
wattamies, to  sign  at  Greenville,  in 
August,  1795,  articles  of  peace  which 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  At  this  treaty, 
“ one  piece  of  land  six  miles  square, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chikago  river,  emp- 
tying into  the  southwest  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where7  a fort  formerly  stood,” 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  A 
large  part  of  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Chicago  had  the: Indian  title  thus  early 
extinguished. 

Chicago  remained  a place  for  traffick- 


ing with  the  Indians  until  1803,  when, 
as  we  shall  now  see,  the  general  govern- 
ment made  it  a military  station,  by 
ordering  the  erection  there  of  stockade 
works — Captain  John  Whistler  and  his 
company  of  the  First  regiment  of  in- 
fantry of  the  United  States  army,  then 
stationed  at  Detroit,  being  sent  there 
under  order  to  begin  at  once,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  the  erec- 
tion of  a stockade  fort.  The  company 
marched  across  the  country  from  De- 
troit under  the  immediate  command  of 
James  S.  Swearingen,  a second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  First  artillery.  He  and  his 
men  reached  the  point  of  destination 
without  accident,  while  the  captain  and 
his  wife,  their  son  William  and  his  wife 
and  younger  son  George  W.,  went  by 
water,  sailing  in  the  schooner  Tracy  and 
arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
river,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan, in  safety.  Captain  Whistler  and  his 
family  proceeded  thence  in  a row-boat 
to  where  he  had  been  ordered  to  locate 
a post.  The  arrival  of  the  captain  and 
his  family,  together  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  was  Chicago’s  real  be- 
ginning. 

It  was  now,  as  the  stockade  work  of 
the  American  commander  progressed, 
that  Chicago  began  to  receive  a distinct- 
ive American  appearance.  His  work 
presented  a striking  contrast  to  the  few 
dilapidated  huts  covered  with  bark 
which  were  not  far  away.  When  Cap 
tain  Whistler  arrived  at  Chicago,  there 
were  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio 
and  west  and  northwest  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  six  forts  only,  occupied  by  reg- 
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ulars.  These  were  so  situated  that  the 
erection  of  a post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  river  was  not  only  locating  a 
fort  at  a considerable  distance  in  the 
Indian  country,  but  there  was  no  Amer- 
ican stockade  beyond,  either  westward 
or  northwestward.  The  exact  site 
chosen  for  the  works  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  at  the  bend  where  the 
stream  then  turned  to  enter  the  lake. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  there 
were  some  signs  of  civilization  on  the 
river  when  the  captain  arrived  ; not  less 
than  four  rude  huts  were  to  be  seen  ; 
these  were  traders’  cabins  ; three  were 
occupied  by  French  Canadians  having 
Indian  wives. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  so  far  as 
the  building  of  the  fort  was  concerned, 
was  the  erection  of  a block-house.  By 
the  third  of  December  this  was  occupied 
by  the  commander  and  his  force,  con- 
sisting of  one  captain,  one  second  lieu- 
tenant, one  ensign,  four  sergeants,  three 
corporals,  four  musicians,  one  surgeon’s 
mate  and  fifty-four  privates.  The  work 
was  named  Fort  Dearborn.  As  finally 
completed,  the  fort  had  two  block- 
houses. The  whole  area,  including  the 
parade  ground,  was  enclosed  by  a strong 
palisade  of  wooden  pickets. 

The  winter  of  1803-4  must  have  been 
a lonely  one  to  Captain  Whistler  and 
his  garrison,  but  the  spring  brought  with 
it  a change — at  least  in  social  way — in 
the  arrival  of  the  first  white  American 
settler  where  now  is  the  city  of  Chicago. 
His  name  was  John  Kinzie.  He  took 
up  his  residence  just  across  the  stream 
from  Fort  Dearborn.  He  came  to  his 
new  home  as  a trader,  but  he  was  a 


mechanic  as  well.  The  wife  of  Mr. 
Kinzie,  before  their  marriage,  was  Mrs. 
Eleanor  (Lytle)  McKillip.  There  was 
born  to  them,  in  December  after  their 
arrival,  the  first  white  child  of  American 
parents  (so  far  as  we  have  any  account) 
on  the  present  site  of  Chicago — Ellen 
Marion  Kinzie.  And  now,  as  there  were 
located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Chicago 
river  a fort  and,  at  least,  one  bona  fide 
white  American  resident,  it  is  pertinent 
to  our  narrative  to  inquire  as  to  what 
particular  local  government  had  juris- 
diction over  the  Chicago  region. 

England,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1763,  possessed  the  whole  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  in  1774 
erected  the  province  of  Quebec,  which 
extended  so  far  as  to  include  all  the 
territory  south  and  west  of  the  great 
lakes,  to  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Chicago  river  and  the  whole 
adjacent  country  were,  therefore,  by  this 
act,  made  a part  of  that  province. 
But  during  the  Revolution,  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  Virginia  set  up  claims 
of  greater  or  less  extent  to  portions  of 
this  country,  which  region  the  United 
States  also  claimed  as  a whole,  not  only 
as  against  Great  Britain,  but  as  against 
the  states  just  named.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  Chicago  country,  until 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  remained  a 
part  of  the  British  province  of  Quebec. 

When  all  the  claiming  states  had 
ceded  their  rights  to  the  LTnited  States 
in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio,  there  was  passed,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  its  govern- 
ment. Out  of  this  territory  was  formed 
first  the  state  of  Ohio.  Beyond  this, 
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extending  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
was  Indiana  territory,  including,  of 
course,  the  present  Chicago.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  January,  1803,  by  a proc- 
lamation of  the  governor  of  that  terri- 
tory, a county,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Wayne,  was  formed,  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  which  was  a “ north 
and  south  line  passing  through  the  most 
westerly  extreme  ” of  Lake  Michigan, 
from  a point  where  it  intersected  “ an 
east  and  west  line  passing  through  the 
southern  extreme  ” of  that  lake,  and 
extending  thence  north  to  the  territorial 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  What 
is  now  the  site  of  Chicago  was,  there- 
fore, at  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Kinzie,  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana 
territory. 

Before  reaching  his  new  home,  Mr. 
Kinzie  had  established,  among  the  dif- 
ferent Indian  nations  with  which  he 
had  traded,  an  excellent  reputation. 
He  at  once  on  his  arrival  at  Chicago 
made  preparations  to  extend  his  busi- 
ness, and  before  the  close  of  1804  he 
had  established  a trading-house  at  Mil- 
waukee river.  Before  the  close  of  that 
year  the  garrison  in  Fort  Dearborn  had 
increased  slightly  in  numbers,  consisting 
in  all,  including  officers  and  privates,  of 
seventy  men.  By  an  act  of  congress 
approved  January  n,  1805,  dividing 
the  territory  of  Indiana  and  creating  an 
additional  one  called  Michigan,  Wayne 
county,  in  the  former  territory,  was 
blotted  out,  but  Chicago  still  remained 
under  the  same  territorial  government. 
Although  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
in  1795  down  to  the  close  of  1805,  there 
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had  been  seven  treaties  held  with  the 
Indians  in  the  west,  thereby  extinguish- 
ing the  title  to  several  large  districts  of 
country  lying  in  Indiana  territory, 
there  had  been  no  purchasing  of  Indian 
rights  to  the  Chicago  country  during 
that  period.  The  tract,  “ six  miles 
square,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chikago 
river,”  was  all  the  United  States  had 
secured  from  the  savages  west  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

Now,  however,  that  a military  post 
was  established  on  the  Chicago  river, 
the  general  government  determined  to 
locate  an  Indian  agency  there  also, 
Charles  Jowett  being  appointed  the  first 
agent.  An  agency-house  was  erected 
near  the  fort.  The  tribes  which  were 
required  to  look  to  this  agency  for  help 
were  the  Pottawattamies,  Sacs  and 
Foxes  and  Kickapoos.  A trading-house 
was  also  established  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Jowett  acting  as  trading-house  (or  fac- 
tory) agent.  During  the  year  1806, 
trade  with  the  Indians  at  Chicago  was 
considerably  increased.  Some  addi- 
tions were  made  to  Fort  Dearborn,  while 
a few  of  the  garrison  had  died,  reducing 
the  number  to  sixty-six.  The  several. 
Indian  tribes,  under  the  watchful  care 
of  Mr.  Jowett,  remained  friendly,  al- 
though the  seeds  of  enmity  had  already 
been  sown,  but  at  some  distance  from 
his  agency.  The  governor  of  Indiana 
territory  was  active  in  his  endeavors  to 
preserve  peaceful  relations  with  all  the 
nations  within  his  jurisdiction ; but 
Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet, 
began  to  show  signs  of  hostility  to  the 
whites.  They  finally  took  up  their 
abode  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tippe- 
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canoe  river,  a branch  of  the  Wabash, 
at  a place  which  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  the  Prophet’s  Town. 

By  the  month  of  June,  1808,  Te- 
cumseh  had  drawn  around  him  followers 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty, 
employing  himself  actively  among  vari- 
ous tribes  in  forming  what  he  hoped 
would  be  a great  confederacy.  He  de- 
clared to  them  that  previous  treaties 
between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States  were  not  made  with  fairness  and 
were  void  ; that  no  single  tribe  was 
invested  with  the  right  to  sell  lands 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  others, 
and  that  it  was  his  and  his  brother’s  de- 
termination to  resist  any  further  at- 
tempts which  the  white  people  might 
make  to  extend  their  settlements  over 
the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Indians. 
At  this  very  time,  there  was  war  in  an- 
ticipation between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  British  intrigue 
and  influence  were  being  exerted  to 
stir  up  the  war  spirit  of  the  western 
savages.  However,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  acting  for  the  United  States, 
continued  to  make  purchases  of  large 
tracts  of  land  from  the  Indians,  to 
which  proceedings  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet  expressed  their  determined  op- 
position. Finally,  the  time  came  when 
Tecumseh  boldly  declared  he  would 
resist  by  force  the  further  survey  of 
lands.  This  was  in  18 to.  The  tribes 
most  affected  by  the  wiles  of  this  war- 
rior were  the  Pottawattamies,  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas. 

As  early  as  the  third  of  February, 
1809,  congress  passed  an  act  dividing 
Indiana  territory  again,  so  that  all  of  it 


lying  “ west  of  the  Wabash  river  and  a 
direct  line  drawn  from  that  stream  and 
Vincennes  due  north  to  the  territorial 
line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  should,  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  month  of  March, 
constitute  a separate  territory  to  be 
called  Illinois.”  Chicago,  of  course, 
fell  into  this  new  division — Fort  Dear- 
born was  now  in  Illinois  territory.  Cap- 
tain Whistler  still  had  command  there, 
and  the  strength  of  his  garrison,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  Iasi  mentioned,  was 
seventy-seven  men. 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  1810  it  was 
reduced  to  a certainty,  in  the  mind  of 
Governor  Harrison  of  Indiana  territory, 
that  the  Prophet  was  “ organizing  a 
most  extensive  combination  against  the 
United  States.”  Governor  Hull  of 
Michigan  territory  became  fully  aware 
that  “ large  bodies  of  Indians  from  the 
westward  and  southward  ” were  visit- 
ing continually  the  British  post  of 
Amherstburgh,  in  Canada,  and  were 
there  supplied  with  provisions,  arms 
and  ammunition.  But  just  at  this  time 
Captain  Whistler,  at  his  own  request, 
was  relieved  of  the  command  of  Fort 
Dearborn,  returning  with  his  company 
to  Detroit.  Meanwhile,  Matthew  Irwin 
was  appointed  as  factor  in  Chicago, 
relieving  Mr.  Jowett  of  that  duty.  The 
successor  of  Captain  Whistler  was  Cap- 
tain Nathan  Heald.  The  full  force  of 
his  company,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  one  relieved,  amounted,  on  the 
last  day  of  September,  1810,  to  sixty- 
seven  men,  including  himself. 

At  the  beginning  of  1811,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  the  territories  of  In- 
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diana,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  so  far  as 
the  Indians  were  concerned,  was  gloomy 
indeed.  Near  Fort  Dearborn  several 
horses  were  stolen  in  the  early  part  of 
June.  Governor  Ninian  Edwards  of 
Illinois  territory  declared  that  block- 
houses were  being  erected  on  the  front- 
ier in  front  of  the  settlements  ; and 
Governor  Harrison  at  Vincennes  wrote 
in  July,  that  a dispatch  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Illinois  territory  inform- 
ing him  of  hostilities  and  murders  on  the 
part  of  the  savages.  From  Fort  Wayne 
on  the  east  to  St.  Louis  on  the  west, 
from  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia  on  the 
south  to  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  north, 
it  was  seen,  evidently,  that  hostilities 
were  everywhere  imminent.  The  secre- 
tary of  war  of  the  United  States  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger.  Gover- 
nor Harrison  was  authorized  to  call 
out  the  militia  and  to  attack  the 
Prophet  and  his  followers,  in  the 
event  that  circumstances  should  oc- 
cur necessitating  such  a movement ; 
he  was  also  authorized  to  call  into  the 
service  the  Fourth  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  under  command  of 
Colonel  John  P.  Boyd.  In  the  Illinois 
territory  Governor  Edwards  made  stren- 
uous endeavors  to  hold  the  savages  in 
check  by  calling  a council  with  the 
Indians,  especially  the  Pottawattamies. 
He  assembled  Indians  of  this  nation  on 
the  Illinois  river  ; however,  nothing  was 
accomplished — rather  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  bitterness  on  both  sides. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Harrison  was 
not  idle.  By  the  twenty-fifth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1811,  a military  expedition  had 
been  organized,  and  the  next  day 
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the  march  began  against  the  Prophet’s 
Town.  The  result  was  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  fought  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  of  November,  Harrison’s 
army  being  attacked  before  daylight  in 
a most  determined  manner  by  the 
Prophet  and  his  force;  but  the  victory 
was  with  the  Americans  in  the  end. 
The  loss  of  the  army  was  thirty-seven 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded.  Thirty-eight  savages  were 
killed.  The  result  of  this  conflict  de- 
stroyed all  hopes  of  Tecumseh  and  his 
brother  of  forming  an  Indian  confeder- 
acy, but  they  resolved,  under  British 
influence,  to  continue  the  warfare.  The 
Pottawattamies  near  Fort  Dearborn 
during  the  whole  year  professed  friend- 
ship to  the  whites,  but  Captain  Heald 
had  not  the  utmost  confidence  in  their 
declarations.  He  held,  however,  fre- 
quent councils  with  the  savages,  and 
sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 
preserve  peace  with  them. 

The  ushering  in  of  the  year  1811  did 
not  bring  with  it,  notwithstanding  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
followers  at  Tippecanoe,  high  hopes  to 
the  Americans  that  the  savages  would 
now  return  to  their  homes  and  hunting- 
grounds,  leaving  behind  them  all 
thoughts  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  plain  that  everywhere  in  the  Indian 
country  there  was  a growing  animosity 
toward  the  Americans  and  an  increasing 
friendship  toward  the  English.  The 
Indians  most  inclined  to  hostility  were 
the  Pottawattamies,  Winnebagoes,  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and 
Kickapoos. 

Sometime  after  the  erection  of  Fort 
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Dearborn  a man  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Lee  settled  with  his  family  “ on  the 
Portage  branch  of  the  Chicago  river, 
about  three  miles  from  the  garrison.” 
Here  he  built  a house  and  “ took  up  a 
farm.”  The  dwelling  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  stream  and  was  generally 
known  as  “ Lee’s  Place,”  afterwards  as 
“ Hardscrabble.” 

There  were,  in  all,  but  five  dwelling- 
houses,  at  this  time,  outside  of  Fort 
Dearborn  : Mr.  Kinzie’s  house,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  as  previously 
explained,  and  opposite  the  fort ; Mr. 
Wilmette’s,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  but  a little  to  the  westward  ; 
further  up  the  stream  was  the  cabin  of 
a man  named  Burns,  a discharged  sol- 
dier ; the  “ Lee  Place,”  on  the  south 
branch,  just  mentioned,  and  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mr.  Lee  on  the  lake  shore  and  near 
the  fort  (he  did  not  live  at  this  period 
on  his  farm). 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  a little  before 
sundown,  a party  of  eleven  Winnebago 
Indians,  from  Rock  river,  came  to  “ Lee’s 
Place” — to  the  cabin  of  “Messrs. 
Russel  and  Lee” — it  seems  then  to 
have  been  their  joint  property.  The 
Indians  entered  the  house  and,  accord- 
ing  to  their  custom,  took  seats  in  silence. 
But  they  aroused  the  suspicions  of  a 
Frenchman  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Liberty  White,  the  occupier  of  the 
cabin  and  tenant  on  the  farm.  The 
Frenchman  told  another  hired  man,  a 
discharged  soldier,  that  the  strangers 
were  “ none  of  their  Indians,”  and  that 
he  did  not  like  them.  The  man,  thus 
made  acquainted  with  the  Frenchman’s 
suspicion,  spoke  to  a farm  boy  who  was 


present,  in  a whisper,  to  follow  him  and 
do  as  he  saw  him  do,  but  to  ask  no 
questions.  There  were  two  canoes  ly- 
ing in  the  river.  These  were  used  to 
go  over  the  stream  to  get  in  hay  for  the 
cattle.  Towards  dusk  the  two  set  out  as 
if  for  that  purpose,  when  they  were 
stopped  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  asked 
them  where  they  were  going.  They 
made  him  understand  that  their  object 
was  to  attend  to  the  stock  ; so  they  were 
allowed  to  go  across  unmolested. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  the  savages,  and 
they  hastened  toward  the  fort  to  give 
the  alarm ; but,  before  reaching  the 
post,  they  heard  two  guns  discharged — 
the  reports  indicating  that  the  firing  was 
at  the  house  they  had  just  left.  White 
and  the  Frenchman  were  both  killed. 
The  former  received  two  balls  through 
his  body,  nine  stabs  with  a knife  in  his 
breast  and  one  in  his  hip;  his  throat  was 
cut  from  ear  to  ear,  his  nose  and  lips 
were  taken  off  in  one  piece,  and  his 
head  skinned  almost  as  far  round  as  they 
could  find  any  hair.  The  Frenchman  was 
only  shot  through  the  neck  and  scalped. 
“ Since  the  murder  of  these  two  men,” 
wrote  Captain  Heald  on  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  “ one  or  two  other  parties  of 
Indians  have  been  lurking  about  us,  but 
we  have  been  so  much  on  our  guard 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
scalps.” 

The  agency-house  was  now  turned 
into  a fortification  for  the  few  settlers 
outside  the  fort ; and  here  they  were 
made  as  comfortable  as  the  alarming 
state  of  affairs  allowed. 

To  the  end  that  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  that  might  be  accomplished 
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to  bring  the  savages  back  to  friendly 
terms  with  the  settlers  in  the  Illinois 
territory,  Governor  Edwards  deter- 
mined to  try  the  efficacy  of  another 
council,  this- time  to  include  not  the 
Pottawattamies  only, but  the  Kickapoos, 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas  as  well.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  Cahokia  | the 
time  in  May.  The  savages  had  been 
disappointed,  it  was  evident,  at  the 
failure  of  the  Prophet  to  keep  his 
promises,  and  his  defeat  at  Tippecanoe 
had  lessened  their  faith  in  his  preten- 
sions : they  were  ready  to  make  every 
profession  of  friendship  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  declared  they  would  never 
join  the  British  in  the  event  of  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  How  easily  broken  was 
this  promise,  subsequent  events  at  Chi- 
cago will  clearly  show. 

At  this  period  there  were  several 
bands  of  Pottawattamies  on  the  Illinois 
river  : that  of  the  chief,  Gomo,  consist- 
ing of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
at  the  north  end  of  Peoria  lake;  Pepper’s 
band,  at  Sand  river,  about  two  leagues 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  men,  and 
of  different  nations — Pottawattamies, 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas  ; Main  Poe’s 
band,  seven  leagues  up  the  Kankakee, 
consisting  of  about  fifty  men.  Upon 
the  River  St.  Joseph  there  were  three  or 
four  villages  of  Pottawattamies.  On  the 
Fox  river  of  the  Illinois  was  another 
mixed  band  of  Pottawattamies,  Chippe- 
was and  Ottawas.  Their  leader  was 


Wauhunsee.  This  was  a small  band, 
consisting  of  only  about  thirty  men. 

The  Kickapoos  were  divided  into 
three,  bands:  Pamawatanis,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  men  (exclusive  of 
those  who  were  with  the  Prophet),  on 
Peoria  lake  ; the  Little  Deers,  having, 
probably,  seventy  men,  also  on  the 
same  lake,  not  including  those  with  the 
Prophet.  There  were,  with  the  last- 
mentioned  leader,  at  least  fifty  of  this 
band,  and  as  many  of  the  Pottawatta- 
mies. At  Little  Michilimackinac,  below 
Peoria  lake,  was  a band,  headed  by  no 
particular  chief,  but  led  generally  by 
warriors.  Sulky,  as  he  was  called,  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  main 
chief. 

At  what  was  then  known  as  “the 
camping-place  ” at  Chicago,  three 
leagues  from  Fort  Dearborn,  was  a vil- 
lage of  Pottawattamies,  Chippewas  and 
Ottawas  of  about  thirty  men.  Cowa- 
beemai  was  their  chief.  On  the  Little 
Calumet  was  a village,  also  about  five 
leagues  from  Chicago,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  men.  Their  chief 
was  “Old  Campignan.”  He  had  a 
burnt  hand  and  a broken  nose.  He  was, 
however,  reported  as  being  killed  in 
going  to  Niagara  from  Detroit.  At 
Milwaukee  there  were  generally  several 
villages.  Such  was  the  savage  environ- 
ment of  Fort  Dearborn  immediately 
preceding  a war  which,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  brought  quickly  down  upon  that 
post  a most  cruel  disaster. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


[To  be  continued. ] 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD:  ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

XIII. 

‘ A RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW. 


The  various  threads  of  our  story  have 
thus  been  carried  up  to  the  year  1840, 
and  before  proceeding  into  the  more 
extended  and  less  unique  occurrences 
following  that  date,  it  seems  demanded 
that  some  review  of  the  whole  field  of 
results  should  be  furnished,  with  a 
general  view  as  to  the  extent  and  con- 
dition of  the  now  well-developed  Ameri- 
can railway  system,  with  a more  con- 
nected description  as  to  the  relation  of 
each  line  to  the  whole,  than  has  yet 
been  possible.  While  the  financial 
panic  of  1837  interfered  to  a great  ex- 
tent with  many  of  the  lines  projected, 
and  caused  a total  suspension  of  work 
altogether  in  many  quarters,  there  was 
vitality  and  financial  resource  left  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  railroad 
a magnificent  success,  and  to  prove  that 
it  was  one  of  the  great,  in  fact,  the 
greatest,  commercial  factor  of  the 
century.  The  spirit  in  which  the  results 
of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  assured 
success  were  viewed,  is  shown — to  go  a 
short  distance  beyond  1840,  the  retro- 
spective point  referred  to — by  an  article 
in  the  Railroad  Journal  of  1843,  where 
some  pertinent  reflections  and  retro- 


spections occur,  as  to  the  changes  that 
had  been  made  during  the  eleven  years 
of  that  journal’s  existence.  When  the 
first  number  was  issued,  in  1832,  the 
following  comprised  all  the  railroads 
then  in  operation  on  this  side  of  the 
sea  : 

Baltimore  & Ohio. . ..60  miles  completed  and  in  use. 
Charleston  & Hamburg.  .20  miles  completed  and  in 
use. 

Albany  & Schenectady ..  12  miles  completed  and  in 
use. 

Mauch-Chunk.  .9  miles  completed  and  in  use. 

The  Quincy.  .6  miles  completed  and  in  use. 

Thus  one  hundred  and  seven  miles 
comprised  the  total,  fifteen  of  which 
were  constructed  for  special  purposes, 
and  hardly  to  be  classed  as  railroads  in 
the  modern  meaning  of  the  term.  So 
little  could  then  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject— when  so  little  had  been  done  or 
attempted — that  the  editor  felt  moved 
to  announce  that  only  a part  of  the 
Journal  would  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  internal  improvements,  the  main 
portion  to  be  filled  with  general  and 
literary  matter.  Throughout  the  entire 
first  volume  but  three  advertisements, 
excepting  notices  to  contractors,  were 
to  be  found.  As  the  subject  grew  in 
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interest  to  the  public,  his  patronage 
grew,  and  ere  long  the  editor  was 
flooded  with  all  the  railroad  informa- 
tion he  could  take  care  of. 

“ Let  us  now,”  continues  the  Journal , 
“ compare  the  present  state  of  affairs 
with  this  humble  commencement. 
There  are  now  between  four  and  five 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  built  by  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  There  are  now  probably  more 
than  five  hundred  locomotive-engines 
in  use,  nearly  all  of  them  made  in  this 
country.  Eleven  years  ago  the  few 
engines  in  use  were  imported  from 
England,  and  were  of  the  oldest  pat- 
terns. Since  then  fifty  or  more 
American  engines  have  been  sent 
abroad,  some  to  Russia,  some  to  Austria 
and  several  to  England.  Had  this  fact 
been  predicted,  even  in  the  most  indi- 
rect manner,  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Railroad  Journal , it  would  have  sealed 
its  doom.  Eleven  years  ago  a dead 
level  was,  by  many,  deemed  necessary 
on  a level,  and  grades  of  thirty  feet  to 
the  mile  were  hardly  thought  admis- 
sible. Now  engines  are  in  daily  use 
which  surmount  grades  of  sixty  and 
eighty  feet  to  the  mile.  Eleven  years 
ago  inclined  planes  with  stationary 
power  were  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  engineering  science.  Now  they  are 
discarded  as  expensive,  inconvenient 
and  incompatible  with  the  free  use  of 
railroads.  Eleven  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  railroads  could  not  com- 
pete with  canals  in  carrying  heavy 
freights  ; and  even  much  more  recently 
statements  to  this  effect  have  been  put 


forth  by  authority.  Now  we  know  that 
the  most  profitable  of  the  eastern 
railroads  derives  one-half  its  income 
from  bulky  freight,  and  that  coal  can 
be  carried  more  cheaply  upon  a railroad 
than  in  canals.  Eleven  years  ago  the 
profitableness  of  railroads  was  not 
established,  and,  discouraged  by  the 
vast  expenditure  in  several  cases  of 
experiment  in  an  untried  field,  many 
predicted  that  they  would  be  unprofit- 
able. Now  it  is  already  demonstrated 
by  declared  dividends,  that  well-con- 
structed railroads,  when  divested  of 
extraneous  incumbrances,  are  the  most 
profitable  investments  in  our  country. 

. . Eleven  years  ago  there  were  but  six 
miles  of  railroad  in  use  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  Now  Boston  has  direct 
connection  with  a web  of  railways  one 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  three  miles 
in  length,  all  of  which,  except  about 
twenty-four  miles,  are  actually  in  use, 
being  a greater  length  of  railroad  than 
there  was  in  the  whole  world  eleven 
years  ago.” 

An  interesting  statement*  was  placed 
upon  paper  in  June,  1839,  at  Cincinnati, 
by  F.  A.  Chevalier  de  Gerstner,  an  intel- 
ligent and  able  Austrian  engineer,  who 
had  been  largely  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Belgian  railroads,  and 
had  spent  considerable  time  in  a careful 
and  intelligent  examination  of  the  va- 
rious lines  upon  this  side  of  the  sea. 
His  chances  for  observation  were  unus- 
ually excellent,  and  his  conclusions  are 
valuable  and  undoubtedly  correct.  “ I 

*See  ‘The  American  Almanac,’  1840,  p.  124. 
Reference  to  this  report  has  been  briefly  made  here- 
tofore. 
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left  Europe  last  fall,”  he  said,  “ and  ar- 
rived in  the  Great  Western , on  the  fif- 
teenth of  November,  1838,  at  NewYork. 
After  a short  stay  of  a few  days,  I went 
to  Albany  and  inspected  all  the  rail- 
roads between  that  place  and  Lake  Erie; 
I then  proceeded  to  the  eastern  states 
and  visited  all  the  railroads  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  went  by  way  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  to  New 
Orleans,  always  visiting  the  railroad 
lines  in  the  different  states.  I then  went 
up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  am 
now  inspecting  the  internal  improve- 
ments of  the  western  states,  and  some 
of  those  in  Pennsylvania,  which  I have 
not  yet  seen. 

“ I have  already  passed  over  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  of  railroads, 
and  have  everywhere  been  received  with 
the  greatest  kindness the  presidents, 
directors  and  engineers  of  the  different 
railroad  lines  gave  me  not  only  all  their 
printed  reports,  but  laid  before  me,  with 
the  greatest  liberality,  their  books  and 
accounts,  in  order  to  give  me  every  kind 
of  information.  I fulfill  only  my  duty 
when  I publicly  acknowledge  that  such 
a liberality  is  only  to  be  found  amongst 
a free  and  enlightened  people,  where  all 
public  works  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  publicity  and  where  secrets  do 
not  exist.  I wish,  therefore,  to  make 
those  gentlemen,  to  whom  I am  so  much 
indebted,  another  communication, which 
will  show,  at  the  same  time,  what  has 
been  done  during  the  last  years  in 
Europe.  . . 

M.  de  Gerstner  adds  a variety  of  fig- 


ures as  to  the  average  cost  of  the  Amer- 
ican roads,  rates  of  passage,  number  of 
travelers,  etc.,  which  are  invaluable, 
as  illustrating  the  economic  point  to 
which  the  railroad  had  then  arrived. 
The  most  important  of  his  figures  are  as 
follows : 

Cost  of  construction  : .A  mile  of  road, 
with  a single  track,  and  the  necessary 
buildings  and  outfit,  cost  $20,000. 

Tariff : Passengers  paid,  on  an  aver- 

age, five  cents  per  mile. 

Speed  : Passengers  were  conveyed 

with  a speed  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included. 

Traffic  : Thirty-five  thousand  pas- 

sengers through,  and  fifteen  thousand 
tons  of  goods  carried  annually. 

Gross  income  : On  an  average  per 

mile  and  per  year,  as  follows  : From 

thirty-five  thousand  passengers,  at  five 
cents,  $1,750;  from  fifteen  thousand  tons 
of  goods,  at  seven  and  one-half  cents, 
$1,125  1 from  mail  and  contingencies, 
$200  ; a total  of  $3,075. 

Expenses  per  mile  of  travel : One 

dollar. 

Number  of  passengers  per  trip:  Forty 
passengers  through. 

Number  of  trips  per  year  : By  divid- 

ing thirty-five  thousand  by  forty  we  ob- 
tain eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  as 
the  average  number  of  passenger  trips 
per  year. 

Expenses  per-  passenger  per  mile : 
Two  and  a half  cents. 

Annual  current  expenses  : For  trans- 

portation of  thirty-five  thousand  passen- 
gers, at  two  and  a half  cents,  $875  ; for 
transportation  of  fifteen  thousand  tons 
of  goods,  at  six  and  one-half  cents,  $975; 
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for  transportation  of  the  mail  and  other 
expenses,  $100  ; total,  $1,950,  or  $63.41 
of  every  $100  gross  income. 

Interest  on  the  capital  invested  : An- 
nual average  gross  income,  per  mile  of 
road,  amounts  to  $3,075  ; the  annual 
current  expenses  to  $1,950,  leaving 
$1,125,  which,  compared  with  the  cost 
of  a mile  of  road  ($20,000),  give  five  and 
one-half  per  cent,  interest. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  decade  of 
1830-1840,  there  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review  an  article*  which 
gave,  in  an  abridged  and  compact  form, 
a bird’s-eye  view,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
general  railroad  system  of  the  country ; 
showing  the  progress  already  attained 
in  the  great  work  of  connecting  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south  with  iron 
bands,  and  the  plans  then  well  under 
way  for  further  steps  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  supplies  in  detail  what  the 
Belgian  engineer  above  quoted  gives  us 
in  mass,  and  I shall  freely  borrow  not 
only  from  its  information,  but  language 
as  well.  The  various  works  contemplated 
in  the  plan  of  M.  Poussin,  and  followed 
by  his  reviewer,  are  classed  under  two 
heads  : first,  those  which  form  the  line 
of  the  Atlantic ; and,  second,  those 
which  lead  from  places  on  the  Atlantic 
to  the  interior.  “ The  works  of  the  first 
of  these  classes,”  says  the  reviewer,  are 
destined  to  form,  “ with  the  addition  of 
a few  connecting  links  of  steam  navi- 
gation, a line  of  communication  from 

* North  American  Review.  1837,  p.  435.  The 
article  is  a review  of  a celebrated  French  work, 

‘ Chemins  de  Fer  Americains  ; Historique  de  leur 
Construction  ; Prix'  de  Reviient  et  Produit  : Mode  d' 
Administration  adopte  ; Resume  de  la  Legislation 
qui  les  regit.’  Par  Guilaume  Tell  Poussin, 
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Portland,  in  Maine,  to  Wilmington,  in 
North  Carolina,  a distance  of  nine  hun- 
dred miles.  Over  eight  hundred  miles 
of  this  distance,  viz.,  from  Boston  to 
Wilmington,  as  soon  as  the  works  now 
commenced  shall  be  completed,  the 
ordinary  passage  will  probably  be  per- 
formed in  four  days,  without  night  trav- 
eling. The  works  of  the  second  class, 
some  of  which  are  projected  on  a most 
magnificent  scale,  besides  a great  num- 
ber of  railroads  leading  from  towns  on 
the  sea-board  to  places  in  the  interior 
of  the  same  state,  or  an  adjoining  state, 
embrace  not  less  than  six  or  seven  lines 
of  communication  from  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
western  states.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
true  character  of  these  works,  and  of  the 
bearing  which  they  are  destined  to  have 
on  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  them  as  parts 
of  the  grand  system  of  improvement  to 
which  they  respectively  belong,  and  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem which  are  not  yet  completed,  or  even 
in  the  actual  process  of  execution.  We 
shall,  therefore,  take  a hasty  review  of 
the  principal  projected  systems  of  im- 
provement, taking  care  to  distinguish 
those  which  are  completed  and  in  actual 
operation  from  those  which  are  in  prog- 
ress, and  then  again,  from  such  as  are 
merely  projected.”  With  this  explana- 
tion the  author  proceeds  to  the  direct 
discussion  of  his  subject  : 

In  New  England,  the  line  of  the 
Atlantic  will  begin  at  Portland,  or  per- 
haps at  Bangor,  and  proceeding  near 
the  sea-coast,  through  Saco,  Ports- 
mouth, Newburyport  and  Salem,  to 
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Boston,  will  continue  its  course  through 
Providence  to  Stonington,  and  after 
crossing  Long  Island  sound,  where  it  is 
twenty-five  miles  in  width,  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  it  along  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  Long  Island,  through  Jamaica,  to 
Brooklyn,  near  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  will  constitute  the  immediate  sea- 
coast  line.  But  there  will  be  others 
through  a great  part,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  of  the  distance,  a little  farther 
inland,  namely,  from  Portland  through 
Dover,  Exeter,  Haverhill  to  Boston, 
thence  through  Worcester  to  Norwich 
or  New  London,  and  thence  by  steam 
navigation  to  New  York,  and  also  from 
Boston  through  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  by  a con- 
nected series  of  railroads,  to  New  York. 
Of  the  series  of  works  which  will  form 
this  double  and  triple  line  of  commu- 
nication along  the  coast  of  the  New 
England  states,  four  are  already  com- 
plete, viz.,  from  Boston  to  Providence, 
from  Boston  to  Worcester,  from  Boston 
to  Andover,  including  a part  of  the 
Lowell  railroad,  making  an  extent  of 
a hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  six 
others  are  commenced  and  in  active 
progress,  by  organized  joint  stock  com- 
panies, viz.,  from  Providence  to  Ston- 
ington, from  Boston  to  Newburyport, 
from  Andover  to  Haverhill,  from  Wor- 
cester to  Norwich,  from  Worcester 
to  Springfield  and  from  Hartford  to 
New  Haven,  making  a farther  extent 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
series  will  thus  far  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
other  portion  of  the  line  described,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  will,  in  great  part, 


at  least,  be  completed  at  no  remote 
period  thereafter.  When  these  lines  of 
railroad  are  completed,  the  ordinary 
passage  from  Portland  to  Boston  will 
be  performed  in  about  six  hours,  and 
that  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  twelve. 
The  projected  railroads  between  Boston 
and  New  York  will  present  to  the  trav- 
eler a choice  among  three  routes  : one 
way  by  Providence,  Stonington  and 
Long  Island,  which  will  give  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  land  travel 
and  twenty-five  of  steam  navigation ; 
one  way  by  Worcester,  Norwich  and 
Long  Island  sound,  which  will  give  one 
hundred  and  three  miles  of  land  travel 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
steam  navigation,  and  a third  by  way 
of  Worcester,  Springfield  and  New 
Haven,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  of  land  and  steam,  or  con- 
tinued land  travel.  The  difference  of 
time  required  for  the  three  routes  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  give  a decided  prec- 
edence over  the  other  two,  to  those 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  viewing  the 
country  passed  through.  Any  one  of 
the  routes  will  reduce  the  passage,  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  to  an  easy  day’s 
journey,  the  whole  of  which  is  usually 
performed  by  daylight. 

In  proceeding  southwardly  from  New 
York,  we  find  two  distinct  lines  of  rail- 
road uniting  that  city  with  Philadelphia. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Camden  &: 
Amboy  railroad,  constructed  with  a 
double  track  and  leading  from  the  port 
of  South  Amboy,  in  a southwesterly 
direction,  across  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
a distance  of  sixty  miles,  to  Camden, 
on  the  easterly  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
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opposite  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
passage  from  New  York  to  Amboy  is 
made  by  steamboat  navigation,  a dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  through  an 
inland  passage,  which  separates  Staten 
Island  from  the  shore  of  New  Jersey. 
The  passage  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia is  made  in  five  and  a half  hours. 

The  other  line  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  just  described.  It  is  of  about 
the  same  length  and  leads  from  the  ferry 
opposite  the  city  of  New  York,  through 
the  city  of  Newark  and  the  towns  of 
Brunswick  and  Trenton,  directly  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  This  line  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  railroads,  united 
in  one  line  : one  extending  from  the 
ferry  to  New  Brunswick,  the  second 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Trenton,  and 
the  third  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia. 
The  second  of  these  roads  is  not  yet 
finished  ; the  other  two  are  in  full  oper- 
ation. This  route  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  passing  through  the  principal 
cities  of  New  Jersey,  while  the  other 
passes  directly  through  a very  barren 
and  desolate  region.  In  continuing  the 
Atlantic  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore, there  will  also  soon  be  a choice 
of  several  routes.  That  which  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  traveled  is  the 
Newcastle  & Frenchtown  railroad,  which 
extends  only  across  the  peninsula  from 
the  Delaware  river  to  Chesapeake  bay, 
a distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  serves 
as  a connecting  link  of  a chain  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  by  which  the  rest  of 
the  passage  is  made  from  Philadelphia 
to  Baltimore.  The  distance  by  the 
course  of  the  steamboat  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Newcastle  is  thirty-five  miles, 


and  that  from  Frenchtown  to  Baltimore 
nearly  double,  making  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
time  usually  occupied  in  making  the 
passage  is  from  ten  to  eleven  hours,  that 
part  of  it  made  by  the  railroad  occu- 
pying onehour.  Another  distinct  route, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  yet 
unfinished,  but  a great  part  of  it  nearly 
ready  to  be  put  in  operation,  consists 
of  three  railroads,  the  first  leading  from 
Philadelphia  to  Wilmington,  in  Dela- 
ware, the  second  leading  from  Wilming- 
ton, by  the  way  of  Elkton,  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  and  the  third  from 
Port  Deposit,  on  this  river,  to  Baltimore, 
the  whole  distance  being  one  hundred 
miles.  A part  of  this  road,  extending 
from  Wilmington  to  Elkton,  a distance 
of  seventeen  miles,  has  been  quite 
recently  opened.  The  work  on  the 
other  portions  of  the  road  is  far  ad-  - 
vanced,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will 
be  opened  early  in  the  present  summer. 
When  the  whole  is  completed,  the  pas- 
sage upon  it,  between  the  two  cities, 
will  be  performed  in  about  six  hours. 
Still  another  route  has  been  projected, 
pursuing  the  Columbia  road  from  Phil- 
adelphia, a distance  of  forty-five  miles, 
and  diverging  thence  by  a new  railroad 
from  Coatsville,  by  Oxford,  to  Point 
Deposit,  and  proceeding  thence  to  Bal- 
timore by  the  route  above  mentioned. 
This  route  is  less  direct  than  that  last 
described,  and  the  distance  thereon  will 
be  a hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

From  Baltimore,  the  Atlantic  line 
extends  to  Washington,  a distance  of 
thirty-eight  miles.  This  road  consists. 
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of  a double  track,  and  is  identical  for  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  with  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  railroad.  It  is  usually 
traveled  in  about  two  hours  and  a half. 
Thus  the  whole  distance  from  Boston 
io  Washington  is  traveled,  nearly  in  a 
direct  course,  either  by  railroad  cars  or 
by  steam  navigation  ; and  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  distance  from  New  York 
to  Washington  may  be  traveled  by 
railroads,  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
hours.  From  Washington,  the  Atlantic 
line  of  railroad  extends  in  a southerly 
direction  through  the  state  of  Virginia. 
From  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
Potomac  runs  for  about  forty-five  miles, 
in  nearly  a direct  southerly  course,  to 
Potomac  creek.  This  part  of  the  river 
is  well  adapted  to  steam  navigation? 
and  on  this  part  of  the  line  no  railroad 
has  yet  been  commenced.  A charter 
has  been  granted  for  a railroad  from  the 
city  of  Washington,  passing  through 
Alexandria,  to  Fredericksburgh,  with 
the  right  of  making  a branch  to  War- 
renton.  Books  have  been  opened  for 
subscriptions  to  the  stock,  but  the  com- 
pany is  not  yet  organized.  From  Fred- 
ericksburgh  to  Richmond,  the  railroad  is 
already  built  and  in  successful  operation. 
It  is  sixty-one  miles  in  length,  and  is 
traversed  daily  by  passenger-cars,  carry- 
ing the  mail,  in  something  less  than  four 
hours.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  this 
road  from  Fredericksburgh  to  Potomac 
creek,  a distance  of  seven  miles,  unless 
the  Fredericksburgh  & Washington  road 
is  immediately  prosecuted,  in  which 
case  the  extension  will  be  rendered 
unnecessary.  In  proceeding  south- 


wardly from  Richmond  to  Petersburgh, 
the  railroad  line  is  not  yet  completed. 
A company  is  formed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a road,  the  distance  being  about 
twenty  miles,  and  the  work  is  con- 
siderably advanced.  The  want  of  this 
part  of  the  line  is  less  felt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  steamboat  navigation 
between  these  two  places,  by  the  cir- 
cuitous channel  of  the  James  and 
Appomattox  rivers.  The  completion  of 
the  railroad  on  this  part  of  the  route 
will  materially  shorten  the  line  of 
travel.  Between  Petersburgh  and  the 
Roanoke  the  railroad  is  already  com- 
pleted. This  is  one  of  the  first,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  finest,  railroads  in  the 
country.  It  is  fifty-nine  miles  in  length, 
and  it  forms  a channel  for  the  transport 
of  the  produce  of  the  rich  Valley  of  the 
Roanoke  to  a market  at  Petersburgh. 
It  is  regularly  traversed  by  locomotive- 
engines,  and  the  mail  is  daily  transported 
upon  it.  Besides  the  route  just  de- 
scribed, passing  through  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Richmond  to  the 
Roanoke,  and  terminating  near  the 
northern  border  of  North  Carolina, 
there  is  another,  called  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  Norfolk  route.  It  is  proposed 
to  construct  a railroad  which  shall 
diverge  from  the  Wilmington  & Susque 
hanna  road  near  Elkton,  and  after 
proceeding  in  a southerly  course,  and 
nearly  in  a right  line,  over  a very  level 
country,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Maryland,  to  Princess  Ann,  terminate 
at  Tangier  sound,  near  the  southern 
border  of  the  state.  The  length  of 
this  railroad  will  be  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles.  To  continue  the  line  of 
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communication  from  Tangier  sound  to 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  a line  of  steamboats,  to 
run  daily,  a distance  of  eighty-five 
miles.  At  Portsmouth,  a railroad  is 
already  constructed,  leading  thence 
westwardly  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke 
river,  near  the  termination  of  the 
Petersburgh  road,  a distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles.  On  this  road  a train  of  cars 
runs  daily,  receiving  passengers  who 
leave  Halifax  by  stage-coaches  in  the 
morning,  and  conveying  them  to 
Portsmouth  before  dinner,  where  they 
embark  in  the  steamboats,  which  now 
run  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
By  means  of  this  route,  Norfolk  shares 
with  Petersburgh  in  the  trade  of  the 
Roanoke  valley,  and,  should  the  project 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  railroad  be  carried 
into  effect,  this  city  will  be  placed  on 
the  shortest  line  of  communication 
along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  Roanoke  river  terminates  the 
Atlantic  line  now  in  operation,  but  it  is  in 
a fair  way  to  be  soon  extended  from 
this  point,  in  one  direction  to  the  centre, 
and  in  another  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  A com- 
pany is  formed  for  constructing  a rail- 
road from  the  termination  of  the  Peters- 
burgh & Roanoke  railroad  at  Weldon,  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  from  Halifax,  to 
Raleigh,  a distance  of  eighty  miles.  The 
road  is  laid  out  and  the  work  upon  it  is  in 
active  progress.  Another  company  is 
formed,  called  the  Wilmington  &:  Raleigh 
Railroad  company,  by  whom  a railroad 
is  laid  out  and  the  work  upon  it  begun, 
leading  from  Halifax,  on  the  Roanoke, 
in  a southerly  direction,  one  hundred 


and  sixty  miles,  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  state,  to  Wilmington.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  branches  leading 
from  this  road  to  the  Raleigh  & Fayette- 
ville, and  also  a branch  to  Newburn  and 
Beaufort.  From  Wilmington  it  is  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  line  of  travel,  by 
steam  navigation,  to  Charleston,  a dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
There  are  also  projects  for  extending 
the  line  of  railroad  from  Raleigh  to 
Charleston,  a distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  or  to  Columbia,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  thence 
to  Augusta,  in  Georgia  ; but  they  have 
not  yet  assumed  such  a shape  as  to 
authorize  any  confident  expectation 
that  they  will  soon  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

“ We  proceed,”  continues  the  Review 
writer,  “ to  notice  the  principal  rail- 
roads included  in  the  second  class,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  such  as 
form  lines  of  communication  from  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  western  states.  The  first 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
lines  begins  at  the  city  of  Boston, 
passes  westerly,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  to 
West  Stockbridge,  and  thence  through 
the  greatest  length  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  by  the  way  of  Albany  and  Utica, 
to  Buffalo,  the  principal  port  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  thence,  by  the  southeasterly 
shore  of  the  lake,  to  the  town  of  Erie,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  whole  length  being 
about  six  hundred  miles.  This  exten- 
sive line  will  consist  of  no  less  than 
eleven  distinct  works,  constructed  by 
that  number  of  independent  companies, 
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each  with  the  right  of  entire  control 
over  its  own  portion  of  the  line,  but  so 
connected  with  one  another  that  the 
same  engines  and  cars  may  run,  if  oc- 
casion should  require  it,  from  one 
extremity  of  the  line  to  the  other  with 
the  single  interruption  of  a ferry  at 
Albany.  Of  the  eleven  portions  of  the 
line,  three  are  already  completed  and 
in  full  operation,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  parts  of  the 
route.  Three  others,  embracing  the 
remainder  of  the  difficult  parts  of  the 
work,  are  in  progress,  the  whole  capital 
deemed  necessary  being  secured,  and 
portions  of  the  work  under  contract. 
The  five  remaining  companies,  having 
in  charge  parts  of  the  line  between 
Utica  and  Erie,  are  either  recently 
organized,  or  are  now  engaged  in 
completing  the  subscriptions  to  their 
stock.  The  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense at  which  this  western  part  of  the 
line  may  be  built,  and  the  entire  success 
of  the  Utica  road,  leave  no  doubt  that 
this  remaining  portion,  at  least  as  far  as 
Buffalo,  will  be  completed  at  no  remote 
period.  The  several  works  which  com- 
pose this  line  are,  first,  the  Boston  & 
Worcester  railroad,  which  leads  from 
a convenient  point  on  the  harbor  of 
Boston  to  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Worcester,  a distance  of  forty-four 
miles.  It  consists,  at  present,  of  a 
single  track,  but  it  is  of  sufficient  width 
for  another  track  whenever  it  shall  be 
found  necessary.  It  is  built  of  the 
edge-rail,  weighing  forty  pounds  to 
a yard,  supported  by  cast-iron  chairs  on 
cross-sleepers  of  cedar,  which  rest  on  a 
bed  of  stone  rubble.  Although  it  passes 


through  a hilly  country,  crossing  the 
principal  streams  between  Boston  and 
Worcester,  with  the  heights  of  land  which 
lie  between  them,  and  reaches  an  ele- 
vation, at  Worcester,  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
it  has  no  ascents  greater  than  thirty  feet 
in  a mile,  and  has  little  curvature,  ex- 
cept in  the  city  of  Boston,  near  its 
terminus,  of  less  radius  than  two 
thousand  feet.  The  cost  of  this  road, 
including  the  extensive  buildings  and 
depots  in  Boston  and  Worcester  and 
the  intermediate  towns,  with  a liberal 
supply  of  locomotive-engines  and  cars, 
was  a million  and  a half  dollars. 
The  time  usually  occupied  in  making 
the  passage  from  Boston  to  Worcester 
is  three  hours,  including  the  time  lost 
in  stopping  at  ten  intermediate  places 
for  receiving  and  discharging  passen- 
gers. It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  passage  may  easily  be 
made  in  two  and  a half  hours  by  a 
slight  increase  of  speed  and  by  cur- 
tailing the  periods  of  stopping ; but  a 
regard  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  passengers  has  led  us  to  the 
adoption  of  the  rate  of  traveling  above 
mentioned,  viz.,  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
including  the  time  lost  in  stopping  once 
in  every  four  miles.  It  is  also  found  by 
experience  on  this  road,  as  well  as  on 
the  Providence  and  Lowell  railroads, 
that  twenty  miles  an  hour,  without  in- 
cluding stops,  is  a safe  rate  of  traveling, 
agreeable  in  its  effect  on  passengers 
and  easily  maintained  by  the  engines  in 
use  on  all  these  roads.  A much  swifter 
rate  is  practicable,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  a regard  for  the  safety  of 
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the  passengers.  From  these  facts  it 
may  be  assumed  that  on  a long  line  of 
well-constructed  railroads,  on  which  the 
long  travel  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
maintenance  of  passenger  ^trains  run- 
ning through  the  line,  without  frequent 
stops  for  the  accommodation  of  the  way 
travel,  the  usual  speed  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  or  at 
least  a hundred  miles  in  six  hours. 
At  this  rate  the  passage  will  be  made 
from  Boston  to  Albany  in  twelve  hours, 
and  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  or  Niagara, 
in  thirty  hours,  or  two  days,  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  traveling  by  daylight  only. 

The  second  link  in  this  chain  of  com- 
munication is  the  Western  railroad, 
extending  from  Worcester,  through 
Springfield,  to  the  line  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  at  West  Stockbridge.  For 
the  construction  of  this  road  an  incor- 
porated company  is  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  one  million  is  subscribed  by  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.'  The  conditions 
of  this  subscription  are  that  assess- 
ments shall  be  paid  on  stock  belonging 
to  the  state,  in  the  same  proportion 
that  they  are  levied  on  that  belonging 
to  individuals,  and  three  of  the  nine 
directors  are  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. Three  assessments,  amounting 
to  $450,000,  have  been  paid.  A part  of 
the  road,  extending  twenty  miles  west 
from  Worcester,  across  the  highlands, 
which  have  been  denominated  the  back- 
bone of  the  state,  has  been  put  under 
contract  for  thegrading  and  the  masonry. 
It  is  understood  that  some  parts  of  the 
line,  in  crossing  the  highlands,  will  be 
formed  with  an  inclination  of  forty  feet 


in  a mile.  The  rest  of  the  line,  along 
the  Valley  of  the  Chicopee  river  to  a 
point  near  Springfield,  is  comparatively 
easy  of  construction,  and  will  be  formed 
on  a gradual  and  almost  uniform  descent. 
This  part  of  the  route  is  in  readiness  to 
be  put  under  contract,  and  it  is  presumed 
the  work  will  be  in  progress  throughout 
the  line  early  in  the  present  season. 
The  length  of  the  line  from  Worcester 
to  Springfield  is  fifty-four  miles,  and 
from  Boston  to  Springfield  ninety-eight 
miles.  Investigations  and  surveys  have 
been  industriously  prosecuted  on  various 
routes  from  Springfield  to  West  Stock- 
bridge,  preparatory  to  an  early  location 
of  that  part  of  the  line.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  route  being  yet  undeter- 
mined, it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
will  be  the  precise  length  of  the  line, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  at  not  far  from 
sixty-two  miles.  For  the  same  reason 
no  precise  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
whole  road  can  as  yet  be  made  ; but  as 
a greater  part  of  the  line  will  follow  the 
channels  of  the  two  principal  streams, 
and  as  the  whole  line  will  probably 
conform  more  nearly  with  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground  than  the  Boston 
& Worcester  road,  on  which  there  is 
much  deep  excavation,  frequently 
through  rocks,  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  the  cost  will  be  less  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length  than  that  of  the 
latter  road.  It  will  also  be  exempt  from 
the  high  charges  for  land  and  damages, 
to  which  the  latter  was  subjected  in  and 
near  the  metropolis.  From  these  con- 
siderations, it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
amount  of  capital  already  secured  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
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The  third  link  in  the  chain  consists 
of  the  Albany  & West  Stockbridge  rail- 
road. This  is  already  in  progress  by  a 
company  formed  at  Albany,  under  a 
charter  from  the  legislature  of  New 
York.  It  has  a capital  of  $650,000,  of 
which  $250,000  are  subscribed  by  the 
city  of  Albany  in  its  corporate  capacity. 
This  fact  shows  the  deep  interest  which 
the  citizens  of  that  town  take  in  the 
opening  of  this  new  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  county  of  Berkshire, 
and  with  the  whole  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  New  England  states.  The 
business  transactions  now  carried  on 
between  the  county  of  Berkshire  and 
the  ports  of  the  Hudson  river  are 
very  extensive,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  they  will  be  much  in- 
creased by  the  facilities  which  this  work 
will  afford.  In  reliance  upon  the  extent 
of  this  business,  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Hudson  have  also  undertaken  the 
construction  of  a railroad  leading 
directly  from  that  city  to  West  Stock- 
bridge,  and  to  be  united  with  the  West- 
ern railroad,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Albany  road.  These  two  roads  will 
thus  give  to  the  travel  and  trade  from 
Massachusetts  a double  outlet  to  the 
Hudson  river.  The  directors  of  the 
Albany  road,  after  a thorough  examina- 
tion of  a number  of  routes,  one  of  which 
followed  for  some  miles  the  course  of 
the  Hudson  road,  finally  selected  one 
leading  through  New  Lebanon,  which 
reaches  Greenbush,  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  city 
of  Albany,  in  a distance  of  forty-one 
miles  and  three-quarters.  This  route 
has  no  descent  or  ascent  greater  than 


forty  feet  in  a mile,  and  no  curve  of  less 
radius  than  two  thousand  feet.  This 
distance,  added  to  the  probable  length 
of  the  two  roads  in  Massachusetts,  will 
make  the  whole  distance  from  Boston 
to  Albany  about  two  hundred  miles. 

The  next  section  of  the  line,  in  pro- 
ceeding westward  from  Albany,  con- 
sists of  the  Hudson  & Mohawk  railroad, 
which  terminates  at  Schenectady,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles.  This  road 
was  built  several  years  since,  with  two 
tracks,  at  a cost  of  $1,100,000,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $70,000  a mile.  The 
greater  part  of  the  road  is  made  either 
level  or  with  planes  of  moderate  incli- 
nation. It  has,  however,  two  planes, 
one  near  Albany  of  a thousand  yards  in 
length,  and  one  near  Schenectady  of 
near  seven  hundred  yards,  each  of  which 
inclines  from  a level  at  the  rate  of  one- 
eighteenth,  and  each  requiring  a station- 
ary steam-engine  to  enable  the  trains  to 
traverse  them.  These  twoinclined  planes 
subject  the  company  to  an  extra  ex- 
pense of  twelve  thousand  dollars  a year. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  expense  of 
this  road  and  these  disadvantages  of 
location,  it  is  a productive  property  to 
the  proprietors,  though,  on  account  of 
its  heavy  cost,  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
anticipations  of  its  projectors.  The 
next  section,  extending  from  Schenec- 
tady to  Utica,  a distance  of  seventy- 
seven  miles,  was  opened  on  the  first  of 
August  last,  under  more  flattering  au- 
spices. It  was  built  with  a single  track 
in  a comparatively  short  period  of  time, 
and  at  a cost,  including  eight  locomo- 
tive-engines, and  embracing  a heavy 
expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  land 
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and  for  damages  to  a turnpike  company, 
not  exceeding  a million  and  a half  of 
dollars,  or  about  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a mile.  On  the  celebration  of  the 
opening  above  alluded  to,  four  hundred 
gentlemen  left  Albany  in  eighteen  cars, 
drawn  by  two  locomotives,  and,  after 
passing  over  the  Mohawk  road  and 
stopping  occasionally  along  the  Utica 
road  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
its  friends,  reached  Utica  for  dinner. 
After  dinner  they  returned  to  Schenec- 
tady in  less  than  four  hours,  and, 
deducting  the  aggregate  of  the  stops,  in 
three  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes, 
being  a rate  of  twenty-three  miles  an 
hour.  They  then  proceeded  to  Albany, 
where  they  arrived  about  sunset,  having 
completed  a journey  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  miles  within  the* day,  and 
devoted  some  hours  to  the  festivities  of 
the  occasion.  From  the  date  of  the 
opening  two  trains  of  cars,  drawn  by 
locomotives,  have  left  each  end  of  the 
road  daily,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  at  noon.  The  receipts  within  the 
two  months  from  the  opening  amounted 
to  an  average  of  near  twelve  hundred 
dollars  daily.  This  was  from  the  fare 
of  passengers  only,  the  company  being 
forbidden  by  their  charter  to  carry 
freight,  except  in  winter,  lest  it  should 
detract  from  the  income  of  the  Erie 
canal,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  and  is 
the  property  of  the  state.  The  next 
section  of  the  line  runs  from  Utica  to 
Syracuse,  a distance  of  fifty-four  miles. 
A company  has  been  formed  for  the 
construction  of  this  road  with  a capital 
of  $800,000  ; but  we  do  not  learn 
whether  they  have  made  any  progress 


in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
route  is  entirely  level,  the  canal  between 
the  two  towns  being  constructed  without 
a single  lock.  A company  is  also 
formed,  with  a capital  of  $650,000,  to 
construct  a railroad  from  Utica  to  Os- 
wego, a port  from  which  steamboats 
regularly  take  their  departure  from  the 
principal  ports  on  the  lake,  and  from 
which  there  is  a continued  navigation, 
through  the  Welland  canal,  to  Lake 
Erie  and  the  upper  lakes.  The  next 
succeeding  section  of  the  great  western 
line  extends  from  Syracuse  to  Auburn, 
a distance  of  twenty-six  miles.  The 
maximum  of  inclination  is  thirty  feet  in 
a mile,  and  there  is  no  curvature  of  less 
radius  than  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The 
construction  of  this  road  was  some  time 
since  commenced  by  a company  with  a 
capital  of  $400,000,  more  than  half  of 
which  has  been  already  expended  on 
the  work.  The  rails  are  contracted  for, 
to  be  delivered  in  May  next,  by  which 
time  it  is  anticipated  the  grading  and 
masonry  of  the  road  will  be  completed. 
The  eighth  section  of  the  line  extends 
from  Auburn,  by  way  of  Geneva  and 
Canandaigua,  a circuitous  course  to 
Rochester,  a distance  of  seventy  miles. 
The  cost  of  this  road  is  estimated  by 
the  engineer  at  $820,000,  if  built  with  a 
single  track,  and  $1,013,000  if  with  a 
double  track.  The  stock  of  the  com- 
pany is  taken  up  to  the  amount  of 
$1,200,000,  and  they  have  a right  by 
their  charter  to  increase  it  to $2,000,000. 
The  two  next  sections  extend  from 
Rochester  to  Attica  and  from  Attica  to 
Buffalo.  Companies  are  organized  for 
the  construction  of  these  two  roads,  but 
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their  progress  hitherto  is  limited  to  the 
making  of  surveys.  The  route  is  not 
difficult  or  expensive.  On  the  Attica 
and  Buffalo  section  the  greatest  inclina- 
tion will  be  thirty-five  feet  in  a mile.  A 
company  is  formed  for  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  Erie, 
with  a capital  of  $650,000,  the  whole  of 
which  is  subscribed. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  ex- 
plains the  reviewer,  in  the  description 
of  this  line  of  railroads  on  account  of 
the  effect  it  is  destined  to  have  on  the 
interests  of  the  east  and  west.  It  opens 
a channel  by  which  the  currents  of 
moving  population  and  the  tide  of  com- 
merce may  flow  backward  and  forward 
between  the  manufacturing  states  of  the 
east  and  the  agricultural  regions  of  the 
west,  in  place  of  a mountain  barrier 
which  has  hitherto  turned  the  course  of 
both  towards  the  Atlantic.  It  is  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  benefits  which  must 
result  from  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  each 
extremity  must  be  of  the  most  striking 
character.  Whether  we  regard  it  as 
merely  opening  new  sources  of  wealth, 
or  as  extending  the  means  of  social 
intercourse  and  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  union  between  distant  states,  we 
cannot  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon 
its  advantages.  Some  of  the  other  lines 
of  communication  promise  similar  re- 
sults to  the  tracts  of  country  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  But  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  dispatch  them  with 
a more  cursory  notice. 

The  next  line  of  railroad  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  western  states  is  the 
New  York  & Erie  railroad.  This  road 
will  commence  at  Tappan,  on  the  west- 


ern shore  of  the  Hudson  river,  twenty- 
four  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and,  after  running  northwesterly  and 
westerly  within  the  state  of  New  York, 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  a distance  of 
near  five  hundred  miles,  it  will  terminate 
at  Dunkirk,  a port  on  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  road  will  cost  six 
millions  of  dollars.  A capital  of  $if- 
800,000  has  been  subscribed  by  indi- 
viduals, and  the  legislature  of  New  York 
has  agreed  to  make  a loan  of  $3,000,000, 
certain  portions  of  which  are  to  be 
advanced  on  the  completion  of  specified 
portions  of  the  road,  the  last  million  not 
to  be  paid  until  the  whole  road,  with  a 
double  track,  shall  be  completed. 
Books  are  open  to  increase  the  subscrip- 
tion of  capital  to  $3,000,000.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  advantages  which  will 
result  from  the  enterprise  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  real  estate  at  the  western 
termination  of  the  route  and  other  places 
west  of  the  Genesee  river,  large  dona- 
tions of  land  have  been  made  to  the 
company,  which  are  valued  at  one  or 
two  millions  of  dollars.  These  dona- 
tions have  enabled  the  company  to  offer 
to  those  who  now  are,  or  who  may  be- 
come, subscribers  to  the  stock,  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  until  the  year  1841,  on 
all  sums  which  shall  be  called  in  on 
their  respective  subscriptions,  up  to  that 
time,  to  be  provided  by  sales,  as  far  as 
maybe  necessary,  of  these  lands.  This 
offer  has  been  made  with  the  further 
proviso,  that  the  residue  of  the  lands 
which  shall  be  unsold  in  1841  shall  be 
divided  among  the  holders,  at  that  time, 
of  the  three  millions  of  stock.  It  is 
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anticipated  that  by  that  time  the  work 
will  be  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of 
an  income  being  derived  from  the  road 
itself.  This  is  a magnificent  project, 
which  must  be  productive  of  important 
results,  in  increasing  the  business  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  in  giving  a new 
accessible  frontier,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  state,  and  thereby  produc- 
ing a vast  accumulation  of  valuable 
property  within  its  limits.  Should  it 
far  exceed  the  estimate  which  has  been 
made  of  the  cost,  these  advantages  will 
fully  justify  the  expenditure. 

On  proceeding  southwardly  to  Phila- 
delphia, we  meet  a third  projected  sys- 
tem of  western  railroads  leading  from 
that  city  to  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake 
Erie.  There  are  already  completed  and 
in  full  operation  in  Pennsylvania  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  of  canal 
and  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad  ; a 
part  of  which  is  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  the  rest  the  property  of  in- 
corporated companies.  There  are  in 
the  process  of  construction  three  hun- 
dred and  five  miles  of  canal  and  four 
hundred  miles  of  railroad,  and  there  are 
besides  many  works  projected  of  both 
descriptions  which  are  not  yet  com- 
menced. Among  the  works  completed 
is  a line  consisting  partly  of  railroad 
and  partly  of  canal,  belonging  to  the 
state,  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh. This  line  of  works,  though  of 
great  utility,  does  not  admit  of  that  ra- 
pidity of  communication  which  is  found 
desirable,  and  which  is  afforded  by  a 
continued  line  of  railroads.  The  public 
attention  has,  therefore,  been  lately 
directed  to  the  importance  of  a con- 


tinued railroad  leading  not  only  to  the 
Ohio  river  at  Pittsburgh,  but  to  Lake 
Erie.  No  definite  route,  however,  has 
yet  been  designated  for  this  road,  and 
no  plan  is  matured  for  the  construction 
of  it  in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  proposed 
that  it  shall  consist  in  part  of  some  of 
the  works  already  constructed.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Columbia  rail- 
road, which  extends  from  Philadelphia 
to  Columbia,  a distance  of  eighty  miles, 
and  is  constructed  with  a double  track. 
A branch  diverging  from  this  road  at 
Lancaster  and  extending  to  Harrisburg, 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  state,  is 
nearly  finished.  A bill  is  now  before 
the  legislature  for  authorizing  a further 
extension  of  this  line  from  Harrisburg 
to  Sunbury,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make 
a still  further  extension  from  Sunbury  to 
Williamsport.  A convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  counties  of  the  state  was 
lately  held  in  Northumberland,  which 
recommended  an  application  to  the 
legislature  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
company,  with  adequate  capital,  to 
construct  a railroad  from  Lake  Erie,  by 
way  of  Williamsport,  to  Sunbury,  thus 
completing  the  line  to  Philadelphia. 
Various  other  measures  have  been 
adopted  which  show  a strong  direction 
of  the  public  mind  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  main  object  in  the  manner 
which  shall  be  found,  on  investigation, 
to  be  the  best.  Some  of  the  projects 
recommended  tend  towards  the  town  of 
Erie,  as  the  point  of  western  termina- 
tion, and  others  toward  Cleveland,  in 
Ohio,  by  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  Beaver. 
It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  infer  that,  consid- 
ering the  ample  means  for  the  attain- 
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ment  of  this  object  possessed  by  the 
people  of  this  great  state  and  the  stim- 
ulus which  their  patriotism  is  likely  to 
receive  from  witnessing  the  continued 
progress  of  the  New  York  & Erie  road, 
on  their  northern  border,  and  tending 
to  divert  a portion  of  the  business  of 
the  west  from  their  own  capital,  these 
projects  will  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
unexecuted.  The  mineral  treasures  of 
the  state  are  alone  sufficient,  in  many 
places,  to  support  these  works  as  mere 
local  improvements  for  rendering  the 
mines  accessible.  In  this  respect  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
possess  a decided  advantage  over  those 
of  New  England. 

The  next  line  of  railroad  leading 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  waters 
of  the  west,  is  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
railroad.  This  may  be  considered  the 
pioneer  railroad  of  the  country.  It  was 
not  only  the  first  which  attempted  to 
traverse  the  Allegheny,  but  it  was  the 
first  railroad  of  any  magnitude  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  met  with  im- 
pediments to  the  attainment  of  its  main 
object,  the  crossing  of  the  mountains, 
of  a most  vexatious  and  embarrassing 
character,  from  coming  in  conflict  with 
a rival  improvement,  the  Chesapeake 
& Ohio  canal,  which  had  preoccupied 
the  only  channel  through  which  it  could 
pass.  These  impediments  are  at  length 
removed,  by  an  adjustment  by  which 
both  works  will  pass,  side  by  side, 
through  the  same  channel,  at  a con- 
siderable increased  cost  to  the  railroad. 
In  the  Meantime  the  directors  of  the 
road  have  learned  much  from  their  own 
experience,  as  well  as  from  other  sources, 


respecting  the  best  methods  of  laying 
out,  constructing  and  managing  a work 
of  this  description.  From  this  experi- 
ence, and  from  improvements  made  by 
their  officers,  the  country  has  derived 
great  benefits.  They  can  now  proceed 
in  the  extension  of  their  road  towards 
the  east  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
they  could  have  done  six  or  eight  years 
ago.  Several  points  in  the  science  of 
railroads,  which  were  then  either  un- 
known or  not  generally  admitted,  are 
now  considered  as  settled  axioms. 
Such  are  the  following:  Slight  devia- 

tions from  a level,  in  the  surface  of  the 
road,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  serious 
defects,  as  they  form  an  advantage,  in 
many  situations,  in  the  draining  of  the 
road,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
slight  evil  arising  from  the  inequality  of 
the  draft,  required  on  the  ascending  and 
the  level  or  descending  portions  of  the 
road.  Short  curves  are  defects  of  a 
more  serious  nature  than  they  were 
esteemed  by  the  engineers  who  laid  out 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  and 
even  a slight  degree  of  curvature,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  felt  in  the  motion 
of  the  train,  tends  to  increase  the  wear 
of  wheels  and  axles.  Much  steeper 
inclinations  can  be  advantageously  trav- 
ersed by  locomotive  power  than  was 
formerly  thought  practicable.  This  fact 
has  been  satisfactorily  established  by 
experiments  made  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad,  and  by  experience  else- 
where. It  results  from  this  discovery, 
that  inclined  planes,  with  stationary 
power,  may  be  dispensed  with  on  many 
routes,  where  formerly  they  would  have 
been  deemed  indispensable ; yet,  the 
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limit  to  which  this  principle  may  be 
carried  remains  to  be  tested  by  experi- 
ence. Locomotive-engines  are  found 
to  be  so  decidedly  superior  as  a motive 
power  for  the  transport  of  either  freight 
or  passengers,  that  the  use  of  horses 
may  be  entirely  superseded  by  them  on 
all  works  of  any  magnitude.  They  are 
cheaper,  less  hazardous,  more  man- 
ageable and  injure  the  wood  less.  The 
iron  edge-rail  resting  on  cross-sleepers 
is  preferable  to  the  flat  rail  laid  on  a 
continuous  support  of  either  iron  or 
wood.  These  and  certain  other  truths, 
which  could  be  learned  only  from  ex- 
perience, had  they  been  known  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio  railroad,  would  have  enabled 
the  enterprising  projectors  of  that  road 
to  make  a great  saving  in  some  of  their 
items  of  expenditure. 

The  Baltimore  & Ohio  road  is  com- 
pleted with  a double  track  from  Balti- 
more to  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  a branch 
to  Fredericktown,  at  a cost  of  $3,474,600. 
There  is,  beside,  a branch  diverging 
from  it,  at  a point  eight  miles  distant 
from  Baltimore,  to  Washington,  built  at 
an  additional  cost  of  $1,588,899.  This 
branch  last  year  produced  a net  income 
of  five  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  a fifth 
part  of  the  whole  receipts  from  passen- 
gers reserved  as  a bonus  to  the  state. 
From  Harper’s  Ferry  a railroad  has  been 
built,  by  an  independent  company,  ex- 
tending to  Winchester  in  Virginia.  This 
road  is  connected  with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad  by  a continuous  track  by 
means  of  a viaduct  across  the  Potomac 
river,  which  has  just  been  opened  for 
the  passage  of  locomotives  and  cars. 


Surveys  have  been  made  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Winchester  railroad  as 
far  as  Staunton,  which,  when  completed, 
will  form  a railroad  route  from  Baltimore 
of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  in 
length.  Surveys  have  been  industriously 
prosecuted,  within  the  last  two  years, 
for  the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  along  the  Valley  of  the  Potomac, 
in  conjunction  with  the  canal,  and  to 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
with  a view  of  continuing  them  thence 
to  both  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling.  The 
engineers  report  with  confidence  that 
the  mountains  between  Cumberland  and 
the  western  waters  can  be  passed,  with- 
out the  use  of  stationary  power,  by  loco- 
motive-engines and  their  trains.  The 
company  has  attained,  by  virtue  of  acts 
of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  and  of 
the  city  council  of  Baltimore,  subscrip- 
tions to  their  stock  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  on  account  of 
the  state,  and  an  equal  amount  on  ac- 
count of  the  city.  With  these  liberal 
additions  to  their  capital  stock,  and  with 
such  aid  as  maybe  anticipated  from  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ample 
means  will  be  provided  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  enterprise.  No  definite 
location  of  the  route  has  been  made,  and 
consequently  neither  its  length  has  been 
ascertained,  nor  its  cost  accurately  esti- 
mated. The  completion  of  the  road  is 
a very  important  end  to  be  attained,  not 
only  to  the  individual  stockholders,  but 
to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  state  ; 
for  they  are  deeply]  interested  in  the 
income  of  the  road,  and  in  the  effects 
it  is  expected  to  produce  on  the  business 
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of  the  city  and  state.  The  work,  as  it 
is  at  present  situated,  is  but  an  insignifi- 
cant fragment  of  the  whole,  and  it  must 
remain,  until  finished,  comparatively 
unproductive.  Unlike  the  first  western 
line  heretofore  described,  it  passes 
through  no  dense  population  which  can 
give  it  an  adequate  support,  independ- 
ently of  that  on  which  it  will  ultimately 
rest — the  traffic  and  population  of  the 
western  country. 

Another  trans-Alleghanic  railroad  is 
projected  in  Virginia.  It  has  two  ter- 
minations on  the  Atlantic,  one  at  Rich- 
mond and  the  other  at  Norfolk.  From 
these  two  lines  proceed,  one  toward  the 
sources  of  the  James  river,  by  way  of 
Farmville  and  Lynchburgh,  and  the 
other  by  the  Valley  of  the  Roanoke. 
The  last-named  branch  is  to  consist  of 
the  Portsmouth  & Roanoke  railroad, 
already  described,  the  Greenville  & 
Roanoke  railroad,  extending  to  Danville, 
a distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  miles,  and  the  Danville  & Junction 
railroad  to  Evansham,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  miles  in  length.  At 
some  point  between  Danville  &:  Evans- 
ham the  two  lines  will  probably  unite, 
and  will  proceed  to  near  the  source  of 
the  Holston  river,  and,  pursuing  the 
channel  of  this  stream  to  near  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  state,  will  pass 
into  Tennessee,  and  terminate  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Tennessee  river. 
From  Lynchburgh,  across  the  Blue 
ridge,  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  the 
ridge  between  New  river  and  the 
Holston,  two  surveys  have  been  made, 
by  direction  of  the  Lynchburgh  & Ten- 
nessee Railroad  company,  and  the  cost 


is  estimated  at  $14,000  a mile.  A sur- 
vey of  the  other  route  has  been  made, 
and  the  cost  of  the  two  roads,  from  the 
termination  of  the  Portsmouth  & Ro- 
anoke road  to  Evansham,  is  estimated 
at  $5,254,000.  Both  routes  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  engineers  practicable 
for  locomotive-engines.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  has  granted  to  the 
James  River  & Roanoke  company  the 
right  to  construct  a railroad  from 
Richmond  to  Lynchburgh,  and  that 
company  has  voted  to  construct  it  as 
soon  as  the  Ljnchburgh  & Tennessee 
railroad  shall  have  been  commenced, 
and  has  instructed  the  directors,  in  that 
event,  to  open  books  of  subscription 
for  the  necessary  stock.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Lynchburgh  & Tennessee 
will  unite,  near  its  southwestern  ter- 
mination, with  the  Charleston  & Cincin- 
nati railroad,  and  thus  enable  the  state 
of  Virginia  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
that  great  work.  It  is  proposed,  also, 
that  it  shall  unite  with  the  line  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  inter- 
ruption by  the  muscle  shoals,  extends  to 
the  Mississippi.  To  supply  the  chasm 
in  the  line  of  communication  occasioned 
by  the  interruption  of  navigation  at 
these  shoals,  a railroad  was  constructed 
and  put  in  operation,  two  years  ago,  by 
a company  formed  under  a charter  from 
the  legislature  of  Alabama.  This  was 
the  first  railroad,  with  the  exception 
of  one  near  New  Orleans,  in  the  west- 
ern states.  It  extends  from  Tuscumbia, 
a port  situated  below  the  muscle  shoals, 
to  Courtland,  and  thence  to  Decatur, 
at  a part  of  the  river  above  the  shoals, 
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the  length  of  the  road  being  forty  three 
miles.  A project  has  been  discussed 
in  Tennessee,  and  countenanced  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  held  at  Nash- 
ville, for  establishing  a central  railroad, 
leading  through  the  state  from  the  Vir- 
ginia line  to  the  Mississippi  river  ; but 
no  definite  measures  have  been  taken 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  In  a similar 
spirit  of  local  patriotism,  and  with  an 
ardent  desire  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  their  state,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  have  projected  a line  of  rail- 
roads, to  be  connected  with  the  roads 
from  Edenton  and  Beaufort,  from  Wil- 
mington, and  from  Halifax  and  Raleigh, 
at  Fayetteville,  and  to  proceed  thence 
in  a northwesterly  direction,  by  the 
Yadkin  river,  to  unite  with  the  Charles- 
ton & Cincinnati  road  near  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  state.  All  these 
roads  are  projected  by  private  com- 


panies, incorporated  by  the  state.  By 
a late  act  of  the  legislature,  the  chief 
part  of  the  surplus  of  United  States 
revenue  which  falls  to  that  state  is 
appropriated  to  a fund  for  internal  im- 
provements, and  the  commissioners  of 
the  fund  are  instructed  to  subscribe  to 
the  stock  of  these  companies  to  the 
amount  of  two-fifths  of  their  respective 
capitals,  provided  the  other  three  fifths 
shall  be  subscribed  by  responsible  per- 
sons ; no  payment  to  be  made  on  the 
part  of  the  state  until  a quarter  part 
of  the  stock  subscribed  by  individuals 
shall  have  been  paid  in.  In  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  state  the  face  of  the 
country  is  remarkably  adapted  to  the 
favorable  location  of  the  respective 
routes,  and  for  the  cheap  grading  of  the 
roads.  In  the  northwest  the  route  has 
not  been  fully  surveyed. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 


[To  be  continued .] 


THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA, 
HOMER  RAMSDELL. 


The  labors  of  Homer  Ramsdell  in  con- 
nection with  the  Erie  railroad  as  a long- 
time director  and  as  president,  and  with 
other  forms  of  transportation  of  eastern 
New  York,  and  the  impress  he  has 
made  upon  the  business  and  other  inter- 
ests of  Newburgh— his  chosen  home 
— mark  him  as  one  of  the  active  forces 
of  the  age,  and  grant  him,  in  these  days 
of  after-life,  the  pleasant  thought  that 
he  has  been  one  of  the  world’s  useful 


men,  and  that  his  labors  have  been  of  a 
character  that  will  live  after  him.  These 
many  achievements  need  not  have  been 
unexpected  by  the  generation  in  which 
he  commenced  his  labors,  for  he  re- 
ceived, by  the  gift  of  nature,  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  calculated 
to  win  success  of  life,  having  descended 
from  one  of  the  best  pioneer  families  of 
New  England.  He  was  born  in  Warren, 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  on 
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August  12,  1810,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Ruth  (Stockbridge)  Ramsdell,  who  were 
both  natives  of  Hanover,  Massachusetts. 
The  son  was  educated  at  Monson, 
Hampden  county,  of  the  same  state,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  academic  course,  in 
1827,  went  to  New  York,  and  in  1832 
entered  into  business  under  the  firm 
of  Ramsdell  & Brown.  In  1835 
married  Miss  Frances  E.  L.  Powell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Powell  of 
Newburgh,  New  York,  and  in  1840  he 
removed  to  that  place,  where,  four  years 
later,  he  became  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Thomas  Powell  & Co.,*  of  which  his 
father-in-law,  a most  sagacious,  far- 
seeing  and  energetic  man  of  business, 
was  the  head. 

Thenceforth,  partly  through  the  pres- 
tige and  the  pushing,  active  qualities  of 
Mr.  Powell,  and  largely  by  reason  of  his 
own  native  ability,  indomitable  will 
and  the  advantage  derived  from  eight 
years  of  mercantile  experience  in 
the  metropolis,  he  was  one  of  the 
busy  men  of  that  busy  place,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  mercantile  and  for- 
warding business  of  eastern  New  York, 
He  was  the  active  member  of  the  firm, 
the  earnest  supporter  of  Mr.  Powell  in 

*The  following  extract  from  the  ‘ History  of  Orange 
County,  New  York,'  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  enterprises  with  which  Mr. 
Ramsdell  then  became  connected  : “ The  success- 

ful experiments  of  Fulton  in  steam  navigation  gave  a 
decided  impetus  to  the  carrying  trade,  which  was  an 
important  part  of  Mr.  Powell’s  business.  About 
1834  he  built  the  Highlander , one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  rapid  steamers  of  the  day.  In  1846  the 
Thomas  Powell,  a steamer  celebrated  for  remarkable 
speed,  was  built.  The  business  of  freighting  was, 
however,  soon  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  barges, 
and  of  these  the  firm  bui}t  several. 


all  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
Newburgh  and  the  development  of  its 
financial  and  commercial  interests,  and 
in  later  years  the  originator  of  many 
measures  that  have  been  productive  of 
great  public  good.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Powell  in  1856,  Mr.  Ramsdell  con- 
tinued the  active  enterprises  in  which 
they  had  both  been  interested,  and  ex- 
tended them  or  widened  their  scope  as 
opportunity  offered,  or  as  his  great 
financial  and  executive  genius  could 
open  a way  to  new  results. 

A brief  recapitulation  of  his  most 
prominent  labors  of  a public  or  semi- 
public character  may  be  given.  In 
1845  Newburgh,  from  a condition  al- 
ready prosperous,  and  promising  even 
greater  advances  in  the  future,  was 
threatened  with  immediate  and  perhaps 
permanent  ruin  by  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  & Erie  railroad  to  Goshen, 
two  years  before.  At  this  time  the 
company  had  defaulted  in  the  payment 
of  interest  to  the  state  upon  a three 
million  dollar  loan,  and  a sale  un- 
der foreclosure  appeared  inevitable. 
The  company  appealed  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  relief.  A bill  for  that  purpose, 
with  conditions — one  of  which  was  the 
construction  of  a branch  road  to  New- 
burgh — was  accordingly  presented  ; 
but  those  in  opposition  to  the  measure 
outnumbered  its  friends,  and  for  a time 
the  Erie  and  all  the  ambitions  clustered 
about  it  and  hopes  dependent  upon  it 
seemed  destined  to  defeat. 

At  this  point,  Newburgh,  with  the  dual 
purpose  of  regaining  its  lost  importance 
and  of  securing  this  needed  outlet  for 
southern  New  York,  came  gallantly  to 
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the  rescue,  and  enlisted  her  best  men 
in  the  Erie’s  interest,  and  by  her 
influence  and  the  votes  of  her  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature,  saved  the 
bill.  Mr.  Ramsdell,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and 
most  earnest  friends  of  this  movement, 
and  because  of  his  commanding  influ- 
ence in  this  connection,  his  successful 
labors  in  securing  large  subscriptions 
to  the  capital  stock,  and  his  efficient 
aid  in  the  re-organization  of  the  com- 
pany, he  was,  in  1845,  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  & Erie  board  of 
directors ; and  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  interval,  continued  in  that  impor- 
tant relation  until  1884,  and  he  is  now 
(1889)  the  only  survivor  of  those  with 
whom  he  .first  served  during  the  early 
period  of  active  building,  the  others 
who  have  passed  away  being  Benj.  Lo- 
der,  Cornelius  Smith,  president ; Henry 
Sheldon,  Shepard  Knapp,  Charles  M. 
Leup,  Daniel  S.  Miller,  William  B.  Skid- 
more, Samuel  Marsh,  Theodore  Dehon, 
Henry  Suydam,  Marshall  O.  Roberts, 
John  J.  Phelps,  William  E.  Dodge, 
Thomas  J.  Townsend,  Thomas  W.  Gale 
and  Norman  White.  His  practical 
judgment  and  deep  foresight  were 
freely  given  to  the  use  of  the  great  line 
through  his  connection  therewith  ; and 
many  specific  points  might  be  named 
where  mistakes  could  have  been  avoided 
and  better  means  employed,  had  his 
advice  been  followed.  For  instance, 
when,  in  1847,  the  question  of  the 
change  of  the  gauge  of  the  Erie  from  six 
feet  to  four  feet  and  eight  and  one-half 
inches  was  discussed,  Mr.  Ramsdell  ad- 
vocated the  narrow  gauge.  The  road  was 
7 


then  in  operation  only  between  Pier- 
mont  and  Otisville,  a distance  of  sixty- 
one  miles,  and  had  a limited  equip- 
ment of  rolling  stock,  while  construc- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive 
part  of  the  road — that  between  Otisville 
and  Binghampton — was  then  in  prog- 
ress. The  heavy  penalty  of  failure 
was  before  them  should  they  not  reach 
favorable  results  by  the  adoption  of  the 
new  gauge,  when  the  broad  gauge  had 
the  precedent  of  successful  use  in  En- 
gland j the  board  therefore  decided  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  latter,  the  vote  be- 
ing unanimous  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Ramsdell  and  Henry  Suydam,  jr. , who 
voted  for  the  narrow.  The  change 
could  then  have  been  made  in  that  por- 
tion already  built  for  about  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  and  a saving  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  made  on  the 
construction  of  the  unfinished  portion, 
but  when  ultimately  made,  thirty  years 
later,  the  change  cost  about  seven  mill- 
ion dollars. 

Under  its  reorganized  form  the  com- 
pany succeeded  in  carrying  out  its  pur- 
poses and  opening  the  road  to  Dunkirk 
and  to  Newburgh  (by  the  Newburgh 
branch)  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1851, 
but  this  work  was  only  accomplished 
by  herculean  efforts  and  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  expedients,  the  enumeration  of 
which  would  be  tedious.  The  directors 
found  it  desirable  to  aid  the  company 
with  both  individual  capital  and  credit 
in  times  of  extreme  necessity.  They 
passed  frequently  over  the  line,  encour- 
aging the  contractors,  and  bolstered  the 
market  value  of  the  securities  by  pur- 
chasing largely  of  them  at  public  sale, 
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etc.,  and  Mr.  Ramsdell,  being  regarded 
as  especially  interested  in  the  Newburgh 
branch,  had  a double  duty  imposed  upon 
him  during  the  whole  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  Mr.  Ramsdell 
was  elected  president  of  the  company 
and  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the 
discharge  of  the  great  responsibilities 
thus  laid  upon  him.  A difficulty  in  the 
location  and  management  of  the  road 
had  been  caused  by  an  undue  state 
pride,  which  had  led  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  in  granting  the  charter  of 
the  road,  to  locate  and  limit  its  termini 
to  points  within  the  state — -Piermont  in 
the  east,  and  Dunkirk  in  the  west.  It 
thus  encountered  at  its  origin,  every 
winter,  an  embargo  which  threatened  to 
defeat  the  object  of  its  construction, 
and  forced  a direct  connection  with  the 
city  of  New  York,  by  a divergence  at 
Suffern’s,  and  thence  through  New 
Jersey.  When  Mr.  Ramsdell  assumed 
the  administration  of  the  corporation, 
this  connection,  then  just  made,  was  im- 
perfect in  all  respects,  and  without 
terminal  facilities.  With  a rare  sagac 
ity,  he  sought  relief  for  his  company  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Long  Dock  prop- 
erty, substantially  the  property  now 
owned  by  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  Railroad  company,  viz.:  the 
lands  pierced  by  the  Bergin  tunnel,  the 
river  front  at  Pavonia,  and  the  inter- 
mediate lands  connecting  them,  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  miles  through 
Jersey  City.  At  the  sitting  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  in  1856,  Mr.  Rams- 
dell procured  the  passage  of  an  act  in- 
corporating the  Long  Dock  company, 
to  which  he  conveyed  the  property,  and 


also  obtained  another  act  authorizing 
the  Erie  Railroad  company  to  purchase 
and  hold  lands  in  New  Jersey,  and  to 
finish  and  complete  the  Paterson  & 
Hudson  River  railroad.  “ In  this  way,” 
we  are  told  by  an  authority  competent 
to  speak,  “ a legislative  mistake  was 
overcome,  and  this  great  National  thor- 
oughfare was  extended  into  the  business 
center  of  the  great  metropolis,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  terminal  facili- 
ties equal  to  its  then  extended  and  rap- 
idly increasing  necessities.” 

The  presidency  of  the  road  was  re- 
signed by  Mr.  Ramsdell  in  July,  1857, 
which  occasion  was  seized  upon  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  formally  express 
their  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  above 
described  operations.  In  a letter  to 
him  expressive  of  their  personal  esteem 
and  regret  at  his  departure,  they  said  : 
“We  desire  particularly  to  tender  the 
thanks  of  the  board  for  that  crowning 
service  of  your  administration,  your 
original  conception  and  judicious  pur- 
chase of  the  Long  Dock  property,  which 
project,  when  fully  completed  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Erie  railroad,  will  consti 
tute  an  unbroken  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  - immense  granaries 
of  the  productive  west  and  the  markets 
of  this  great  metropolis*  and  Europe,  so 
that  while  one  end  of  pur  road  termi- 
nates at  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west, 
the  other  end  shall  discharge  and  re- 
ceive its  freights  and  passengers  at  the 
wharf  or  shipping  at  Jthe  port  of  New 
York,  an  advantage  of  location,  produc- 
tiveness and  economy  which  is  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  railroads, and 
as  long  as  New  York  continues  the  great 
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commercial  center  and  distributing 
point  for  the  commerce  of  this  country, 
the  Erie  railroad  must  be  the  great 
channel  of  its  western  transportation.” 

Another  idea  originated  by  Mr. 
Ramsdell  was  the  construction,  some 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  ago,  of  the 
Hawley  branch  of  the  Erie,  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  roads  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  company  and  theErie 
road,  by  which  means  the  coal  beds  of 
Pennsylvania  found  their  way  to 
market  and  gave  a new  portion  of 
business  to  the  great  line.  Mr.  Rams- 
dell was  also  active  and  influential  in 
promoting  the  construction  of  the  New- 
burgh & New  York  (Short-Cut)  railroad, 
between  Vail’s  Gate  on  the  New- 
burgh branch  and  Arden  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Erie — a valuable  contributor 
to  the  business  and  convenience  of 
Newburgh.  The  record  of  Mr.  Rams- 
dell’s  railroad  work  cannot  be  com- 
pleted without  mention  of  the  fact  that 
he  acted  as  receiver  of  the  Erie  road  in 
1876,  during  Mr.  Jewett’s  absence  in 
Europe,  and  that  in  all  that  troubled 
period  he  was  a staunch  friend  of  the 
road  and  of  the  public’s  best  interests, 
regardless  of  whom  might  assail. 

In  1868-69  the  company  found  itself 
in  urgent  need  of  more  cars,  to  supply 
which  a company  was  formed,  accompa- 
nied by  a liberal  mileage  contract,  guar- 
anteeing a fixed  and  generous  dividend, 
to  the  stock  of  which  Mr.  Ramsdell  was 
invited  to  subscribe.  This  raised  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  a director 
dealing  with  himself,  and  upon  reflection 
he  proposed  to  furnish  his  quota  of  the 
number  of  cars  required,  “ In  Trust,” 


their  cost  to  be  reimbursed  in  forty 
equal  quarterly  payments,  with  interest, 
the  cars  to  be  used  and  maintained  by 
the  company  but  to  be  owned  by  him 
until  paid  for,  when  they  would  belong 
to  the  company.  Accordingly  he  placed 
upon  the  road  fifty  merchandise  cars  at 
a cost  of  forty  thousand  dollars  (war 
prices  then  prevailing).  Ten  years  later 
an  equally  urgent  need  was  felt  for  an 
increased  supply  of  rolling  stock,  when 
the  basis  thus  established  was  found 
convenient  for  the  creation  of  a series  of 
“ Car  Trusts,”  covering  a period  of  five 
years,  under  which  the  want  was  sup- 
plied at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $10,485,- 
100,*  and  Mr.  Ramsdell  was  chosen 
chairman  of  these  trusts,  the  plan  of 
which  he  had  originated. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  conferred  a benefit  upon 
the  people  of  his  home  and  the  sur- 
rounding region  by  his  sagacity  and 
foresight  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  Newburgh  & Midland 
railroad.  Ever  since  the  introduction 
of  railroads  in  New  York  state  a con- 
nection with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego, 
and  the  Hudson  river  at  Newburgh,  had 
been  strongly  desired  by  the  citizens  of 
the  latter  place,  but  formidable  obsta- 
cles long  deferred  the  hope.  In  the 
construction  of  the  New  York  & Mid- 
land railroad  a solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties seemed  for  the  time  to  have  been 

* The  total  of  cars  thus  furnished  may  be  given  in 
detail,  as  follows  : 10,024  box  freight-cars,  2,550 

gondola  coal- cars,  4,050  20-ton  coal-cars,  300  grain - 
cars,  450  butter-  and  cheese-cars,  500  flat-cars,  500 
stock-cars,  1,000  drop  gondola-cars,  200  refrigerator- 
cars,  20  passenger  coaches,  30  passenger  locomo- 
tives, 40  consolidation  locomotives,  all  costing  $10.- 
485,100. 
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reached,  in  the  location  of  that  road  at 
Middletown,  within  twenty-seven  miles  of 
the  Hudson.  In  October,  1869,  a meet- 
ing was  called  at  Newburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  the  long-cherished 
scheme,  and  it  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Newburgh  & Midland  Rail- 
road company,  to  build  a line  between 
Newburgh  and  Middletown.  The  work 
was  too  formidable  to  be  undertaken  by 
individual  subscription  and  the  town- 
bonding system  was  resorted  to,  the 
city’s  aid  being  asked  to  the  extent  of 
half  a million  of  dollars.  Subscriptions 
of  capital  stock  were  made  and  consent 
to  bond  the  town  was  sought,  every  tax- 
payer upon  the  roll  being  visited.  As 
the  scheme  developed  it  was  found  that 
the  management  did  not  intend  to  take 
advantage  of  the  general  trend  of  the 
elevations  west  of  the  Hudson  (from 
northeast  to  southwest),  by  which  access 
could  be  had  to  the  river  by  natural 
and  inexpensive  lines  of  approach,  but 
to  carry  the  road  over  the  highest 
ground,  entailing  heavy  grades  and  a 
cost  four  times  greater  than  the  sum  for 
which  it  was  proposed  to  bond  the  city. 
The  road,  too,  was  to  terminate  a mile 
from  the  river  and  at  an  elevation  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
tide-water,  so  that  when  completed  an 
approach  to  the  river  would  still  have 
to  be  provided.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Ramsdell,  although  one  of 
the  largest  subscribers  to  the  capital 
stock,  withheld  his  consent  to  the  bond- 
ing of  the  city,  which  frustrated  that 
measure,  and,  believing  that  the  cost  of 
the  work  as  proposed  would  be  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  corporation  to  encoun- 


ter, united  with  two  or  three  other  tax- 
payers to  ascertain  the  legality  of  the 
measure.  A suit  was  commenced  be- 
fore the  county  court,  and  upon  full  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  that  signa- 
tures representing  partnerships  and 
estates  not  legally  competent  in  the 
matter  had  been  made  use  of,  and  that 
without  these  the  amount  of  property 
represented  was  insufficient  to  authorize 
the  measure  of  bonding,  and  it  was  so 
decided  by  the  court.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  supreme  court  and  the 
decision  was  there  confirmed,  and  thus 
an  evil  was  averted  which  threatened 
the  city  with  whose  interests  those  of 
Mr.Ramsdell  are  indissolubly  connected. 

When  the  West  Shore  (N.  Y.,  W.  S. 
& B.  railroad)  company  was  organized, 
in  1881,  and  located  its  line  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  it  obtained 
from  the  city  of  Newburgh  the  privilege 
of  building  and  operating  its  road  “in, 
upon,  through  and  across  Front  street 
and  the  other  streets  of  the  city.”  The 
people  of  this  fair  and  goodly  town  were 
only  protected  from  what  would  have 
been  a grievous  imposition  by  Mr.  Rams- 
dell’s  ready  recognition  of  a menace  to 
the  interests  of  the  town  and  his  prompt 
action  in  thwarting  it.  It  was  naturally 
proposed  to  locate  the  track  along 
Front  street,  which  was  in  itself  not 
radically  objected  to,  but  when  it  was 
realized  that  the  company  proposed 
not  simply  to  make  an  economical  use 
of  the  street  but  to  monopolize  it,  a 
very  reasonable  antagonism  to  the  plan 
was  aroused.  Extensive  structures  line 
this  thoroughfare,  and  large  business 
interests  are  located  there  which  the 
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building  and  operating  of  this  railroad, 
as  proposed,  would  irreparably  injure  if 
not  totally  destroy,  and  even  the  heaviest 
land  damages  that  could  be  hoped  for 
could  not  be  expected  to  make  good  the 
damage  to  the  city’s  business  and  gen- 
eral inconvenience  that  would  from  the 
nature  of  things  ensue.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  property  on  the  east  or 
river  side  of  this  street  was  either  owned 
or  represented  by  Mr.  Ramsdell,  and 
here  were  concentrated  his  large  busi- 
ness interests — warehouses,  wharves  and 
piers,  ferry-slips,  hotels  and  other  valu- 
able structures,  embracing  a large  part 
of  his  estate — and  in  addition  to  his  own 
he  represented,  by  appointment,  the 
interests  of  the  Erie  company.  In  op- 
position to  the  proposed  location,  re- 
monstrances were  of  no  effect  and  the 
only  alternative  was  litigation.  Conse- 
quently proceedings,  such  as  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  general  railroad  act  of 
the  state,  were  resorted  to  and  a suit 
commenced.  Engineers  were  employed 
to  establish  another  line,  and  notwith- 
standing what  were  considered  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles,  made  greater 
by  the  limit  of  fifteen  days  allowed  for 
the  work,  it  was  performed,  and  sub- 
stantially the  present  location  was  made, 
which  the  West  Shore  company  adopted 
without  further  litigation.  Thus  the 
city  was  saved  from  a serious  marring 
feature  and  its  most  important  interests 
were  spared. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  increased  prog- 
ress in  transportation,  in  1886  Mr. 
Ramsdell  found  it  necessary  to  return 
to  the  use  of  steam  in  the  forwarding 
business,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 


over  forty  years,  and  placed  upon  the 
route  between  Newburgh  and  New  York 
two  lines  of  fast  steamers,  constituting 
a morning  and  evening  express  line 
from  that  city,  affording  to  the  public 
express  freight  accommodations  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  water  or  railroad 
line  in  the  country.  Two  of  these  boats 
were  built  expressly  for  the  line  and 
modeled  for  speed  and  carrying  capac- 
ity. One  of  them,  the  steel  propeller 
Homer  Ramsdell , was  built  entirely  in 
Newburgh,  and  affords  a fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  capabilities  of  the  builders 
and  artisans  of  that  place. 

“ Mr.  Ramsdell’s  undertakings  have 
ever  been  characterized  throughout 
by  a spirit  of  enterprise  and  accom- 
modation to  the  public,  of  which  his 
maintenance  and  management  of  the 
excellent  ferry  between  Newburgh  and 
Fishkill*  and  his  spacious  covered 
wharves  and  commodious  warehouses 
are  an  example.  every  public 

enterprise  his  financial  ability  and 
talents  have  been  the  leading  factors, 
while  even  those  of  his  works  of  a more 
private  character  have  been  such  as,  ne- 
cessitating the  employment  of  labor  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  consequent  distribu- 
tion of  capital,  have  tended  to  promote 
business  interests  generally  and  thus 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. He  is  intimately  identified 
with  the  various  local  institutions  of 
Newburgh,  and  is  a prompt  contributor 
to  the  progressive  and  elevating  move- 
ments of  his  day.  He  sees  from  afar 
results  to  be  attained  only  by  a long 

*Of  which  the  staunch  iron  boats,  also  built  in 
Newburgh, run  uninterruptedly  throughout  thewinter. 
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train  of  operations,  and  combining  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving the  practical  relations  of  things, 
with  a skillful  use  of  the  means  at  his 
command,  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  certain  public  questions  to  a 
successful  issue  and  in  converting  what 
threatened  disaster  to  the  community 
into  a means  of  renewed  prosperity.”* 
As  an  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the 
city  of  his  home,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  his  early  life  he  filled  a num- 
ber of  local  offices,  although  having 
no  desire  for  public  place  and  abso- 
lutely refusing,  at  various  times,  to  al- 
low his  name  to  be  connected  in  any 
way  with  places  of  important  official 
trust.  In  politics  he  was  originally  a 
Whig,  but  upon  the  dissolution  of  that 
party,  became  a Democrat.  He  is  a 

*Ruttenber’s  ‘History  of  Orange  County.’  p.  352. 


close  observer  of  state  and  National 
events,  and  takes  a deep  and  patriotic 
interest  therein.  His  religious  affilia- 
tion is  with  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
the  precepts  of  his  faith  have  had  a 
modest  but  ever  sturdy  exemplification 
in  his  character  and  daily  action. 

Homer  Ramsdell  is  one  of  those  men 
of  whom  it  can  be  said  : He  has  grown 

old  gracefully  and  with  dignity.  While 
closely  approaching  four-score — “ full  of 
years,  full  of  riches,  full  of  honors  ” — he 
is  still  hale,  healthful,  genial,  in  the  pos- 
session of  unusual  mental  faculties,  and 
while  not  compelled  to  do  so,  he  has  in  a 
measure  retired  from  those  intense  ac- 
tivities which  characterized  his  career, 
and  entered  upon  that  serene  and  satis- 
fying rest  which  seems  the  appropriate 
reward  of  long  labors  zealously  and 
honorably  fulfilled. 
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THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF 

To  write  a history  of  the  “ Bench  and 
Bar  ” of  a city  that  is  little  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  old,  to  describe  the 
career  and  discuss  the  events  in  the  lives 
of  men  still  actively  engaged  in  their  pro- 
fessional work,  places  one  in  a disadvan- 
tageous and  still  advantageous  position. 
No  one  is  so  nearly  perfect  but  that  he 
contains  some  evil,  and  no  one  can  be  so 
depraved  but  that  he  has  some  good  in 
him. 

In  a review  of  the  living,  one  is  limited 
to  a detail  of  the  better  side  of  life.  But 
if  a man  has  done  none  but  evil  deeds, 
they  ought  not  to  be  recorded  to  perpet- 
uate his  memory,  and  if  he  has  done  any 
good  deeds, 'he  should  be  remembered  for 
them  and  not,  while  living,  be  reproached 
for  his  faults,  or  when  dead  have  his 
memory  blackened  by  a review  of  his 
errors.  There  is  the  one  preeminent 
advantage  in  writing  of  the  living,  in  that 
you  get  from  men’s  own  mouths  what 
they  themselves  say,  and  hear  them  de- 
scribe deeds  which  they  have  performed 
and  events  in  which  they  have  partici- 
pated. 

Kansas  was  organized  as  a territory 
May  30,  1854,  and  admitted  as  a state 
January  29,  1861.  What  is  now  Col- 
orado was  a part  of  the  territory  of 
Kansas,  and  upon  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas as  a state,  the  territory  of  Colorado 
was  formed,  February  26,  1861.  The 
land  on  which  the  city  of  Denver  now 
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lies  is  a part  of  the  tract  embraced  in  the 
Jeffersonian  purchase.  The  first  visita- 
tion to  this  territory  of  any  civilized  race 
was  an  expedition  led  by  Vasquez 
Coronado  in  1540-42.  From  this  time 
we  find  little,  if  any,  record  of  any- 
thing  until  Captain  Pike  visited  here  in 
1806,  after  whom  our  leading  peak  is 
named.  Public  interest  in  this  country 
was  first  aroused  by  a report  of  his 
explorations  by  General  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, in  1843. 

The  first  settlements  that  amounted 
to  anything  were  made  in  1858,  and  on 
November  22,  1858,  the  city  of  Denver 
was  organized.  By  April,  1859,  Denver 
contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses, 
and,  using  the  language  of  a paper  is- 
sued in  that  month:  “Many  of  the 
buildings  are  good,  substantial  houses, 
with  one  hotel  one  and  one-half  stories 
high.  We  have  two  good  saloons  and 
a large  bakery  nearly  completed,  with 
a regular  butcher.”  From  this  stage  of 
crudeness,  by  rapid  strides,  Denver  has 
advanced  to  its  present  magnificent 
proportions. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  1858 
brought  people  here  in  large  crowds. 
The  increase  in  the  population  was  so 
rapid  that  organization  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society  by  the  better  class  was 
a necessity,  in  order  to  keep  restrained, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  desperado  and 
border-ruffian  element,  which  always 
seems  to  appear  as  a forerunner  in  the 
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settlement  of  any  new  country — a class 
outlawed  in  their  own  homes,  drifting 
out  to  steal  and  plunder  everything 
within  their  reach,  without  intending  to 
become  permanent  settlers,  hence  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  the  community  as  a 
social  body.  This  necessity  was  so 
great  that  even  when  the  caravans 
(“  prairie  schooners,”  as  they  were 
called)  crossed  the  plains,  coming  out 
from  the  Missouri  river,  a strict  disci- 
pline was  inaugurated,  each  body  being 
under  the  surveillance  and  rule  of  a 
leader  chosen,  whose  word  was  law  and 
had  to  be  obeyed. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  the  desire  for  some 
government  to  protect  the  respectable 
and  decent  element  against  the  des- 
perado class  was  so  great,  that  there 
was  held  a dual  election : first,  to 

choose  a delegate  to  congress  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  admission  as  a 
territory  ; for  this  purpose  H.  J.  Gra- 
ham was  chosen;  the  other  election 
was  to  choose  a representative  to  the 
Kansas  legislature,  in  order  to  obtain 
admission  and  recognition  as  Arapahoe 
county,  Kansas.  A.  J.  Smith  was 
elected  representative.  Graham  failed 
in  his  mission  at  Washington.  Smith 
was  admitted  at  Topeka  and  the  or- 
ganization of  Arapahoe  county  followed. 
Governor  Denver  appointed  S.  H. 
Waggener  as  probate  judge  and  “ Chief- 
Justice”  Hyatt  as  magistrate.  He  was 
called  chief-justice  because  he  would 
not  tolerate  any  appeals  from  his  de- 
cision. Edward  Wyncoop  was  made 
sheriff.  The  double  election  was  for 
the  more  certainly  securing  some  per- 
manent government.  The  first  desire 


was  to  be  admitted  as  a territory,  but 
in  the  event  of  this  failing,  as  it  did,  the 
people  desired  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Kansas  authorities,  which  was  accom- 
plished. Although  Kansas  had  thus 
acknowledged  the  new  county  and  sent 
out  officials  to  take  control,  it  was 
totally  inadequate  to  answer  the  needs 
of  the  people.  In  order  to  effectively 
govern  the  bad  element  which  consti- 
tuted a large  part  of  the  population,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  some  strong 
and  efficient  government  must  be  putin 
power,  and  for  this  purpose  there  was 
organized  “ The  People’s  Courts  ” in 
Denver,  which  were  kept  up  for  two 
years.  The  Kansas  code  was  unavail- 
ing in  restraining  the  outlaw  and  des- 
perado class.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  revive  the  old 
Mosaic  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a tooth,  which  was  rigidly 
adhered  to,  and  by  this  method,  in  due 
time,  the  community  was  ridden  in  a 
degree  of  the  social  outcasts.  The 
teachings  of  Blackstone,  Kent  and 
other  eminent  text  writers  were  re- 
spected and  followed  so  long  as  their 
doctrines  answered  the  purpose,  but  if, 
upon  occasion,  the  body  of  the  people 
desired  to  be  ridden  of  any  man,  or  of 
anything  obnoxious  to  the  community, 
the  great  principles  of  these  writers 
were  ignored,  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  became  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

H.  P.  Bennet,  afterwards  a delegate 
to  congress,  A.  Sagendorf  and  A.  C. 
Hunt  started  the  movement  for  the 
people’s  courts.  They  succeeded  in 
interesting  enough  people  to  aid  them 
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in  their  project  until  they  had  a crowd 
large  enough  to  organize  a public  meet- 
ing. The  outcome  of  this  was  an  elec- 
tion, at  which  Major  Downing  and 
Nelson  Sargent  were  elected  judges  of 
the  people’s  court,  who  sat  together. 
There  happened  to  be  in  camp  a copy 
of  the  ‘Iowa  Statutes;’  these  were 
followed.  They  were  taken  from  the 
extensive  law  library  of  Judge  Bennet, 
who,  because  of  the  size  of  his  library, 
was  regarded  as  the  legal  oracle  of  the 
country,  he  having  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collection,  viz.,  four- 
teen volumes.  One  remarkable  inci- 
dent in  this  organization  of  the  people’s 
court  was  that  the  judges  were  em- 
powered to  levy  and  collect  a tax  to 
defray  their  expenses. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  there  was  held 
a constitutional  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  a constitution  for  the 
state  of  Jefferson  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.  This  was  defeated  by  a 
popular  vote  in  September.  Later  in 
the  year  another  convention  met  to 
organize  a territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  organized  a provisional 
government  for  the  territory  of  Jefferson. 
Under  this  an  election  was  held  ancLR. 
W.  Steele  made  governor  ; Lucien  W. 
Bliss,  secretary  ; C.  R.  Bissell,  auditor; 
G.  W.  Cook,  treasurer,  and  Samuel  Mc- 
Lean, attorney-general,  and  B.  D.  Wil- 
liams as  territorial  delegate  to  congress. 
But  in  order  to  be  perfectly  safe  in 
having  a proper  government,  another 
election  was  held  on  the  same  day  to 
choose  a full  set  of  county  officials  under 
Kansas  rule.  So  that  at  that  time  the 
people  had  a territorial  government, 


Kansas  county  government  and  the 
people’s  court. 

A history  of  the  bench  and  bar  of 
Denver  could  not  be  satisfactorily  writ- 
ten without  giving  some  account  of  the 
mountain  districts  in  the  north,  espe- 
cially of  Gilpin  county,  as  that  at  one 
time,  because  of  its  prominence  as  a 
mining  district,  was  spoken  of  as  “ the 
kingdom  of  Gilpin,”  and  the  balance  of 
the  territory  referred  to  as  “ the  county 
of  Colorado.”  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  attorneys  now  practicing  in 
Denver  first  opened  an  office  at  Cen- 
tral City,  in  Gilpin  county.  Notably 
among  these  are  Senator  Henry  M. 
Teller  and  his  brother  Willard  Teller, 
Hugh  Butler,  ex-Congressman  James 
B.  Belford,  Judge  E.  T.  Wells,  L.  C. 
Rockwell,  ex-Attorney-General  Alvin 
Marsh,  G.  B.  Reed  and  Harper  M.  Ora- 
hood  ; while  this  bar  has  acquired  from 
Georgetown  Edward  O.  Wolcott,  just 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate  to 
succeed  Senator  Bowen,  and  R.  S.  Mor- 
rison, the  author  of  several  valuable 
legal  works.  Of  all  these  a proper  sketch 
will  in  due  time  appear. 

In  the  opening  up  and  settlement  of 
a new  country  there  is  always  less  at- 
tention paid  to  the  technicalities  of  the 
law  than  in  old  and  established  states  ; 
a pioneer  element  always  believes  in 
dispensing  the  law  with  shortness  and 
dispatch.  Precedents  are  usually  ig- 
nored and  a rugged  sense  of  justice 
deals  out  the  law  in  accordance  with  the 
honest  intentions  of  sturdy  citizens  to 
rid  themselves  of  crime  and  wrong- 
doers. Certainly  in  this  line  Colorado 
has  a history  that  is  unique,  original 
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and  at  the  same  time  interesting,  in  the 
“ Miners’  Courts,”  which  were  estab- 
lished in  the  mountain  districts  before 
we  had  a territorial  organization.  It  is 
true  that  all  the  territory  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Kansas  ; but  this  seems 
to  have  been  ignored  entirely,  for  the 
miners  established  small  districts  of  a 
few  miles  square  and  organized  a crude 
but  complete  government  in  each. 
Every  district  had  its  constitution  and 
by-laws,  which  were  usually  preserved 
in  a copy-book  and  furnished  for  them 
all  they  needed  of  either  constitutional 
or  statutory  law.  Each  district  usually 
had  a president,  a secretary  and  re- 
corder, a judge  and  a sheriff. 

In  some  of  these  districts  lawyers 
seem  to  have  been  held  in  exceeding  ill 
repute,  for  in  the  constitutions  we  find 
three  sections  following  each  other  in 
sequence  : the  first  one  providing  for 
the  organization  of  a vigilance  commit- 
tee, the  second  one  prohibiting  all 
lawyers  from  practicing  in  the  district, 
and  the  third  one  being  a strict 
statute  of  limitations,  barring  all  claims 
contracted  outside  of  the  district. 
The  object  of  this  last  section  was 
to  prevent  eastern  creditors  from  mo- 
lesting the  residents  of  the  district  by  a 
suit  in  any  form  upon  debts  contracted 
in  the  east.  A vigilance  committee  was 
an  absolute  necessity  in  those  days,  to  rid 
the  community  of  a reckless  andcriminal 
class  that  always  infest  a frontier  settle- 
ment. From  these  clauses,  it  would 
seem  they  considered  horse-thieves,  law- 
yers and  eastern  creditors  as  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  community.  This 
law  was  not  found  in  all  the  districts, 


so  that  lawyers  had  a fair  showing  in 
many  of  them  ; but  even  in  these  an 
attorney  often  found  that  what  he 
supposed  to  be  good  and  substantial 
law  amounted  to  nothing  in  a miners’ 
court.  This  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  Senator 
Teller.  Teller  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant in  a case  and  filed  a demurrer  to 
the  plaintiff’s  complaint.  The  demurrer 
came  on  for  hearing  and  Teller  made, 
as  he  believed,  a most  able  and  exhaust- 
ive argument  upon  the  subject  for  two 
hours.  Upon  taking  his  seat  the  judge 
curtly  said  : “ Mr.  Teller,  I wish  you  to 
understand  that  no  demurrers  are  al- 
lowed in  this  court ; you  will  have  to 
file  an  answer.”  Teller  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  other  states, 
but  he  ignored  these,  being  a law  unto 
himself,  restrained  only  by  a copy-book 
constitution. 

The  system  of  trial  varied  in  differ- 
ent districts,  there  being  juries  of  from 
three  to  twelve  ; the  favorite  method  of 
obtaining  a jury  seems  to  have  been  by 
the  method  we  now  term  a “ struck  jury.” 
In  some  districts  the  jury  tried  both  law 
and  equity  cases,  and  their  verdict  and 
special  findings  constituted  a final  adju- 
dication, from  which  no  appeal  could 
be  taken  ; in  others  an  appeal  would  be 
allowed  to  the  president  of  the  district, 
whose  decision  would  be  final,  while  in 
others  still,  an  appeal  w^ould  lie  to  the 
body  of  the  people,  wrho  would  come 
together  on  notice,  hear  the  case  argued 
and  then  vote  ; if  the  body  were  too 
large  for  the  sheriff  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ayes  and  noes,  he  would  order 
all  voting  for  the  plaintiff  to  get  on  one 
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side  of  a line  and  those  voting  for 
the  defendant  on  the  other  ; the  vote 
of  the  majority  constituted  a final 
judgment  from  which  no  appeal  could 
be  taken.  These  suits  were  usually  in 
regard  to  titles  for  mining  claims,  and, 
upon  the  verdict,  the  rightful  owner 
would  be  put  in  actual  possession.  If, 
after  a verdict  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
a defeated  litigant  attempted  to  fur- 
ther interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
owner,  he  was  usually  dealt  with  in 
a summary  and  expeditious  manner  by 
a vigilance  committee.  The  decisions 
of  these  courts  were  respected.  In 
other  districts  an  appeal  would  lie 
from  the  miners’  court  to  the  “ Court  of 
Appeals,”  which  was  composed  of  the 
president  of  the  district,  sitting  as  pre- 
siding judge,  with  the  judge  of  the 
miners’  court  and  the  recorder  as 
associate  justices. 

Useless  litigation  was  not  encouraged, 
for  the  plaintiff  had  to  invariably  file 
a cost  bond,  and  if  either  party  wanted 
a jury  he  must  pay  the  fees  in  advance. 
Contempt  of  court  was  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  but  was  limited 
in  some  districts  to  ten  dollars  and  in 
others  placed  at  fifty  dollars.  In  some, 
a male  of  eighteen  was  entitled  to  vote 
as  a citizen  ; in  others,  white  males  of 
sixteen  were  allowed  the  privilege  ; while 
in  still  others,  property  owners  alone 
were  given  the  franchise.  Their  system 
of  granting  titles  to  mining  claims  was 
far  more  expeditious  than  the  present 
United  States  statutes  and  the  tedious 
delays  of  the  interior  department  at 
Washington.  A claimant  could  work 
one  day  in  ten  until  he  had  done  ten 


days’ work,  and  then[go  with  a creditable 
witness  before  the  president  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  would  give  him  a certificate 
of  ownership  to  the  claim,  which,  when 
countersigned  by  the  secretary,  con- 
stituted a fee  simple  title. 

The  criminal  laws  were  certainly 
novel,  and,  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  country,  seemingly  cruel 
and  harsh.  In  many  districts  the  pun- 
ishment for  each  and  every  crime  was 
left  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the 
jury  trying  the  case.  In  some,  larceny 
was  punished,  for  the  first  offence,  by 
thirty-nine  lashes  and  banishment,  and 
for  a second  offence  by  hanging.  Perjury 
was  a lighter  matter,  it  being  punished 
by  only  twenty-five  lashes.  Forgery 
was  a still  lighter  offence,  being  punish- 
able by  a fine  of  five  dollars  and  double 
the  amount  of  damages  sustained. 
Other  districts  punished  grand  larceny 
(any  amount  above  ten  dollars)  by  a 
fine  double  the  amount  stolen  and  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  lashes  on  the  bare 
back  and  banishment  from  the  district ; 
and,  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  any  fur- 
ther punishment  might  be  added  as  the 
jury  might  direct.  Larceny  cases  were 
very  few. 

There  were  many  amusing  and  even 
dramatic  incidents  in  the  course  of  the 
trials  in  the  miners’  courts,  some  of 
which  will  appear  later  on.  An  idea 
of  one  of  these  trials  may  be  given  by 
one  of  the  first  cases  in  which  Senator 
Teller  appeared,  which  was  a slander 
case,  the  action  being  brought  by  a 
woman  to  recover  civil  damages  against 
a man  who  had  boasted  upon  the  streets 
of  having  enjoyed  her  favors.  The 
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man  appeared  in  court  and  for  his  de- 
fence attempted  to  justify  by  proving 
the  truth  of  his  assertions.  Teller,  with 
H.  P.  A.  Smith  and  William  Kimmerley, 
represented  the  woman,  and  Doctor 
Rankin,  with  Remine  and  Thompson, 
appeared  for  the  defendant.  The  trial 
was  before  Judge  William  T.  Muir,  who 
presided  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  navy 
revolvers  strapped  round  his  waist, 
holding  court  in  a bar-room. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  which  took 
four  days,  the  defendant  attempted  to 
get  in  evidence  a letter  written  by  some 
outside  party,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  woman  was  disreputable.  The 
court  refused  to  allow  the  letter  to  be 
used.  Yet,  when  Dr.  Rankin  was  mak- 
ing his  closing  argument  before  the  jury, 
he  thought  he  would  read  the  letter  and 
get  its  contents  to  the  ears  of  the  jury 
despite  the  ruling  of  the  court,  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  the  letter  from  his 
pocket  and  opened  it  for  the  purpose  of 
reading,  the  judge  immediately  pulled 
one  of  his  navies  upon  Rankin,  and 
after  cocking  it  sharply  said,  “ You  can- 


not read  that  letter ; it  is  not  in  evi- 
dence.” Thereupon  Rankin  immedi- 
ately pulled  his  gun  upon  the  court,  and 
boldly  said,  “he  thought  he  would.” 
This  was  in  the  days  when  a pulling  of 
a gun  almost  invariably  meant  shooting 
and  death  to  someone,  so  the  crowd  in 
the  court-room  surged  out  into  the 
street  until  the  shooting  should  be  over. 
Keeping  out  for  a few  minutes  and 
hearing  no  firing,  the  crowd  returned, 
finding  the  judge  with  his  gun  still  upon 
Rankin,  and  the  sheriff  in  one  corner 
with  his  gun  leveled  at  Rankin,  and  a 
deputy  in  another  corner  with  his  gun 
upon  the  counsel.  In  the  language  of 
the  day,  Rankin  found  that  there  were 
three  with  “ a dead  drop  ” on  him,  and 
knew  he  was  beaten  ; so  upon  the  per- 
emptory order  of  the  court  to  put  the 
letter  in  his  pocket,  he  obeyed,  and  the 
jury  not  believing  in  a man  boasting 
upon  the  street  of  having  accomplished 
such  a purpose,  gave  a verdict  against 
the  defendant. 

Peter  Wikoff. 


[To  be  continued ’.] 


HON.  VINCENT  D.  MARKHAM. 


Sir  William  Camden,  author  of  ‘ Cam- 
den’s Britannia,’  said  : “ Mgrkham,  a 

village  near  Tufford,  Nottinghamshire, 
gave  name  to  a family  very  famous  for 
antiquity  and  valour.” 

Perhaps  the  earliest  member  to  distin- 
guish himself  was  Sir  John  de  Markham, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas 
from  the  twenty-ninth  of  Richard  II. 


to  the  ninth  of  Henry  IV.  (a.  d.  1390  to 
1408). 

His  descendant,  Robert  Markham, 
was  member  of ' parliament  for  Notting- 
hamshire, time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1559 
to  1603).  Other  members  that  may  be 
mentioned  were  Major  William  Markham, 
born  1686,  who  built  the  first  house  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia ; his  son,  Most 
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Reverend  William  Markham,  Prebendary 
of  Durham,  Dean  of  Rochester,  Dean 
of  Christ  church,  Bishop  of  Chester 
and  Archbishop  of  York,  all  within  the 
period  from  1759  to  1807.  He  was 
also  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  died  in  1807  and  is  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

John  Markham  was  admiral  of  the 
Royal  navy  and  member  of  parliament 
for  Portsmouth,  1796.  Colonel  David 
Markham  was  killed  at  St.  Domingo,  1795. 
Robert  V.  Markham  was  Archdeacon  of 
York  and  Rector  of  Bolton  Percy,  1797. 
Osborn  Markham  was  member  of  parlia- 
ment, 1806.  William  Markham  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Warren  Hastings  and 
resided  at  Benares,  India.  Colonel 
William  Thomas  Markham  of  Cuffroth 
Hall,  York,  and  Rev.  George  Markham, 
who  was  Dean  of  York  in  1763. 

THE  SURNAME  MARKHAM. 

Markham  consists  of  mark  and  hatne , 
the  old  Scotch  word  for  home.  It  was 
adopted  as  a surname  centuries  ago  by 
a religious  enthusiast  of  the  family,  who 
chose  to  name  his  lands  after  St.  Mark, 
the  Evangelist.  St.  Mark  is  the  prime 
patron  of  Venice.  “ Having  been  sup- 
posed,says  a classical  writer,  “ to  give 
almost  visible  protection  in  perils  by  fire 
and  flood,  the  republic  itself  and  its  terri- 
tory were  known  as  his  property  ; and  the 
special  emblem  of  the  state  was  that 
shape  among  the  cherubim  which  had 
been  appropriated  as  the  token  suited  to 
his  gospel,  namely,  the  Lion  with  Eagle's 
Wings  ; the  winged  lion  being  the  stamp 
on  the  coinage  of  the  great  merchant  city, 
Venice,  which  was  banker  to  half  the 


world.  A i?iarc  became  the  universal 
title  of  the  piece  of  money,  and  though 
long  disused  in  England,  it  has  left  traces 
of  its  value  in  the  legal  fee  of  six-and- 
eightpence.  A few  classically  inclined 
English  have  revised  the  ancient  name 
Marcus,  but  in  general  the  word  follows  the 
National  pronunciation,”  hence:  Mark- 

home  ” or  “ Markham.” 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  coat  of 
arms  borne  by  the  Markham  family  for 
many  generations  consists,  in  part,  of  an 
azure  shield,  the  chief  charged  with  a red 
demi-lion,  while  the  crest  is  the  Lion  of 
St.  Mark,  supporting  with  his  paws  a 
golden  harp.  Underneath  is  the  family 
motto  : “ Missis  et  audaxN 

THE  MARKHAMS  AS  COLONISTS. 

William  Markham,  cousin  of  William 
Penn,  came  over  with  the  Penn  colony  in 
1681-2.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  un- 
der Penn ; secretary  of  the  province  in 
1684  ; deputy-governor  of  Delaware  1693  i 
and  again  lieutenant-governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1695  t0  j699-  He  was  probably 
the  forerunner  of  the  family  to  this  coun- 
try. George  Markham,  the  grandfather 
of  Honorable  V.  D.  Markham,  located 
upon  a plantation  in  Chesterfield  county, 
Virginia.  His  son  Vincent  succeeded  to 
part  of  the  estate.  He  married  Obedience 
Beasley,  of  another  old  Virginia  family. 
He  was  an  educated  gentleman  and  took 
pleasure  in  preparing  his  sons  for  college, 
one  of  whom,  Vincent  D.,  born  upon  the 
old  farm,  and  now  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  entered  William  and  Mary’s  college  in 
his  nineteenth  year  and  graduated  in  1848. 
He  soon  after  began  to  study  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Virginia  bar  in  1854. 
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He  practiced  his  profession  until  1858, 
when  he  resolved  to  go  west , not  south — 
to  go  to  Kansas,  not  either,  then,  a wholly 
free  or  slave  territory.  There  was  in  this 
resolve  something  of  the  restlessness  of 
the  Norman.  The  self-same  blood  stirred 
his  heart  that  impelled  his  family  founders 
first  to  invade  England  as  Normans,  then 
to  colonize  America.  A generation  has 
passed  since  he  left  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood — now  the  scarred  battlefields 
of  the  Republic — and  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most members  of  the  Colorado  bar, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  institu- 
tions of  which  that  state  proudly 
boasts,  and  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune, 
he  justly  attributes  his  success  to  that 
youthful  impulse.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
moved and  located  first  at  White  Cloud, 
Kansas,  and  was  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state  in  i860.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  moved  to  Denver,  crossing 
the  plains  the  usual  way — with  ox-teams — 
but  walking  the  entire  distance,  about  six 
hundred  miles,  in  preference  to  riding. 
He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bar, 
and  became  popular  with  the  people. 
He  did  not  leave  his  political  tendency 
behind  him  in  Virginia — he  is  still  a Dem- 
ocrat, but  such  a Democrat  as  is  popular 
with  his  opponents.  As  a candidate  for 
supreme  judge  in  1866  he  was  defeated 
by  only  250  majority,  when  his  state  was 
decidedly  Republican.  He  was  elected  at- 
torney of  Arapahoe  county  by  2,000  major- 
ity when  the  usual  majority  for  the  opposi- 
tion was  about  three  thousand.  Two  years 
later,  1868,  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  the  then  First  judicial  district 
of  Colorado.  Had  he  changed  his  politics 
as  well  as  his  residence  when  he  left  Vir- 


ginia, Judge  Markham  would  doubtless 
have  been  fatally  in  the  way  of  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  to-day.  But  that  was  not 
his  way.  His  political  views  have  been 
broadened,  but  not  radically  changed. 
He  is  a type  of  the  partisan  who  con- 
scientiously lives  up  to  his  convictions  re- 
gardless of  political  preferment. 

The  law  firm  of  Markham,  Patterson 
& Thomas  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  successful  in  Colorado.  The  Mark- 
ham hotel  was  built  by  these  gentlemen  and 
thus  named  in  honor  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber. Judge  Markham  is  now  associated 
with  Mr.  H.  C.  Dillon,  whose  professional 
name  suggests  the  well-known  author, 
and  a relative,  of  a legal  text-book. 

Markham  and  Dillon  maintain  high 
rank  at  the  bar  and  number  on  their  list 
of  clients  many  of  the  wealthiest  gentle- 
men and  corporations  in  the  west. 

Judge  Markham’s  home  in  Denver 
seems  to  be  the  only  objective  point  of 
his  professional  campaign.  There  is  in 
its  pictures,  books  and  music,  its  trees 
and  lawn  and  flowers,  its  retirement  and 
its  restfulness,  as  beautified  and  kept  by 
the  cultivated  mind  and  kindly  heart  of 
Mrs.  Markham,  compensation  sufficient 
for  all  the  wear  and  weariness  of  the  life 
of  an  eminent  practicing  lawyer.  Chil- 
dren they  have  none,  but  their  affections 
are  set  in  part  upon  their  household  pets, 
Punch  and  Judy,  two  beautiful  deer  which 
may  be  seen  at  times  wandering  in  the 
large  and  well-kept  grounds. 

• The  only  interest  the  public  may  take 
in  this  is  the  fact  that  one  was  born  in 
the  wilds  of  Arizonia  six  years  ago, 
and  was  brought  the  long  distance,  as  a 
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fawn,  by  a young  lady,  and  pre- 
sented to  Judge  Markham  as  the  friend 
of  her  childhood  years.  Both  Punch 
and  Judy  walk  about  within  the  house, 
when  invited,  with  almost  human  intelli- 
gence, carefulness  and  cleanliness.  Their 
eyes  bespeak  their  trustful  innocence 
in  their  darkly-beautiful  depths.  Their 
constant  companion  is  the  honest  watch- 
dog, Jack.  Every  hand  that  passes 
through  the  iron  fence,  even  to  caress 
his  forest-wards,  passes  first  over  his 
watchful  eye.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
deer  is  naturally  the  wildest  inhabitant  of 
the  plains,  this  complete  domestication  is 
a tribute  to  the  intelligence  of  these 
timid,  dumb  animals,  who  know,  in  this 
instance,  only  the  voice  of  kindness  and  the 


caressing  hand  in  their  new-found  home. 
As  a lawyer  Judge  Markham’s  style  is 
characterized  by  terseness,  perspicuity  and 
directness,  the  results  of  long  legal  experi- 
ence and  much  learning.  He  is  prac- 
tical, painstaking  and  laborious,  combin- 
ing the  elements  that  constitute  the  jurist, 
the  counselor  and  the  advocate  so  hap- 
pily as  to  render  his  career  singularly  suc- 
cessful, having  achieved  an  independent 
fortune  without  a shadow  resting  upon 
his  name.  Personally  he  is  genial,  unas- 
suming and  hospitable.  A Virginian  by 
nativity,  he  is  now  a Coloradoan  as  proud 
of  his  adopted  state  as  he  is  fond  of  the 
historic  commonwealth  that  gave  him 
birth. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


HON.  MOSES  HALLETT. 


A recent  publication  of  singular  ability 
and  faithfulness  in  the  treatment  of  its 
subjects,  entitled  * Political  Portraits,’ says  : 
'‘Judge  Hallett  has  stood  for  twenty 
years  the  guardian  and  administrator  of 
justice  among  us,  and  the  continuous  and 
undissenting  verdict  on  his  character  has 
been  expressed  throughout  in  the  one 
word  ‘stainless.’” 

Moses  Hallett  was  born  in  Galena,  Illi- 
nois, July  10,  1834.  As  a youth  of  studious 
inclinations,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
Rock  River  seminary.  From  there  he 
went  to  Beloit  college,  Wisconsin.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  E.  S.  Williams  of  Chi- 
cago, and  after  a thorough  law  course  was 
admitted  to  the  Chicago  bar,  where  he 
immediately  commenced  practicing.  In 


the  spring  of  i860  he  emigrated  to  Col- 
orado with  two  hundred  dollars  as  capital 
to  begin  his  career  in  this  then  new 
world.  But  the  life  of  a miner  did  not 
allure  him  long  from  his  chosen  profession. 
Rough  experience  soon  taught  him  the 
better  way,  and  yet  this  practical  contact 
with  mining  interests  availed  him  advan- 
tageously both  in  his  profession  and  upon 
the  bench.  To  this  may  be  somewhat 
attributed  those  distinguishing  qualifica- 
tions that  induced  the  legislature  of  Col- 
orado to  pass  the  following  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  will  also  convey  a just  impres- 
sion as  to  the  exalted  estimation  in  which 
Judge  Hallett  was  held  by  that  body  as 
representatives  of  the  people  of  his 
adopted  state  : 

A joint  memorial  asking  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a citizen 
of  this  territory  as  chief-justice  : 

To  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 

United  States : 

The  people  of  the  territory  of  Col- 
orado, through  their  representatives  in  the 
legislative  assembly,  respectfully  represent 
unto  the  President,  that  many  of  the  ques- 
tions 'growing  out  of  mining  operations 
and  concerning  mining  titles  in  this  terri- 
tory are  novel  and  peculiar,  while  other 
questions  concerning  the  irrigation  of 
lands  and.  growing  out  of  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  people,  remote  from  all 
other  communities,  are  almost  unknown 
to  the  laws  of  the  eastern  states ; and  per- 
sons residing  in  the  territory  have  acquired 
a knowledge  of  these  questions,  necessary 
to  a correct  understanding  of  them,  which 
is  not  possessed  by  residents  of  the  eastern 
states,  and  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
the  people  of  this  territory  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  citizens  of  this  territory, 
who  are  identified  with  the  people  and 
will  attend  to  their  public  duties, 
should  be  appointed  judges  of  the  terri- 
tory ; therefore,  the  council  and  house 
of  representatives  of  Colorado  territory  do 
most  earnestly  and  respectfully  pray  that 
your  excellency  will  appoint  Moses  Hal- 
lett,  a citizen  of  this  territory,  in  whom 
we  have  confidence,  to  be  chief-justice  of 
this  territory. 

Approved  February  8,  A.  d.  1866. 

In  accordance  with  this  solemnly  ex- 
pressed wish  President  Johnson  appointed 
Mr.  Hallett  chief-justice  of  the  territory 
of  Colorado.  He  held  this  office  until 


Colorado  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
He  was  then  appointed  by  President 
Grant  to  the  position  which  he  now  holds. 

It  should  be  stated  also  that  Judge 
Hallett’s  first  appearance  in  public  life 
was  as  a member  of  the  council  of  the 
territorial  legislature  from  1863  to  1865. 

A gentleman  long  eminent  in  the  legal 
profession  recently  said  to  the  waiter : 
“Judge  Hallett  occupies  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  the  judicial  history  of  the  state  of 
Colorado.  For  twenty  years,  first  as 
chief-justice  of  the  territory  and  then  as 
United  States  District  judge,  he  has  worn 
the  ermine  and  administered  the  law  with 
a dignity  and  ability  that  has  commanded 
and  secured  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  both  the  profession  and  the  general 
public.  The  mining  laws  of  congress 
and  the  state  have  been  a special  study 
with  him,  and  in  this  department  he  has, 
perhaps,  rendered  his  most  valuable 
judicial  service.  His  decisions  in  this, 
as  in  every  branch  of  the  law,  are  accepted 
by  the  profession  as  high  authority. 

“ In  mental  habit  he  is  calm  and  de- 
liberate. He  investigates  closely  and  with 
rare  patience.  He  weighs  the  facts  of  a 
case  and  assigns  them  their  value  with  a 
discrimination  seldom  at  fault.  His  state- 
ment is  lucid,  his  analysis  searching,  and 
his  logic  clear  and  forcible.” 

Promotion  to  a still  higher  and  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness  certainly  awaits  one 
whose  name  has  become  an  eponym  for 
judicial  probity. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


GEORGE  L.  MILLER . 
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GEORGE  L.  MILLER. 


The  life  of  Dr.  George  L.  Miller  is 
typical  of  the  histories  of  many  young 
men  who  have  migrated  to  the  west, 
and  by  that  movement  laid  at  once  the 
foundations  of  fame  and  fortune.  Birth 
in  a law-abiding,  Christian  community, 
education  among  those  who  understand 
the  value  of  practical  science,  a new 
home  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor, 
growth  among  the  pioneers  of  a new 
state,  and  finally  wealth,  influence,  emi- 
nence ; such  are  the  prominent  inci- 
dents in  the  careers  of  many  men  who 
have  done  their  sturdy  part  in  building 
up  communities,  founding  states  and 
spreading  civilization.  All  these  quali- 
fications and  characteristics  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  life  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

His  ancestors  were  of  New  England 
stock — those  on  the  father’s  side  being 
from  Vermont  and  his  mother  being  a 
native  of  the  historic  town  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  His  father,  Lorin  Mil- 
ler, however,  was  born  in  Oneida  county, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  latter 
was  a man  of  strong  constitution,  ex- 
traordinary physical  powers  and  the 
sound  understanding  which  is  only 
found  in  robust  bodies.  A surveyor  by 
profession,  he  came  west  in  middle  life, 
and,  after  a long  life  crowded  with  ad- 
ventures and  marked  by  vicissitudes, 
finally  settled  in  Omaha,  where  he  ac- 
quired, and  for  years  retained,  [the 
8 


esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  where,  ministered  to  by 
filial  love,  he  died  in  July,  1888,  at  an 
advanced  age. 

The  son,  George  L.  Miller,  as  may  be 
supposed,  inherited  the  splendid  phys- 
ical advantages  of  the  father.  He  was 
born  at  Boonville,  Oneida  county,  New 
York,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August, 
1830.  At  that  period  the  territory  on 
the  western  border  of  the  Adirondacks 
was  sparsely  settled  and  presented  but 
few  educational  facilities.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  remained  for  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  attending  for  a few 
months  in  the  year  the  district  schools 
and  learning  to  read,  write  and  cipher 
— all  that  the  limited  curriculum  of 
those  days  permitted  him  to  be  taught. 
Graduating  from  these  humble  institu- 
tions, he  commenced,  in  1846,  the  active 
work  of  his  life  in  a woolen  mill  in 
Utica,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to 
“ learn  a trade.”  But  his  was  not  a 
spirit  which  would  long  submit  to  the 
dull  routine  of  manual  labor  in  a man- 
ufactory of  that  kind.  His  eighteenth 
year  found Jiim  determined  to  become 
a physician.  It  was  a bold  undertaking 
for  one  who  had  studied  only  the  rudi- 
ments, and  who  had  never  seen  any- 
thing more  than  the  outside  of  a high 
school,  academy  or  college,  but  his 
spirit  and  determination  carried  him 
through  what  might  have  seemed  a hope- 
less task.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Syra- 
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cuse  and  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
Dependent,  as  he  was,  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources  for  support,  and  as  these 
resources  consisted  only  of  strong  hands 
and  an  unconquerable  will, he  was  obliged 
to  work  his  way  literally  by  the  labor 
of  his  hands  and  in  services  which  might 
almost  be  called  menial.  But,  sustained 
by  his  stout  physical  constitution  and 
his  indomitable  determination,  he  per- 
severed until,  in  1852,  he  was  enabled 
to  graduate  from  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city. 

He  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession  in  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  was  city  physician,  and  had  charge 
of  a county  hospital.  But  no  man  of 
Dr.  Miller’s  energy,  zeal  and  ambition 
could  long  be  satisfied  with  the  life  of  a 
young  practitioner  in  a small  eastern 
city.  The  west,  with  its  infinite  oppor- 
tunities and  boundless  possibilities,  ex- 
ercised over  him  a fascination  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  and  in  1854  he 
undertook  the  long,  tedious,  and  at  that 
time  even  perilous,  journey  to  the  front- 
ier of  civilization.  In  October  of  the 
last-named  year,  he  first  set  foot  in  the 
little  straggling  settlement  which 
boasted  of  being,  on  paper,  a city  of 
more  than  three  hundred]  blocks,  and 
had  assumed  the  name  of  a tribe,  once 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
in  the  entire  northwest.  The  tepees  of 
the  Omahas  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
bluffs  about  the  infant  city,  when  he 
brought  his  family  to  it,  rented  a little 
cotton-wood  shanty  near  what  is  now 
the  corner  of  Saunders  and  Cuming 
streets,  and  again  entered  upon  the  prac- 


tice of  his  profession — the  first  regular 
physician  upon  Nebraska  soil. 

At  a banquet  given  to  General  George 
Crook,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter, 
upon  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  Dr.  Miller  humorously 
referred  in  his  speech  to  this  period  in 
his  career,  and  declared  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
pioneer  Indian  slayer  in  Nebraska,  in- 
asmuch as  his  first  and  almost  his  only 
patient  in  the  state  was  an  Omaha  pa- 
poose, which  he  succeeded  in  sending 
to  the]  happy  hunting-grounds  within  a 
few  hours  after  he  had  been  called  in 
to  attend  it.  But  this  jocose  diminu- 
tion of  his  medical  skill  would  have 
been  unjust  if  seriously  meant.  Dr. 
Miller’s  career  as  a physician  was  a 
short  one,  though  he  brought  to  it 
thorough  learning,  experience  gained  in 
the  best  schools,  a well-balanced  mind, 
cool  judgment  and  the  zeal  and  energy 
which  he  has  brought  to  every  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
But  the  allurements  of  political  life,  and 
the  numberless  avocations  which  beset 
every  active  and  promising  young  man 
in  a new  country,  speedily  drew  him 
away  from  the  profession  of  his  choice, 
and  for  many  years  the  only  reminder 
of  his  practice  here  has  been  the  title 
by  which  he  is  familiarly  known  all  over 
the  country,  and  occasional  editorial 
articles  on  medical  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, which  disclose  his  unchanging 
love  for  the  studies  of  his  youth,  and 
his  entire  familiarity  with  the  literature 
of  healing  science. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  territory  he  was  chosen 
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chief  clerk  of  the  council.  This  session 
commenced  at  Omaha  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  January,  1855,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  Dr.  Miller’s  connec- 
tion with  the  Democratic  politics  of  his 
adopted  state  has  been  close  and  con- 
tinuous. At  the  second  session,  held 
in  Omaha  on  the  sixteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  he  took  his  seat  as  a member 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  At  the 
third  he  was  elected  to  the  higher 
branch,  the  council,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  two  years.  This  bare  out- 
line of  the  official  services  of  a boy  of 
twenty-two  or  three  years  can  give  to 
the  inhabitant  of  Omaha  in  these  tamer 
days  but  a meagre  notion  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  even  the  perils  of  the  posi- 
tion. A state  was  to  be  built  up  by  in- 
experienced youngsters,  hardly  any  one 
of  whom  had  ever  sat  in  a legislative 
body  before  ; all  the  working  details  of 
government,  which  in  older  commu- 
nities have  been  so  long  in  use  as  to 
seem  self-ordained,  were  to  be  pro- 
vided ; an  entire  body  of  laws  was  to 
be  enacted;  a horde  of  speculators, 
schemers,  bank  robbers  and  adventurers 
of  all  sorts  was  to  be  opposed  and  made 
harmless  ; and,  more  than  all,  the  city 
of  Omaha  was  to  be  protected  against 
the  devices  of  property  owners  in  other 
localities  who  knew  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  territorial  capital  in  that 
city  meant  the  prominence  of  Omaha 
and  the  decay  of  their  own  towns. 

In  the  management  of  the  difficult 
and  varied  questions  arising  out  of  these 
multifarious  duties,  Dr.  Miller’s  skill, 
coolness  and  nerve  were  prominent  and 


conspicuous.  The  legislators  of  the 
frontier  were  sometimes  impulsive  and 
playful,  and  occasionally,  when  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance,  such  as  capital 
removal  or  the  establishment  of  a wild- 
cat bank,  were  undeFdiscussion,  pistols, 
knives,  table-legs  and  chairs  made  it 
difficult  to  maintain  a proper  senatorial 
dignity  and'  calm.  But  it  is  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  who  have  sur- 
vived those  turbulent  days,  that  the 
president  of  the  council  never  forgot  at 
such  times  the  obligations  of  his  posi- 
tion or  failed  to  preserve  an  unruffled 
demeanor  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. That  Omaha  is  a city 
to-day  is  due  to  the  pluck,  determina- 
tion and  skill  evinced  by  a few  such 
men  as  the  doctor  at  times  when 
cowards  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
ordeal. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  during  a 
temporary  residence  of  a few  months  in 
the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  newspaper  work, 
and  wrote  several  articles  for  the  Gazette 
of  that  place,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  it  is  supposed  he  then,  for 
the  first  time,  became  aware  that  the 
appropriate  field  for  his  talents  was  that 
of  journalism.  The  war,  however,  en- 
gulfed him,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
trade  at  Fort  Kearney,  in  Nebraska, 
then  a frontier  post  in  the  midst  of 
Indians  and  buffaloes,  until  the  fall  of 
1864,  when  he  again  entered  politics  as 
a candidate  for  congress  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  As  such  he  made  a vigor- 
ous, aggressive  and  gallant  fight ; but 
the  result  was  the  election  as  delegate 
of  the  late  Senator  P,  W,  Hitchcock, 
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These  defeats  and  changes  were 
gradually  but  surely  forcing  him  into 
the  path  which  time  has  shown  he  was 
best  fitted  to  follow.  In  October,  1865, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  D.  W.  Carpenter* 
a practical  printer  from  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  he  founded  and  established  the 
Omaha  Herald,  a Democratic  daily  news- 
paper, which ’speedily  achieved  success 
and  gradually  celebrity  as  one  of  the 
leaders  and  guides  of  political  thought. 
For  twenty-two  busy  years  Dr.  Miller 
wrote  its  leading  editorials  and  dictated 
its  policy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
him  that  for  most  of  this  time  Dr. 
Miller’s  advice  and  control  were  eagerly 
sought  for  in  any  matter  which  affected 
the  welfare  of  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  the  entire  northwest. 

The  stand  taken  by  him  upon  the 
great  financial  questions  of  his  time  de- 
serves most  earnest  attention,  and 
stamps  him  as  worthy  of  a place  among 
the  soundest  and  best  thinkers  of  the 
period  upon  these  subjects. 

It  also  shows  that  he  was  gifted  be- 
yond ordinary  writers  and  politicians 
with  that  prescience  Which  enables  the 
gifted  one  to  see  beyond  the  mere  pres- 
ent, and  measure  at  their  true  value 
illusory  and  misleading  theories;  which 
may  prevail  for  a time  and  lead  astray 
multitudes  of  otherwise  strong  and  well- 
meaning  men.  Prior  to  the  Presidential 
year  of  1876,  the  “ greenback  ” or  “ fiat 
money  ” craze  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  western 
states,  where  it  permeated  all  classes 
composing  both  of  the  great  political 
parties.  The  bonds  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 


commonly  called  five-twenties,  were 
already  redeemable  by  their  terms,  and 
the  date  of  maturity  was  not  far  distant 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  either  pay 
or  refund  them.  The  point  was  raised 
that  these  bonds,  being  payable  in 
“ dollars,”  without  mention  of  “ coin  ” 
or  “ gold,”  were  payable  in  greenbacks, 
and  the  opinion  was  seriously  upheld 
that  instead  of  retiring  these  notes,  which 
had  been  the  constant  effort  during  the 
whole  of  General  Grant’s  administra- 
tions, a further  issue  should  be  made 
sufficient  to  pay  off  these  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a billion  of  dollars.  It 
was  argued  that  this  currency,  going  into 
circulation,  would  make  money  plenti- 
ful, restore  business  activity,  and  general 
prosperity  would  again  gladden  the  land. 
No  more  pestilent  theory  could  be  con- 
ceived of,  and  it  was  now  pressed  at  a 
most  opportune  time  to  do  its  work. 

The  baleful  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1873  were  still  severely  felt  in  all 
branches  of  business,  and  the  doctrine 
appealed  with  great  force  to  the  large 
army  of  debtors  who  believed  they 
would  be  relieved  of  a great  portion  of 
their  burdens — as  undoubtedly  they 
would  have  been  if  such  legalized  rob- 
bery had  been  established.  It  therefore 
required  no  slight  amount  of  moral 
courage  to  combat  this  theory,  even  if 
the  conviction  of  right  was  surely 
founded. 

There  was,  however,  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Doctor  Miller.  He  at  once 
took  his  stand  in  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  the  scheme.  This  stand  now 
was  the  more  important  for  the  reason 
that  opinions  were  focusing  to  decide 
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the  action  of  the  National  Democratic 
convention,  to  be  held  the  following 
year,  to  nominate  Presidential  candi- 
dates, and  it  was  generally  thought  the 
party  would  endorse  the  “ rag  money  ” 
idea,  and  the  campaign  in  Ohio  had 
already  been’commenced  on  this  theory. 
The  Herald  teems,  during  this  period, 
with  editorials,  terse,  strong,  and  vigor- 
ous, which  carried  conviction  to  every 
reader.  A few  selections  will  show, 
better  than  other  words  can,  how  earnest 
and  decided  these  utterances  were  for 
honesty  in  public  policy: 

August  n,  1875  : “We  did  say  and 
now  repeat  that  if  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Allen  and  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  the  present  contest  is  to  result  in  an 
alliance  with  the  distressed  states  of  the 
south  to  fasten  the  financial  doctrine  of 
inflation  upon  the  Democratic  platform 
next  year,  we  hope  and  pray  William 
Allen  and  the  Democratic  ticket  may 
be  defeated  by  not  less  than  100,000 
majority.” 

“ The  article  of  which  the  above  is 
the  substance,  in  which  we  frankly  an- 
swered a fair  question  put  to  us  by  the 
Bucyrus  Forum,  has  created  no  ^little 
stir  in  certain)  soft  money  circles.  The 
position  was  taken  not  without  due 
consideration.  We  have  more  regard 
for  a fundamental  article  of  the  Demo- 
cratic faith  than  we  have  for  the  polit- 
ical advancemenFof  any  man,  or  set  of 
men.” 

“ We  say  to  the  Forum  that  the  best 
friends  of  the  Ohio  Democracy  are  the 
men  who  have  the  courage  to  tell  them 
that  their  course  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion is  ruinous  in  its  tendency  to  the 


party  in  the  Nation  and  to  themselves 
— first,  because  that  course  is  wrong  in 
principle  ; secondly,  because  it  is  un- 
Democratic,  and  lastly  and  leastly , 
because,  if  successfully  carried  into 
control  of  the  Democratic  National 
convention  next  year,  it  will  defeat  the 
Democratic  party  through  the  loss  of 
every  northern  state,  except  Missouri, 
and  by  at  least  a million  on  the  popular 
vote.” 

August  12,  1875  : “ It  is  rag  money, 

irredeemable  in  coin,  that  Ohio  delights 
in,  it  is  true,  and  not  the  honest  hard 
money,  the  world’s  measurer  of  values, 
by  which  the  farmer  has  tot  buy  what  he 
consumes.” 

“ But  stop  throwing  your  soft  money 
puff-balls  at  Nebraska.  We  invite  the 
Forum's  attention  to  the  latest  speech  of 
its  own  Pendleton,  who  at  last  sur- 
renders the  monstrous  heresies  with 
which  he  has  poisoned  and  polluted 
Ohio  and  the  minds  of  such  otherwise 
clear-headed  men  as  Clymer  of  the 
Forum." 

He  had  also  to  meet  attacks  from  his 
Republican  opponents.  The  Omaha 
Republican  went  at  him  in  this  style  : 

“ Hard  Money,  Free  Trade,  Home 
Rule,  is  the  battle-cry  of  the  Omaha 
Herald , price  ten  dollars,  invariably  in 
advance.  Hard  money  makes  hard 
times.  Free  trade  means  inadequate 
pay  to  American  mechanics.  Home 
rule  means  nullification  and  disobedi- 
ence of  state  laws — and  thus  the  Democ- 
racy continues  to  be  consistent  in  incon- 
sistency.” 

The  doctor  responds  : “ 4 Hard 

money  makes  hard  times,’  says  this  pon- 
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derous  financial  economist.  Who  but 
speculating,  political  and  other  gamblers 
think  so  ? Read  Grant’s  veto  message 
and  hush  your  drivel.” 

The  doctor’s  vigorous  efforts  met  with 
an  immediate  response  from  his  own 
party  at  home,  which  was  as  surprising 
to  the  country  at  large  as  it  was  flatter- 
ing to  him.  The  Democracy  met  in 
state  convention  September  16,  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  and  regents  of  the  State 
university,  to  be  voted  for  at  a pending 
general  election.  At  this  convention 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

“ Resolved , That  we  are  in  favor  of  a 
sound  currency,  coin  or  its  equivalent, 
as  essential  to  stability  in  business  and 
a restoration  of  prosperity ; steps 
towards  specie  payments  and  no  steps 
backwards.” 

This  resolution  appeared  to  the 
country  at  large  as  a clap  of  thunder 
from  a clear  sky.  The  Democratic 
party,  at  least,  was  expected  to  take  up 
the  “soft  money”  cause,  and  many  of 
its  trusted  leaders  were  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  heresy,  and  some  of  them, 
whose  ambitious  hopes  were  fixed  with 
good  reason  upon  the  highest  goal  of  po- 
litical achievementin  this  Republic,  were 
never  able  to  remove  the  stigma  from 
their  otherwise  stainless  escutcheons. 
In  the  west  especially,  the  sentiment 
appeared  to  have  a resistless  progress, 
and  yet  here  was  an  extreme  western 
state  planting  itself  resolutely  upon 
grounds  only  taken  by  the  most  extreme 
hard  money  thinkers.  The  doctor’s 
gratification  was  shown  in  an  editorial 


following  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention, and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
his  own  vigorous  work  brought  about 
the  result,  if,  indeed,  his  own  pen  did 
not  frame  the  resolution  : 

September  18  : “The  resolutions 

adopted  by  the  State  convention  were, 
in  our  judgment,  worthy  of  the  men 
who  constitute  the  Democratic  party  in 
Nebraska.” 

“ The  convention  was  a unit,  firm, 
solid  and  compact,  for  hard  money.” 

“ These  resolutions  are  as  sound  as 
they  were  necessary.  They  will  go  to 
the  whole  country  by  telegraph  this 
morning  as  the  voice  of  a state  which, 
from  its  position  in  the  heart  of  the 
west,  will,  we  trust,  do  much  good  in 
helping  to  check  and  change  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  old  states  that  the 
west  is  for  soft  money  and  all  the  in- 
famies and  wrongs  which  these  two 
words  imply.” 

That  this  position  of  the  Nebraska 
Democracy  had  a stimulating  and 
strengthening  effect  upon  all  ranks  of 
the  party  throughout  the  country  is 
certain,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have 
done  more  than  any  one  incident  of  the 
time  to  settle  the  views  of  a majority 
of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  fiat 
money  idea,  and  induced  the  reaction- 
ary programme  which  prevailed  in  the 
National  convention  of  the  party,  held 
the  following  year,  at  which  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  platform  adopted  was  a 
plank  declaring  for  a reform  “ to  estab- 
lish a sound  currency,”  and  protesting 
against  the  failure  for  eleven  years  “ to 
make  good  the  promise  of  the  legal 
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tender  notes  which  are  a changing 
standard  of  value  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  the  non-payment  of  which 
is  a disregard  of  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  Nation.” 

The  sentiment  was  exactly  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  Nebraska  resolution — 
“ steps  towards  specie  payments  and  no 
steps  backwards.” 

Upon  the  silver  question,  Doctor 
Miller’s  views  have  been  equally  as 
sound  and  decided — differing  again 
from  the  large  body  of  his  contemporary 
writers  and  politicians  in  the  west — but 
only  to  have  time  demonstrate  for  him 
that  he  was  again  right.  As  early  as 
July  1 6,  1876,  three  years  before  specie 
payments  became  a fact,  and  when  the 
question  seemed  an  unimportant  one,  the 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Her- 
ald: 

“ METALLIC  CURRENCY. 

Gold  and  silver,  in  the  form  of  coins, 
are  the  world’s  money.  This  means 
that,  possessing  certain  qualities  of  dur- 
ability and  intrinsic  value,  which  later 
represents  the  cost  in  labor  of  dig- 
ging these  metals  out  of  the  ground, 
they  are  used  in  these  coined  forms  as 
so  many  tools  with  which  men  exchange 
the  various  commodities  which  their 
differing  wants  and  necessities  require. 
All  trade  is  simply  this  and  nothing 
more.  We  now  find  that  silver  does 
not  represent  the  intrinsic  value  that  it 
has  done  for  so  many  years  in  this 
country,  because  it  does  not  cost  so 
much  of  labor  and  wealth  to  dig  out  of 
the  ground,  and  gold  represents  more 
of  this  intrinsic  value  because  it  costs 
more  than  it  formerly  did  to  dig  it  out 


of  the  ground.  The  silver  depreciation 
helps  to  appreciate  gold,  no  doubt,  but 
whatever  the  incidental  causes  may  be 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  one  and  the 
dearness  of  the  other,  the  bottom  cause, 
in  our  opinion,  is  that  which  is  here 
given.  Silver  is  cheap,  in  other  words, 
because  it  is  plenty,  and  gold  is  dear 
because  it  is  scarce.  After  all  the  talk 
about  it,  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  disturbance  in  the 
present  value  of  our  gold  and  silver 
money.  The  theories  that  are  hinted 
of  conspiracy  in  either  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica among  men  like  Rothschild  and 
Belmont,  to  create  fictitious  depression 
of  silver  and  appreciation  of  gold,  or 
that  the  demonetization  of  silver  in 
Germany  or  elsewhere  could  cause  this 
result  for  any  length  of  time,  appear  to 
us  to  be  both  wild  and  groundless.  The 
great  unwritten  laws  of  trade  and 
values  which  affect  gold  and  silver  as 
they  do  wheat,  cannot  be  changed  by 
conspirators  against  the  actual  wealth 
of  the  world  which  gold  and  silver  rep- 
resent. We  must  go  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  question,  as  we  have  hinted  at  it 
here,  to  find  the  real  solution  of  the  gold 
and  silver  problem. 

“ The  double  standard  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  this  country  and  the  way 
to  do  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is  just,  viz., 
to  add  more  grains  of  silver  to  our 
American  dollar,  to  restore  the  lost  equi- 
librium of  value  to  the  silver  coin 
The  idea  of  her  paying  debts  in  depre- 
ciated silver  is  as  bad  as  it  is  to  pay 
them  in  depreciated  promises  to  pay 
honest  money,  and  those  who  advocate 
this  idea  are  wrong.  Suppose  silver 
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should  go  down  to  thirty  per  cent,  dis- 
count instead  of  fifteen  per  cent!,  would 
it  be  right^to  pav  the  National  creditors 
in  silver  coin  at  par  ? This  would  be 
just  as  outrageous  as  wise  and  hon- 
est financiers  held  it  to  be  eight  years 
ago  to  pay  Federal  bonds  in  greenbacks. 
As  Mr.  Garfield  said  in  the  house  the 
other  day,  this  constant  attempt  on  the 
part  of  people  to  cheat  somebody  in 
our  money  payments  is  the  leading  trait 
of  the  class  they  represent.  Having,  as 
we  believe,  fixed  the  principal  of  pay- 
ment of  our  National  obligations  in  coin, 
we  must  pay  them  in  good  coin,  in 
coin  that  represents  the  actual  value  of 
a silver  dollar,  and  if  our  silver  coin  is 
not  of  that  value,  it  should  be  made 
‘good’ by  adding  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  grains  of  silver  to  that  coin  to 
make  it  ‘ good.’  ” 

On  this  question  he  goes  much  further 
than  some  of  his  financial  friends  are 
willing  to  follow  him,  for  he  is  unwilling 
to  admit  it  to  be  possible  that  the  two 
metals  can  under  any  circumstances 
circulate  together  upon  any  fixed  ratio 
of  value  to  each  other.  He  believes  in 
a single  standard  of  gold.  This  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  met  with  its  solution, 
and  who  may  say  but  what  he  is  also  right 
in  this  ? The  true  friends  of  silver  as 
money  are  discouraged  and  overwhelmed 
at  the  continued  success  of  the  fiat  sil- 
ver doctrine  in  our  National  councils, 
leading  irresistibly  and  surely  to  a sin- 
gle standard  of  silver,  unless  a reaction 
is  again  forced  which  will  banish  silver 
as  money.  The  latter  will  certainly  be 
much  less  of  a disaster  than  the  former, 


and  bimetalists  generally  will  welcome  it 
in  preference  to  the  other  result.* 

But  Dr.  Miller’s  labors  during  these 
industrious  and  crowded  years  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  his  editorial 
duties.  Various  questions  arose  upon 
matters  affecting  the  well-being,  if  not 
the  very  existence,  of  the  city  of  his 
choice,  and  in  the  solution  of  these,  he 
was  always  active,  earnest,  pushing  and 
prominent.  We  have  already  referred 
to  his  assistance,  in  his  earlier  political 
life,  in  preventing  the  premature  re- 
moval of  the  capital.  After  the  war, 
when  that  question  had  ceased  to  be 
important,  others  from  time  to  time 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
of  Omaha,  and  menaced  the  future  of 
that  place.  One  of  the  most  moment- 
ous of  these  concerned  the  location  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railway  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  river.  The  proclamation 
of  President  Lincoln  had  fixed  the 
initial  point  of  the  road  at  Omaha, 
and  at  that  place  work  on  the  railroad 
had  been  begun  ; but  the  road  ran  south 
for  several  miles,  and  some  distance 
down  the  river  there  was  what  seemed 
to  be  a more  eligible  crossing-place. 
Enemies  of  Omaha  sprang  up  on  every 
side  and  urged  the  change.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  prospects  of  the  city  were 
ruined.  Dr.  Miller,  however,  found  in 
this  contest  a happy  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  strenuous  pugnacity.  Serv- 
ing on  citizens  committees,  writing 
editorials  by  the  ream,  despatching 

*The  foregoing  sketch  of  Dr.  Miller's  financial 
views  was  contributed  by  Henry  W.  Yates,  esq., 
president  of  the  Nebraska  National  bank. 
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private  letters,  making  constant  visits  to 
the  east,  he  never  allowed  himself  to 
rest  until  the  threatened  danger  was 
past,  and  peace  had  again  settled  down 
over  the  city.  Of  that  great  and  much- 
maligned  corporation,  the  Union  Pacific 
railway,  the  doctor  has  always  been  a 
firm  and  consistent  friend.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  interests  of  Omaha  and 
that  transcontinental  highway  are  in 
many  respects  indentical,  he  has  always 
endeavored  to  allay  prejudices,  disarm 
opposition,  discourage  ill-will,  and  to 
convince  the  people  not  only  of  Omaha, 
but  of  the  state  at  large,  that  their  in- 
terests and  that  of  the  railway  are 
identical,  and  that  a blow  cannot  fall 
upon  one  without  injuring  the  other. 
Thus  when  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  declared  that  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  road  was  at  Council 
Bluffs  in  Iowa,  instead  of  Omaha,  which 
for  years  had  been  practically  its  start- 
ing-point, he  was  enabled  in  spite  of 
that  decision  to  secure  the  retention  on 
the  Nebraska  side  of  the  business  head- 
quarters, the  shops  and  all  the  important 
adjuncts  of  a terminus.  The  original 
memorandum  of  a contract  with  the 
directors  of  the  corporation,  by  which 
all  these  advantages  were  secured  to 
Omaha,  was  prepared  and  reduced  to 
writing  by  him. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Dr.  Miller  was  in 
1876  the  choice  of  Mr.  Tilden  for  a seat 
in  the  cabinet,  and  had  the  latter  been 
seated  the  position  of  postmaster-gen- 
eral would  undoubtedly  have  been  ten- 
dered to  him.  The  course  of  the 
Omaha  Herald  in  reference  to  the  en- 


grossing questions  of  the  day,  its  wise 
conservatism  and  its  advanced  views 
had  commended  Mr.  Miller  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  wise  and  shrewd 
statesman,  and  the  good  opinion  which 
he  had  for  the  Herald  was  certainly  not 
diminished  by  contact  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  its  editor. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Miller  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  National 
committee  and  exercised  great  influence 
over  its  councils  until  the  year  1880, 
when,  against  the  almost  unanimous  wish 
of  every  Democrat  in  Nebraska,  he 
concluded  to  resign  that  important  and 
influential  post.  These  facts,  the  prom- 
inence of  his  paper,  the  well-known  re- 
gard and  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  Mr.  Tilden  and  the  influence 
he  had  for  so  many  years  wielded 
in  the  councils  of  his  party,  marked 
him  out  as  a very  strong  candi- 
date for  a cabinet  position  under  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Again  he  was  supported 
for  the  position  of  postmaster-general 
by  a very  large  proportion  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  of  the  country  ; Mr. 
Tilden  giving  him  his  personal  nomina- 
tion for  the  place  and  the  recommenda- 
tion being  endorsed  by  two- thirds  of  the 
more  eminent  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  country,  including  such  eminent 
statesmen  as  Horatio  Seymour,  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  A.  P.  Gorman,  W.  H.  Bar- 
num,  Lyman  Trumbull  and  many  others. 
Circumstances,  however,  induced  the 
President  to  look  in  another  direction 
for  the  management  of  the  post-office, 
though  the  doctor  continued  to  be  a 
valued  friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
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land,  to  whom  he  constantly  looked  for 
advice  in  the  matter  of  appointments 
in  the  state  of  Nebraska. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  engross- 
ing cares  and  unremitting  labors  of 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  began  to 
show  themselves  in  somewhat  impaired 
health.  So  in  1886,  after  giving  Mr. 
Cleveland  the  benefit  of  his  suggestions 
in  regard  to  Nebraska  politics  for  two 
years,  he  retired  from  the  arena.  In 
the  next  year  he  gave  up  also  all  edi- 
torial connection  with  the  Herald  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
his  accustomed  strength  and  vigor. 
This  being  accomplished,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  remain  idle,  he  became  in 
1888  the  head  of  the  vast  business  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  company 
in  the  district  of  which  Omaha  is  the 
headquarters,  and  in  the  management 
of  the  important  interests  of  that  con- 
cern he  is  now  finding  scope  for  his 
business  energies. 

Dr.  Miller’s  titles  to  distinction  in  the 
state  of  his  adoption  consist  mainly 
in  his  devotion  to  the  material  interests 
of  Omaha  and  Nebraska  ; in  his  manly 
and  aggressive  fight  for  sound  and  hon- 
est money  at  a time  when  the  greenback 
craze  captivated  with  its  specious  doc- 
trines so  many  people ; in  his  mainte- 
nance through  good  report  and  evil 
report  of  what  he  considers  sound  and 
statesmanlike  doctrines  of  government, 
and  in  a brave,  manly,  outspoken  sup- 
port and  vindication  at  all  times  of  the 
cause  he  believes  to  be  right. 

As  an  editor  he  became  remarkable 
for  fresh,  crisp,  short  paragraphs,  which 
were  largely  copied  throughout  the 


country  and  made  him  and  his  paper 
known  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  reg- 
ular circulation.  He  was  sometimes 
bitter  in  denunciation  of  any  act  which 
he  considered  wrong  or  mean  ; but  if 
he  was  ever  betrayed  into  injustice  no 
man  could  be  more  ready  to  make  rep- 
aration. 

The  fortune  to  which  his  abilities  and 
industry  as  a journalist  entitled  him  was 
largely  increased  by  judicious  purchases 
of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Omaha  and 
vicinity  at  a time  when  such  investments 
could  be  readily  made.  Among  these 
was  a farm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  some  five  or  six  miles  outside  of 
the  city,  upon  which  twenty  years  ago 
he  resolved  to  try  an  experiment  which 
he  had  much  at  heart.  At  that  time  it 
was  supposed  that  the  treeless  plains  of 
Nebraska  could  never  be  made  to  pro- 
duce trees  or  even  shrubs  except  in 
sheltered  spots.  The  hot  winds  of  sum- 
mer, the  absence  of  snow  in  winter,  the 
lack  of  rain  at  all  times,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  anything 
like  forestry  culture.  But  Dr.  Miller 
believed  that  the  only  requisite  to  suc- 
cess consisted  in  the  actual  planting  and 
cultivation  of  such  trees  as  experience 
had  shown  could  resist  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  He  commenced  ex- 
perimenting upon  his  farm,  and  for 
years,  under  all  sorts  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, secretly  derided  by  some  and 
openly  sneered  at  by  others,  he  contin- 
ued until  success  was  assured.  At  one 
time  almost  the  entire  half  section  was 
visited  by  a prairie  fire  which]consumed 
everything  in  its  path.  Perseverance 
overcame,  however,  in  the  end  all  ob- 
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stacles,  and  now  the  beautiful  rolling 
prairie  which  he  selected  many  years 
ago  is  covered  with  one  of  the  finest 
artificial  growths  of  timber  ever  beheld. 
Throughout  all  his  efforts,  experiments 
and  disappointments,  he  was  constantly 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  advice 
and  sympathy  of  Honorable  Horatio 
Seymour,  who  took  profound  interest  in 
the  attempt,  and  in  honor  of  his  mentor 
and  friend,  Dr.  Miller  has  named  the 
place,  now  a suburb  of  Omaha,  Seymour 


Park,  the  station  on  one  of  the  railroads 
which  reaches  it  being  known  as  Deer- 
field. Here  the  doctor  has  erected,  in 
a conspicuous  and  charming  spot,  a spa- 
cious edifice  of  stone,  where  he  purposes 
to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days,  sur- 
rounded by  the  growing  evidences  of 
his  forethought  and  taste  and  among 
the  neighbors  and  friends  who  were  the 
associates  of  his  busy  years. 

Jas.  W.  Savage. 


THE  WOLCOTT  EAMILY:  HON.  HENRY  ROGER  AND  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOR  EDWARD  OLIVER  AS  DESCENDANTS. 


Few  families,  if  any,  transcend  that  of 
Wolcott  in  antiquity  and  respectability, 
both  in  Old  and  New  England.  As  far 
back  as  can  be  definitely  traced,  Tolland, 
Somersetshire,  England,  was  their  ances- 
tral seat.  In  the  parish  of  Lidiard,  St. 
Laurence,  near  by,  occur  these  words : 

“ Henry,  ye  sonne  of  John  Wolcott,  was 
baptized  the  VI  of  December,  1578. 

“John,  son  of  Henry  Wollcott,  was 
baptized  Oct.  1st,  1607. 

“ Henry  Wolcott  and  Elizabeth  Saun- 
ders were  married  19  January,  1606.” 
The  old  “Family  chronologic,  1691,” 
has  this  entry  respecting  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  Wolcott : 

“This  happie  pair  were  married  about 
ye  year  1606.  He  came  to  New  England 
about  the  year  1628,  and  in  the  year  1630 
brought  over  his  family,  to  avoid  the  per- 
secutions of  those  times  about  the  dis- 
senters.” 

It  was  therefore  during  the  reign  of 


Charles  I.  that  Henry  Wolcott  left 
England — “ a resolute  Puritan,  a stout- 
hearted'and  God-fearing  man.”  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Wolcott  family 
of  America  and  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Honorable  Henry  Roger  and  United  States 
Senator  Edward  Oliver  Wolcott  of  Col- 
orado. 

In  a ‘Memorial  of  the  Wolcott  Family,’ 
written  and  compiled  by  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Wolcott,  father  of  Henry  Roger 
and  Edward  Oliver,  occur  these  words 
respecting  this  resolute  Puritan,  Henry 
Wolcott : 

“ He  was  not  an  obscure  adventurer,  but 
held  a fair  position  among  the  gentry  of 
England,  possessing  an  estate  which 
yielded  him  a fair  income,  and  his  prop- 
erty was  freely  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  expedition  which  he  accompanied.  . . 
Taking  three  sons,  Henry,  George  and 
Christopher,  they  went  forth  to  grapple 
with  the  hardships  of  a new  settlement  in 
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an  unexplored  country,  retiring  forever 
from  their  pleasant  seat,  from  the  place  of 
their  fathers’  sepulchres  and  the  birth-place 
of  their  children,  and  bravely  encountering 
the  unknown  future  which  awaited  them 
and  theirs  on  the  deep  and  in  the  desert. 
They  have  their  reward,  and  they  desired 
none  other  on  earth — a name  and  a place 
among  those  excellent  companies  of  whom 
the  old  world  was  not  worthy,  who  came 
out  from  the  mother  country  to  this,  at 
that  exalted  period,  on  their  high  mission 
of  civilization  and  Christianity.” 

In  this  connection  we  give  an  extract 
from  the  address  of  Honorable  E.  O. 
Wolcott,  delivered  before  the  New  En- 
gland society  in  New  York,  December  22, 
1887,  in  response  to  the  toast — “The 
Puritan  in  the  West 

“ New  England  thrift,  though  a hardy 
plant,  becomes  considerably  modified 
when  transplanted  to  the  loam  of  the 
prairies ; the  penny  becomes  the  dime 
before  it  reaches  the  other  ocean  ; Ruth 
would  find  rich  gleanings  among  our 
western  sheaves,  and  the  palm  of  fore- 
handedness opens  sometimes  too  freely 
under  the  wasteful  example  which  nature 
sets  all  over  our  broad  plains  ; but  be- 
cause the  New  England  ancestor  was 
acquisitive,  his  western  descendant  se- 
cures first  of  all  his  own  home.  The 
austere  and  serious  views  of  life  which 
our  forefathers  cherished  have  given  way 
to  a kindlier  charity,  and  we  put  more 
hope  and  more  interrogation  points  into 
our  theology  than  our  fathers  did;  but 
the  old  Puritan  teachings,  softened  by  the 
years  and  by  brighter  and  freer  skies,  still 
keep  our  homes  Christian  and  our  home 
life  pure.  And  more,  far  more  than  all 


else,  the  blood  which  flows  in  our  veins, 
the  blood  of  the  sturdy  New  Englanders 
who  fought  and  conquered  for  an  idea, 
quickened  and  kindled  by  the  Civil  war, 
has  imbued  and  impregnated  western 
men  with  a patriotism  that  overrides  and 
transcends  all  other  emotions.  Pioneers 
in  a new  land,  laying  deep  the  foundations 
of  the  young  commonwealths,  they  turn 
the  furrows  in  a virgin  soil,  and  from  the 
seed  which  they  plant  there  grows,  renewed 
and  strengthened  with  each  succeeding 
year,  an  undying  devotion  to  republican 
institutions,  which  shall  nourish  their 
children  and  their  children’s  children  for- 
ever. ” 

THE  WOLCOTT  ARMS. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  antiquity  and 
eminent  respectability  of  the  family  we 
insert  a description  of  the  Wolcott  coat 
of  arms. 

Shield  : Argent  a Cheveron  between 

three  Chess  Rooks  ermined. 
Crest  : A Bull’s  Head  erased  argent, 

armed  or,  ducally  gorged,  lined 
and  ringed,  of  the  last. 

Motto  : Nullius  addictus  jurorei?i  verba 

magistri. 

This  motto  is  a line  from  Horace  and 
literally  means  : Accustomed  to  swear  i?i 

the  words  of  no  master,  in  a word,  to  take 
nothing  o?i  trust. 

There  is  a curious  bit  of  information 
concerning  the  chess-rooks  found  in  the 
‘ Herald’s  Visitation  ’ and  preserved  in 
an  old  family  pedigree.  It  is  recorded  of 
an  old  knight  of  the  Wolcott  family  that  : 

“ Playing  at  ye  chess  with  Henry  ye  Fiftet . 
King  of  Englande,  he  gave  him  ye  checke 
matte  with  ye  rouke,  whereupon  ye  kinge 
changed  his  coate  of  armes  which  was  ye 
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crosse  with  flower  de  lures,  and  gave 
him  a rouke  for  a remembrance.” 

THE  WOLCOTTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Henry  Wolcott,  ancestor  of  the  family 
in  this  country,  was  the  second  son  of 
John  Wolcott  of  Tolland,  Somersetshire, 
England,  as  above  related.  He  came, 
with  139  others,  in  the  Mary  and  John , 
leaving  Plymouth,  England,  March  20, 
1630,  and  arriving  at  Nantasket  “ on  the 
Lord’s  day,  May  30,  1630.”  They  settled 
at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  where  they 
established  the  first  independent  church 
in  that  state.  Trumbull’s  ‘ History  of  Con- 
necticut ’ says  : “ Mr.  Wolcott  had  a fine 
estate,  and  was  a man  of  superior  abilities.’ 
This  recalls  an  interesting  bit  of  history 
of  those  early  days,  as  recorded  in  the 
records  of  Windsor.  Martha  Pitkin,  an 
accomplished  lady  who  had  spent  the  win- 
ter at  Windsor,  was  preparing  to  return  to 
England  in  the  spring.  Women  were  scarce 
in  those  days  in  the  colonies,  and  the  older 
and  wiser  heads  of  Windsor  held  a council 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  Martha.  The 
strategy  proposed  was  that  the  handsomest 
and  most  eligible  man  in  the  colony  should 
court  and  wed  her.  Simon  Walcott  was  the 
suitor  selected,  and  Martha  Pitkin  was  per- 
suaded to  remain  in  America.  From  this 
marriage  came  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Wolcott  family — the  great  Roger 
Wolcott,  whose  son  and  grandson — both 
Oliver  Wolcotts — were  governors  of  Con- 
necticut. The  elder  Oliver  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
younger  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
Washington.  In  the  old  East  Litchfield 
burying-ground,  Connecticut,^  the  Wolcott 
plot,  near  the  centre.  On  the  monuments 


are  two  inscriptions  of  historic  importance. 
One  is  as  follows  : 


; In  memory  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  : 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  : 

: Governor  of  Connecticut.  Born  4th  of 

! January,  1760.  Died  1st  of  June,  1833.  : 

On  a marble  tablet  is  also  found  the 
following : 


: To  the  memory  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  late  ; 

: Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 

; who  was  born  December  1,  1726,  and 
: who  died  December  1,  1797.  ; 

The  story  is  told  of  the  elder  Oliver  that 
he  had  the  leaden  statue  of  George  III. 
moulded  into  bullets  on  his  return  from  the 
signingof theDeclaration  of  Independence 
at  Philadelphia.  After  this  statue  had  been 
torn  down  by  the  patriots  in  New  York 
city  it  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  taken 
to  Litchfield.  The  Colonial  army  being 
sadly  in  need  of  bullets,  Oliver  had  the 
statue  of  George  III.  removed  to  an  old 
building  in  the  orchard  near  the  family 
residence,  where  the  women  of  Litchfield 
were  invited  to  assist  in  making  bullets  out 
of  His  Royal  Majesty,  Oliver  himself  cut- 
ting the  statue  from  the  pedestal.  From 
this  old  statue  of  King  George  III.  42,288 
bullets  were  made  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.  D.,  father  of 
Henry  R.  and  Edward  O.,  was  famous  as 
a Congregational  minister.  He  was  born 
at  South  Windsor,  July  2,  1813,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1833.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Buckingham  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  Professors  J. 
D.  Dana  and  George  E.  Day  of  Yale 
were  among  his  classmates.  He  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  at  Andover  in 
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1837.  After  being  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  at  Boston  for  two  years  he  was 
ordained  in  November,  1839,  Rev. 
Dr.  Kirk  of  Mount  Vernon  preaching  the 
ordination  sermon.  Samuel  Wolcott 
then  went  to  Syria  as  a missionary,  arriv- 
ing at  Beirut  in  April,  1840.  He  did  not 
return  to  America  until  1843,  and  wit- 
nessed the  exciting  scenes  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Beirut  by  the  English  and 
allied  fleets.  Syria  was  retaken  from 
Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  Sul- 
tan. He  labored  at  Damascus,  Jerusalem 
and  many  of  the  most  historical  points  in 
Palestine.  The  many  valuable  discoveries 
he  made  were  published  in  the  Biblical 
Repository  in  1842,  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  in  1843,  and  the  American  edition 
of  ‘ Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary.’  Returning 
home  in  1843,  for  over  thirty  years  he 
was  engaged  in  the  ministry,  having  pas- 
torates at  Longmeadow,  Belchertown, 
High  Street  church,  Providence,  in  1853; 
the  New  England  church,  Chicago,  1859, 
and  the  Plymouth  church,  in  Cleveland, 
in  1862,  which  was  his  last  pastorate.  In 
1874  he  was  made  the  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Home  Missionary  society,  which 
position  he  held  for  eight  years,  and  two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Longmeadow, 
where  Henry  R.  Wolcott  of  Denver  pro- 
vided him  with  an  elegant  home,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  February,  1886. 
Dr.  Wolcott  was  a well-known  writer  of 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  now  sung  in 
the  churches. 

A WRITER  OF  HYMNS. 

One  of  the  most  popular  begins  thus  : 


Christ  for  the  world  we  sing, 

The  world  to  Christ  we  bring 
With  loving  zeal. 

The  poor  and  them  that  mourn, 

The  faint  and  overborne, 

Sin-sick  and  sorrow- worn, 

Whom  Christ  doth  heal. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  Dr.  Wolcott  wrote  a hymn  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Chinese,  beginning  as 
follows  : , 

Lo  ! the  land  of  Sin  is  waking 
Touched  by  rays  of  sacred  light, 

Glim’rings  from  the  Orient  breaking 
O’er  the  darkness  of  her  night. 

On  the  terraced  hill-sides  resting, 

Glancing  over  stream  and  lawn, 

Temple  and  pagoda  cresting, 

Gleam  the  tokens  of  the  dawn. 

When  Stanley,  now  lost  in  the  Dark 
Continent,  opened  up  the  Congo,  Dr. 
Wolcott  celebrated  the  event  by  writing 
a hymn  beginning  : 

All  thy  realms  in  midnight  shrouded, 

Crushed  beneath  oppression's  weight, 

Of  thy  sons  by  spoilers  rifled — 

Victim  of  a bitter  fate. 

Land  of  Sorrow, 

Drear  thou  wert,  and  desolate. 

IN  THE  WAR  DAYS. 

Dr.  Wolcott  was  a well-known  public 
speaker,  and  his  speeches  in  defense  of 
the  Union  were  among  his  best.  He 
was  a Christian  and  a patriot.  Tall,  stal- 
wart and  with  a heavy  head  of  white  hair, 
his  figure  was  a commanding  one.  His 
sons  went  to  the  war,  E.  O.  Wolcott  en- 
listing at  the  age  of  sixteen.  At  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
Dr.  Wolcott’s  commanding  figure  to  be 
seen  addressing  a great  crowd  on  the 
latest  news  from  the  front.  He  was  truly 
eloquent  on  great  occasions,  or  when 
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thrilled  by  the  stirring  events  of  the  war. 
This  was  forcibly  illustrated  on  one  occa- 
sion when  he  represented  his  class  in  the 
Yale  alumni.  The  meeting  was  in  the 
great  College  hall,  at  the  earlier  part  of 
the  war.  Dr.  Wolcott  had  just  begun  his 
speech  when  General  Anderson,  who  com- 
manded at  Fort  Sumter  when  it  was  cap- 
tured, entered  and  took  his  seat  under  a 
gallery  heavily  draped  with  an  American 
flag.  This  entrance  of  General  Anderson 
caused  a good  deal  of  disturbance — some 
half  cheering,  others  whispering  and  all 
turning  to  see  the  famous  soldier.  But 
above  all  the  disturbance  was  heard  the 
ringing  voice  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  and  as  he 
spoke  of  the  “ flag  stricken  down  at  Sum- 
ter, now  by  God’s  grace  floating  over 
Sumter’s  hero,”  a storm  of  patriotism 
swept  over  those  present  which  made  the 
alumni  meeting  of  ’63  a memorable  one 
at  Yale.  It  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  stirring  speeches  ever  made  at  a Yale 
alumni  meeting.  These  reminiscences 
show  that  Colorado’s  new  senator  has  his 
father’s  gift  of  oratory. 

new  England’s  first  cotton  bale. 

On  his  mother’s  side  Senator  Wolcott 
has  a worthy  ancestry.  His  mother  was 
a Miss  Harriet  Pope,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Adams  Pope,  for  many  years  a resi- 
dent of  Norwich.  Pope’s  grandfather, 
Jonathan  Adams,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  merchants  of  Providence,  and 
brought  into  New  England  the  first  bale 
of  cotton.  He  predicted  a great  future 
for  cotton  spinning,  and  persuaded  his 
grandchild  to^ follow  in  that  line.  During 
his  life  Mr.  Pope  owned  and  operated 
mills  at  Wrentham,  Millbury  and  Oxford, 


Massachusetts  ; Augusta  and  Brunswick, 
Maine ; at  Sterling  and  Griswold,  Con- 
necticut, and  Perkinsville,  Vermont.  The 
first  dam  across  the  Kennebec  river,  in 
Maine,  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Pope. 
He  died  in  August,  1887,  and  probably 
no  man  up  to  that  time  knew  more  about, 
or  had  more  to  do  with,  developing  the 
cotton-spinning  industry  of  New  England 
than  Jonathan  Adams  Pope,  the  grandson 
of  the  man  who  shipped  into  New  En- 
gland the  first  bale  of  cotton.  He  was 
married  in  1819  to  Olive  Lathe  of  Carlton, 
Massachusetts,  who  died  in  Norwich  in 
1850.  Of  the  happy  marriage  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wolcott  and  Miss  Harriet  Amanda 
Pope  were  born  eleven  children,  ten  of 
whom  are  still  living  : Samuel  Adams, 
stock  raiser,  near  San  Antonio,  Texas  ; 
Henry  Roger,  capitalist,  Denver  ; Edward 
Oliver  (the  senator),  lawyer,  Denver ; 
William  Edgar,  Congregational  minister, 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts  ; Herbert  Wal- 
ter. lawyer,  Denver;  Mrs.  Vaille,  resid- 
ing with  her  husband  at  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts ; Mrs.  Toll,  wife  of  ex-Attorney- 
General  Charles  H.  Toll  of  Colorado, 
and  three  sisters,  the  Misses  Anna,  Clara 
and  Charlotte,  whose  home  is  with  their 
mother  at  Longmeadow. 


HENRY  ROGER  WOLCOTT 

was  born  at  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts, 
March  15,  1846.  He  is  a director  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  is  the  president  of  the  Denver  club, 
and  has  been  its  president  most  of  the 
time  since  its  organization ; is  pres, 
ident  of  the  Denver,  Utah  & Pacific 
Railroad  company  and  the  vice-president 
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of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  of 
which  General  David  H.  Moffat  is  pres- 
ident. His  school  days  were  passed  in 
Providence,  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  cities 
where  his  father  was  variously  settled  as 
pastor  of  Congregational  churches. 
After  leaving  the  Cleveland  High  school, 
he  started  at  once  into  business,  and 
entered  the  Farmer  and  Painter’s  bank. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  against  the 
strong  objections  and  wishes  of  his 
superiors  in  the  bank,  and  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  a;e,  he  enlisted  in  a 
regiment  formed  at  Cleveland  for  a hun- 
dred days’  service  before  Washington. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment the  authorities  at  Washington  desired 
to  send  the  Cleveland  regiment  to  the 
front,  but  on  account  of  the  objections  of 
many  of  the  men  composing  it,  the  plan 
was  abandoned  : but  Mr.  Wolcott  and 
two  of  his  friends  obtained  leave  to  re- 
enlist with  one  of  the  regiments  at  the 
front,  where  he  served  until  forced  to  go 
home  on  account  of  the  army  fever. 

After  leaving  the  army  Mr.  Wolcott 
was  engaged  in  business  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  Chicago,  and  in 
1869  came  to  Colorado. 

On  coming  to  Colorado  he  went  to 
Black  Hawk,  where  he  engaged  in  min- 
ing, and  was  subsequently  connected  with 
the  Boston  & Colorado  Smelting  com- 
pany, and  was  for  some  time  its  manager. 

In  1878  he  was  elected  state  senator 
from  Gilpin  county,  and  was  an  active 
member  in  the  sessions  of  the  general 
assembly  in  1879  and  1881.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  1881  he  was  chosen  president 
pro  tern,  of  the  senate,  and  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Robin- 


son and  the  absence  of  Governor  Pitkin 
from  the  state,  was  for  some  time  acting 
governor  of  the  state.  In  1888  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  delegation  to  the 
National  Republican  cdnvention  at 
Chicago. 

For  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Wolcott  has 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  his  private 
interests,  chiefly  in  lands,  mining  and 
smelting,  in  Colorado  and  Montana. 
Through  his  business  and  social  relations 
he  has  formed  a very  large  friendship  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  west.  He  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Colorado,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  sound  business  judgment, 
his  liberality  and  his  devotion  to  his 
friends. 

Mr.  Wolcott  is  a man  of  affairs,  a gen- 
tleman of  stainless  reputation,  whose  pres- 
ence betokens  great  elevation  of  character 
and  commands  universal  respect.  When  a 
child  a strong  brotherly  affection  sprang  up 
between  himself  and  his  brother,  Edward 
Oliver,  which  strengthened  for  each  other 
as  they  struggled  upward  in  this  new  state 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
birth-place  and  the  scenes  of  their  child- 
hood in  Longmeadow.  Thus  they  have 
both  achieved  success — 

“ Mindful  of  their  old  renown, 

Theirgreat  forefather’s  virtues,  and  their  own.’’ 

EDWARD  OLIVER  WOLCOTT, 

United  States  senator  from  Colorado,  is 
said  to  resemble  his  father  very  strikingly 
in  mental  qualities  and  his  method  of 
speaking  and  even  the  modulation  of  his 
voice. 

He  obtained  his  education  and  prepared 
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for  college  in  Cleveland  schools  and  an 
academy  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  where 
his  mother’s  family  reside.  He  entered 
Yale  with  the  class  of  ’70,  and  during  his 
college  course  formed  many  friendships 
among  his  classmates  and  teachers,  which 
are  still  strong.  After  leaving  Yale  he 
studied  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  school 
and  in  the  office  of  Russell  Brothers  in 
Boston. 

In  1871  he  came  to  Colorado, 
where  his  brother  Henry  had  preceded 
him.  He  settled  in  Georgetown,  and 
while  waiting  for  clients  and  for  a suf- 
ficient residence  to  be  admitted  to  the 
territorial  bar,  he  taught  school  for  a few 
months  in  Central  City. 

In  1876  Mr.  Wolcott  was  chosen  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  First  district,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  vigorous 
prosecutions.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
term  as  prosecuting  attorney  he  was 
elected  state  senator  from  Clear  Creek 
county,  and  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  Colorado  senate  in  the  sessions  of 
1879  and  1881.  About  1880  Mr.  Wolcott 
gave  up  his  Georgetown  residence  and 
moved  his  office  to  Denver. 

Perhaps  one  thing  in  Mr.  Wolcott’s 
life,  of  which  he  may  be  proud,  was  his 
enlisting  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old  in 
an  Ohio  company,  organized  in  Cleveland, 
and  a short  service  before  Washington. 
This  service  for  his  country,  though 
bloodless,  was  nearly  fatal  from  the  fever 
which  he  contracted  while  stationed  near 
Washington. 

“As  a lawyer  Mr.  Wolcott  ranks  among 
the  leaders  of  the  western  bar,  and  enjoys 
a practice  second  to  none  in  the  state. 
He  is  known  as  a man  of  unusual  talent, 
9 • 


both  as  an  adviser  and  a counselor,  and 
he  stands  to-day  without  a peer  in  Col- 
orado as  a finished  and  brilliant  orator. 
Mr.  Wolcott  has  achieved  a position  in 
the  western  world  accorded  to  none  but 
those  of  the  highest  talent,  and  which 
usually  comes  only  as  the  reward  and 
termination  of  a life  of  active  labor.  His 
superior  ability,  however,  coupled  with 
intense  energy  and  high  attainments,  has 
made  him,  and  deservedly  so,  a leader  in 
thought,  action  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs.” 

During  the  last  campaign  in  Colorado 
(1888)  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Wolcott  was  a candidate  for  United 
States  senator,  and  some  of  the  nomina- 
tions for  the  general  assembly  were  made 
with  his  election  in  view.  Mr.  Wolcott 
entered  heartily  into  the  campaign,  and 
effected  a thorough  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  and  also  made  speeches 
in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  most 
sweeping  victory  the  Republicans  had 
ever  had  was  undoubtedly  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Wolcott,  and  was  an  endorsement  of 
his  candidacy. 

Of  the  seventy-five  members  elected  to 
the  general  assembly,  sixty-three  were 
Republicans.  A caucus  of  the  Re- 
publican members  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a senator  was  held  on  the 
second  of  January,  1889.  But  one  ballot 
was  necessary,  as  Mr.  Wolcott  received 
the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  a candidate 
in  a Colorado  senatorial  caucus.  Of  the 
sixty-two  members  present  at  the  caucus 
forty-five  voted  for  Mr.  Wolcott,  and  Mr. 
Copeland,  who  was  absent,  would  have 
voted  for  him,  had  he  been  present. 
Those  in  the  caucus  voting  for  Mr.  Wolcott 
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were : Charles  H.  Abbott,  Henry  Armit- 
age,  Dewey  C.  Bailey,  John  D.  Baldwin, 
Webster  Ballinger,  Charles  A.  Bartholo- 
mew, Fred  Betts,  Daniel  J.  Brophy,  Lewis 
F.  Carlile,  M.  B.  Carpenter,  I.  W.  Chat- 
field,  Charles  J.  Christian,  Frank  T. 
Cochrane,  Earl.  M.  Cranston,  A.  G.  Dun- 
bar, William  B.  Ebbert,  Henderson  H. 
Eddy,  Philip  Feldhauser,  Charles  D. 
Ford,  James  F.  Gardner,  William  Gelder, 
Homer  H.  Grafton,  Charles  J.  Harris,  S. 
H.  Hastings,  H.  G.  Heffron,  James  K. 
Hicks,  Edwin  W.  Hurlburt,  Charles  M. 
Kellogg,  Charles  S.  Libby,  James  A. 
McCandless,  James  W.  McCreery,  Fred 
A.  Metcalf,  Juan  D.  Montez,  F.  M.  My- 
rick,  Charles  E.  Noble,  John  G.  Oliver, 
S.  F.  Parrish,  William  J.  Phillips,  Hiram 
Prince,  Joseph  Purcell,  George  C.  Reed, 
Manuel  Sanchez,  O.  E.  Sperry,  Miguel  A. 
Vigil  and  Thomas  A.  Wilson. 

We  copy  from  the  press  account  of 
proceedings  in  joint  convention,  when 
Mr.  Wolcott  was  formally  chosen  as 
United  States  senator  to  serve  the  full 
term  of  six  years  from  March  4,  1889  : 

FLORAL  TRIBUTES. 

Just  preceding  Mr.  Wolcott’s  entrance 
four  handsome  floral  pieces  were  brought 
in.  One  was  a large  star  of  immortelles, 
red,  white  and  blue,  or  purple,  with  the 
words  “ Facile  Princeps  ” deftly  wrought 
in  the  circular  centre,  and  with  fern, 
myrtle  and  tufted  plumes  harmoniously 
relieving  the  heavier  colors.  This  was  a 
tribute  from  the  Republican  members 
of  the  house.  A handsome  basket  of 
roses  and  heliotropes  bore  a card,  “ From 
your  friend,  John  Corcoran ; ” a large 
cluster  of  roses  was  not  accompanied  by 


any  indication  of  the  donor,  while  a 
horseshoe  of  red  and  white  chrysanthe- 
mums carried  only  a card  upon  which  was 
written  : “ From  a friend.” 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICERS. 

President  pro  tei?ipore  Carpenter  per- 
formed the  duties  of  presiding  officer  with 
grace,  and  made  the  announcement  of 
the  election.  Speaker  Eddy  occupied  a 
seat  at  Senator  Carpenter’s  left. 

Senator  Cochrane  and  Representa- 
tives Harris  and  Bartholomew  were  the 
members  of  the  committee  honored  with 
the  privilege  of  escorting  the  senator-elect 
to  the  platform. 

A FRATERNAL  SCENE. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  joint  convention  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wol- 
cott was  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than 
his  brother,  the  senator-elect.  He  sat 
midway  from  the  entrance  to  the  floor  of 
the  house  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
speaker’s  platform.  During  the  announce- 
ment of  his  brother’s  election  and  the  new 
senator’s  speech  his  face  was  illumined 
with  the  great  joy  he  experienced  at  the 
fruition  of  his  ambitions  and  hopes  for 
his  kinsman.  There  was  a very  pretty 
touch  of  nature  in  the  scene  of  one  brother, 
in  the  pride  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  common- 
wealth, pointedly  and  gracefully  acknowl- 
edging fraternal  constancy,  and  the 
other  exhibiting  the  unalloyed  pleasure  he 
so  deeply  felt. 

senator  wolcott’s  speech  of  accept- 
ance. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  : 

No  task  imposed  upon  me  could  be  at 
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once  so  grateful,  and  yet  so  difficult,  as 
that  of  thanking  you  for  bestowing  upon 
me  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the 
commonwealth.  And  if  words  fail  me, 
and  I speak  with  halting  tongue,  believe 
me,  it  is  because  my  heart  is  full,  and 
because  your  confidence  touches  me  too 
deeply  for  words.  For,  you  see,  I came 
to  Colorado  the  year  after  I came  of  age  ; 
all  the  years  of  my  manhood  have  been 
passed  here,  and  Colorado  is  almost  as 
much  my  home  as  if  I had  been  born 
within  her  limits.  During  all  these  years, 
among  all  the  day-dreams  and  hopes 
which  fill  a young  man’s  brain,  none 
came  so  often,  and  so  often  recurred  again 
and  again,  as  one  that  some  day  I might 
be  honored  by  being  called  upon  to 
share  in  representing  our  beloved  state  in 
the  councils  of  the  Nation.  You  have  to- 
day made  that  which  I had  feared  was 
but  a castle  in  Spain,  as  true  and  real  as 
is  my  gratitude ; and  this,  too,  makes  it 
hard  for  me  to  adequately  express  my 
thanks.  [Applause.] 

It  seems  impossible  that  contest  for 
office  should  be  carried  on  without  a 
certain  amount  of  rancor  and  cruel  per- 
sonal attack.  Your  deliberations  upon 
the  senatorial  election  were  preceded  by 
even  more  of  personal  criticism  and  assault 
than  usual.  Yet  now  that  it  is  all  over, 
we  can  take  pleasure  in  remembering — 

What  all  experience  serves  to  show, 

No  mud  can  soil  us  but  the  mud  we  throw. 

And  the  shafts  which  have  been  directed 
against  me  have  inflicted  the  less  suffering 
because  of  the  deep  and  abiding  faith  and 
confidence  of  dear  friends,  which  fur- 
nished me  an  armor  that  the  arrows  of 


malice  could  never  penetrate.  But  if  we 
strive  and  struggle  for  victory  we  are  quick 
to  accept  results  and  to  seek  to  avoid  even 
the  danger  of  dissensions  within  our  ranks. 
[Applause.]  Some  of  you  had  another 
personal  choice,  but  all  accept  the  will  of 
the  majority  ; and,  on  my  part,  I desire  to 
assure  you  that  I fully  and  cordially  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
votes  which  elect  me  to  the  senate  are  the 
united  and  unanimous  votes  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  as  represented  in  this  assembly, 
and  that  I as  fully  and  cordially  recognize 
the  obligation  that  should  follow  such  a 
vote. 

No  man  was  ever  sent  to  represent  a 
state  under  happier  auspices.  You  have 
made  me  the  colleague  of  a gentleman* 
who  stands  for  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  the  history,  the  growth  and  the  hopes 
of  Colorado,  from  the  pioneer  days  until 
now ; whose  high  attributes  of  statesman- 
ship are  recognized  not  only  in  the  state 
he  represents,  but  throughout  the  land  ; 
whose  personal  qualities  have  endeared 
him  to  all  good  men  who  know  him,  and 
with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  be  called  upon 
to  serve.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  a time 
when  Colorado  needed  more  faithful  ser- 
vice. We  are  but  facing  the  dawn  of  our 
prosperity;  our  mining  interests  are  in 
their  infancy  ; the  public  lands  within  our 
borders  are  rapidly  being  turned  into 
thrifty  farms ; great  and  varied  industries 
are  finding  lodgment  here ; and  new 
channels  of  commerce  are  directed  to- 
wards us. 

As  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  with 
the  vast  resources  of  Colorado,  so  there  is 

* Honorable  Henry  M.  Teller,  United  States  sen- 
ator. 
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none  whose  interests  need  such  wise  and 
careful  protection  by  National  legislation. 
Above  all  is  it  essential  that,  as  the  tide 
of  population  pours  in,  we  look  to  its 
character  as  well  as  to  its  volume.  We 
have  for  years  been  peopling  our  land 
from  all  countries  ; the  time  is  at  hand 
when  to  other  tests  of  citizenship  should 
be  added  that  of  fealty  and  devotion  to 
American  institutions. 

With  these  words  of  general  and  grate- 
ful acceptance,  I should  perhaps  make  an 
end,  but,  Mr.  President,  you  will,  I know, 
pardon  one  word  of  personal  mention. 
There  are  in  this  general  assembly  gentle- 
men who  left  their  business  and  their 


professions  to  serve  as  members  of  this 
body,  solely  because  they  were  my  friends, 
and  others  who,  from  the  election  until 
now,  have  been  to  me  as  steadfast  as 
brothers — and  nobody  knows  as  I do  what 
a brother’s  constancy  means — and  I can- 
not leave  this  presence  without  assuring 
them  that  between  the  lines  of  the  parch- 
ment which  shall  be  the  permanent  evi- 
dence of  your  action  of  to-day,  I shall 
read  their  names  in  letters  that  will  never 
fade,  and  shall  recall  with  tender  memory, 
as  long  as  I live,  their  kindness,  their 
friendship  and  their  devotion.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  DULUTH. 


On  the  first  day  of  March,  1856,  St. 
Louis  county,  taken  from  Itasca,  was 
declared  to  be  an  organized  county  by 
the  territorial  legislature  of  Minnesota 
and  attached  to  Benton  county  for  judicial 
purposes.  On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1857, 
“ that  fractional  ' portion  of  Minnesota 
Point  lying  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  same,  in  township  forty-eight  and 
township  fifty  north  of  range  fourteen 
west,”  was  created  a “ town  corporate  and 
politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  Duluth.” 
The  county-seat  was  first  established  at 
Portland,  now  a part  of  Duluth,  and  by 
an  act  approved  August  2,  1858,  the  board 
of  county  supervisors  were  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  of  the  county  for  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  county  buildings  in  St.  Louis 


county,  and  also  for  building  bridges  and 
opening  and  improving  roads  therein. 

The  first  court  in  Duluth  was  held  in  a 
little  unfinished  room  next  to  what  now  is 
one  of  the  express  offices.  Then  court 
was  holden  two  or  three  terms  in  a school- 
house  ; then  a brick  building  was  rented 
known  as  the  Ray  block,  in  the  east  por- 
tion of  the  city,  the  lower  part  being  used 
for  offices,  the  upper  part  for  a court-room. 
It  was  used  as  the  court-house  for  three 
or  four  years,  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
Banning  block  was  hired  for  that  purpose, 
where  the  courts  were  held  until  the 
year  1883,  when  the  present  court-house 
was  erected  at  a cost,  in  round  numbers, 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  entry  in  the  journal  of  the 
first  district  court  of  Duluth  is  as  follows : 
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“ Strict  C^urt,  ) g j LouisCai  Minn. 
First  District,  j 

“ Monday,  August  ist,  1859,  9 o’clock 
a.  m.  In  the  absence  of  the  Honorable 
Judge  S.  J.  R.  McMillan,  the  court  was 
adjourned  by  the  clerk  to  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 2nd,  at  9 [o’clock]  a.  m.” 

“ Tuesday,  August  2nd,  1859,  9 [o’clock] 
a.  m.  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. Present,  Judge  S.  J.  R.  McMillan. 
There  being  no  business  ready,  adjourned 
until  2 o’clock  p.  m. 

“ Two  o’clock  p.  m.  Court  met  pur- 
suant to  adjournment.  Present,' Judge  S. 
J.  R.  McMillan.  Ordered  by  the  court 
that  the  Honorable  Samuel  Badger,  jr., 
for  the  time  being,  perform  the  duties  of 
district  attorney. 

“ The  United  States  J The  defendant, 
vs.  > Louis  Droz,  and  his 

Louis  Droz.  j bail,  Nirber  and  Po- 
sey, each  being  called  three  times  and 
not  appearing,  their  recognizance  was 
forfeited.  Ordered,  that  the  forfeiture  of 
the  recognizance  of  the  defendant  and  his 
bail  be  taken  off  upon  the  defendant  en- 
tering into  a new  recognizance  with  one 
or  more  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
clerk  of  this  court,  in  the  sum  of  $500, 
condition  for  appearance  at  the  next  term 
of  this  court.  Court  adjourned  sine  die.” 
What  particular  crime  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States  “the  said 
Louis  Droz  ” was  charged  with,  does  not 
appear.  Three  days  after  adjournment  of 
the  court,  Judge  McMillan  ordered  that  a 
scrawl  with  the  words  “ Seal  District 
Court,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Minn.,”  included 
therein,  “be  used  as  the  seal  of  the  dis- 
trict court  for  St.  Louis  county,  Minnesota, 
for  the  time  being  and  until  a seal  shall 


be  furnished  and  provided  according  to 
law.” 

The  clerk  of  the  court  at  this  time  was 
J.  B.  Culver ; the  sheriff  was  Andrew  J. 
Ellis.  The  first  suit  began  in  the  district, 
so  far  as  appears  from  any  papers  on  file, 
was  that  of  Lewis  M.  Dickens  against 
William  G.  Cowell.  It  was  an  action  on 
a promissory  note;  and,  as  the  plaintiff 
was  “ inclined  ” to  believe  the  defendant 
was  then  a non-resident  of  the  state,  an 
attachment  was  issued  against  “ all  the 
property  of  the  said  defendant  ” in  St. 
Louis  county. 

Duluth  (and  [of  course  St.  Louis 
county)  was,  first,  in  the  First  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Minnesota ; afterward,  in  the 
Seventh,  which  was  created  on  the  fifth  of 
March,  1870,  and  took  in  the  counties  of 
Stearns,  Sherburne,  Benton,  Morrison, 
Crow  Wing,  Aiken,  Cass,  Douglas,  Todd, 
Mille  Lacs,  Polk,  Stevens,  Traverse,  Pem- 
bina, Clay,  Wilkin,  Grant,  Otter  Tail, 
Wadena,  Becker,  Pope,  Saint  Louis,  Carl- 
ton, Itasca  and  Lake,  then  in  the  Eleventh, 
in  which  it  still  continues.  The  second 
judge  who  sat  upon  the  Duluth  bench  was 
James  M.  McKelvy.  He  held  his  last 
court  in  the  place  in  the  first  half  of 
August,  1874,  the  act  creating  the  Eleventh 
district  having  been  passed  on  the  fifth 
of  March  preceding ; it  included  the 
counties  of  Crow  Wing,  Aitkin,  Cass, 
Polk,  Pembina,  Clay,  Wadena,  Becker, 
Saint  Louis,  Carlton,  Itasca,  Beltrami, 
Lake  and  Traverse,  which  territory  con- 
stituted nearly  the  half  of  the  state — the 
north  half.  A district  judge,  O.  P.  Stearns, 
was  appointed  under  this  act  to  hold 
office  until  the  next  general  election,  when 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  himself.  He 
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is  still  upon  the  bench  of  St.  Louis  county ; 
but  the  district  now  includes  only  the 
counties  of  St.  Louis  and  Carlton,  with 
Lake  and  Cook  counties  attached  to  the 
former  for  judicial  purposes.  Judge 
Stearns  holds  annually  three  terms  of 
court  in  St.  Louis  county,  and  two  in 
Carlton  county. 

The  first  journal  of  the  district  court 
for  St.  Louis  county  is  a curiosity.  It 
begins  with  a record  of  liens  filed  “ for 
materials  furnished  and  work  done  ” by 
various  individuals  in  the  building  of 
certain  houses.  Then  appears  a number 
of  marriage  certificates  recorded  by  the 
clerk  of  St.  Louis  county.  Of  these  the 
first  one  reads  as  follows  : 

“Grand  Portage,  8 Mo.,  4th,  1858. 

“ Has  been  married  by  myself  at  Grand 
Portage,  on  the  5th  of  August  last,  Abra- 
ham Bonneau  and  Elisabeth  Nadau,  both 
of  Monroe,  Michigan. 

“ D.  D.  Rarquet,  Missionary.” 

After  this  there  follow  two  declarations 
of  persons  whose  intentions  were  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
journal  proper  then  begins,  but  occupies 
less  than  two  pages  of  the  book,  and  con- 
tains the  record  of  the  opening  of  the 
district  court  of  the  First  district  as 
before  mentioned.  Succeeding  this  is  a 
“summons  for  relief”  in  the  “district 
court,  1st  judicial  district,  Manomin 
county.”  Immediately  after  this  entry  is 
the  finding  of  the  judge  in  a case  which 
went  by  default  in  the  same  county  of 
“ Manomin.”  This  record  is  signed  by 
“ S.  J.  R.  McMillan,  judge,”  at  Stillwater, 
January  19,  i860.  There  are  other  cases 
decided  which  appear  here  as  a matter  of 
record  : one  in  Washington  county  and 


We,  the  un- 


another  in  Dakota  county.  Then  comes 
in  regular  order  certificates  of  intentions 
to  become  citizens,  until  finally  the  “ Court 
Record,”  as  it  is  called,  is  reached. 

But  the  “ Record  ” is  a small  affair, 
although  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  Seventh  judicial  district, 
of  which  James  M.  McKelvy  was  judge. 
There  is  but  one  finding  by  the  court 
(November  5,  1869),  and  the  “ Record  ” 
terminates,  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
naturalization  of  sundry  persons  whose 
names  are  given. 

This  is  the  next  entry  : 

“ State  of  Minnesota, 

County  of  St.  Louis, 
dersigned,  master  and  wardens  of  Pales- 
tine lodge,  No.  79,  of  Ancient,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  in  conformity  with 
an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota,  entitled  ‘An  act 
to  incorporate  the  Grand  lodge  of  An- 
cient, Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
Minnesota,’  approved  March  5,  1853,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  name  of  said  lodge 
is  ‘Palestine  Lodge,  No.  79,  of  Ancient, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  ’ ; that  it  is 
located  at  and  meets  in  the  village  of 
Duluth,  in  the  county  of  St.  Louis  and 
state  of  Minnesota. 

“ Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal 
of  said  lodge,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of 
February,  a.  d.  1881.”  [Here  follow 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  lodge.] 

To  make  the  “ hotch-potch  ” complete, 
the  journal  then  contains  a brief  list  of 
judgment  debtors  and  creditors,  with 
date  of  judgments  rendered  at  various 
times,  dates  of  docketing  the  causes  and 
amount  of  judgments  rendered,  copies  of 
marriage  certificates,  another  record  of 
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causes  that  have  been  tried  at  various 
dates,  intentions  of  various  persons  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
“ Record  ” ends  with  the  statement  that 
George  R.  Stuntz  is  the  creditor,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
of  one  Theodore  Miller,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  August,  1863,  “for  surveying, 
exploring  and  examining  a certain  tract 
of  land  and  exposing  former  knowledge  of 
the  same,”  and  demands  judgment  for 
the  amount.  The  papers  in  the  case  show 
that  he  took  judgment  by  default.  There 
is  no  light  thrcwn  upon  the  plaintiff’s 
words,  “ exposing  former  knowledge  of 
the  same,”  so  far  as  appears  in  the  record 
of  the  case  ; however,  it  is  fair  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  helped  materially  in 
making  up  his  claim. 

“When  I went  on  the  bench  of  the 
Eleventh  district,”  said  Judge  Stearns, 
recently,  “there  was  not  a full  set  of 
‘ Minnesota  Reports  ’ west  of  Duluth,  and 
there  was  not  a court-house  in  the  dis- 
trict. We  held  court  where  we  could — 
in  churches,  in  stores,  school-houses,  and 
sometimes  in  places  not  quite  so  respected. 
I remember  at  Detroit  once  we  used  a 
saloon,  a sort  of  double-barrelled  saloon 
that  had  the  liquors  in  the  front 
room  and  another  room  back.  We  took 
hold  and  moved  the  liquors  into  the  back 
room  and  held  court  in  the  front — close 
by — a very  convenient  arrangement  for 
some  of  the  attorneys.  As  we  had  no 
libraries  or  books,  only  what  we  carried  in 
our  hands,  it  was  a rough  kind  of  justice 
we  dispensed,  but  I am  glad  to  say,  look- 
ing back  over  the  short  space  that 
has  shown  so  marvelous  a development, 
that  it  was,  I believe,  a fair  justice  that 


we  administered.  When  we  had  no  law 
we  simply  did  the  best  we  could  and  relied 
on  our  hearts  and  our  heads  to  do  the 
right  and  just  thing,  and'to  reach  just  equity 
between  man  and  man.  Mr.  Comstock 
used  to  say  that  there  was  no  lawyer 
among  us  who  knew  enough  to  take  an 
appeal,  and  therefore  ours  was  a court  of 
last  resort.” 

“I  remember  once,”  continues  the 
judge,  “in  trying  a criminal  case,  the  jury 
was  charged  and  sent  out,  occupying  for 
its  deliberations  an  old  room  that  had  a 
crack  in  it,  through  which  we,  waiting  in 
the  court,  could  overhear  all  of  their  dis- 
cussions. Finally  they  struck  a point  in 
the  charge,  and  we  heard  one  juror 
proclaim — ‘The  judge  says  so  and  so, 
and  Comstock  [one  of  the  counsel]  says 
so  and  so ; now,  how  the  devil  are  we  to 
know  who  is  right  ? ’ Of  course  I had  to 
recall  them  and  impress  on  them  that  as 
between  judge  and  counsel  they  had  to 
take  the  judge  for  it.  Once  over  in 
Becker  county  there  was  a juror  who  was 
determined  to  go  to  sleep.  After  awhile 
the  clerk  called  my  attention  to  the  juror 
continuously  asleep,  and  I called  the 
counsel  up  and  asked  if  we  should  stop 
and  wake  the  juror.  Counsel  said  no, 
let  him  sleep.  When  I came  to  charge 
the  jury  I charged  the  eleven  and  to  the 
sleeper  said  : ‘ You  have  slept  all  the  while 
and  haven’t  heard  the  evidence.  But  you 
can  go  out  with  them,  and  if  you  can 
manage  to  find  the  same  verdict  as  the 
other  eleven,  why  well  and  good.’  This 
he  managed  to  do.” 

Judge  Stearns,  in  speaking  of  the  great 
growth  of  this  region,  says  that  on  the 
spot  where  the  city  of  Crookston,  Polk 
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county,  now  flourishes,  he  organized  the 
first  court  in  1874.  There  were  present 
Judge  Reynolds,  Mr.  Ball  and  himself. 
Scattered  about  were  six  houses,  among 
logs,  trees  and  stumps,  but  no  room  where 
court  could  be  held.  But  as  there  was  a 
motion  to  argue,  Judge  Stearns  took  a 
stump,  Reynolds  a log  and  Ball  a stump, 
and  there  was  held  the  first  court  in  Polk 
county. 


It  must  be  clear  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  the  history  of  the  bench  and 
bar  of  Duluth  would  be  imperfect  should 
there  be  no  reference  to  the  life-career  of 
the  judge  just  mentioned,  and  equally 
wanting  without  mention  being  made, 
biographically,  of  some  of  the  leading 
attorneys  who  are  practicing  in  that  city. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


OZORA  PIERSON  STEARNS. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
January  15,  1831,  at  Dekalb,  St.  Law- 
rence county,  New  York,  the  tenth  of  a 
family  of  eleven  children.  When  about  a 
year  and  a half  old  a fire  had  been  built 
in  the  yard  to  heat  water  in  a caldron 
kettle.  The  kettle  had  been  removed 
from  over  the  fire  and  set  beside  a bed  of 
coals  which  were  soon  covered  with  a 
film  of  ashes.  The  child  went  to  play 
with  the  water  in  the  kettle  and  walked 
barefooted  into  the  bed  of  coals.  He 
hadn’t  judgment  enough  to  get  out  and 
danced  in  the  coals  till  his  screams  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  family,  when 
he  was  taken  out  with  his  feet  thoroughly 
cooked.  Saving  his  life  was  almost  a mira- 
cle. He  was  carried  three  weeks  in  the 
arms  of  his  parents  and  others  with  his  feet 
higher  than  his  head.  His  feet  still  show 
the  effects  of  that  burning. 

In  1833  Ozora’s  father  moved  to  Madi- 
son, Lake  county,  Ohio.  When  his  father 
got  settled  in  Ohio  he  was  practically 
without  means,  but  was  recognized  as  an 
honest,  industrious  man.  He  had  little 
desire  for  money  and  little  business 


capacity  for  obtaining  it.  He  was  a great 
reader  and  a sound  reasoner.  He  had  a 
judicial  turn  of  mind,  and  had  he  been 
bred  to  the  law  would  have  made  a suc- 
cess. For  four  years,  from  1831  to  1834 
inclusive,  he  lived  in  a small  rented  house 
in  Madison,  on  the  banks  ^f  Grand  river, 
as  poor  as  need  be. 

The  father  held  liberal  religious  views 
and  the  mother  was  a strict  Baptist.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Charles  G.  Fin- 
ney was  getting  up  his  great  revivals.  One 
day  Ozora’s  father  came  home  driving  a 
yoke  of  cattle  and  found  Finney  on  horse- 
back in  front  of  the  house,  telling  the 
mother  and  the  children  that  they,  the 
children,  were  going  straight  to  hell,  and 
had  them  all  groaning,  praying  and  crying. 
The  father  was  so  incensed  that  he  used  his 
ox-whip  on  Finney’s  head  and  shoulders 
and  soon  cleared  the  decks  and  put  a stop 
to  the  groaning  and  weeping. 

Ozora  was  thoroughly  instructed  by 
his  mother  in  all  the  essential  doctrines  of 
orthodoxy  and  was  religiously  inclined. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  him  that  occurred 
when  he  was  four  or  five  years  old.  A 
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neighboring  woman  had  in  some  way 
offended  him.  He  said  : “ I hate  Marm 

Hill.”  His  mother  said  : “Why,  that  is 

wrong.  The  Bible  says  you  must  love 
everybody.”  He  replied  : “ Well,  I love 

her  soul  but  I hate  her  body.” 

In  1837  the  boy’s  father  rented  a farm 
near  by  on  which  they  lived  one  year. 
Ozora  assisted  during  the  summer  as  best 
he  could  and  attended  school  in  the 
winter.  The  next  year  another  farm  was 
rented  near  by  and  the  boy  went  through 
a similar  experience. 

In  1839  an  uncle  of  his  bought  a farm 
of  thirty  acres  in  a back-woods  settlement 
on  the  lake  shore  in  Perry,  Lake  county, 
Ohio,  and  gave  the  use  of  it  to  the  father. 
They  moved  there  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
It  was  a pretty  rough  settlement.  Most 
of  the  boys  went  sailing  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough,  and  spending  their  win- 
ters at  home  the  younger  boys  caught 
their  sailor  manners  and  were  pretty  wild. 
Ozora  wasn’t  behind  the  rest,  and  for  some 
years  was  a very  ragged  and  very  saucy 
boy,  working  on  his  father’s  and  neigh- 
bor’s farm  during  the  summer  and  attend- 
ing district  school  winters.  He  was  an 
apt  student  and  always  kept  well  up  with 
and  ahead  of  his  classes. 

Very  little  was  thought  in  those  days  in 
that  settlement  of  any  education  beyond 
that  furnished  by  the  common  school. 
One  older  brother  and  two  older  sisters, 
however,  attended  academies  and  select 
schools  and  fitted  themselves  for  teachers. 
The  family,  because  of  their  desire  to 
obtain  more  learning  than  could  be  had 
at  home,  were  thought  to  be  of  aristo- 
cratic tendencies,  of  which  the  children 
were  often  reminded  by  other  children. 

10 


As  near  as  the  time  can  be  fixed,  it  was 
when  the  boy  was  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old  that  he  stood  for  a long  time 
one  day  looking  at  the  fire  in  the  old- 
fashioned  fire-place,  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  great  problems  of  life,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  reverie  he  said  aloud  and  with  en- 
ergy : “ I will  have  a liberal  education  and 
be  a lawyer,”  the  main  features  of  which 
determination  he  ever  afterwards  adhered 
to  through  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  the  young  man’s 
father  gave  him  his  time,  and  he  started 
out  in  the  world  without  a dollar  ; and  he 
has  never  had  a dollar  since  from  any 
source  that  he  has  not  honestly  earned. 
He  hired  out  to  work  on  a farm  at  ten 
dollars  a month,  half  store  pay.  He  was 
small  of  his  age  and  not  physically  strong, 
and  it  was  very  hard  for  him  to  do  a full 
man’s  work.  He  got  along,  however, 
very  well,  working  with  others,  till  after 
harvest,  when  he  was  put  to  work  alone, 
hauling  out  manure.  This  gave  him  a 
chance  to  think,  and  while  thus  cogitating, 
he  determined  to  attend  a term  of  school  at 
Madison  seminary  that  fall  and  teach  the 
following  winter.  He  made  known  his 
determination  to  his  father,  who  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  thinking  he  had  better  wait 
another  year,  but  the  young  man  was 
determined,  and  the  father  finally  assented. 

By  boarding  himself  and  practicing 
economy,  he  made  his  earnings  of  the 
summer  carry  him  through.  He  passed 
his  examination,  got  his  certificate  and 
took  a small  district  school  at  twelve 
dollars  a month  and  “board  round.”  Be- 
ing small  of  his  age  and  boyish,  the  fact 
that  he  was  to  be  a school-master  created 
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great  merriment  among  the  people  in  his 
neighborhood.  Indeed,  but  for  the  high 
reputation  as  teachers  enjoyed  by  his 
older  brother  and  sisters,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  secure  employment. 
He,  however,  got  through  with  his  school 
passably  well  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  which  boarding  round 
gave  him  to  study  human  nature. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  a neighbor  for 
whom  the  young  man  had  often  worked 
by  spells,  making  rails,  hauling  charcoal 
and  farming,  removed  to  Northern  Illinois. 
Ozora  felt  a lively  impulse  to  go  west. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  California,  but  could 
not  raise  the  money.  So  he  did  the  next 
best  thing — drove  his  neighbor’s  team  as 
far  as  Chicago,  and  made  his  way  partly 
with  teams  going  in  that  direction,  and 
partly  on  foot,  to  Monroe,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  had  a brother  living,  secretly 
hoping  that  he  might  find  some  way  to 
get  from  there  to  California.  Failing  in 
this,  he  concluded  to  try  his  luck  in  the 
lead  mines.  He  spent  the  season  pros- 
pecting, except  that  he  worked  on  a farm 
in  haying  and  harvesting  ; and  as  winter 
approached  he  found  himself  dead-broke. 
He  abandoned  mining  and  taught  a dis- 
trict school  at  fifteen  dollars  a month 
boarding  round. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  he  learned  his 
father  had  the  ague,  and  he  immediately 
started  for  home,  walking  from  Monroe 
to  Milwaukee,  and  taking  steerage  passage 
from  Milwaukee  to  Fairport,  Ohio,  walk- 
ing from  there  home.  He  worked  his 
father’s  little  farm  that  summer ; and  in 
the  fall,  his  father  having  recovered,  he 
attended  a select  school  at  Unionville, 
Ohio,  and  in  the  winter  taught  a district 


school  in  Madison.  He  had  about  sixty- 
five  scholars,  and  taught  all  branches 
from  the  alphabet  to  algebra. 

In  that  part  of  the  country  a great  many 
were  in  the  habit  of  fitting  out  grafting 
teams  that  went  all  over  the  older  portions 
of  the  United  States  grafting  fruit-trees. 
In  the  spring  of  1851  he  hired  out  on  one 
of  these  teams  and  learned  the  trade.  He 
again  worked  in  haying  and  harvest  and 
attended  the  fall  term  of  school  at  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  taught  in  Perry  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1852,  with  a partner, 
ran  a grafting  team  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  on  their  own  account.  After 
this  he  again  worked  in  haying  and  harvest, 
and  attended  the  fall  term  of  Grand  River 
institute  at  Austinburg,  Ohio,  and  made 
all  arrangements  to  attend  the  winter 
term ; but  during  the  vacation  he  again 
got  the  California  fever,  and  in  December, 
1852,  started  for  the  gold-mines  via  New 
York  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

From  New  York  to  Aspinwall  the 
young  man  had  the  usual  experiences  of 
a steerage  passenger  on  a stormy  passage. 
He  was  fearfully  seasick  for  four  days. 
Then  the  sea  calmed  and  he  was  fearfully 
hungry,  but  could  not  “ stomach  ” to  eat 
the  fare  furnished  in  the  steerage  dining- 
room. He  finally  succeeded,  with  a bot- 
tle of  brandy  a friend  had  given  him,  and 
a little  money,  in  bribing  one  of  the 
colored  cabin  waiters  to  bring  him  food 
from  the  cabin,  and  the  latter  came 
regularly,  like  an  angel  of  mercy  in  a cloud 
of  darkness,  till  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Young  Stearns  was  detained  at  Panama 
some  ten  days.  He  took  the  Panama 
fever  and  came  near  dying  on  the  passage 
to  San  Francisco.  He  arrived  at  Dia- 
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mond  Springs,  California,  on  January  15, 
1853,  being  then  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  commenced  digging  for  gold.  He 
remained  there  a few  weeks,  earning 
wages  in  surface  diggings,  and  then  bought 
an  interest  in  some  deep  diggings  at  Coon 
Hill,  near  Placerville.  He  worked  in 
these  until  August,  1853,  and  then  sold 
out  and  found  he  had  about  one  thousand 
dollars  net.  He  immediately  determined 
to  return  to  the  states  and  prosecute  his 
studies.  He  returned  and  again  entered 
Grand  River  institute  at  Austinburg,  Ohio, 
and  remained  there  till  ihe  middle  of  the 
winter  of  1853-4.  About  that  time  there 
was  to  be  an  address  in  the  village  near 
by,  by  some  person  high  in  Oddfellow- 
ship.  With  quite  a number  of  other  stu- 
dents he  attended  the  lecture.  The 
school  authorities  claimed  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  school  and  re- 
quired all  students  who  had  attended  to 
make  public  acknowledgment  before  the 
school  that  they  had  done  wrong  and  ex- 
press sorrow  for  it,  But  young  Stearns 
claimed  that  they  had  violated  no  known 
rule  and  refused  to  comply  with  their 
demand.  They  then  requested  him  to 
withdraw  without  stating  the  reason,  and 
they  would  pay  the  expenses  of  removal 
to  another  school. 

This  the  young  man  refused  to  do  ; 
stated  that  he  would  withdraw,  reserving 
to  himself  the  right  to  tell  the  true  reason 
of  his  withdrawal. 

After  he  had  withdrawn,  the  young  man 
remained  in  town  to  take  lessons  in  pen- 
manship, when  the  president  began  to 
treat  him  as  an  expelled  student,  forbid- 
ding the  students  to  associate  with  him. 
This  aroused  Ozora’s  anger  and  that  of 


the  great  body  of  the  students,  and  a lively 
war  broke  out.  The  authorities  to’fortify 
their  position  went  through  the  form  of  a 
public  expulsion.  The  students  still 
refused  to  obey  the  order  not  to  associate 
with  the  young  man.  One  student  was 
expelled  for  this  refusal.  Then  there  was 
open  revolt  in  the  school,  which  was  only 
quelled  by  the  resignation  and  withdrawal 
of  the  president. 

From  Austinburg,  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
Mr.  Stearns  went  to  Oberlin.  After  he 
had  been  there  one  term,  the  authorities 
at  Austinburg  sought  to  prevent  his 
entering  a second  term  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  an  expelled  student.  But  during 
the  term  that  he  had  been  there,  he  had 
made  too  many  friends  among  the  profes- 
sors, and  they  failed. 

At  Oberlin,  under  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Finney,  he  gave  his  first  real  serious 
thought  to  religious  and  theological  sub- 
jects. He  somehow  had  come  to  hold  in 
a vague  and  indefinite  way  something  of 
the  opinions  of  the  liberal  Christians  of  to- 
day. He  didn’t  know  that  any  good  man 
of  learning  and  ability  ever  held  such 
opinions.  He  had  always  heard  skeptics 
spoken  of  as  bad  men,  and  supposed  they 
were.  The  powerful  preaching  of  Mr. 
Finney  alarmed  him  lest  he  might  be  on 
the  road  to  everlasting  perdition.  He 
well  remembers  one  sermon  of  his  in  which 
he  painted  the  torments  of  the  damned 
forever  boiling  up  in  agony,  ever  dying 
and  never  dead,  while  the  redeemed  looked 
over  the  battlements  of  heaven  and  added 
to  their  joy  by  contemplating  the  dread- 
ful fate  they  had  escaped.  He  was  pow- 
erfully affected  by  conflicting  emotions 
about  this  time.  He  chanced,  however, 
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to  get  hold  of  some  of  Theodore  Parkin’s 
works.  They  came  like  healing  balm  to 
a wounded  soul.  From  that  time  he  un- 
hesitatingly and  without  fear  or  doubt  has 
held  and  advocated  the  doctrines  of  liberal 
Christianity,  advancing  in  his  views  with 
the  advance  of  light  and  knowledge. 

He  remained  in  Oberlin — teaching,  dur- 
ing the  winter  vacation,  at  Camden,  near 
by — until  the  fall  of  1855,  when  he  spent 
a few  months  selling  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  in  southern  Ohio.  In  January,  1856, 
he  entered  Michigan  university  at  Ann 
Arbor.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  made  a few 
stump  speeches  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  for 
Fremont  and  Dayton.  As  a stump  speaker, 
where  great  issues  were  at  stake,  he  was, 
from  the  first,  a decided  success.  He 
had  a deep,  strong,  rich  voice,  a keen, 
bright,  sometimes  called  wicked,  eye,  and 
his  earnestness  and  zeal  and  sledge-ham- 
mer logic  took  the  place  of  literary  polish 
and  graceful  gestures,  and  held  the  close 
attention  of  audiences  to  the  last. 

In  1858  Mr.  Stearns  graduated  from 
the  literary  department  of  Michigan 
university.  He  then  came  near  giving  up 
the  study  of  law  and  devoting  himself  to 
medicine.  He  had  imbibed  the  foolish 
notion  sometimes  prevalent  that  it  is  dis- 
honest for  a lawyer  to  advocate  which- 
ever side  of  a controversy  he  is  paid  to 
advocate,  and  he  wanted  to  be  an  honest 
man.  A friend  disabused  his  mind  of 
this  notion,  and  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  James  B.  Gott 
of  Ann  Arbor,  and  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  the  university  in  i860. 
During  the  whole  time,  from  1848,  when 
he  started  for  himself,  he  never  rested 
from  study  or  work  more  than  ten  days  at 


any  one  time,  and  he  did  not  average  five 
days’  rest  a year. 

While  in  Michigan  university  Miss 
Sarah  Burger,  with  others  whom  she  had 
induced  to  join  her.  made  application  for 
admission  to  the  institution.  This  caused 
a great  deal  of  discussion,  private  and 
public.  Mr.  Stearns  earnestly  advocated 
their  admission.  Through  this  an  ac- 
quaintance sprang  up  between  Miss  Bur- 
ger and  himself  which  resulted  in  their 
marriage. 

After  graduating  in  the  law,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  started  west  to  seek  a 
location.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  i860, 
he  found  himself  at  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
with  but  twenty  cents  in  his  pocket,  and 
concluded  he  might  as  well  remain  there. 
He  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of 
law.  Times  were  dull,  and  but  for  one 
client  who  had  quarrelled  with  every  other 
attorney  in  town,  it  is  thought  the  young 
lawyer  would  have  starved  out. 

Early  in  the  campaign  of  i860  Mr. 
Cogswell  of  Owatonna  made  a Demo- 
cratic speech  in  town.  He  stated  a num- 
ber of  points  which  he  said  Republicans 
would  never  discuss,  and  called  upon 
anyone  in  the  audience  to  reply  to  him 
then  and  there.  No  one  replied,  but 
when  he  was  through  Mr.  Stearns  arose 
and  offered  to  meet  him  in  public  debate 
on  those  very  points,  at  any  time  and 
place  he  would  name.  Mr.  Cogswell  was 
an  able  man  and  a fine  stump  speaker, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  why 
he  declined  the  challenge.  However, 
the  Republicans  of  Rochester  appointed 
a meeting  at  which  Mr.  Stearns  was  to 
answer  Cogswell’s  speech.  The  result 
was  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Republicans. 
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It  was  the  speaker’s  first  stump  speech  in 
Minnesota.  After  that  he  stumped  the 
county.  His  mind  was  so  much  taken  up 
with  the  political  issues  of  that  time  that 
he  made  but  small  progress  in  the  knowl- 
edge or  practice  of  the  law.  Neverthe- 
less he  was,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  without 
any  effort  on  his  part,  nominated  and 
elected  county  attorney  of  Olmsted 
county. 

In  August,  1862,  Mr.  Stearns  accepted 
a commission  as  second  lieutenant  and 
recruiting  officer  and  recruited  a company 
which  became  Company  F,  Ninth  Minne- 
sota Volunteer  infantry.  He  was  made  first 
lieutenant  of  the  company,  yielding  the 
captaincy  for  the  sake  of  harmony.  His 
company  was  mustered  in  at  Fort  Snelling 
about  the  time  of  the  Sioux  Indian  out- 
break, and  soon  after  was  stationed  on 
the  frontier,  first  at  Glencoe,  afterwards  at 
Hutchinson,  and  finally  at  Fort  Ridgely. 
Lieutenant  Stearns  was  adjutant  of  the 
post  at  Fort  Ridgely  during  the  winter  of 
1862-3. 

Lieutenant  Stearns  was  then  (and  he  is 
now)  a very  poor  penman.  While  adju- 
tant of  the  post  he  had  to  report  to 
Colonel  Miller,  commanding  at  Mankato. 
He  had  a sergeant-major  who  was  a fine 
penman,  and  he  made  out  all  the  reports 
in  his  own  handwriting,  signing  the  lieu- 
tenant’s name.  In  the  spring  of  1863, 
Colonel  Miller  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  district  of  Minnesota,  headquarters  at 
St.  Paul,  and  he  immediately  detailed 
Lieutenant  Stearns  as  one  of  his  staff. 
The  young  officer  at  once  reported,  and 
after  a few  days  was  set  for  duty  to  work 
recording  papers  in  a large  fine  book. 
The  lieutenant  was  a soldier  and  bound 


to  obey  orders.  He  recorded  one  paper 
and  stepped  out  of  the  office  to  give  the 
colonel  a chance  to  inspect  it.  Then  re- 
turning he  stepped  up  to  the  book  to  go 
on  with  the  work.  The  colonel  said  he 
guessed  he  needn’t  do  any  more  recording, 
and  explained  why  he  supposed  the  lieu- 
tenant was  a fine  penman.  The  latter 
thereupon  offered  to  return  to  his  com- 
pany. but  he  said  no,  that  he  would  find 
something  else  for  him  to  do ; and  he  re- 
mained on  his  staff  during  the  summer. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Missouri  and  his  company  was 
stationed  at  Jefferson  City.  Until  the 
spring  of  1864  he  was  most  of  the  time 
detailed  as  judge-advocate  on  courts-mar- 
tial and  military  commissions. 

In  April,  1864,  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Thirty-ninth  regiment 
United  States  colored  troops,  a regiment 
raised  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  joined 
his  regiment  at  Manassas  three  days  before 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  ; his  command 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  army  and  went 
into  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fight.  He  was  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  through  the  cam- 
paign of  1864. 

At  the  mine  explosion  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg July  30,  Colonel  Stearns’ regiment  was 
the  last  to  go  into  the  fight  after  the  rebels 
had  rallied  and  formed  a cordon  of  fire 
along  the  whole  front.  As  they  were 
passing  the  crater,  moving  by  the  flank,  a 
cannon-ball  took  off  the  head  of  one  of 
his  men  near  the  front  of  his  regiment,  and 
threw  the  head  of  the  column  into  some 
confusion.  The  air  was  full  of  grape  can- 
ister-shells and  minie-balls.  The  colonel 
mounted  a chunk  of  clay  about  three  feet 
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high,  and  drew  his  sword  and  shouted  to 
his  regiment  with  a voice  that  could  be 
heard  above  the  din  of  battle,  and  it  im- 
mediately came  into  line  and  filed  past 
him  in  excellent  order.  Those  were,  he 
declares,  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life. 

When  the  rebels  made  their  final  charge, 
after  nearly  the  whole  line  had  given 
way,  Colonel  Stearns  rallied  a few  men 
and  was  holding  a short  piece  of  the  line 
just  at  the  right  of  the  crater,  when 
a shell  burst,  seemingly  right  in  his 
face,  which  stunned  him  for  a moment. 
When  he  recovered  he  was  alone — all 
others  had  fallen  or  fled.  There  were 
some  still  fighting  in  the  crater.  He 
went  into  it  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
He  saw  it  was  impossible  to  hold  it. 
This  was  just  after  the  Forest  massacre. 
He  thought,  if  captured,  he  would  be 
hung.  He  concluded  to  try  and  reach 
the  Union  lines,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away.  As  he  started,  several 
started  with  him.  They  had  gone  but  a 
few  yards  when  every  man  that  started 
with  him  had  fallen.  In  his  mind  he 
gave  up  all  hope  and  said  : “ Well,  you’ve 
got  me  now,  and  you’ll  shoot  me  in  the 
back,  but  you  shan’t  shoot  me  running.” 
He  then  stopped  running,  took  out  his 
sword  and  walked  slowly,  clipping  weeds. 
He  reached  the  old  line  of  works,  leaped 
over  them,  and  commenced  preparing  for 
an  expected  assault  on  that  line.  Just 
then  another  shell  burst,  seemingly  in  his 
face.  Against  his  right  shoulder  was  a 
cavalry  soldier  and  against  his  left  a 
colored  soldier.  The  shell  tore  off  the 
shoulder  of  the  cavalry  soldier  so  he 
could  see  the  beating  of  his  lung,  and  tore 


away  the  chin  of  the  colored  soldier.  The 
colonel  was  unharmed.  He  lost  in  this 
engagement  ten  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  men  killed  and  wounded. 
His  colors  had  thirteen  ball  holes  through 
them.  His  color-bearer,  at  his  request, 
was  voted  by  congress  a medal  of  honor 
for  bravery  in  this  battle. 

Colonel  Stearns  accompanied  General 
Butler  on  his  Fort  Fisher  expedition.  He 
also  went  with  General  Terry  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  and 
remained  in  North  Carolina  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  His  regiment  was  the  first  to 
enter  Wilmington.  Thousands  of  colored 
people  met  them.  When  he  announced 
to  them  that  they  were  free,  the  expres- 
sions of  joy  by  words  and  acts  were  such 
as  words  are  inadequate  to  describe.  A 
beautiful  young  German  lady  brought  out 
a small  American  flag  and  waved  it,  say- 
ing she  had  kept  it  concealed  a long  time, 
but  now  she  could  wave  it.  She  seemed 
as  much  excited  as  the  colored  people. 

After  the  war  was  practically  ended 
Colonel  Stearns  was  in  command  of  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  river, 
headquarters  at  Smithville.  One  day  he 
attended  church.  There  had  lately  been 
a fine  steamer  wrecked  near  Fort  Fisher, 
scattering  all  kinds  of  goods  along  the 
coast.  The  minister,  after  referring  to 
the  great  sufferings  the  southern  people 
had  endured,  said : “ But,  my  brethren, 
God  has  not  forsaken  us,  only  see  what  a 
splendid  wreck  he  has  lately  sent  us.” 

In  his  command  the  colonel  had  civil  as 
well  as  military  law  to  administer.  A few 
days  after,  a man  came  to  him  complain- 
ing that  the  same  minister  refused  to  pay 
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a gambling  debt,  and  wanted  him  to  en- 
force it.  He  said  he  thought  a minister 
ought  to  pay  such  debts. 

In  December,  1865,  the  colonel  was 
mustered  out  at  Baltimore  and  returned 
to  Rochester.  He  had  been  again 
elected  county  attorney  of  Olmsted 
county.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Rochester  and  held  the 
position  two  years.  In  the  fall  following 
Olmsted  county  gave  him  a compliment- 
ary vote  in  convention  for  congress,  and 
in  1868  made  a determined  effort  for  his 
nomination,  which  was  not  successful. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  register  in 
bankruptcy  for  his  congressional  district. 

In  1866  Colonel  Stearns  formed  a law 
partnership  with  Charles  M.  Start,  now 
district  judge.  They  soon  had  a large 
practice,  so  much  so  that  he  over-worked 
and  temporarily  impaired  his  health. 

In  January,  1871,  the  legislature 
elected  the  colonel  to  the  United  States 
senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Hon- 
orable D.  S.  Norton,  then  deceased. 
During  his  short  term  he  was  successful 
in  getting  through  several  bills  for  the 
relief  of  Minnesota  soldiers. . His  bearing 
in  the  senate  was  such  as  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  all  the  senators,  and  he  got 
bills  through  that  old  senators  declared 
no  other  senator  on  the  floor  could  have 
gotten  through. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  he  formed  a law 
partnership  with  J.  D.  Ensign,  and  re- 
moved to  Duluth.  They  soon  had  a 
large  practice  and  were  employed  in  sev- 
eral suits  brought  by  the  secretary  of 
war  and  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
to  prevent  the  making  and  maintaining 
the  Duluth  ship-canal. 


Mr.  Stearns  was,  on  several  occasions, 
sent  by  the  governor  of  Minnesota,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Duluth  and  a 
water-ways  convention  held  at  St.  Paul, 
to  Washington  to  look  after  appropria- 
tions for  Duluth  and  the  great  northern 
water-way,  and  met  with  general  success. 

In  1873,  on  the  failure  of  Jay  Cook, 
Duluth  became  bankrupt,  with  an  enor- 
mous debt  hanging  over  her.  Property 
became  worthless,  and  people  almost 
ceased  to  pay  taxes.  It  was  then  Mr. 
Stearns  devised  a scheme  for  compromis- 
ing the  debts  of  the  county  and  city 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  most  of  the 
bondholders,  and  having  secured  from 
the  legislature  the  necessary  legislation,  he 
visited  eastern  bondholders  and  induced 
them  to  come  into  the  arrangement,  and 
succeeded  in  so  reducing  the  debts  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  build  a city  there. 

When  prosperity  returned,  it  became 
necessary  to  negotiate  the  city  bonds 
again  to  build  school-houses.  The  name 
“ Duluth  ” was  then  enough  to  condemn 
any  bond.  However,  Mr.  Stearns  went 
boldly  into  Wall  street  and  by  persever- 
ance under  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances succeeded  in  placing  a block  of 
six  per  cent,  bonds  at  par.  From  that 
time  the  credit  of  Duluth  was  firmly  re- 
established. 

In  1874  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Davis  judge  of  the 
Eleventh  judicial  district  of  Minnesota. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  he  was  elected 
without  opposition  to  the  same  office  for  a 
term  of  seven  years.  In  the  fall  of  1881 
Judge  Stearns  was  again  elected  without 
opposition  for  a term  of  six  years,  and 
again  in  the  fall  of  1886,  without  opposi- 
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tion,  for  a term  of  six  years,  commencing 
January  i,  1888.  He  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Lakeside  Land  company, 
a director  in  the  West  Duluth  Land  com- 
pany, the  Duluth  Electric  Light  and  Power 
company,  the  Masonic  T emple  association, 
the  Duluth  Building  and  Loan  association 
and  the  Duluth  Union  National  bank. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  honesty 
or  ability  with  which  Judge  Stearns  had 
performed  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
He  has  been  active,  liberal  and  unselfish 
in  the  promotion  of  public  interests.  He 
is  a zealous  Unitarian  of  the  liberal  kind, 
and  has  taken  a lively  interest  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  first  Unitarian 
society  of  Duluth. 

His  marriage,  already  spoken  of,  to 
Sarah  Burger,  was  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1863.  So 
long  as  the  war  lasted,  Mrs.  Stearns 


DANIEL 

Any  attempt  to  show,  in  a proper  light, 
the  character  as  to  integrity  and  capability 
of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Duluth  would 
surely  be  defective  without  a reference  to 
Daniel  G.  Cash,  one  of  that  city’s  most 
prominent  attorneys. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Cash  was  born  in 
Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  April,  1806.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  mother  was  Fanny  Tooker, 
whose  native  place  was  Peru,  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  where  she  was  born  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1819.  It  was  in 
March,  1840,  that  their  marriage  took 
place.  The  eldest  child  of  this  union — 


labored  in  behalf  of  the  sanitary  com- 
mission by  public  addresses  and  personal 
effort.  Since  coming  to  Minnesota  she 
has  been  an  energetic  worker  in  benev- 
olent enterprises  and  temperance  work. 
She  is  a firm  believer  in  the  equal  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  women.  She  is 
president  of  the  Home  Society  of  Duluth, 
and  it  has  been  mainly  through  her  efforts 
that  the  society  has  built  and  furnished 
and  now  maintains  at  Duluth  a temporary 
home  for  needy  women  and  children. 
She  never  allowed  her  public  labors  to 
interfere  with  her  domestic  duties. 

There  are  three  children  of  the  family : 
Susan  M.,  Victor  and  Stella — all  children 
of  whom  any  parents  might  well  feel 
proud. 

Judge  Stearns  has  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful in  business  and  has  a liberal  com- 
petency. 


G.  CASH. 

Agnes  F. — is  now  the  wife  of  Porter  A. 
Hitchcock  of  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Daniel  G.  Cash  was  born  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  1843,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  His  father,  two  years  subsequent 
to  this,  went  to  Lake  Superior  and  made 
a preemption  claim  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Ontonagon  river,  the  largest  stream 
entering  into  that  lake  on  its  south  shore. 
In  addition  to  the  typical  preemption  log- 
cabin,  he  built  a large  two-story  house  of 
hewn  timber,  and  in  the  fall  of  1 847  removed 
his  family,  consisting  of  the  mother,  sister 
and  son,  to  his  new  home. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  canal  at  the 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  boats  from  the 
lower  lakes  discharged  their  freight  for 
Lake  Superior  ports  at  that  place.  It  was 
then  taken  across  the  portage  where  the 
present  canal  is  located,  and  there  reloaded 
onto  the  Lake  Superior  boats,  which  had 
themselves  been  hauled  across  this  same 
portage  and  launched  in  the  Sault  river 
above  the  rapids.  The  family  made  the 
passage  from  Cleveland  to  the  Sault  on 
the  steamer  Sam  Ward , and  after  cross- 
ing the  portage  reembarked  on  the  last  boat 
of  the  season,  the  Julia  Palmer , a small 
side-wheel  steamer  of  about  two  hundred 
tons’  burthen. 

They  left  the  Sault  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  October,  1847,  and  were  just  three 
weeks  making  the  passage  from  the  Sault 
to  the  Ontonagon  river.  Fierce  winds, 
accompanied  by  blinding  snow-storms, 
prevailed  during  most  of  the  trip,  and 
once  they  were  driven  clear  across  the 
lake  and  attempted  to  make  a lee  to  the 
north  of  Isle  Royale,  but  when  they 
reached  the  vicinity  of  that  rocky,  unin- 
habited island  it  was  late  at  night  in  a 
heavy  snow-storm,  with  the  wind  blowing 
a gale.  The  captain  determined  that  their 
only  safety  lay  in  putting  the  steamer 
about  and  letting  her  go  with  the  wind. 
All  the  passengers  were  ordered  into 
the  ladies’  cabin  on  the  main  deck, 
which  theretofore  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Cash  family  alone,  as  the  captain, 
Samuel  Moody,  who  was  a thorough  salt- 
water sailor,  was  afraid  the  gale  would 
carry  away  the  upper  works  when  she  came 
around  broadside  to  the  wind.  There 
was  a door  in  the  center  of  each  side  of 
the  cabin,  and  as  the  steamer  came  round 
the  seas  washed  through  these  doors  till 


the  water  in  the  cabin  was  knee-deep, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  as 
the  boat  rolled. 

Young  Daniel  was  very  seasick  for 
hours;  but  he  remembers  feeling  very 
sorry  for  a cat  and  her  three  little 
kittens  which  were  being  washed  help- 
lessly from  one  side  of  the  boat  to  the 
other.  When  the  water  came  onto  the 
side  where  they  were  the  old  cat  would 
rapidly  seize  the  kittens  one  after  the 
other  and  remove  them  to  the  side  that 
was  out  of  water.  Then  as  the  boat 
rolled  again  she  would  repeat  the  perform- 
. ance. 

A large  portion  of  the  boat’s  cargo  was 
jettisoned,  or  used  up  for  fuel ; the  ma- 
chinery broke  down  ; pumps  gave  out, 
and  fires  were  drowned.  All  gave  up  for 
lost,  but  the  steamer  finally  drifted  in  be- 
hind Slate  island,  a small  island  near 
the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  where  they 
remained  nearly  a week.  Daniel’s  father, 
who  was  a skillful  machinist,  repaired  the 
machinery  and  pumps,  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  efforts  on  that  occasion  that 
he  was  enabled  with  his  family  to  reach 
their  destination. 

After  leaving  Slate  island  the  steamer 
made  for  Copper  Harbor.  The  vicinity 
of  that  port  was  reached  at  night,  during 
another  snow-storm.  There  were  no 
light-houses  on  the  lake  during  those  days, 
and  the  settlers,  who  had  been  keeping  up 
a large  fire  on  the  beach  for  more  than  a 
week  to  guide  them  on  their  expected  ar- 
rival, had  given  them  up  for  lost  and  had 
built  no  fire  that  night.  It  was  a bleak, 
rocky  shore,  and  while  the  captain  was 
feeling  his  way  along  and  trying  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  on  shore  the 
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steamer  suddenly  grated  on  a reef,  slewed 
around  and  floated  into  the  still  water  of 
the  harbor,  stern  foremost. 

Finally,  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon 
river  was  reached,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  during  another  snow-storm; 
and  it  was  left  to  Mrs.  Cash  to  say 
whether  she  would  attempt  to  go  ashore 
in  a bateau  or  remain  on  board  until  the 
storm  went  down.  She  decided  to  take 
the  chances  of  getting  once  more  on  dry 
land.  It  was  a hazardous  attempt ; the 
little  boat  shipped  water  at  every  sea ; the 
surf  was  running  so  high  on  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  that  they  could 
not  run  inside  ; and  it  was  determined  to 
beach  the  boat,  which  was  done.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  assisted  Mrs.  Cash,  while 
Mr.  Cash  took  his  daughter  under  one 
arm  and  his  son  under  the  other  and 
carried  them  ashore.  As  soon  as  the 
family  reached  a point  of  safety  the 
officers  of  the  steamer  fired  the  boat’s 
cannon,  as  they  had  promised  to  do  if 
they  ever  saw  Mrs.  Cash  safe  on  land  after 
that  three  weeks’  trip. 

Young  Daniel  was  seasick  during  nearly 
all  of  the  trip  ; but  that  cured  him  for  all 
time,  as  he  has  never  had  that  sickness 
since,  although  he  has  ridden  through 
many  heavy  seas  on  both  fresh  and  salt 
water. 

The  new  home  of  the  family  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  one  mile  from  the 
lake.  The  land  was  heavily  timbered, 
but  the  soil  was  fertile,  and  in  a few  years 
the  father  had  a very  beautiful  farm  ex- 
tending for  over  a mile  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  which  was  there  about  forty 
rods  wide.  The  mother  had,  by  persistent 


and  untiring  efforts,  succeeded  in  beauti- 
fying the  five  acres  immediately  surround- 
ing their  house  with  an  orchard,  flower 
gardens,  trees  and  shrubbery  that  would 
have  been  a credit  to  a far  more  southern 
clime. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  their  resi- 
dence at  Ontonagon,  the  father  engaged 
principally  in  mercantile  business  and  in 
transporting  freights  and  copper  on  the 
Ontonagon  river  from  the  copper  mines 
on  the  ranges  south  of  Ontonagon ; and, 
in  such  business,  used  large  keel-boats  of 
his  own  make  and  a small  steamboat 
which  he  had  built  in  Cleveland.  This 
would  tow  several  of  the  keel-boats  at  a 
time  as  far  as  the  rapids  in  the  river  and 
from  there  on  to  the  landings  of  the  dif- 
ferent mines  ; they  were  poled  up  the  rap- 
ids by  crews  of  ten  or  twelve  men. 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  son  reached 
eight  years  of  age  his  parents  taught  him 
and  his  sister  at  home,  and  they  were  then 
sent  to  attend  school  in  Cleveland.  Daniel 
remained  there  two  years,  living  with 
Captain  B.  G.  Sweet  and  wife,  a great-aunt 
and  uncle  on  his  mother’s  side.  During 
that  time  he  attended  the  Vermont  Street 
school,  a small  one-story  brick  building, 
and  afterwards  went  to  the  Pearl  Street 
Grammar  school  when  that  building  was 
finished.  At  the  end  of  two  years  his 
parents  came  to  Cleveland  and  remained 
there  three  years  and  then  they  all  returned 
to  Ontonagon,  which  now  afforded  some 
school  privileges. 

Daniel  remained  at  home  working  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  garden  and  going  to 
school  until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he 
went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  at- 
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tended  one  year  in  the  Union  school, 
preparing  to  take  a literary  course  in  the 
Michigan  university.  At  the  close  of  the 
term,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  he  returned 
home,  expecting  to  go  back  and  be  ex- 
amined for  admission  to  the  university  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  term. 

Living,  as  he  always  had,  close  to  the 
water,  the  young  man  was  an  expert 
swimmer,  and  excelled  in  rowing,  fishing, 
hunting  and  other  athletic  sports. 

On  the  fourth  of  August,  1862,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  enlisted  with  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Plummer,  who  was  raising  a 
company  in  Ontonagon  county,  which 
company  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  regiment,  Michigan  Volunteer  in- 
fantry, and  rendezvoused  at  Port  Huron. 
The  regiment  filled  up  slowly,  and  another 
regiment,  located  at  Ypsilanti,  was  con- 
solidated with  it  and  moved  to  Ypsilanti. 
Young  Cash  was  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenant  of  Company  A on  the  tenth  of 
October,  1862.  His  regiment  left  the 
state  for  the  front  in  April,  1863,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Ninth  Army  corps,  then  in 
Kentucky.  They  stayed  in  that  state  till 
along  in  June,  1863,  when  they  were 
ordered  to  Vicksburg.  After  the  sur- 
render of  that  place  they  went  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  then  returned  to  Kentucky 
and  crossed  through  Cumberland  Gap 
into  East  Tennessee.  There  they  re- 
mained during  the  siege  of  Knoxville 
and  winter  campaign  of  East  Tennessee, 
and  in  the  spring  went  east  and  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  when  General  Grant 
took  command. 

Lieutenant  Cash  was  slightly  wounded  in 
his  left  hand  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania 
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Court-House.  He  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  at  North  Anna  river,  and  was  struck  on 
the  plate  of  his  sword-belt  at  Cold  Harbor 
on  June  3,  1864.  He  then  thought  his 
hour  had  surely  come.  He  was  carried 
off  the  field,  but  revived.  He  took  part 
in  the  siege  before  Petersburg  and  at  the 
mine  explosion,  and  was  in  command  of 
his  regiment  and  taken  prisoner  at  Reams 
Station,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
August,  1864.  He  spent  six  weeks  in 
Libby  prison  and  two  weeks  in  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina,  but  escaped  by  breaking 
out  of  a car  and  jumping  off  train  while 
being  taken  from  the  latter  place  to  Dan- 
ville, Virginia.  This  took  place  October 
19,  1864. 

In  company  with  George  W.  Huff  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  who  escaped  at  the 
same  time,  the  lieutenant  made  his  way  to 
near  Mount  Airy,  Virginia,  where  they 
were  recaptured  by  a squad  of  cavalry. 
They  had  changed  clothes  with  some 
darkies,  and  were  sent  back  under  guard 
as  spies.  They  escaped  from  their  guards 
the  next  day,  and  struck  a Union  settle- 
ment they  had  heard  of  the  day  before, 
where  they  stayed  a week  and  had  a good 
time.  They  then  made  their  way  across 
the  mountains,  and  struck  the  Union 
lines  at  Gauly  Bridge,  Virginia,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1864. 

Lieutenant  Cash  went  to  Washington 
and  got  leave  of  absence,  and  started  for 
home,  but  the  boats  had  stopped  running, 
and  he  had  to  take  the  stage  route  over- 
land from  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  a dis- 
tance of  over  two  hundred  miles.  It  was 
a hard  trip.  There  was  no  snow.  He 
went  with  the  mail-carrier.  They  had  two 
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bags  of  oats  laid  crosswise  of  one  bob 
sleigh,  two  more  bags  of  oats  laid  across 
these  and  three  mail-bags  on  top  of  the 
whole.  The  driver  and  Lieutenant  Cash 
sat  on  the  mail-bags  and  even  then  fre- 
quently had  to  hold  their  legs  out  straight 
to  keep  their  feet  from  going  into  the 
mud.  They  made  eighteen  miles  the 
first  day  from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  midnight,  but  he  was  bound  to  eat  his 
Christmas  dinner  at  home,  as  he  and  Huff 
had  solemnly  promised  each  other  they 
should  the  night  they  escaped,  and  he  did. 

Lieutenant  Cash  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment, and  participated  in  the  final  move- 
ments before  Petersburg,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  that  city  and  the  surrender 
of  Lee.  His  regiment  on  the  final  charge 
captured  the  eastern  wing  of  Fort  Mahone, 
and  the  lieutenant  was  again  slightly 
wounded,  this  time  in  the  right  side.  He 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany F,  May  i,  1863  ; adjutant,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1863;  captain,  May  5,  1864; 
brevet  major  of  the  United  States  volun- 
teers, April  2,  1865  ; major,  May  15, 
1865,  and  was  mustered  out  and  honor- 
ably discharged  August  7,  1865. 

Immediately  thereafter  Major  Cash, 
with  other  members  of  his  regiment  who 
hailed  from  Ontonagon,  embarked  for 
home  on  the  steamer  Meteor , which  on 
the  way  up  collided  with  and  sunk  the  ill- 
fated  steamer  Pewabic  in  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  next  day  herself  took  fire  just  as 
she  was  leaving  the  Sault,  and  was  scuttled 
and  sunk  in  the  canal  basin,  and  the  vet- 
erans of  many  battles  began  to  think  the 
fates  were  conspiring  to  prevent  their 
happy  reunion  with  families  and  friends. 


After  a brief  visit  home,  Mr.  Cash  com- 
menced his  law  studies  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  after  finishing  the  course 
there,  studied  two  years  in  the  office  of 
Newberry  & Pond,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Upon  the  election  of  Governor  Henry  P. 
Baldwin  to  his  first  term  as  governor  of 
Michigan,  in  1868,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment as  his  private  secretary,  but 
beforeentering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
was  called  to  New  York  by  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  his  father,  who  was  then  east  on 
business.  Finding  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  recovery,  he  gave  up  his  position  and 
wrote  home,  and  steamboat  navigation  hav- 
ing closed,  his  sister  made  the  trip  over- 
land by  stage  and  came  to  where  he  was, 
and  both  remained  with  their  father  until 
his  death  in  January,  1869. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  Major  Cash  came 
to  Duluth,  where  he  was  city  attorney  for 
two  years  and  county  attorney  for  six  years. 
In  1874  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
J.  D.  Ensign,  and  they  remained  together 
until  1886  as  Ensign  & Cash,  when  they 
associated  with  them  John  G.  Williams, 
and  changed  the  firm  name  to  Ensign, 
Cash  & Williams ; and  the  firm  still  con- 
tinues as  such. 

In  addition  to  himself  and  his  sister  Ag- 
nes, Mr.Cash  has  brothers  living,  as  follows : 
Dr.  William  P.  Cash,  now  of  San  Diego, 
California,  who  was  the  first  white  child 
born  at  Ontonagon ; James  Cash  and 
Charles  P.  Cash,  both  of  Duluth.  He  had 
another  sister,  Olive,  who  died  in  child- 
hood, and  a brother,  John  F.,  who  was 
burned  to  death  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder-house  when  he  was  five  years  old. 
Mr.  Cash  was  married  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  October  i,  1872,  to  Alice  B.  They  have  one  child,  a son,  Scott  Cash, 
Scott,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  John  who  was  born  June  27,  1875. 

Scott  and  Margaret  Scott  of  Pittsburgh.  Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


JOSIAH  DAVIS  ENSIGN. 


In  the  front  rank  of  the  attorneys 
practicing  at  the  bar  of  Duluth  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch — Josiah  Davis  En- 
sign. His  grandfather  and  family  were 
reared  in  the  state  of  New  York  ; and  in 
Erie  county,  that  state,  his  father— Reuben 
Sackett  Ensign — was  born,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  the  same  county,  in  1829,  to  Mary 
Griffin. 

Mr.Ensign  is  the  younger  of  two  children 
born  of  this  union  ; the  elder  is  a sister — 
Angeline  H. — now  the  wife  of  Freeman 
Skinner  of  Geneva,  Ohio.  The  first- 
mentioned  child  (the  one  of  whom  we 
write)  was  born  at  Boston,  Erie  county, 
New  York,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May, 
1833.  His  place  of  nativity  is  Boston, 
Erie  county,  New  York.  When  the  son 
was  five  or  six  years  of  age,  his  parents 
removed  to  Farmington,  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio ; then  to  Ashtabula  county,  in  the 
same  state,  where  he  lived  with  his  pa- 
rents so  long  as  he  resided  at  home. 

Until  eleven  years  of  age  he  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools ; he  then 
went  to  Farmington  academy,  Trumbull 
county,  where  he  remained  over  two  years 
for  .most  of  the  time.  In  Farmington  the 
young  man,  when  not  in  school,  worked  on 
the  farm  of  an  uncle.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  began  teaching  in  Geauga  county, 
Ohio.  From  that  time  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  taught  winters 
and  part  of  the  time  the  year  round.  He 


then  went  to  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  commenced  reading  law 
in  the  office  of  Chaffee  & Woodbury. 
In  the  spring  of  1856  the  auditor  of  the 
county  resigned,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term — a little  less  than  a 
year. 

In  September  of  1857  Mr.  Ensign  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Jefferson,  and  in 
October,  1857,  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  serving  two  terms 
of  three  years  each.  He  was  then  (as 
now)  a Republican.  It  may  be  said  that 
he  almost  breathed  the  anti-slavery  air  with 
his  first  breath  ; and  he  retains,  as  he 
claims,  the  political  status  of  his  youth. 
In  1858  he  was  married  to  Kate  A.  Jones, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Lynds  Jones  of 
Jefferson. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
Mr.  Ensign  went  into  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Jefferson,  forming  a co-partnership 
with  his  old  school-mate  and  friend, 
Stephen  A.  Northway.  The  firm  contin- 
ued until  1869.  His  wife  died  on  the 
fourth  day  of  September,  1868,  leaving  two 
girls,  one  six,  the  other  eight  years  of  age 
— -both  of  whom  are  now  living.  The 
youngest  is  the  wife  of  James  C.  Hunter 
of  Duluth.  In  the  spring  following,  his 
home  being  broken  up  by  death,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  west.  He  offered  his 
partner  to  ship  their  books  to  any  one  of 
six  places  (naming  them)  and  the  two 
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would  go  together.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Des  Moines,  Duluth,  Omaha  and  one 
other  were  the  places  named ; but  his 
partner,  feeling  timid  in  the  matter,  de- 
clined, when  Mr.  Ensign  sold  his.  interest 
in  the  firm  to  him  ; and,  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  went  with  his  two  daughters  to 
Rochester,  Minnesota, where  their  mother’s 
brother  resided.  Here  the  two  girls  were 
left  and  the  father  traveled  through  Minne- 
sota pretty  generally,  finally  reaching 
Duluth  over  the  old  stage  road  from  the 
end  of  St.  Paul  & Duluth  railroad,  about 
sixty-five  miles  out  from  St.  Paul.  A mud- 
hole  was  struck  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  where  he  left  the  railroad  ; and 
he  found  a succession  of  mud-holes  from 
there  to  Superior,  Wisconsin — each  one 
worse  than  the  preceding  one.  a He  was 
three  days  going  ninety  miles  with  from 
four  to  six  horses  pulling  the  stage. 

Mr.  Ensign  took  a ferry  from  Superior 
over  to  Duluth  in  the  midst  of  a northeast 
storm  (this  was  early  in  September,  1869), 
and  he  was  met  on  landing  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ray,  who  took  him 
to  his  house.  He  remained  in  Du- 
luth three  weeks,  most  of  the  time  a 
northeast  storm  raging.  Duluth  was  just 
then  being  surveyed.  The  trees  had  but 
a short  time  previous  been  cut  out  of  Su- 
perior street  and  the  stumps  and  a good 
many  of  the  logs  were  still  there.  It  was 
muddy  and  water  was  everywhere.  The 
principal  settlement  was  down  on  Minne- 
sota Point.  Mr.  Ensign  was  delighted 
with  the  people  but  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  town,  and  was  very  glad  his  old 
law  partner  had  not  come  on  with  him — 
at  least  to  Duluth,  where  he  stayed  three 
weeks.  He  then  took  a steamer  to  Mar- 


quette, Michigan,  and  went  thence  by  rail 
to  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Ohio  with 
his  children  and  remained  there  until 
February,  1870,  when  he  went  again  to 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  what  is 
strange,  in  ten  days  again  started  for  Du- 
luth— arriving  there  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  February,  in  company  with  General 
Sprague,  who  went  there  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  the  North  Pacific  railroad,  the 
construction  of  which  had  just  been  com- 
menced. 

Mr.  Ensign  had  a pecuniary  interest  in 
the  Portland  division  of  Duluth,  and  it 
was  resolved  by  those  concerned  to  change 
its  plat  to  better  conform  to  the  rest  of  the 
town.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary that  all  the  owners  convey  their 
interest  to  one  person  and  the  latter  re- 
convey to  the  others  according  to  the  new 
plat.  Mr.  Ensign  was  chosen  to  take  that 
trust.  He  accepted,  supposing  he  could 
finish  the  business  in  six  months,  but  it 
took  him  a year.  Meanwhile  he  began 
the  practice  of  the  law  and  got  interested 
in  various  matters  of  business,  and  con- 
cluded to  remain  in  Duluth. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  Edward  C.  Wade 
(a  nephew  of  Ben.  Wade)  came  to  Duluth, 
and  Mr.  Ensign  took  him  in  partnership, 
but  the  roughness  of  the  country  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  got  homesick  and 
returned  to  Ohio  in  June. 

Mr.  Ensign  continued  his  business 
alone  until  1872,  when  O.  P.  Stearns 
came  to  Duluth  from  Rochester,  Min- 
nesota, when  the  firm  of  “ Ensign  &: 
Stearns  ” was  formed,  which  lasted  until 
the  latter  was  appointed  judge. 

After  Judge  Stearns  went  upon  the 
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bench,  Mr.  Ensign  continued  his  law 
practice  alone  until  1874,  when  he  formed 
a partnership  with  Daniel  G.  Cash,  under 
the  firm  name  of  “Ensign  & Cash.” 
Afterward,  the  firm  was  increased  by 
adding,  January  1,  1886,  John  G.  Will- 
iams, and  the  firm  name  was  “ Ensign, 
Cash  & Williams,”  which  still  continues 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  Duluth. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1872, 
Mr.  Ensign  was  married  to  his  second 
wife — Rose  Watrous  of  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan. There  is  one  child  of  this  marriage 
—Kate  W.,  born  August  28,  1879. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  several 
times  held  office.  He  served  one  term  in 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  as  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  one  term  in  Duluth.  He 
has  been  mayor  of  Duluth  two  terms,  and 
one  term  president  of  the  city  council. 
He  has  also  served  upon  the  school  board 
of  the  city.  He  was  a candidate  in  1880 
for  the  state  senate,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority.  His  parents — his  father 


being  a physician — are  living  and  are  still 
residents  of  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ensign,  as  a lawyer,  ranks  high  in 
his  profession.  He  owes  this  largely  to 
the  thoroughness  with  which  he  studies 
every  case  entrusted  to  his  management. 
He  is  never  satisfied  until  he  has  thor- 
oughly examined  and  studied  every  ques- 
tion of  law  that  can  possibly  arise  in  a 
case  and  collected  and  collated  all  the 
evidence  to  be  had  bearing  on  the  facts. 
The  result  is,  that  when  he  tries  a case  he 
tries  it  for  all  there  is  in  it.  In  addressing 
a jury  his  manner  is  pleasing,  and  he 
always  impresses  a jury  as  being  honest 
and  candid,  which  gives  additional  weight 
with  them  to  his  arguments.  With  these 
qualifications,  he  has  maintained  a stand- 
ing among  the  most  successful  members 
of  the  bar  where  he  has  practiced,  and 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  the  senior  member 
is  now  doing  a very  'large  and  lucrative 
business. 
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The  Chicago  Historical  society  enumerates, 
among  its  accessions  for  the  last  quarter,  eleven 
photographic  views  of  old  buildings  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  old  village  of  Kaskaskia.  This 
statement  of  fact  suggests  a field  of  active  and 
serviceable  labor  for  the  amateur  photographer. 
Every  historical  society  in  the  country  might 
thus  be  enriched  with  reproductions  of  histor- 
ical buildings  and  old  landmarks  that  will 
have  altogether  disappeared  in  a decade. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
society,  held  on  January  15,  a paper  of  unusual 
value,  upon  “ Some  of  the  First  Citizens  of 
Chicago,”  was  read  by  Honorable  Edward  G. 
Mason. 

The  paper  prepared  by  Henry  Howe,  author 
of  ‘ Howe’s  Historical  Collections,’  ‘ The  Great 
West,’  etc.,  to  be  read  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Archeeological  and  Histor- 
ical  society,  upon  “My  Tour  of  Ohio,  1840- 
1846,”  embodies  one  of  the  most  interesting 
personal  experiences  given  in  any  time  to  any 
citizen  of  the  west  now  living.  There  was  a 
time  when  Mr.  Howe’s  books  were  among  the 
few  to  be  obtained  upon  the  new  west,  and  in 
the  lines  of  both  information  and  entertainment, 
afforded  a view  of  home  history  not  to  be  other- 
wise obtained.  There  are  men  all  through  the 
west,  far  less  advanced  .in  years  than  Mr. 
Howe,  who  filled  in  many  useful  hours  in  por- 
ing over  the  ‘Collections’  and  ‘The  Great 
West  ’ away  back  in  boyhood’s  days  ; at  a time, 
too,  when  books  were  few,  and  most  histories 
extant  were  dry  reading.  The  writer  recently 
passed  some  time  in  Mr.  Howe’s  company,  and 
in  his  recital  of  his  personal  experiences  in  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  of  the  west,  saw  much  that 
Mr.  Howe  was  almost  in  duty  bound  to  pre- 
serve. We  are  heartily  glad  to  learn  that  he 
has  been  pleased  to  attempt  such  preservation, 


and  hope  that  the  above-described  paper  will 
be  followed  by  others  of  a like  character. 

The  Filson  Club  of  Kentucky  still  perseveres 
in  its  good  work,  and  has  issued  yet  another  of 
its  promised  publications.  The  four  now  pub- 
lished are,  No.  1,  ‘ The  Life  and  Writings  of 
John  Filson,  the  First  Historian  of  Kentucky.’ 
By  Reuben  T.  Durrett,  president  of  the  Filson 
club.  This  is  a finely  told  story  of  the  check- 
ered life  and  melancholy  death  of  him  who  first 
attempted  the  history  of  Kentucky,  and  con- 
sists of  original  matter  from  sources  deemed 
non-existent  until  the  author  brought  them 
forth  in  his  charming  work.  It  contains  a fac- 
simile of  Filson’s  map  of  Kentucky,  the  first 
map  ever  made  of  this  region.  No.  2,  ‘ The 
Wilderness  Road.’  By  Thomas  Speed.  This 
book  is  a description  of  the  routes  by  which 
the  pioneers  came  from  other  states  to  Ken- 
tucky. It  contains  original  journals,  itineraries 
and  accounts  of  dangers  and  hardships  along 
those  routes  of  travel.  No.  3,  ‘The  Pioneer 
Press  of  Kentucky.’  By  William  H.  Perrin. 
This  work  gives  the  history  of  the  news- 
papers of  Kentucky  from  the  first  number  of 
the  Kentucky  Gazette , printed  at  Lexington, 
August  11,  1787,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Daily  Press  in  Louisville  in  1830.  No.  4,  ‘ The 
Life  and  Times  of  Honorable  Caleb  Wallace.’ 
By  Rev.  William  II.  Whitsitt.  Mr.  Wallace 
was  for  years  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Kentucky 
court  of  appeals,  and  prominently  connected 
with  the  important  events  of  pioneer  history. 
He  was  an  important  factor  in  the  movement 
for  religious  liberty  in  Virginia,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  colleges  and  schools  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  his  connection  with  these  great 
questions  of  religion  and  education  impart  a 
charm  to  his  biography  that  all  will  appreciate. 

In  a recent  address,  delivered  by  Honorable 
Francis  C.  Sessions,  one  of  the  most  valued 
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of  our  contributors,  utterance  was  given  to 
certain  truths  in  explanation  of  the  relation  of 
an  historical  society  to  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  that  will  bear  reproduction  and 
preservation.  The  extracts  from  that  address, 
that  follow,  are  culled  here  and  there  without 
an  attempt  at  a direct  following  of  his  theme. 
He  said: 

“The  gathering  and  make-up  of  a library 
and  museum  are  essentially  the  work  of  a state 
historical  society.  Such  a society,  composed 
of  members  in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth, 
constantly  secures  works  that  bear  on  the 
political,  historical,  material,  social  and  eco- 
nomical questions  of  the  day,  and  hence  receives 
the  friendly  aid  of  hundreds  of  citizens,  who 
could  not,  in  any  other  way,  be  interested. 
The  collection  of  the  society  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state,  and  hence  it  is  always  giving 
more  than  it  receives. 

“The  best  example  of  any  state  is  that  of 
Wisconsin.  That  library  was  founded  in  1848. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  influence  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  was  secured, 
and  by  the  help  of  generous  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  judiciously  managed  under  a system 
not  subject  to  political  or  other  changes,  there 
is  now  in  Madison  a library  and  museum  the 
equal  of  which  can  not  be  found  anywhere. 
Kansas  has  shown  great  advancement  under  a 
somewhat  similar  system.  In  Wisconsin  there 
is  a remarkable  collection  of  pamphlets  relating 
to  the  late  Civil  war,  hardly  equaled  in  the 
country,  and  is  comprised  in  many  bound  vol- 
umes, each  carefully  indexed.  We  also  hear 
there  has  been  placed  in  this  library  a complete 
collection  of  pamphlets,  hooks  and  newspaper 
clippings  relating  to  the  ‘ tariff  question  ’ — a 
complete  tariff  library,  so  to  speak.  Such  col- 
lections show  wise  forethought,  and  preserve 
the  very  essence  of  current  literature,  embody- 
ing the  economical,  historical  and  political 
12 


questions  of  the  day.  The  report  of  the  Kan- 
sas society’s  work  in  the  library  for  the  year 
1887  shows,  ‘periodicals,  1,007;  single  news- 
papers and  newspaper  cuttings  containing 
special  historical  material,  269 ; maps,  atlases, 
etc.,  60;  manuscripts,  228;  pictures,  170;  mis- 
cellaneous contributions,  51  ; script,  currency, 
etc.,  5.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  library 
additions  of  books,  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
files  during  the  year  number  3,413  volumes. 
But  note:  of  these,  3,188  have  been  procured  by 
gift  and  but  225  by  purchase.’ 


“ It  might  be  asked,  and  coming  from  per- 
sons who  may  have  given  the  subject  no  special 
attention,  they  might  seem  proper  questions, 
What  is  the  necessity  of  a state  historical 
society  and  a state  historical  library?  Why 
has  the  Historical  society  grown  up  at  all  ? 
To  these  questions  it  might  be  answered  in 
brief  that  the  state  of  Ohio  has  done  vei'y  little 
toward  gathering  the  materials  and  memorials 
of  a peculiarly  interesting  and  eventful  pioneer 
history ; a work  which  the  intelligence  of  the 
pi-esent  age  pronounces  as  worthy  of  being  done 
by  any  state,  no  matter  how  uneventful  and 
commonplace  may  have  been  its  founding — a 
work,  indeed,  which  all  intelligent  citizens 
deplore  the  omission  as  a calamitous  loss,  and 
it  is  a work  which  all  experience  shows  is  never 
likely  to  be  well  performed  except  through  a 
voluntary  organization  specially  made  for  the 
subject  and  composed  of  that  class  of  appreci- 
ative citizens  who,  whether  prompted  by  pride 
of  their  own  doings,  or  by  a desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  are 
willing  to  supplement  whatever  the  state  may 
do  in  this  behalf  with  no  little  gratuitous  labor 
and  sacrifice  on  their  part.  And,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  making  of  a library  is  an  appropriate 
and  essential  work  of  an  historical  society.” 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


‘The  People’s  History  of  Presbyterianism 
in  All  Ages.’  By  Robert  P.  Kerr,  D.D., 
author  of  ‘ Presbyterianism  for  the  People.’ 
Published  by  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  with  the  de- 
sign of  placing  within  the  reach  of  everyone  a 
brief  history  of  Presbyterianism  at  a small  cost 
to  the  reader  of  both  time  and  money.  It 
amply  and  ably  fulfills  its  purpose,  giving  a 
clear  and  complete  outline  of  the  record  and 
principles  of  the  great  branch  of  Protestantism 
of  which  it  treats.  All  that  anyone  need  know 
to  be  fully  acquainted  with  that  history  has 
been  tersely,  fairly  and  compactly  presented, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  work  that  attempts 
to  so  thoroughly  cover  the  whole  ground  in  the 
space  of  a single  volume. 

‘ Zachary  Taylor,  Millard  Fillmore, 
Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan.’ 
By  William  O.  Stoddard,  author  of  ‘ George 
i Washington,’  etc.,  etc.  Published  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  & Brother,  New  York. 
Received  of  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland. 

‘Grover  Cleveland.’  By  William  O.  Stod- 
dard. Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  & 
Brother,  New  York.  Received  of  the  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Company,  Cleveland. 

This  series  of  the  lives  of  the  Presidents  well 
deserves  the  popularity  it  has  achieved  and 
has  justified  the  enterprise  of  the  Messrs. 
Stokes  in  planning  and  producing  it.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Stoddard  has  been  faithfully  and 
intelligently  performed,  and  the  result  is  an 
immense  amount  of  information,  graphically 
given,  in  a little  space.  Those  who  desire  the 
salient  features  of  our  country’s  history,  with 
the  personal  lives  of  the  Presidents,  will  find 
the  desired  results  in  this  series  of  illustrated 
and  beautifully  bound  works. 


‘On  Horseback:  A Tour  in  Virginia, 

North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  with 
Notes  of  Travel  in  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia.’ By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 
Received  from  the  Burrows  Brothers  Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Mr.  Warner  always  takes  his  reader  with 
him — almost  bodily,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed — whether  on  the  Nile,  in  the  Levant, 
or  in  the  Wilderness.  The  main  features  of 
description  are  so  filled  in  with  little  points  of 
observation  and  comment  that  the  reader 
sees  as  he  goes  and  understands  as  he  reads. 
In  this  work  all  the  grace  and  charm  of  the 
writer’s  early  works  are  preserved,  and  although 
much  of  the  ground  he  crosses  has  been  well 
covered  before,  he  goes  over  it  in  a new  manner 
and  sees  countless  things  the  throng  passes  by. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  solid  information,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  packed  away  in  this  little 
book. 

‘Jesus  Brought  Back:  Meditations  on  the 
Problem  of  Problems.’  By  Joseph  Henry 
Crooker,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  church, 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  & Co.,  Chicago. 

The  ver/able  paper  upon  “ John  Wise,  the 
forgotten  American,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Crooker,  that  appeared  in  these  pages  some 
months  since,  is  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a 
writer,  and  the  carefulness  of  his  statement 
and  treatment  of  a subject  upon  which  he  may 
be  moved  to  write.  His  work  above  men- 
tioned is  an  able  contribution  to  modern  re- 
ligious thought,  and  has  been  well  described  as 
“an  attempt  to  give  a concise  statement  of  the 
results  of  modern  scholarship  respecting  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  his  rela- 
tions to  the  life  of  to-day  from  the  stand-point 
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of  appreciative  rationalism.”  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  stated  to  be  “to  give  intelligent  and 
earnest  inquirers  some  of  the  most  important 
results  of  recent  scholarship,  and  to  set  forth 
an  interpretation  of  the  character  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  which  will  make  him  more 
attractive  and  his  Gospel  more  powerful  in 
human  lives.”  One  of  its  many  valuable  feat- 
ures is  a very  carefully  prepared  list  of  authori- 
ties— not  a mere  list  of  works  on  the  general 
subject,  but  a classified  bibliography  with 
definite  references. 

‘Readings  from  the  Waverly  Novels.’ 
Edited  for  school  and  home  use,  by  Albert 
F.  Blaisdell,  A.  M.,  author  of  ‘The  Study 
of  the  English  Classics,’  and  many  similar 
works.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Bos- 
ton. Received  from  the  Burrows  Brothers 
Company,  Cleveland. 

The  selections  have  been  made  with  great 
care,  and  form  a series  of  readings  well  fitted 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  work  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  Scott,  and  to  aid  the  pupils  of  our 
schools.  Directions  and  suggestions  for  further 
reading  have  been  supplied  in  the  introductory 
pages. 

‘ The  Life  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade.’  By  A.  G. 
Riddle,  author  of  ‘ The  Life,  Character  and 
Public  Services  of  James  A.  Garfield,’  ‘Stu- 
dents and  Lawyers,’  etc.  Published  by  the 
Williams  Publishing  Co., 'Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Riddle’s  preparation  for  this  work,  by 
acquaintance  of  an  intimate  nature  with  his 
theme,  by  a keen  appreciation  of  the  moulding 
circumstances  amid  which  the  character  of 
Benjamin  F.  Wade  was  formed,  and  by  an 
unusual  literary  skill,  is  such  that  no  better 
biographer  for  the  stalwart  Ohio  senator  could 
have  been  discovered.  As  Mr.  Riddle  says  in 
his  introduction,  the  early  chapters  of  his 
work  appeared  in  this  publication,  while  the 
present  is  an  enlarged,  revised  and  greatly 
improved  edition  of  a work  of  the  same  name 
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some  time  since  published  by  the  house 
whose  imprint  it  bears.  While  in  all  the 
essential  features  we  are  given  a full  view  of 
the  personal,  political  and  congressional  life  of 
Mr.  Wade,  we  are  given  more.  Mr.  Riddle 
watched  and  understood,  as  few  men  did,  the 
great  struggle  against  slavery,  in  which  Wade 
was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  out  of  his  personal 
interest  and  part  therein,  tempered  by  matured 
reflection  and  the  after-thoughts  of  a quarter  of 
a century  of  retrospection,  he  has  evolved  a 
picture  of  the  desperate  days  between  1850  and 
1870  that  would  be  difficult  to  match  for  force, 
terseness  and  analysis  of  purpose  and  results, 
a picture  that  becomes  all  the  stronger  because 
it  is  incidental  and  not  made  the  main  thread 
of  his  theme.  Mr..  Riddle  has  produced  not 
only  the  standard  life  of  Wade,  but  has  made 
a worthy  and  permanent  addition  to  two  classes  * 
of  literature — that  which  touches  upon  the  life 
of  the  great  west  in  the  early  days,  and  that 
which  refers  to  the  great  struggle  for  human 
liberty  in  which  Senator  Wade  bore  so  con- 
spicuous a part. 

‘Travelers  and  Outlaws:  Episodes  in 
American  History.’  By  Thomas  Went- 
worth Higginson,  with  an  appendix  of  au- 
thorities. Published  by  Lee  & Shepard, 
Boston.  Received  from  Burrows  Brothers 
Company,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Higginson  is  one  of  the  feading  Ameri- 
can essayists,  and  in  these  papers,  reprinted 
from  the  Century,  Atlantic  and  Harper’s,  he 
has  taken  something  of  a new  departure,  and 
has  chronicled  some  unique  episodes  that  are 
not  only  worth  preserving  in  themselves,  but 
have  an  added  value  from  the  charming  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  described. 


Pamphlets  and  other  minor  publications 
received  as  follows: 

‘ Extremes  in  Altitude  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia.’ By  Walter  Lindley,  M.  D.,  Los 
Angeles. 
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EARLY  IRON  INDUSTRY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 


Pennnsylvania  at  an  early  date  ac- 
quired the  leading  position  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron,  which  she  still  main- 
tains. In  1759,  Acrelius,  in  his  History 
of  New  Sweden,  says:  “Pennsylvania, 
in  regard  to  its  iron  works,  is  the  most 
advanced  of  all  the  American  colonies.” 
Iron  had  been  made  in  this  colony,  on 
a very  small  scale,  before  the  close  of 
the  17th  century.  Richard  Frame,  in 

* ‘Introduction  to  a History  of  Iron  Making 
and  Coal  Mining  in  Pennsylvania.’  By  James 
M.  Swank,  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association.  Philadelphia  : 1878. 

‘History  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  all 
Ages.’  By  James  M.  Swank,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  ; Member 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia : 1884. 

To  these  two  valuable  works  I am  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  article.  I 
take  advantage  of  this  note  to  say  that  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  numbering  Mr.  Swank  “in 
my  list  of  friends”  for  many  years. 


a metrical  description  of  Pennsylvania, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  in  1692,  says: 

“A  certain  place  here  is,  where  some  begun 
To  try  some  Mettle,  and  have  made  it  run, 
Wherein  was  Iron  absolutely  found, 

At  once  was  known  about  some  Forty  Pound.  ’ ’ 

The  iron  manufacture  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, however,  did  not  properly  begin 
until  the  year  1716.  In  that  year, 
Thomas  Rutter  “set  upon  making  iron . ’ ’ 
His  enterprise  was  a bloomary  forge, 
situated  on  Manatawny  Creek,  in  Berks 
county,  about  three  miles  above  Potts- 
town.  The  quality  of  the  iron  was  good, 
—in  a letter  of  the  time  it  is  said  to  be 
“highly  set  by,  by  all  the  smiths  here, 
who  say  that  the  best  of  Sweed’s  iron 
doth  not  exceed  it.”  To  Rutter  un- 
doubtedly belongs  the  honor  of  priority 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  an  English  Quaker,  and 
he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Philadel- 
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phia.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of 
March,  1730. 

In  the  same  letter  from  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  it  says:  “ We  have  ac- 

counts of  others  that  are  going  on  with 
iron  works.”  These  accounts  were 
speedily  verified.  The  earliest  to  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  Rutter,  was  Samuel 
Nutt,  an  English  Quaker,  who  built  a 
forge  at  Coventry,  on  French  Creek,  in 
Chester  county,  and  made  iron  there 
probably  in  the  year  1718.  This  forge 
seems  to  have  been  in  almost  continu- 
ous operation  down  to  quite  recent 
times.  Its  last  iron  was  made  in  1870, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  it  was  first  established. 

The  third  enterprise  of  the  kind  was 
undoubtedly  Colebrookdale  furnace,  on 
Ironstone  Creek,  in  Berks  county,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Pottstown.  This 
furnace  was  built  about  the  year  1720, 
by  a company  of  which  Thomas  Rutter 
was  the  leading  member.  This  furnace 
supplied  various  forges  with  pig-iron. 
It  is  mentioned  as  still  in  existence  in  a 
list  of  iron  works  published  about  1793, 
though  it  was  not  then  in  operation. 
Mr.  Swank  says  he  has  not  found  it 
mentioned  at  any  later  period.  A stove- 
plate  cast  at  this  furnace  in  1763,  was 
on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

One  of  these  early  iron  works  has  a 
national  interest.  What  American  heart 
does  not  throb  at  the  name  of  Valley 
Forge  ! This  forge  was  built  as  early  as 
1751.  It  was  originally  called  Mount 
Joy,  and  it  was  so  legally  designated 
long  after  it  was  popularly  known  as 


Valley  Forge.  It  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  East  Valley  Creek,  on  the  Chester 
county  side  of  the  stream.  It  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained  by  whom  it  was 
built;  but  in  1751  it  was  owned  by 
Daniel  Walker,  Stephen  Evans,  and 
Joseph  Williams.  In  1757  the  forge 
was  sold  to  John  Potts.  In  1773  it 
was  owned  by  Joseph  Potts,  who,  in  that 
year  sold  one-half  of  it  to  Col.  William 
Dewees.  The  pig-iron  used  at  Valley 
Forge  was  hauled  from  Warwick  fur- 
nace, which  was  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  northwest. 

To  Valley  Forge  Washington  with- 
drew, in  December,  1777,  at  the  close 
of  the  unfortunate  year  of  Brandywine 
and  Germantown.  The  forge,  however, 
was  but  a mass  of  ruins  when  Washing- 
ton with  his  impoverished  army  fixed 
their  winter  quarters  at  the  mouth  of 
Valley  Creek.  The  British,  in  the  pre- 
ceding September,  had  burned  the  forge. 
Isaac  Potts  had  a substantial  stone  house 
a short  distance  below  the  forge,  and 
here  Washington  made  his  headquarters. 
It  was  the  darkest  and  gloomiest  period 
of  the  war.  The  men  were  literally 
barefoot  and  ragged.  In  February,  3,989 
men  were  reported  as  unfit  for  duty  for 
want  of  clothes.  Of  more  than  17,000 
men,  only  5,012  were  reported  as  effect- 
ive. They  were  destitute  of  meat.  The 
horses  were  dying  for  want  of  forage. 
The  pay  of  the  troops  was  sadly  in  ar- 
rears. It  was  a time  of  trial  to  Wash- 
ington. Isaac  Potts  relates  that  one 
day  during  this  period,  he  strolled  up 
the  creek,  and  in  a certain  retired  spot 
he  heard  a solemn  voice.  He  walked 
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quietly  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  saw 
Washington’s  horse  tied  to  a sapling. 
In  a thicket  near  by  was  Washington 
upon  his  knees,  his  cheeks  bathed  in 
tears.  “Mr.  Potts,”  says  the  historian 
whom  we  are  following,  “was  greatly 
moved  by  the  tenderest  compassion,  and 
at  once  withdrew  from  the  place  unob- 
served. Greatly  agitated,  he  returned 
to  his  home,  where  meeting  a member 
of  his  family  he  burst  into  tears.  On 
her  inquiring  the  cause,  he  informed 
her  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
added  ‘If  there  is  any  one  on  this  earth 
whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to,  it  is 
George  Washington;  and  I feel  a pre- 
sentiment that  under  such  a commander 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  eventually 
establishing  our  independence,  and  that 
God  in  his  Providence  has  willed  it 
so.’  ”* 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  Isaac  and  David  Potts  built  a new 
forge  on  the  creek,  a short  distance 
below  the  old  one.  This  was  called 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  in  ruins  in  1816. 
Other  industrial  enterprises  have  suc- 
ceeded from  time  to  time,  and  a thriving 
village  now  occupies  the  historic  spot 
where  patriots  watched  and  prayed  and 
suffered  in  the  days  of  old. 

Many  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  iron 
enterprises,  as  Mr.  Swank  observes, 
were  on  a scale  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a more  recent  period  of  the 
American  iron  industry.  For  example, 
Cornwall  and  Warwick  furnaces  were 
each  32  feet  high,  21^  feet  square  at 

* ‘ Washington  at  Valley  Forge  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago.’  By  Theo.  W.  Bean.  Page  3. 


the  base,  and  11  feet  square  at  the  top. 
Warwick  was  at  first  9 feet  wide  at  the 
base,  but  was  afterwards  reduced  to  7^4 
feet.  The  forges  were  usually  those  in 
which  pig-iron  was  refined  into  bar  iron 
“in  the  Walloon  style,”  as  stated  by 
Acrelius.  Reading,  Warwick,  and  Corn- 
wall furnaces  each  made  from  25  to  30 
tons  of  iron  per  week.  The  furnaces 
were  required  to  produce  both  pig  iron 
and  castings,  the  latter  consisting  of 
stoves,  pots,  kettles,  and  irons,  and 
similar  articles.  Of  the  product  of  the 
forges  Acrelius  says  that  “one  forge, 
with  three  hearths  in  good  condition, 
and  well  attended  to,  is  expected  to 
give  two  tons  a week.”  At  first  large 
leather  bellows  were  used  exclusively 
to  blow  both  the  forges  and  the  furnaces, 
but  afterwards,  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  wooden  cylinders  or  “tubs’  ’ 
were  also  used.  Warwick  and  Corn- 
wall furnaces,  two  of  the  best  furnaces 
of  the  last  century,  retained  their  long 
leather  bellows  until  the  present  cen- 
tury. Reading  furnace,  the  neighbor 
of  Warwick,  and  also  a rival  of  Warwick 
and  Cornwall,  was  blown  with  leather 
bellows.  The  Cornwall  bellows  was  20 
feet  7 inches  long,  5 feet  10  inches 
wide  across  the  breech,  and  14  inches 
wide  at  the  insertion  of  the  nozzle. 
Only  one  tuyere  was  used.  The  fuel 
used  was  exclusively  charcoal,  and  the 
blast  was  always  cold.  Schoepf  says 
that  about  400  bushels  of  charcoal  were 
required  to  produce  from  the  ore  a ton 
of  hammered  bar  iron.  He  also  says 
that  mahogany  was  used  to  make  the 
moulds  for  the  castings  at  the  furnaces, 
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< ‘because  it  warps  and  cracks  the  least. 

Iron  works  made  their  way  with  the 
advance  of  settlements  up  the  Juniata 
Valley  to  the  foot  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  some  years  before  they 
crossed  that  line.  A furnace  was  built 
on  Black  Log  Creek,  in  Bedford  county, 
where  the  town  of  Orbisonia  now  stands, 
about  the  year  1788.  A forge  was  soon 
afterwards  built  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. Bar-iron  made  at  this  and  other 
forges  was  bent  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  U,  turned  over  the  backs  of  horses, 
and  in  this  manner  taken  by  bridle 
paths  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of 
the  western  country.  Blacksmiths  in 
some  of  the  eastern  towns  did  a thriving 
business  in  bending  and  preparing  the 
iron  for  transportation  by  pack-horses 
to  the  remote  settlements.  The  old 
backwoodsman,  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge’s  famous 
“Dialogue,”  thus  describes  the  manner 
in  which  domestic  commerce  was  carried 
on  in  those  days:  “We  gathered  all 

the  deer  skins,  and  bear  skins,  and  fur 
that  we  could  get  through  the  year,  and 
every  Fall  the  neighbors  would  join 
thegither  and  rig  up  a parcel  of  our 
horses  and  pack-saddles,  and  load  them 
with  oats  and  corn,  and  leave  some  at 
Red  Stone,  Tomleson’s,  Oldtown,  Ha- 
gerstown, and  Fredericktown,  to  feed 
the  horses  on  the  return;  our  wallets 
were  filled  with  cakes  and  good  jirk. 
When  we  got  to  Baltimore  we  sold  our 
skins  and  fur  for  iron,  steel,  and  salt 

*This  description  of  these  early  furnaces  I 
have  taken  verbatim,  with  some  small  omissions, 
from  Swank’s  ‘Iron  in  all  Ages,’  pp.  142,  143. 


and  powder  and  lead,  and  some  tin 
cups,  and  if  a little  stranger  or  a wed- 
ding was  shortly  expected  in  one  of  the 
families,  a half  a pound  of  Bohea  tea 
was  sometimes  fetched  out  for  the  frolic. 
This  was  drunk  out  of  tin  cups,  if  we 
happened  to  have  them,  if  not,  we  drunk 
it  out  of  noggins  or  bowls.”* 

The  enterprise  that  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Bedford  county,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a furnace  in  Centre  county, 
built  in  1791,  on  Spring  Creek.  Two 
years  later  Rock  forge  was  built  on  the 
same  stream.  A rolling  mill,  slitting 
mill,  and  a nail  factory  were  soon  added. 
Several  other  iron  works  rapidly  fol- 
lowed these  in  Centre  county.  Bar- 
iron  from  Centre  county,  says  Mr. 
Swank,  was  at  first  carried  on  the  backs 
of  horses  to  the  Clarion  river,  and  then 
floated  on  boats  and  arks  to  Pittsburg. 
Pig-iron  and  bar-iron  from  Huntingdon 
county,  were  hauled  over  the  Franks- 
town  road  to  Johnstown,  and  thence 
floated  to  Pittsburg  by  way  of  the  Con- 
emaugh  river.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Conemaugh  when  at  a boat- 
able  stage,  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  navigation  on  that  tur- 
bulent little  stream,  as  related  by  the 
old  timers — now  few  indeed  ! — who 
used  to  “run”  upon  the  river  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century. 

The  first  furnace  established  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  was  undoubt- 
edly one  built  by  William  Turnbull  and 
Peter  Marmie,  with  John  Holker  as  a 
silent  partner.  This  furnace  stood  on 

*‘A  Dialogue  between  a Dandy  and  a Back- 
woodsman.’ Cincinnati  Reprint,  1868.  Page  45- 
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Jacob’s  Creek,  in  Fayette  county,  not 
far  above  the  Youghiogheny  river.  With 
it  was  connected  a forge,  and  the  fur- 
nace and  forge  were  known  as  the  Al- 
liance iron  works.  It  was  operated  for 
many  years,  and  the  stack  is  still  stand- 
ing, though  in  ruins.  Shot  and  shells 
are  said  to  have  been  made  here  for 
General  Wayne’s  expedition  against  the 
Indians  in  1792. 

A tradition  is  connected  with  this 
early  furnace  that  is  quite  dramatic. 
Marmie,  the  Frenchman,  remained  sole 
proprietor  of  the  furnace  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership  in  1793. 
His  affairs  seemed  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  It  appears  that  he  was  a mighty 
hunter,  and  delighted  in  scouring  the 
neighboring  forests  with  his  pack  of 
hounds.  It  would  seem  further  that 
he  was  fain  to  tarry  long  at  his  wine 
cups,  and  the  end  came  to  him  in  the 
tragical  manner  related  by  Frank  Cow- 
an in  his  poem  entitled  “The  Fate  of 
Marmie.”  According  to  the  poet,  on 
a certain  day  the  furnace  was  in  full 
blast, 

When  upon  the  sloping  gangway 
Leading  to  the  tunnel-head — 

To  the  grim  volcano’s  crater, 

Belching  smoke  in  black  and  red  ! 

See  ascending,  lo  ! the  Frenchman, 

Marmie  with  his  hounds  and  horn — 

Like  a hunter  of  the  wildwood, 

At  the  breaking  of  the  morn  ! 

To  the  quarry  of  this  crater, 

With  a hunter’s  heated  blood, 

What  wild  beast  that  roams  the  forest, 

Hath  he  through  the  night  pursued  ? 

Anyhow,  Marmie  casts  first  his  dogs 
into  the  roaring  furnace,  and  then 


winding  “a  merry  blast”  he  leaps  in 
himself: 

In  is  Marmie,  like  a hunter, 

At  the  death  of  what  wild  beast  ? 

What  but  that  pursued  at  midnight, 

To  the  quarry  in  his  breast ! * 

What,  if  anything,  there  is  in  this 
more  than  the  figment  of  the  poet’s 
brain,  we  do  not  know.  Mr.  Swank, 
in  his  notice  of  the  Alliance  iron  works, 
makes  no  mention  of  this  circumstance. 

At  Johnstown,  Cambria  county,  now 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  iron  works 
in  the  Union,  a forge  was  built  as  early 
as  1809.  This  forge  met  with  some 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  continued 
to  be  operated  down  to  the  year  1822. 
Cambria  furnace  was  built  on  Laurel 
Run  in  1841.  The  Cambria  ironworks 
were  begun  in  1853.  Mr.  George  S. 
King  was  the  chief  mover  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  at  Pitts- 
burg was  inaugurated  by  George  An- 
shutz,  an  Alsacian,  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  1789.  He  seems  to  have 
lost  no  time  after  his  arrival,  for  about 
the  year  1792  he  had  completed  a 
small  furnace  at  Two-mile  Run,  within 
the  present  limits  of  Pittsburg.  It  was 
abandoned,  however,  two  years  later, 
for  want  of  ore. 

In  1803,  Joseph  McClurg  established 
the  first  iron  foundry  in  Pittsburg.  It 
was  located  at  the  corner  of  Smithfield 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  where  the  post- 
office  now  stands.  In  1807,  there  were 
three  nail  factories  in  Pittsburg,  one  of 

* ‘Southwestern  Pennsylvania  in  Song  and 
Story.’  By  Frank  Cowan.  Page  102. 
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which  alone  made  ioo  tons  of  cut  and 
wrought  nails  annually.  In  1810,  about 
200  tons  of  nails  were  made  at  the 
Pittsburg  naileries. 

The  first  rolling  mill  in  the  place  was 
built  by  Christopher  Cowan,  in  1812. 
The  capital  invested  was  $100,000. 
This  mill  stood  at  the  corner  of  Cecil 
alley  and  Penn  avenue,  upon  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Fourth  Ward 
school-house.  The  next  one  in  order 
of  time  was  the  Union  Rolling  Mill.  It 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
river.  It  was  built  in  1819,  and  was 
accidentally  blown  up  in  1829.  This 
mill  had  four  puddling  furnaces — the 
first  in  Pittsburg.  It  was  also  the  first 
mill  in  Pittsburg  to  roll  bar-iron.  From 
these  small  and  comparatively  late  be- 
ginnings have  grown  the  present  vast 
iron  industries  of  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny county. 

With  the  advance  of  the  State  in 
population  and  development,  iron  works 
spread  and  multiplied  in  all  sections. 
As  early  as  1786,  there  were  17  fur- 
naces, forges  and  slitting  mills  within 


thirty-nine  miles  of  Lancaster.  In 
1796,  Morse,  in  speaking  of  the  indus- 
tries of  Pennsylvania,  says:  “Iron 

works  are  of  long  standing,  and  their 
products  increase  in  quantity  and  im- 
prove in  quality.  The  furnaces  are 
sixteen,  and  the  forges  thirty-seven. 
The  slitting  and  rolling  mills  are  said 
to  cut  and  roll  sixteen  hundred  tons  per 
annum.”*  In  1858,  there  were  sev- 
enty-five furnaces  in  the  four  counties 
of  Armstrong,  Butler,  Clarion,  and  Ve- 
nango. Many  of  these,  however,  were 
at  that  time  no  longer  in  operation. 
They  have  nearly  all  been  abandoned 
since.  The  number  of  iron  works  in 
the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year  1887, 
was  242  furnaces,  189  rolling  mills, 
1,949  nail  machines,  67  steel  works, 
and  21  bloomaries  and  forges. f 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


* ‘The  American  Universal  Geography.’  By 
Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D.  Boston,  June,  1796. 
Page  542, 

f ‘Statistical  Abstract.’  By  James  M.  Swank, 
General  Manager  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association.  Philadelphia:  1888.  Page  1. 
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No  intimation  is  given  anywhere — 
outside  or  inside — as  to  the  author  of 
this  time-worn  and  yellow  pamphlet,  or 
the  date  of  its  publication,  but  from 
circumstantial  evidence  upon  every 
page,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Virgil  A.  Stewart  was  both  historian 
and  biographer,  while  the  day  of  pub- 
lication certainly  lies  in  or  near  the 


year  1835.  In  the  information  as  to 
the  deeds  and  deadly  villainies  of  this 


* ‘History  of  the  Detection  and  Trial  of  John 
A.  Murel,  the  Great  Western  Land  Pirate,  to- 
gether with  a Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Virgil 
A.  Stewart.’ 

This  spelling  of  the  name,  is  followed  in 
obedience  to  the  example  of  the  pamphlet  de- 
scribed. 
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highway  robber,  slave  thief  and  mur- 
derer, given  below,  the  pamphlet  alone 
is  offered  in  evidence  without  further 
verification  or  outside  investigation ; — 
and  certainly  no  pen,  even  though 
handled  in  the  venom  of  contempora- 
neous hatred  or  fear, — could  limn  John 
A.  Murel  in  darker  shadows  than  he 
deserved.  We  are  led  at  once  upon 
the  scene  of  action:  “John  A.  Murel, 

the  far  famed  personage,  who,  by  rea- 
son of  his  distinguished  acts  of  villainy 
has  acquired  the  title  of  the  Western 
Land  Pirate , was  born  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  at  a very  tender  age  he 
acquired  considerable  fame  for  his  skill 
in  the  performance  of  feats  of  villainy. 
His  notoriety  in  his  native  county  had 
become  a matter  of  considerable  incon- 
venience to  his  designs,  so  he  concluded 
to  hunt  a county  better  adapted  to  his 
profession.  He  selected  a home  in  the 
western  district  of  Tennessee,  in  Madi- 
son county ; in  this  new  country,  where 
society  was  not  much  refined,  Murel 
expected  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  his 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  villainy  in  an  un- 
interrupted state.” 

The  otherwise  unexplained  disappear- 
ance of  two  lusty  male  slaves,  the  prop- 
erty of  Parson  John  Henning,  in  1834, 
caused  suspicion  to  fall  upon  Murel. 
A young  man  whom  our  narrator  calls 
Hues,  but  who  can  be  none  other  than 
Virgil  A.  Stewart,  was  sent  forth  to 
track  the  fugitives  and  their  leader; 
and  out  of  that  quest  has  grown  the 
narration  our  ancient  pamphlet  has  pre- 
served. 

It  was  Hues’  good  fortune  to  fall  in 


with  the  slave  thief  after  a few  hours’ 
travel,  and  to  know  his  man  while  him- 
self unknown.  ‘ ‘ After  Murel  had  passed 
the  young  man  at  the  toll  house,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  on  his  track. 
The  young  man  followed  on  behind 
Murel  a short  distance;  but  it  struck 
him  that  he  would  venture  a trick  on 
him,  and  see  if  he  could  not  impose 
himself  as  a horse  hunter,  and  travel 
in  company  with  him — so  he  rode  on, 
and  overtook  him.  He  spoke  very  po- 
litely to  Murel,  and  Murel  returned  the 
civility  in  equal  address ; but  glanced 
a severe  look  of  inquiry  and  scrutiny 
at  him,  as  his  head  turned  away.  ’ ’ Hues 
seems  to  have  carried  his  part  well,  for 
not  many  hours  had  been  passed  in 
this  co-journeying  onward,  before  Murel 
opened  his  heart,  and  half  confessed 
his  character  and  purposes,  with  a view 
to  the  admission  of  this  plucky  and  en- 
gaging stranger  into  the  membership  of 
his  band.  Many  an  hour  was  wiled 
away  by  Murel’ s descriptions  of  his 
own  villainies — thinly  disguised  under 
the  fiction  that  they  were  the  deeds  of 
a certain  “elder  brother’  ’ of  his  acquain- 
tance. For  instance : 

“The  young  stranger  (Hues)  was  de- 
termined not  to  ride  before,  so  as  Jto 
give  Murel  the  opportunity  of  shooting 
him  when  he  could  not  know  it,  for  he 
could  have  no  confidence  in  the  smiles 
of  so  depraved  a creature  as  Murel ; — 
so  he  rode  just  behind  him. 

“ Murel.  ‘Come  sir,  ride  up,  the 

night  is  cold  and  we  have  far  to  go,  and 
we  had  as  well  pass  the  time  as  lively 
as  possible.  Come  up,  and  I will  tell 
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you  another  feat  of  this  elder  brother, 
whom  I was  telling  you  of.’ 

“Stranger . ‘Yes  sir,  with  all  my 

heart,  if  it  is  as  good  as  the  last.’ 

‘ i Mur  el.  ‘He  is  a d — d likely  fellow, 
tall  and  well  proportioned,  and  dresses 
rather  in  the  Methodist  order,  and  when 
he  is  off  on  his  scouts  directing  his 
men  how  to  proceed  (for  he  never  car- 
ries off  property  himself,  he  always  has 
men  for  that  purpose),  he  frequently 
makes  appointments  and  preaches.  He 
is  well  versed  in  ’ the  Scriptures,  and 
preaches  some  splendid  sermons.  He 
has  frequently  preached  at  a place,  and 
before  he  commenced,  pointed  out 
some  fine  horses  for  his  friend  to  steal ; 
and  while  he  was  preaching  and  praying 
for  them,  his  friend  would  save  the 
horse  for  him.  * * In  one  of  these 

jaunts  he  called  at  the  house  of  one 
Nobs,  a Methodist,  on  Elk  river,  in 
middle  Tennessee.  Nobs  had  heard 
him  preach  a year  before  in  that  neigh- 
borhood and  was  much  taken  with  him 
as  a preacher.  He  had  given  his  resi- 
dence in  South  Alabama,  and  had  spoken 
a great  deal  of  his  negroes  and  his  farm ; 
and  the  perplexity  he  had  in  getting  an 
overseer  that  would  do  his  duty  and  not 
abuse  his  slaves,  and  all  such  stuff  as 
this,  and  brother  Nobs  drank  it  all 
down ; supper  came  on,  and  he  got  them 
all  around  the  table  on  their  feet;  he 
raised  his  hands  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  as  though  he  was  just  going  to 
open  the  windows  of  heaven  and  select 
its  richest  blessings  for  brother  Nobs, 
his  wife,  and  latest  posterity.  He  was 
lengthy  in  his  supplications  at  table ; 


but  when  he  came  to  the  use  of  the 
books  and  go  to  duty  he  was  eloquent. 
The  same  service  was  rendered  the 
next  morning. 

“When  about  to  start  he  wanted  to 
pay  brother  Nobs;  but  brother  Nobs 
was  almost  hurt  to  think  that  he  would 
suppose  that  he  would  charge  him. 
‘Well  brother  Nobs,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  change  for  a twenty  dol- 
lar bill?  I am  out  of  change,  and  I 
dislike  to  offer  a bill  of  that  size  for  to 
be  changed  where  I stay  all  night,  for 
the  world  will  say  he  is  a preacher  and 
does  not  like  to  pay  for  staying  all  night 
at  a tavern, — see  he  has  presented  a 
twenty  dollar  bill  to  be  changed.  This 
is  the  way  of  the  world, — and  I hope 
God,  in  his  mercies,  will  enable  me  to 
live  in  such  a manner  as  never  to  dis- 
honor the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  or  de- 
grade the  ministry.’  Brother  Nobs, 
anxious  to  render  the  preacher  as  he 
thought  a nice  man,  a favor,  answered 
him,  ‘Yes  brother,  with  pleasure!’  He 
ran  to  his  wife  and  got  the  keys,  took 
out  his  purse,  and  counted  out  seven- 
teen dollars  and  fifty  cents,  when  his 
change  gave  out.  Brother  Nobs  was 
in  a peck  of  misery.  ‘Stay  a little,  I 
will  run  over  to  brother  Packer’s  and 
borrow  the  balance.’  ‘Do  if  you  please, 
and  I will  stay  with  sister  Nobs  until 
you  return.’  Brother  Nobs  was  not 
long  gone,  when  he  returned,  with  as 
much  pride  of  being  able  to  accomo- 
date his  preacher  as  an  East  Indian 
merchant  would  show  at  the  arrival  of 
a rich  cargo  of  goods.  The  preacher’s 
bill  is  changed,  and  all  is  right.  ‘Well, 
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brother  Nobs,  you  have  a fine  young 
jack — did  you  raise  him?’  ‘He  was 
foaled  mine,  and  I have  raised  him.’ 
‘Will  you  trade  him,  brother  Nobs?’ 
‘I  have  raised  him  for  that  purpose,  but 
I cannot  get  the  worth  of  him  in  this 
country;  I have  never  been  offered 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars for  him,  and  he  is  worth  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.’  ‘Yes,  brother  Nobs, 
he  is  cheap  at  that  price,  and  if  I had 
the  money  with  me,  I would  rid  you  of 
any  further  trouble  with  him  at  that 
price.’  ‘Well,  brother,  you  can  take 
him.  You  say  that  you  will  be  at  our 
camp  meeting.  Bring  me  the  money 
then, — that  is  as  soon  as  I will  need  it.’ 
‘Well,  brother  Nobs,  I will  take  him.’ 
The  trade  being  completed,  the  preach- 
er got  ready  to  start;  all  the  family 
gathered  around  him  to  receive  his  part- 
ing blessing.  ‘Brother  Nobs,  may  the 
Lord  bless  you,  and  save  you  in  Heaven  ; 
farewell,  sister  Nobs,  may  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
rest  and  remain  upon  you;  farewell. 
May  the  Lord  bless  your  little  children ; 
farewell,  my  dear  babies.  ’ The  preacher 
was  soon  gone  from  brother  Nobs;  but 
not  to  South  Alabama,  but  to  the  west- 
ern district  of  Tennessee.  That  day 
and  night  put  the  preacher  a long  ways 
off,  as  slow  as  his  jack  traveled ; though 
he  was  an  uncommon  fine  traveling 
jack.  The  preacher  sold  his  jack  for 
four  hundred  dollars,  and  passed  a 
twenty  dollar  counterfeit  bill  on  brother 
Nobs.  Poor  brother  Nobs  has  never 
heard  of  his  rich  young  preacher  since ; 
but  I have  no  doubt  but  he  is  on  a voy- 


age of  soul-saving ; and  will  visit  brother 
Nobs  when  he  returns.” 

With  many  such  delectable  morsels 
of  information  did  Murel  regale  his 
companion,  in  their  long  hours  of  riding 
across  the  Tennessee  bottoms ; anecdotes 
in  many  cases  authenticated  by  other 
authority,  and  all  characteristic  of  the 
bloody  and  desperate  career  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
times.  At  one  point  is  illustrated  the 
means  by  which  the  trusting  slaves 
were  led  to  look  for  liberty  and  future 
plenty,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  Murel 
was  the  avenue  by  which  both  were  to 
come.  Approaching  an  aged  negro  by 
the  roadside,  in  the  presence  of  Hues, 
this  conversation  ensued : 

“Well,  old  man,  you  must  have  a 
d — d hard  master,  or  he  would  not  send 
you  to  mill  this  cold  day.” 

“Yes,  Maser,  all  ov  um  hard  in  dis 
country.” 

“Why  do  you  stay  with  him  then, 
when  he  treats  you  like  a dog?” 

“I  can’t  help  um,  Maser.” 

“Would  you  help  it  if  you  could?” 
“Oh  yes,  Maser,  dat  I would.” 
“What  is  your  name,  old  man?” 

“My  name?  ditto,  Maser.” 

“Well,  ditto,  would  you  like  to  be 
free,  and  have  plenty  of  money  to  buy 
land,  and  horses,  and  everything  you 
want?” 

“Oh  yes,  Maser,  dat  ditto  do  so 
want  em.” 

“If  I will  steal  you,  and  carry  you 
off,  and  sell  you  four  or  five  times,  and 
give  you  half  of  the  money,  and  then 
leave  you  in  a free  state,  will  you  go?” 
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“Oh  yes,  Maser,  ditto  go  quick.” 
“Well,  ditto,  have  you  no  boys  that 
you  would  like  to  see  free?” 

“Yes,  Maser.” 

“Now,  ditto,  if  you  was  to  hear  a 
pistol  fire  at  the  head  of  the  lane  some 
night,  do  you  think  you  will  be  sure  to 
come  to  me,  and  bring  three  or  four 
boys  with  you?” 

“Yes,  Maser,  ditto  come  dis  night.” 
“I  am  in  a hurry  now,  ditto,  and 
cannot  carry  you  off  at  this  time,  but 
you  have  the  boys  ready,  and  you  shall 
not  be  with  your  d — d old  master  much 
longer,  to  be  cuffed  about  like  a dog. 
I am  a great  friend  to  black  people. 
I have  carried  off  a great  many,  and 
they  are  doing  well, — all  got  houses  of 
their  own,  and  making  property.  You 
look  out,  and  when  you  hear  the  pistol 
fire,  come  with  the  boys,  and  I will 
have  horses  ready  to  push  you.  Good- 
by,  ditto,  until  I see  you  again.” 

The  manner  in  which  such  pledges 
were  made  good,  and  these  aspirations 
for  liberty  answered,  was  revealed  by 
, Murel  in  a later  conversation  with  Hues, 
when  he  explained  how  the  negroes 
were  disposed  of  when  no  further  use 
could  be  made  of  them,  when  danger 
threatened,  or  their  suspicions  of  in- 
tended bad  faith  were  aroused:  “We 

stole  a negro  man,  and  pushed  for  Miss- 
issippi. We  had  promised  him  that  we 
would  conduct  him  to  a free  State,  if 
he  would  let  us  sell  him  one  time,  as 
we  went  on  the  way;  we  agreed  to  give 
him  part  of  the  money.  We  sold  him 
for  six  hundred  dollars,  but  when  we 
went  to  start  the  negro  seemed  to  be 


very  uneasy,  and  appeared  to  doubt 
our  coming  back  for  him,  as  we  had 
promised.  We  lay  in  a creek  bottom, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  we  had 
sold  the  negro,  all  the  next  day, 
and  after  dark  we  went  to  the  china 
tree  in  the  lane,  where  we  were  to  meet 
Tom; — he  had  been  waiting  some  time. 
He  mounted  his  horse  and  we  pushed 
with  him  a second  time.  We  rode 
twenty  miles  that  night,  to  the  house  of 
a friendly  speculator.  I had  seen  him 
in  Tennessee,  and  had  given  him  sev- 
eral lifts.  He  gave  me  his  place  of 
residence,  so  I might  find  him  when  I 
was  passing.  Our  horses  were  fed  what 
they  would  eat,  and  two  of  them  were 
foundered  the  next  morning.  We  were 
delayed  a few  days,  and  during  that 
time  our  friend  went  to  a little  village 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  saw  the  negro 
advertised,  and  a description  of  the  two 
men  of  whom  he  had  been  purchased, 
and  giving  his  suspicions  of  the  men. 
It  was  rather  squally  times,  but  any 
port  in  a storm;  we  took  the  negro  that 
night  on  the  bank  of  a creek  which 
runs  by  the  farm  of  our  friend,  and 
Crenshaw  shot  him  through  the  head. 
We  took  out  his  entrails,  and  sunk  him 
in  the  creek;  our  friend  furnished  us 
with  one  fine  horse,  and  we  left  our 
foundered  horses.”  Or  this  other  in- 
cident: “The  old  negro  man  became 

suspicious  that  we  were  going  to  sell 
him,  and  became  quite  contrary.  We 
saw  it  would  not  do  to  have'him  with 
us;  we  landed  one  day  by  the  side  of  an 
island,  and  I requested  him  to  go.  with 
me  around  the  point  of  the  island  to 
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hunt  a good  place  to  catch  some  fish; 
after  we  were  obscured  from  our  com- 
pany I shot  him  through  the  head,  and 
then  ripped  open  his  belly  and  tumbled 
him  into  the  river.  I returned  to  my 
company,  and  told  them  that  the  old 
negro  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and 
that  he  never  came  up  after  he  went 
down.” 

Murel’s  early  life  and  his  entrance 
upon  a career  of  crime,  were  swagger- 
ingly  described:  “I  was  born  in  Middle 
Tennessee.  My  parents  had  not  much 
property,  but  they  were  intelligent 
people,  and  my  father  was  an  honest 
man  I expect,  and  tried  to  raise  me 
honest,  but  I think  none  the  better  of 
him  for  that.  My  mother  was  of  the 
pure  grit;  she  learnt  me  and  all  her 
children  to  steal  so  soon  as  we  could 
walk,  and  would  hide  us  whenever  she 
could.  At  ten  years  old  I was  not  a 
bad  hand.  The  first  good  haul  I made 
was  from  a peddler,  who  lodged  at  my 
father’s  house  one  night.  I had  several 
trunk  keys,  and  in  the  night  I unlocked 
one  of  his  trunks,  and  took  a bolt  of 
linen  and  several  other  things,  and  then 
locked  the  trunk.  The  peddler  went  off 
before  he  discovered  the  trick;  I thought 
that  was  not  a bad  figure  I had  made. 
About  this  time  there  was  some  pains 
taken  with  my  education.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  I played  a trick  on  a merchant 
in  that  country.  I walked  into  his  store 
one  day,  and  he  spoke  to  me  very  po- 
litely, and  called  me  by  the  name  of  a 
young  man  who  had  a rich  father,  and 
invited  me  to  trade  with  him.  I thanked 
him,  and  requested  him  to  put  down  a 


bolt  of  super-fine  cloth;  I took  a suit 
and  had  it  charged  to  the  rich  man’s  son. 

“ I began  to  look  after  larger  spoils, 
and  run  several  fine  horses.  By  the 
time  I was  twenty,  I began  to  acquire 
considerable  character  as  a villain,  and  I 
concluded  to  go  off  and  do  my  specu- 
lation where  I was  not  known,  and  go 
on  a larger  scale  ; so  I began  to  see  the 
value  of  having  friends  in  the  business. 
I made  several  associates;  I had  been 
acquainted  with  some  old  hands  for  a 
long  time,  who  had  given  me  the  names 
of  some  royal  fellows  between  Nash- 
ville and  Tuscaloosa,  and  between 
Nashville  and  Savannah,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  many  other  places.  My- 
self and  a fellow  by  the  name  of  Cren- 
shaw gathered  four  good  horses,  and 
started  for  Georgia.  We  got  in  com 
pany  with  a young  South  Carolinian 
just  before  we  got  to  Cumberland 
Mountain,  and  Crenshaw  soon  knew  all 
about  his  business.  He  had  been  to 
Tennessee  to  buy  a drove  of  hogs,  but 
when  he  got  there  pork  was  dearer  than 
he  calculated,  and  he  declined  pur- 
chasing. We  concluded  he  was  a prize. 
Crenshaw  winked  at  me — I understood 
his  idea.  Crenshaw  had  travelled  the 
road  before;  but  I never  had.  We  had 
travelled  several  miles  on  the  mountain, 
when  we  passed  near  a precipice;  just 
before  we  passed  it  Crenshaw  asked  for 
my  whip,  which  had  a pound  of  lead 
in  the  butt.  I handed  it  to  him  and  he 
rode  up  by  the  side  of  the  South  Caro- 
linian, and  gave  him  a blow  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  tumbled  him  from  his 
horse.  We  lit  from  our  horses  and 
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fingered  his  pockets;  we  got  $1,262. 
Crenshaw  said  he  knew  of  a place  to 
hide  him,  and  gathered  him  under  his 
arms,  and  I took  him  by  his  feet,  and 
we  conveyed  him  to  a deep  crevice  in 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and  tumbled 
him  into  it.  He  went  out  of  sight.  We 
then  tumbled  in  his  saddle,  and  took 
his  horse  with  us,  which  was  worth 
$200.” 

Other  choice  morsels  of  biography 
were  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  admir- 
ing Hues,  whose  life  would  not  have 
been  worth  a moment’s  purchase  had 
his  character  or  purpose  been  sus- 
pected: “ I had  got  associated  with  a 

young  man  who  had  got  to  be  a circuit 
preacher  among  the  Methodists,  and  a 
sharper  he  was;  he  was  as  slick  on  the 
tongue  as  goose  grease.  I took  my  first 
lessons  in  divinity  from  this  preacher. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  all  that 
knew  him,  and  well  calculated  to  please. 
He  first  put  me  in  the  notion  of  preach- 
ing to  aid  me  in  my  speculations.  I 
got  into  difficulties  about  a mare  that  I 
had  taken,  and  was  imprisoned  for  near 
three  years.  I had  shifted  it  from  court 
to  court,  but  I was  at  last  found  guilty, 
and  whipped.  During  my  confinement 
I read  the  Scriptures,  and  became  a 
good  judge  of  Scripture.  * * I made 

my  way  from  Milledgeville  to  William- 
son county,  the  old  stamping  ground. 
In  all  the  route  I only  robbed  eleven 
men;  but  I preached  some  d — d fine 
sermons,  and  scattered  some  counter- 
feit United  States  paper  among  my 
brethren.” 

With  one  more  narration  of  as  cold 


blooded  and  despicable  a murder  as 
ever  man  committed,  we  will  let  our 
raid  through  the  musty  pamphlet  come 
to  a close:  “I  started  Vo  Natchez  on 

foot,  having  sold  my  horse  in  New  Or- 
leans, with  the  intention  of  stealing 
another  after  I started.  I walked  four 
days,  and  no  opportunity  offered  for  me 
to  get  a horse.  The  fifth  day,  about  12 
o’clock,  I had  became  very  tired,  and 
stopped  at  a creek  to  get  some  water 
and  rest  a little.  While  I was  sitting 
on  a log  looking  down  the  road,  the 
way  I had  came,  a man  came  in  sight 
riding  a good  looking  horse.  The  very 
moment  I saw  him  I was  determined  to 
have  his  horse,  if  he  was  in  the  garb  of 
a traveler.  He  rode  up,  and  I saw  from 
his  equipage  that  he  was  a traveler.  I 
arose  from  my  seat,  and  drew  an  elegant 
rifle  pistol  on  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
dismount.  He  did  so,  and  I took  his 
horse  by  the  bridle,  and  pointed  down 
the  creek,  and  ordered  him  to  walk  be- 
fore me.  He  went  a few  hundred  yards, 
and  stopped. 

“I  hitched  his  horse,  then  made  him 
undress  himself,  all  to  his  shirt  and 
drawers,  and  ordered  him  to  turn  his 
back  to  me.  He  asked  me  if  I was 
going  to  shoot  him;  I ordered  him  the 
second  time  to  turn  his  back  to  me.  He 
said  ‘ If  you  are  determined  to  kill  me, 
let  me  have  time  to  pray  before  I die.’ 
I told  him  I had  no  time  to  hear  him 
pray.  He  turned  round  and  dropped 
on  his  knees,  and  I shot  him  through 
the  back  of  the  head.  I ripped  open 
his  belly,  took  out  his  entrails,  and  sunk 
him  in  the  creek.  I then  searched  his 
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pockets,  and  found  four  hundred  and 
one  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents,  and 
a number  of  papers  that  I did  not  take 
time  to  examine.  I sunk  the  pocketbook 
and  papers,  and  his  hat,  in  the  creek. 
His  boots  were  brand  new,  and  fit  me 
very  genteely;  and  I put  them  on,  and 
sunk  my  old  shoes  in  the  creek,  to  atone 
for  them.  I rolled  up  his  clothes  and 
put  them  in  his  portmanteau,  as  they 
were  brand  new  clothes,  of  the  best 
quality,  I mounted  as  fine  a horse  as  I 
ever  straddled,  and  directed  my  course 
for  Natchez,  in  much  better  style  than 
I had  been  for  the  last  five  days.” 

When  Murel  had  sufficiently  commit- 
ted himself,  Hues  left  him  on  some  pre- 
tense, and  warned  certain  trusty  men  of 
his  presence  and  purposes,  and  steps 
were  promptly  taken  for  his  arrest. 
“ After  Murel  was  arrested  the  officer 
asked  him  who  went  with  him  to  Arkan- 
saw  ? Murel  replied,  ‘A  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Hues.’  The  officer  then 


asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  young 
man  before  he  went  to  Arkansaw  ? 
Murel  replied  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  young  man  before  he  saw  him  at  the 
bridge  of  Estanauly,  where  he  had  got 
in  his  company.  The  officers  then 
called  Hues  out  from  his  company,  into 
the  presence  of  Murel.  When  Hues 
presented  himself  before  him,  Murel  for 
the  first  time,  as  often  as  he  had  been 
arrested,  lost  his  spirit  and  fortitude. 
He  appeared  as  though  he  would  faint, 
and  they  gave  him  water  several  times 
before  he  recovered.  . . Murel  was 

committed  to  prison  in  February,  1834, 
and  his  trial  was  to  be  in  the  July  fol- 
lowing.” 

Murel  was  found  guilty  of  negro 
stealing,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years 
hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary;  which 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  place  for  us  to 
leave  one  who  so  well  deserved— -not 
only  that,  but  the  rope  as  well. 

Seelye  A.  Willson. 


CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER. 


Charlemagne  Tower  is  the  seventh 
in  descent  from  John  Tower,  the  son  of 
Robert  Tower,  of  Hingham,  in  Norfolk, 
England,  and  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
Ibrook,  who  came  to  America  with  a 
colony  led  by  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  from 
old  Hingham,  and  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts at  what  is  now  Hingham,  in  the 
year  1637.  He  was  born  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1809,  in  the  Township  of 
Paris  (so  called  from  Isaac  Paris,  a man 


noted  for  his  public  benefactions  after 
the  American  Revolution),  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  some  twelve  miles 
south  of  Utica.  His  father  was  Reu- 
ben Tower,  a well-known  and  public- 
spirited  man,  born  at  Rutland,  Worces- 
ter County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  15th 
day  of  February,  1787,  and  married  in 
the  township  of  Paris  on  the  15th  day 
of  February,  1808,  who  was  active  in 
the  development  of  the  public  improve- 
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merits  of  his  time  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  notably  the  Chenango  Canal,  and 
was  also  a member  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  in  1828,  and  who  died  at  the 
age  of  45,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1832, 
in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  where  he  had 
gone  for  his  health.  His  mother  was 
Deborah  Taylor  (Pearce)  Tower,  born 
at  Little  Compton,  in  Rhode  Island,  on 
the  6th  day  of  July,  1785. 

Mr.  Tower’s  education  was  begun  in 
his  native  place,  and  carried  on  subse- 
quently at  the  Oxford  Academy,  in 
Chenango  County,  and  at  the  Clinton 
Academy,  and  the  Utica  Academy,  in 
Oneida  County,  New  York.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  he  taught  school  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  townships  of 
Paris  and  Marshall,  in  Oneida  County, 
for  two  consecutive  years,  when  he  was 
but  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age;  and 
in  1825  he  was  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Utica  Academy.  He  was  also  shortly 
after  engaged  in  business  as  a clerk  with 
Messrs.  Hart  & Gridley,  merchants  in 
Utica.  In  1826  his  father  took  him  to 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  placed 
him  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Stetson,  to  prepare  him  for  admission 
to  Harvard  University.  He  entered 
the^  freshman  class  at  Harvard,  in 
February,  1827,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  the  year  1830.  Among  his 
classmates  was  Charles  Sumner,  be- 
tween whom  and  Mr.  Tower  a very 
close  friendship  grew  up,  which  con- 
tinued through  many  years,  and  lasted 
until  Mr.  Sumner’s  death.  (See  Peirce’s 
Life  of  Sumner,  passim.') 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Tower  began, 


in  1831,  the  study  of  the  law,  in 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  Harmanus 
Bleecker,  in  Albany,  New  York.  The 
death  of  his  father  occurring  in  the 
next  year,  his  family  interests  recalled 
him  to  Waterville,  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  the  home  of  his  family,  where  he 
continued  his  studies.  He  went  later 
to  New  York  city,  and  finished  his  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  John 
L.  & James  L.  Graham.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
Utica,  in  October,  1836.  He  began 
the  profession  in  New  York  city,  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Graham  & Sanford, 
continued  it  later  in  Waterville,  and 
was  engaged  at  the  later  place  for  some 
years,  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
pursuits.  Returning  however,  to  his 
practice,  he  won  a foremost  place  at 
the  bar  of  Oneida  county. 

Some  legal  questions  that  arose  in 
connection  with  his  practice,  took  [him 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1846,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  title  to  large  bodies  of 
mineral  land,  lying  chiefly  in  the  county 
of  Schuylkill.  Resulting  from  this,  Mr. 
Tower  married  Amelia  Malvina  Bartle, 
the  daughter  of  Lambert  B.  Bartle  and 
Sarah  (Herring)  Bartle,  his  wife,  at  Or- 
wigsbury,  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1847, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  six 
daughters;  and  his  legal  interests  in- 
duced him  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  did  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  at  Orwigsburg,  at  that 
time  the  county  seat  of  Schuylkill 
county,  where  he  lived  until  1850, 
when,  upon  the  removal  of  the  county 
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seat  to  Pottsville,  he  also  removed  his 
residence  to  that  place.  He  lived  in 
Pottsville  from  1850  to  1875. 

Mr.  Tower’s  career  at  the  bar  in 
Pennsylvania  brought  him  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  in- 
tricate questions  of  law,  more  especially 
upon  the  subject  of  titles  to  lands.  The 
great  coal  fields  of  the  State  had  be- 
come the  subject  of  widespread  litiga- 
tion, which  led  to  the  trial  of  cases  that 
frequently  involved  estates  of  large 
value,  and  the  conduct  of  which  called 
into  action  the  best  legal  talent  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Tower’s  life  during  this 
period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years 
was  exceedingly  active  and  laborious. 
It  was  his  custom  to  prepare  his  cases 
for  trial  not  only  with  a wonderful 
nicety  of  detail,  so  that  in  coming  be- 
fore the  Court  be  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  most  exacting  inquiry,  but  also  to 
go  out  upon  the  lands  themselves, 
which  often  lay  in  a mountainous 
country,  almost  inaccessible,  by  reason 
of  thick  forest  and  heavy  undergrowth, 
and  to  run  the  lines  and  establish  the 
monuments  himself,  in  company  with 
his  engineers. 

His  excellent  training  in  early  life, 
his  patient  labor  and  untiring  industry, 
as  well  as  his  good  judgment  in  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  his  able  treatment  of 
them,  won  for  him  a standing  at  the  bar 
among  the  formest  lawyers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  his  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  clients,  and  his  sterling  integ- 
rity as  a man,  brought  him  a very  wide 
practice,  his  opinion  upon]  questions  of 
title  was  esteemed  so  highly  that  it  is 


not  unusual,  even  now,  to  hear  him 
quoted  in  open  court  as  authority. 

Mr.  Tower  was  the  leading  counsel  in 
the  famous  trials  that  arose  out  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Munson  and  Wil- 
liams estate,  in  Schuylkill  county,  com- 
prising a large  body  of  coal  lands,  the 
litigation  in  regard  to  which  he  carried 
along  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
He  mastered  it,  and  perfected  the  title 
to  these  lands,  which  are  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company;  and  his  foot- 
steps may  be  traced  through  many  other 
great  legal  battles  in  different  counties 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  Mr.  Tower’s  loyalty  to  the 
Union  was  instant  and  decisive.  Al- 
though he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
and  long  accustomed  to  the  sedentary 
habits  of  his  profession,  he  determined 
to  take  the  field.  He  enlisted  a body 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  with- 
in one  week,  at  Pottsville,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  Harrisburg,  where 
they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  21st  day  of 
April,  1861.  They  were  divided  into 
two  whole  companies  and  a part  of  a 
third,  and  attached  to  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  the 
three  months’  campaign.  Mr.  Tower 
having  asked  to  be  made  captain,  re- 
ceived his  commission  at  the  time  of 
their  entering  the  service,  and  com- 
manded, throughout  its  term,  one  of 
his  companies,  Company  H,  Sixth  Regi- 
ment. He  was  under  the  command  of 
General  Robert  Patterson,  and  moved 
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into  Virginia,  by  way  of  Chambersburg 
and  Hagerstown,  crossing  the  Potomac 
River  at  Williamsport,  June  21st,  1861, 
and  taking  part  in  the  action  at  Falling 
Waters,  very  early  in  the  war.  Mr. 
Tower  provided  uniforms  for  his  whole 
company,  at  his  own  expense.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  with  his  men,  at 
the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  at  Har- 
risburg, on  the  26th  of  July,  1861, 
whence  he  returned  to  his  family.  After- 
wards he  paid  a bounty  of  five  dollars  a 
man  to  a full  company,  recruited  for 
three  years  by  Captain  Henry  Pleasants 
(his  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  three 
months’  campaign,  later,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral); this  was  Company  C,  Forty- 
eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, which  performed  much  honor- 
able service  and  became  distinguished 
in  the  war. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1861,  Mr. 
Tower’s  men,  who  had  served  under 
him  in  the  campaign,  marched  to  his 
residence  in  Pottsville,  and  presented 
him  with  an  exceedingly  handsome 
sword,  bearing  this  inscription: 

“ Presented  by  the  Tower  Guards,  of  Pottsville, 
Pa., 

“To  Capt.  Charlemagne  Tower, 

“ As  a token  of  their  respect  for  him  as  a man 
“ and  soldier,  and  of  their  esteem  for  him  as  a 
“ friend.  August  10,  1861.” 

Mr.  Tower  was  appointed  United 
States  Provost  Marshal  for  the  Tenth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  1 8th  of  April,  1863,  which  com- 
mission he  held  until  his  resignation  on 
the  1 st  of  May,  1864,  during  a period 
of  great  national  anxiety,  and  many 
difficulties,  that  at  this  time  grew  out  of 


the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  His  ad- 
ministration was  soldierly,  vigorous  and 
consistent,  and  won  for  him  high  dis- 
tinction at  Washington. 

Mr.  Tower  continued  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  after  his  return  from 
the  war,  until  1875,  when  he  retired 
from  activity  at  the  bar,  and,  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  moved  to  Philadel- 
phia, in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his 
private  interests,  in  various  industries 
and  enterprises,  which  had  grown  to  be 
very  large.  During  his  residence  in 
Pennsylvania  he  had  become  owner  of 
large  bodies  of  coal  land,  and  was  direc- 
tor in  several  corporations,  in  which  he 
was  a party  in  interest.  He  is  a part 
owner  in  the  well  known  Coxe  and 
Tower  lands,  on  the  Green  Mountain, 
in  Schuykill  county.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  Honey 
Brook  Coal  Company,  and  for  many 
years  one  of  its  managers,  and  he  took 
an  active  part  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Charles  Parrish  and  Mr.  John  Taylor 
Johnson,  in  transforming  that  success- 
ful enterprise  into  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company.  He  was 
also  actively  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  a member  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  for  several  years. 
The  assistance  given  by  him  to  this 
road,  by  both  personal  attention  to  its 
affairs  and  financial  support,  frequently 
when  it  became  necessary,  were  of  very 
great  value  to  the  Company;  and  Mr. 
Tower  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  ultimate  success. 
His  judgment  and  foresight  in  business 
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affairs  placed  him  among  the  few  men 
who  never  lost  confidence  in  the  value 
of  this  road,  or  in  the  great  future  de- 
velopment of  the  country  through  which 
it  has  been  built. 

The  greatest  and  the  most  successful 
undertaking,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Tower’s 
long  business  career,  was  his  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  resources  of  Minnesota, 
now  well  known  to  the  world  as  the 
Vermillion  Range.  The  presence  of 
large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  that  coun- 
try having  been  brought  to  his  attention 
about  the  year  1875  he  made  a thorough 
investigation  of  their  quantity  and  value 
by  sending  out  several  expeditions  to 
explore  them  and  report  to  him;  the  re- 
sult of  which,  having  proved  extremely 
favorable,  he  concluded  to  proceed  with 
their  actual  development.  The  enter- 
prise was  a daring  one.  These  ore 
bodies  lay  in  St.  Louis  county,  Minne- 
sota, some  ninety  miles  northeast  from 
Duluth  and  about  seventy  miles  in  a 
direct  line  north  from  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  country  was 
densely  wooded,  was  traversed  by  many 
small  streams  and  broken  by  long 
stretches  of  swamp  that  in  the  summer 
season  were  almost  impassable.  Pro- 
visions as  well  as  materials  and  supplies, 
could  only  be  transported  in  mid-winter, 
laboriously  over  the  frozen  ground  and 
on  the  snow,  frequently  at  a tempera- 
ture of  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  below 
zero;  and  in  the  summer  carried  upon 
the  backs  of  men,  or  over  a circuitous 
route  by  Indians  in  canoes.  The  open- 
ing and  working  of  the  iron  mines  at 
this  great  distance  from  the  outskirts  of 


civilization  implied  a formidable  expen- 
diture; but  this  was  far  surpassed  by  the 
necessity  of  constructing  a railroad, 
seventy  miles  long,  to  the  nearest  water 
communication,  the  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  equipping  it,  in  order  to 
transport  the  product  of  the  mines  to 
market;  and  the  construction  of  suffi- 
cient dock  and  harbor  facilities  for  ves- 
sels to  receive  it  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Many  experienced  business  men,  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  enterprise,  drew 
back  from  an  undertaking  fraught  with 
so  many  and  so  great  dangers.  But 
Mr.  Tower’s  courage  was  supported  by 
his  judgment  derived  from  careful  and 
systematic  investigation,  and  he  deter- 
mined, at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  single-handed. 
After  having  acquired  title  to  the  lands 
which  contained  the  ore  deposits,  and 
also  to  a body  of  land  lying  upon  Lake 
Superior,  known  then  as  Burlington 
Bay  and  Agate  Bay,  which  he  after- 
wards called  Two  Harbors,  he  formed 
in  1883  two  companies,  the  Minne- 
sota Iron  Company  and  The  Duluth 
& Iron  Range  Railroad  Company, 
the  former  of  which  owned  the  latter. 
He  built  the  railroad  from  the  mines,  at 
Lake  Vermilion,  to  Two  Harbors,  on 
Lake  Superior,  seventy  miles;  erected 
large  docks,  round  houses,  machine 
shops  and  saw  mills,  and  provided 
equipment  for  the  transportation  of  the 
ore,  besides  carrying  along  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mines  in  order  that  their 
product  might  be  ready  for  shipment  at 
the  completion  of  the  railroad.  The 
iron  ore  lay  in  veins,  tilted  into  a posi- 
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tion  almost  vertical,  extending  for  more 
than  a mile  in  a north-easterly  and 
south-westerly  direction,  and  varying 
in  thickness  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  ore  was  a hard 
specular  hemitite,  yielding  by  analysis 
sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron 
and  from  thirty  thousandths  to  fifty 
thousandths  of  phosphorus,  free  from 
sulphur  and  all  refractory  substance. 

Mr.  Tower  carried  along  this  enter- 
prise with  vigor  and  determination  until 
August,  1884,  when  the  railroad  was 
completed  and  put  into  operation,  and 
the  first  shipments  of  ore  were  made 
from  Two  Harbors  to  Cleveland.  These 
shipments  met  with  great  favor  after 
having  been  largely  distributed  among 
the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
almost  from  its  departure  Mr.  Tower’s 
enterprise  was  proved  to  be  successful. 
The  country  opened  very  rapidly,  and 
soon  after  a considerable  town,  called 
Tower  grew  up  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Vermilion,  and  another  at  Two  Har- 
bors, whilst  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road, lumbering  interests,  the  quarrying 
of  granite  and  various  industries  sprang 
up  with  the  increase  of  population.  In 
1886  the  railroad  line  was  constructed 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
twenty-seven  miles  to  Duluth.  The 
annual  shipments  of  ore  from  the 
mines  at  Tower  which,  in  1884,  at  the 
opening  of  the  railroad,  were  68,000 
tons,  increased  in  1885  to  225,000  tons, 
in  1886  to  300,000  tons,  and  in  1887 
to  400,000  tons.  This  industry  planted 
by  the  energy  and  courage  of  a 


single  man,  in  a remote  and  difficult 
country,  placed  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
hitherto  unknown  as  a mineral  produc- 
ing district,  in  the  space  of  four  years 
among  the  foremost  iron  markets  of 
the  United  States,  employed  fifteen 
hundred  men  in  its  mines,  and  gave 
support  directly  and  indirectly  to  more 
than  five  thousand  people.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  -was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  developments  ever 
made  in  the  United  States.  Its  value 
to  Minnesota,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole 
country  of  the  Northwest,  in  the  bene- 
fits that  are  likely  to  be  derived  from  it 
are  almost  incalculable.  Mr.  Tower 
has  erected  a proud  monument  to  him- 
self as  a man  and  a benefactor  of  his 
fellow-man,  that  will  endure  and  grow 
greater  as  time  goes  on. 

In  the  year  1887  it  was  found  that 
valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  existed 
throughout  a long  stretch  of  country 
lying  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Minnesota  Iron  Company’s  property  at 
Tower.  These  were  explored  after  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  and  they  had 
been  acquired  by  various  individual 
owners  and  companies  who  were  ready 
to  open  new  mines  upon  the  extension 
to  them  of  the  railroad  by  which  they 
might  reach  a market  with  their  product. 
Mr.  Tower  concluded  that,  having  car- 
ried out  successfully  his  own  under- 
taking, he  did  not  wish  singly  to  build 
the  road  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  order 
to  supply  the  demands  that  naturally 
arose  as  the  country  was  more  fully  ex- 
plored ; neither  did  he  wish  to  separate 
his  railroad  from  the  mines  at  Tower 
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by  transferring  its  ownership  from  the 
Minnesota  Iron  Company.  He  there- 
fore concluded  to  make  a combination 
with  a syndicate  formed  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  which  already  had  large 
interests  to  the  east  of  him. 

These  gentlemen  bought  from  him 
his  entire  property  in  May,  1887,  which 
he  then  transferred  to  them,  retaining, 
however,  an  interest  considerably 
smaller  than  his  former  holding,  in  the 
new  organization  which  they  formed 
called  The  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Railroad  Syndicate.  This  arrange- 
ment was  highly  advantageous  in  a 
financial  sense  to  Mr.  Tower,  who  now 
had  the  gratification  of  having  proved 
the  wisdom  of  his  foresight  and  of 
having  seen  his  great  undertaking  car- 
ried through  to  an  eminently  successful 
issue,  and  in  a very  short  time.  He 
retained  the  Presidency  of  the  Minne- 
sota Iron  Company,  at  the  request  of 
the  Syndicate,  until  October,  1887, 
when  he  resigned  his  office.  Where- 
upon the  Board  of  Directors,  composed 
of  the  new  owners,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  they  had  hand- 
somely engrossed,  and  sent  to  him: 

(t  Resolved , That  in  thus  severing,  at 
his  request,  the  active  connection  of 
Mr.  Tower  with  the  Company,  we  de- 
sire to  place  upon  the  permanent  records 
of  the  organization  our  high  apprecia- 


tion of  the  great  service  he  has  per- 
formed in  developing  and  rendering 
successful  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Tower 
came  to  its  support  in  its  infancy,  and 
has  been,  from  the  beginning,  its  pro- 
moter and  ruling  spirit,  giving  to  it 
always,  unselfishly,  the  benefit  of  his 
ripe  judgment  and  business  experience, 
as  well  as  unlimited  aid  from  his  own 
financial  resources.  During  all  the 
years  of  his  connection  with  it,  includ- 
ing years  of  general  financial  distress 
and  anxiety,  he  has  never  faltered,  and 
the  full  measure  of  prosperity  which  the 
Company  now  enjoys  is  largely  due  to 
his  personal  efforts,  and  is  a sufficient 
tribute,  at  once  to  his  business  capacity 
and  his  patient  courage.  We  exceed- 
ingly regret  that  Mr.  Tower  feels  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  service  of  the 
Company,  but  beg  to  assure  him  that 
he  carries  with  him  the  gratitude  and 
best  wishes  of  the  Board  and  of  all 
interested  in  the  property.” 

Mr.  Tower’s  life  has  been  one  of  in- 
tegrity, patient  labor  and  of  great  good 
to  others  with  whom  he  has  lived.  His 
influence  extends  very  widely  through- 
out the  United  States.  As  a citizen,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  as  a professional  man, 
in  business  and  in  private  life,  his  career 
has  made  him  one  of  the  remarkable 
men  of  his  country  and  of  his  time. 
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OMAHA. 

V. 

W.  J.  BROATCH,  MAYOR. 


Nothing  is  more  characteristic  in  the 
life  of  Omaha  than  the  class  of  men 
who  have  been  elected  by  the  popular 
vote  to  its  civic  dignities  and  duties. 
In  the  older  communities  to  the  east- 
ward, such  elevation  is  too  often  the 
prize  of  a mere  tricky  politician,  or  of 
some  parvenu  rum  seller  who  actually 
purchases  his  way  to  it  in  the  packed 
primaries  and  venal  conventions.  It  is 
not  so  in  this  city,  by  any  means;  and 
it  will  be  found  upon  investigation  that 
the  public  functions  of  Omaha  have  de- 
volved upon  men  who  are  in  every  way 
worthy — brave  pioneers  and  settlers  of 
the  class  called  “ self-made  men,”  who 
have  won  their  way  upward  by  a course 
of  integrity,  grit  and  purpose;  that  were 
worthy  of  almost  any  distinction  in  this 
‘ ‘government  by  the  people.”  The 
present  mayor,  W.  J.  Broatch,  is  in  a 
marked  degree  of  the  class  we  have 
mentioned.  He  was  born  in  Middle- 
ton,  Connecticut,  July  31st,  1841,  where 
he  attended  the  public  and  high 
schools  until  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  Losing  his  father  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  being  the  eldest  of  a family 
of  five  children,  three  brothers  and  one 
sister,  he  was  obliged  to  secure  employ- 
ment in  order  to  support  the  family. 
From  twelve  to  fourteen  he  lived  upon 


a farm  — rough  and  incongenial  as  the 
labor  upon  a New  England  farm  was  to 
him,  yet  the  experience  was  invaluable 
to  him  in  after  life,  and  aided  him 
greatly  in  the  charge  of  the  Yankton 
Indian  Agency,  which  consisted  of  a 
reservation  of  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  and  where  the  Indians  were 
taught  to  till  the  soil  and  acquire  the 
habits  of  a civilized  people. 

From  fourteen  to  seventeen  he  was 
employed  in  various  manufacturing 
establishments,  where  he  learned  to 
forge  a piece  of  iron  or  run  a lathe,  as 
well  as  manage  the  machinery  in  gen- 
eral use  in  a machine-shop.  During 
this  period  he  attended  school  in  winter, 
and  at  other  times  prosecuted  a course 
of  study  and  reading  evenings.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  take  a collegiate  course, 
but  in  this  he  was  destined  to  disap- 
pointment. At  seventeen  he  went  to 
Hartford  and  there  entered  a store  as  a 
clerk,  where  he  remained  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
which  occurred  just  before  he  had 
attained  his  majority.  During  these 
years  he  still  kept  up  his  educational 
desires  and  associating  other  clerks  with 
him  formed  a class  for  evening  study. 

Mr.  Broatch  was  always  a strong 
Abolitionist,  and  took  a deep  interest 
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in  everything  relating  to  the  question 
•of  slavery.  He  felt  that  all  other  means 
failing,  a war  for  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  would  be  justifiable.  From  the 
time  that  the  “ Star  of  the  West  ” was 
fired  into,  December,  i860,  he  saw  that 
war  was  inevitable,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
custom himself  in  some  slight  degree  to 
the  hardships  incident  to  campaign  life, 
fie  forsook  his  bed  and  slept  upon  the 
floor.  When  the  first  call  for  troops 
was  made,  he  volunteered  in  Captain 
(now  Senator)  Hawley’s  Company;  but 
being  a minor  was  rejected.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  having  come  of  age,  he 
•enlisted  in  Company  “A,”  Eighth  Con- 
necticut Volunteers,  and  with  that  regi- 
ment served  in  the  Burnside  expedition 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  being 
present  at  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island, 
Newbern  and  the  Siege  of  Fort  Macon. 
He  was  also  in  the  naval  engagement 
at  Roanoke  Island,  February  7th,  1862, 
on  board  the  gunboat  Chasseur , which 
was  used  as  a transport  for  a part  of  his 
regiment,  but  by  some  mistake  took 
part  in  the  engagement.  After  Mc- 
Clellan’s failure  on  the  peninsula, 
Burnside’s  command  was  hurridly  sent 
to  the  James  River,  and  there  he  was 
detailed  for  recruiting  service  in  his 
native  State.  A portion  of  the  time  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Trumbull,  assist- 
ing in  the  care  of  recruits  and  making 
frequent  trips  to  the  field  with  detach- 
ments which  were  assigned  to  regiments. 
Fort  Trumbull  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Third  United  States  Artillery  and 
the  Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry. 

Becoming  acquainted  with  many  reg- 


ular officers,  Mr.  Broatch  determin  ed 
to  enter  the  regular  army.  He  accord- 
ing resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Eighth  Connecticut  Volunteers  and  en- 
listed in  the  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
October,  1863;  went  to  the  field  at 
once  and  joined  his  regiment  on  the 
Rappahannock;  took  part  in  the  Mine 
Run  Campaign,  which  though  brief, 
was  distinguished  for  hardship  and  the 
extremely  cold  weather  rather  than 
military  results.  During  the  winter  of 
1863  and  1864,  he  was  called  before  a 
Board  of  Examination  composed  of  a 
detail  of  officers  from  Sykes  Division 
of  Regulars,  and  passing,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  ap- 
pointment. All  this  time  he  was  First 
Sergeant,  Company  F,  Second  Bat- 
tallion,  Fourteenth  Infantry.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  the  Secretary  of  War  con- 
vened a Board  of  Regular  Officers  at 
Washington,  before  which  he  appeared 
and  passing  a satisfactory  examination, 
he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  President  Lincoln  had  sent  his 
name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as 
a Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry.  He 
was  appointed  Sergeant-Major  of  the 
Third  Battallion,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
and  served  as  such  until  the  14th  of 
May,  1864,  when  notice  of  his  confirm- 
ation had  been  received.  He  was  in 
the  Fifth  Army  Corp,  and  present  in 
all  its  battles  and  skirmishes,  commenc- 
ing on  the  5th  of  May,  1864,  and  in- 
cluding the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
and  all  engagements  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
until  the  James  River  was  crossed  on 
the  17th  of  June.  He  was  in  the 
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assault  on  the  lines  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg— the  Battle  of  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road— at  Peebles  Farm;  and  for  services 
in  the  latter  was  breveted  First  Lieu- 
tenant. He  left  the  field  with  his  regi- 
ment (now  the  Tenth  Infantry)  reduced 
to  sixty-five  muskets,  late  in  October, 
1864.  After  a short  stay  at  Fort  Porter, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  he  was  ordered 
upon  recruiting  service  in  New  York 
city  and  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  a similar  duty  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  General  Depot  at  Gov- 
ernor’s Island,  New  York  Harbor,  and 
in  December,  with  a new  company, 
joined  his  regiment  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Mo. 

Lieutenant  Broatch,  in  March,  1866, 
was  appointed  an  aid-de-camp  on  the 
staff  of  Brigadier-General  Philip  St. 
George  Cooke,  and  came  with  him  to 
Omaha,  the  headquarters  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Platte,  which  had  just  been 
created.  It  was  here  he  met  the  lady 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  He 
was  married  January  21st,  1869;  two 
sons  have  been  born  of  this  union,  one 
only  now  living,  at  present  a student  at 
Yale  College.  In  November,  1866,  the 
Lieutenant  was  commissioned  a Captain 
in  the  Fortieth  Infantry,  and  joined  his 
regiment  at  Alexandria,  Va.  In  March, 
1867,  he  embarked  with  his  company 
on  the  steamer  Flambeau  for  Fort 
Fisher,  N.C.  Arriving  off  the  entrance 
to  Cape  Fear  River,  they  were  stranded 
on  a sand-bar  and  wrecked,  losing 
nearly  all  of  their  personal  effects.  He 


served  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
reconstruction  acts.  He  went  to  New 
Orleans  with  his  regiment;  asked  to  go 
upon  awaiting  orders  and  went  to  his 
wife’s  home  in  Ohio.  He  was  detailed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Indians,  and  after  serving  as  Indian 
Agent  a year,  again  went  upon  awaiting 
orders,  and  returned  to  Canton,  Ohio. 
He  finally  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  Army  to  take  effect  December  31st, 
1870,  and  went  into  business. 

Captain  Broatch  came  to  Omaha,  in 
March,  1874,  and  engaged  in  the  iron 
and  heavy  hardware  trade.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  1881,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  passage  of 
the  High  License  law.  The  bill  as  in- 
troduced made  the  license  five  hundred 
dollars.  He  amended  it  in  committee 
of  the  whole  and  made  it  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
were  not  enforced;  and  it  is  a singular 
circumstance  that  he  should  have  been 
elected  mayor,  and  be  the  first  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  after  a 
period  of  six  years.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  River  Commis- 
sion ever  since  its  creation  during  Mr. 
Arthur’s  Administration.  He  has  also 
been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  Omaha,  since  its  reorganization  in 
1877,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  and  the  following  year. 
In  1879,  he  was  its  President. 

Since  Mr.  Broatch’ s election  to  the 
office  of  Mayor,  in  May,  1887,  he  has 
endeavored  to  administer  the  law  in  a 
conservative  manner  and  in  the  interest 
of  good  government.  There  were  many 
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abuses  which  he  has  made  it  his  aim  to 
correct — one  at  a time — and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  the  least  possible 
friction.  He  is  the  first  Mayor  under 
the  New  Charter.  This  Charter  brought 
with  it  enlarged  powers,  and  increased 
responsibilities.  He  has  always  lived 
and  acted  within  the  law,  and  is  deter- 


mined that  his  administration  shall  be 
clean,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  and  taxpayers.  He  desires 
to  give  the  city  good  government  and 
his  efforts  are  in  the  direction  of  muni- 
cipal reform. 

C.  W.  Butterfield. 


“THE  MAGIC  CITY.” 


I look  back  over  the  short  period  of 
four  years  and  remember  that  in  going 
south  from  Omaha — after  passing  the 
Union  Pacific  tracks — the  road  was  an 
indifferent  one — lined  on  either  side 
for  a mile  and  a half  with  forest  trees, 
and  then  out  through  a broken  piece 
of  prairie  for  another  mile,  where  it 
reached  the  site  that  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Then  the  large  tract  of  land,  some 
1,500  acres,  had  just  been  purchased 
from  farm  owners  by  the  South  Omaha 
syndicate,  they  having  paid  for  the 
same  $350,000  cash.  The  only  evi- 
dence of  civilization  at  this  time  was 
the  three  or  four  farm  houses  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  the  corn-stalks  and 
stubble  fields.  It  must  seem  like  a 
fairy  tale  to  the  slow-going,  prosy 
people  of  the  East  to  hear  that  there 
is  now  on  these  same  hills  and  valleys 
a busy,  bustling  city  of  ten  thousand 
souls.  But  such  it  is — another  of  the 
many  evidences  of  western  enterprise 
and  push. 

There  were  many  obstacles  to  over- 
come by  the  company  in  their  endeavor 


to  secure  the  gigantic  industries  which 
have  made  South  Omaha  what  she  is 
to-day;  not  the  least  of  these  was  a 
good  water  supply.  But  having  found 
a small  stream  some  mile  or  more  from 
the  yards,  which  was  fed  by  springs, 
they  threw  a dam  across  the  same  and 
erected  at  a cost  of  over  $30,000,  a 
small  but  complete  system  of  water 
works,  which  furnished  spring  water 
clear  and  pure.  Of  course,  the  supply 
thus  received  was  soon  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  growing  town — of  its 
yards  and  packing  houses — and  the 
Missouri  river  had  to  be  tapped  for  a 
sufficient  quantity. 

The  growth  of  South  Omaha  and  her 
industries  has  been  phenomenal,  far 
exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  pack- 
ing houses.  Of  these,  there  are  four  very 
large  ones  and  several  small  ones.  The 
Armour,  Cudahy  and  G.  F.  Swift  & 
Co.  houses  are  the  largest.  To  the 
Geo.H.  Hammond  Co.  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  having  had  the  nerve  to  start 
the  first  packinghouse  in  South  Omaha. 
Geo.  H.  Hammond  was  the  first  man 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  ship- 
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ping  dressed  beef  in  refrigerator  cars. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  dressed  beef 
trade,  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  show 
his  faith,  as  a packer,  in  the  future  live 
stock  market  of  the  world. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  have 
built  a fine  system  of  yards,  pens,  hay 
barns  and  scale  houses,  together  with 
a fine  three  story  brick  exchange  build- 
ing, in  which  are  the  Yard  Co.’s  offices, 
the  commission  men’s  offices,  the  Stock 
Yard  bank  and  hotel.  The  company 
also  operate  their  own  transit  lines  and 
have  three  locomotives  on  duty  most  of 
the  time.  South  Omaha  has  three 
banks,  one  national  and  two  state.  The 
business  of  these  banks  is  enormous, 
the  aggregate  running  as  high  as  a mil- 
lion dollars  a day. 

In  the  city  proper  are  some  fine  two 
and  three-story  brick  and  stone  business 
and  bank  buildings.  The  business 
streets  have  all  been  put  to  a uniform 
grade,  and  a good  and  complete  system 


of  sewerage  has  been  put  in.  In  one 
respect  South  Omaha  is  in  advance  of 
her  big  neighbor.  The  streets  are 
lighted  by  electricity.  A company 
was  formed,  a franchise  granted,  a 
building  erected,  machinery  put  in  and 
the  “ fluid”  turned  on  inside  of  ninety 
days  from  the  time  operations  were 
commenced. 

Such  is  South  Omaha  to-day.  Four 
years  ago  her  site  was  a corn  field. 
Her  future  is  an  unknown  quantity. 
Situated  as  she  is,  however,  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  corn  belt,  centrally 
located  on  the  great  overland  route  be- 
tween ocean  and  ocean,  in  the  “ happy 
medium”  of  latitude  where  she  does 
not  freeze  in  winter  or  scorch  in  sum- 
mer there  is  the  indication  that  certain 
commercial  greatness  is  in  store  for  her. 
With  her  past  so  near  the  present,  truly 
has  she  earned  the  title  of  “the  magic 
city.” 

M.  A.  Upton. 


JOHN  A.  M’  SHANE. 


Thomas  McShane,  the  father  of  John 
A.  McShane,  was  a native  of  County 
Armagh,  Ireland;  the  mother,  Alice 
Creighton  McShane,  was  a native  of 
Philadelphia.  They  were  married  in 
Ohio.  John  Albert  McShane,  the  son, 
was  born  on  the  2 5th  of  August,  1850,  in 
New  Lexington,  Perry  County,  Ohio, 
within  four  miles  of  Gen.  Phil.  Sheri- 
dan’s birthplace.  Until  the  age  of 


twenty-one  years,  he  worked  upon  his 
father’s  farm,  receiving  only  such  edu- 
cation as  could  be  obtained  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  place — noth- 
ing farther  in  that  line  being  afterward 
vouchsafed  to  him.  In  1871,  having 
reached  his  majority,  he  started  out  in 
life,  making  his  way  to  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  where  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained employment  on  a cattle  ranch. 


JOHN  A.  Me  SHANE. 
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But  the  young  man  was  not  long  satis- 
fied to  be  simply  an  employe ; he  would 
engage  in  business  for  himself;  and,  to 
that  end,  bought  some  cattle  in  1873, 
on  his  own  account,  with  his  frugal 
savings.  He  thought  he  saw  in  the 
undertaking  a fair  prospect  of  success, 
which  his  practical  training  for  the  two 
years  previous  made  a certainty.  He 
not  only  succeeded,  but  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a competence. 

In  1874,  Mr.  McShane  removed  to 
Omaha,  but  retained  his  interest  in 
Wyoming.  He  married  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1876,  Miss  Mary  M.  Lee,  daugh- 
ter of  John  G.  Lee,  a resident  of  the 
city.  She  died  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1884.  To  them  have  been  born  three 
children,  Edward  Lee,  John  A.  (who 
died  in  December,  1883),  and  Mary 
Lee. 

On  coming  to  Omaha,  Mr.  McShane 
quickly  determined  in  his  own  mind 
what  the  prospects  for  the  city  were  as 
.to  its  material  improvements  and  in- 
crease of  population.  It  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  surprise,  therefore,  that  “with  the 
energy,  quick  decision  and  strong  de- 
termination for  which  he  is  noted,  he 
soon  became  one  of  Omaha’s  most 
prominent  and  successful  business  men, 
always  among  the  foremost  to  engage 
in  any  project  for  the  development  of 
the  city’s  resources  and  the  promotion 
of  its  general  welfare.  ”*  Mr.  McShane 
retained  his  interests  in  Wyoming  until 
.1883,  when  they  were  merged  in  the 
Eay  State  Live  Stock  Company,  in 

' * “Omaha  Illustrated.”  D.  C.  Dunbar  & 
Co.;  1888. 


which  he  is  a stockholder.  The  herds 
of  this  company  now  number  100,000 
head. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  company,  of 
South  Omaha,  was  organized  in  1884 
and  has  260  acres  of  land  with  the  im- 
provements valued  at  $2,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  $160,000  have  been 
spent  in  improvements,  $130,000  in 
grading,  railroad  tracks,  etc.,  and  en- 
larging, repairing  and  building  stock 
pens,  and  $30,000  on  the  addition  to 
the  Exchange  building.  There  are 
forty  unloading  and  twenty-one  loading 
chutes.  The  daily  capacity  of  the 
yards  is  10,000  cattle,  20,000  hogs, 
5,000  sheep  and  500  horses  and  mules. 
During  the  year  1888,  there  were 
36,492  cars,  containing  340,469  cattle, 
1,283,600  hogs,  158,503  sheep  and 
5,035  horses  and  mules  received,  and 
14,365  cars,  containing  206,064  cattle, 
333,228  hogs,  ii8,'2o8  sheep  and  3,799 
horses  and  mules  were  shipped.*)*  Of 
these  yards,  Mr.  McShane  was  one  of 
the  original  promoters  and  is  president. 
It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  “plant”  to  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  Omaha.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  its  enormous  cattle  trade, 
slaughtering  and  packing  business,  all 
of  which  are  constantly  increasing.  Mr. 
McShane  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Omaha  Land  Syndi- 
cate and  is  a director  therein ; he  is 
also  a director  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Omaha.  Outside  of  these  various  en- 
terprises, his  time  is  devoted  largely  to 
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the  care  of  his  large  real  estate  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  McShane  has  been  a successful 
politician.  In  1880,  he  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature from  Omaha  for  two  years.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate for  two  years  and  was  re-elected 
for  another  term  in  1884.  During 
these  years  of  public  service,  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  charter  of 
Omaha,  which  enabled  the  city  gov- 
ernment to  enter  upon  a series  of  pub- 
lic improvements  which  have  wholly 
changed  its  character.  In  the  formu- 
lation of  these  measures,  he  vigilantly 
and  faithfully  represented  his  constitu- 
ents, and  advocated  the  increased  pow- 
ers of  the  city  council,  which  were  nec- 
essary to  the  end  in  view.* 

The  nomination  as  a candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  First  District  of  his 
State,  composed  of  the  Counties  of 
Douglas,  Gage,  Johnson,  Lancaster, 
Nemaha,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Richardson, 
Saunders,  Sarpy  and  Cass,  was  ten- 
dered Mr.  McShane  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  1886,  and  he  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  7,023,  and  a majority  over 
all  of  6,980  votes,  being  the  first,  and 
to  the  present  time,  the  only  Democrat 
that  has  been  chosen  Congressman  from 
Nebraska.  In  the  fall  of  1888  he  was 
nominated  by  his  party  as  candidate  for 
Governor,  but  was  defeated  at  the 
election. 

This  very  brief  account  of  the  career 
of  Mr.  McShane  is  sufficient  to  convey 
an  accurate  estimate  of  his  character. 

* “Omaha  Illustrated.”  Already  cited. 


Of  vigorous  and  nervous  organization, 
his  capacity  for  work  is  almost  unlim- 
ited. He  has  all  the  vivacity,  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  clearness  of  men- 
tal vision  of  his  race,  and  they  are  re- 
strained by  sobriety  of  thought  and 
calmness  of  judgment,  without  affecting 
any  of  the  mere  graces;  while  he  pos- 
sesses, to  a rare  degree,  the  faculty  of 
direct,  vigorous  and  persuasive  speech. 
Modest,  sincere,  generous  with  his 
means  and  liberal  in  his  views  and 
opinions,  he  inspires  all  who  meet 
him  with  confidence  in  his  truth  and 
fair  purposes.  His  chief  strength 
is  in  organization.  He  has  admin- 
istered the  large  interests  entrusted 
to  him,  not  only  with  fidelity,  but 
with  vigor  and  power,  and  greatly 
developed  them.  His  powers  were  put 
to  a most  severe  test  in  the  canvass 
which  resulted  in  his  election  to  Con- 
gress. The  district  was  overwhelmingly 
Republican,  and  his  defeat  by  friends 
and  foes  alike  was  regarded  as  a fore- 
gone conclusion.  He  was  not  elected 
by  the  enormous  majority  of  over  7,000 
votes  simply  by  the  unpopularity  of  his 
opponent,  who  was  a trained  politician, 
nor  by  a spontaneous  uprising  of  the 
people.  Of  course,  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  his  popular  qualities, 
made  his  election  possible ; but  the 
most  thorough  and  vigorous  organiza- 
tion of  men  and  forces  alone  achieved 
an  astounding  result. 

When  he  became  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State,  his  election  was  even 
beyond  his  powers.  It  was  the  Presi- 
dential year,  when  the  strong  bonds  of 
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party  held  the  Republicans  solid  to- 
gether— and  the  field  was  the  State — a 
region  of  vast  extent  with  parts  of  it 
sparsely  populated.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble by  any  industry  or  force  to  reach 
distant  communities.  But  he  succeeded 


in  largely  reducing  the  majority  against 
him.  Yet  a young  man,  he  has  taken 
rank  among  the  first  citizens  of  Omaha 
and  Nebraska. 

Consul  Willshire  Butterfield. 


JOHN  BROWN’S  LAST  LETTER. 


I have  recently  seen  in  the  possession 
of  a gentleman  residing  in  Hudson, 
Ohio,  the  last  known  letter  ever  penned 
by  John  Brown,  the  hero  of  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  I take  pleasure  in  favoring 
the  Magazine  of  Western  History 
with  a copy  thereof.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear,  bold  hand,  that  shows  that  no 
matter  what  his  feelings  may  have  been 
as  to  the  doom  so  soon  upon  him,  his 
nerves  were  as  true  and  firm  as  steel. 
The  document  is  as  follows: 

“Charleston,  Jefferson  Co.,  Va. 

2nd  December,  1859. 

44  Lora  Case,  Esq. 

“My  Dear  Sir:  Your  most  kind  and 
cheering  letter  of  the  28th  November  is 
received.  Such  an  outburst  of  warm- 
hearted sympathy,  not  only  for  myself 
but  for  all  those  4 who  have  no  helper,’ 
compels  me  to  steal  a moment  from 
those  allowed  me  in  which  to  prepare 
for  my  last  great  change,  to  send  you  a 
few  words.  Such  a feeling  as  you 
manifest  makes  you  to  4 shine  (in  my 
estimation)  in  the  midst  of  this  wicked 
and  perverse  generation  as  a light  in 
the  world.’  May  you  ever  prove  your- 
self equal  to  the  high  estimate  I have 
placed  on  you.  Pure  and  undefiled 


religion  before  God  and  the  Father  is, 
as  I understand  it,  an  active  not  a dor- 
mant principle.  I do  not  undertake  to 
direct  any  more  about  my  children.  I 
leave  that  now  entirely  to  their  excel- 
lent mother,  from  whom  I have  just 
parted.  I send  you  my  4 salutation  with 
my  own  hand.’  Remember  me  to  all 
your  and  my  dear  friends. 

44  Your  Friend, 

44  John  Brown.” 

Some  days  previous  to  the  date  given 
above,  Brown  indited  another  letter  to 
his  cousin,  Rev.  Luther  Humphrey,  in 
which  he  gave  evidence  of  his  high- 
minded  and  serene  willingness  to  meet 
the  legal  penalty  of  his  deeds.  In  the 
course  thereof,  occur  these  remarkable 
words  : 44  Whether  I have  any  reason  to 
be  of  good  cheer  or  not,  in  view  of  my 
end,  I can  assure  you  that  I feel  so, 
and  that  I am  totally  blinded  if  I do 
not  really  experience  that  strengthening 
and  consolation  you  so  faithfully  im- 
plore in  my  behalf.  . . I neither 

feel  mortified,  degraded,  nor  in  the 
least  ashamed  of  my  imprisonment,  my 
chains,  or  my  near  prospect  of  death 
by  hanging.”  John  Keith. 
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THE  LOG  BOOK. 

V. 

THE  ARK  AND  ITS  FOUNDERS — WILLIAM  AND  LEONARD  CASE. 


Since  the  decease  of  William  Case 
and  his  brother,  Leonard  Case,*  there 
is  no  one  living,  it  is  believed,  who  can 
write  the  real  and  true  history  of  the  Ark 
and  its  founders.  The  Ark  has  a history. 
These  two  remarkable  men, who  were  the 
founders  and  promoters  of  the  Ark  and 
all  that  accumulated  around  and  in  time 
grew  out  of  it,  ultimately  achieved  their 
grand  designs  in  establishing  the  Kirt- 
land  Society  of  Natural  Science,  the 
Case  hall,  its  receptacle,  the  Case 
library,  and,  above  all  and  finally,  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Looking  back  over  fifty  years  when 
William  Case,  imbued  with  all  the  ardor 
of  a naturalist  and  true  sportsman, 
took  his  first  lessons  in  taxidermy  from 
Professor  Jared  P.  Kirtland  and  his 
ingenious  friend  Captain  B.  A.  Stannard, 
and  mounted  his  first  birds  in  the  Ark, 
it  seems  but  a natural  sequence  that  as 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  birds  and 
animals  of  Ohio  were  brought  in, 
mounted  and  assigned  to  their  proper 
places  in  it,  his  designs  should  keep 
pace  with  the  accumulating  work  of  his 
hands.  • 

When  there  was  no  longer  room’  in 
the  “ Old  Ark  ” for  his  specimens,  it  was 
replaced  in  time  by  that  grand,  elabo- 
rate structure  known  as  Case  hall. 

•William  Case  died  April  19,  1862;  Leonard  Case 
died  January  6,  1880. 


In  1856  the  lot  on  -which  the  old 
Ark  then  stood  was  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  on  which 
was  erected  the  Cleveland  custom- 
house, post-office  and  United  States 
district  and  circuit  court  buildings,  all 
under  one  roof,  and  the  Ark  tempora- 
rily removed  to  the  rear  of  the  Case 
hall  lot.  But  the  work  and  the  far- 
reaching  designs  of  William  Case  went 
on.  His  plans  for  the  erection  of  Case 
hall  were  rapidly  matured,  and,  al- 
though he  did  not  live  to  finish  his  work, 
it  is  well  known  that  his  brother,  Leon- 
ard Case,  jr.,  with  a sad  heart  relig- 
iously carried  out  and  completed  his 
plans  to  the  very  letter  and  the  minutest 
point.  Let  any  friend  of  progress  and 
science  who  knew  William  Case  go 
through  that  building  and  see  for  him- 
self. There  is  no  accident,  or  evidence 
of  “cut  and  try”  about  it.  The  grand 
lecture  and  concert  hall,  frescoed  by  the 
celebrated  Italian  artist,  Garibaldi,  so 
pleasing  to  the  sight,  having  acoustical 
perfections  so  grateful  to  the  ear;  the 
library  rooms,  so  nicely  adapted  to  pub- 
lic and  private  uses  ; the  spacious  hall, 
wherein  are  artistically  displayed  the 
mounted  birds,  animals  and  curious 
specimens  of  archaeology  and  nature  ac- 
cumulated by  him  during  many  years  of 
patient  and  unremitting  labor,  finally 
donated  to  the  Kirtland  Society  of  Nat- 
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ural  Science,  of  which  he  and  his  friends 
and  co-laborers,  Rufus  K.Winslow,  Cap- 
tain B.  A.  Stannara,  Dr.  E.  Sterling  (who 
remounted  and  adjusted  the  numerous 
specimens  where  they  now  are)  and 
many  other  friends  and  promoters  of 
that  society  were  the  founders  and  active 
members  ; the  rooms,  numbers  19  and 
20,  that  were  reserved  and  elegantly 
adorned  for  the  permanent  use  of  the 
members  of  the  “ Old  Ark,”  unmistaka- 
bly demonstrated  the  forecast  of  his  lib- 
eral, benevolent  and  active  mind. 

In  the  meantime,  from  the  day  his 
first  specimen  was  mounted  up  to  the 
day  of  his  last  illness,  his  activity  in 
public  and  private  life  carved  out  for 
him  a record  that  will  redound  to  his 
honor  and  elicit  the  gratitude  of  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland  beyond  the  endur- 
ance of  monumental  marble.  Prudent 
and  wise  in  counsel,  progressive  and 
enterprising  as  the  chief  officer  of  the 
city,  liberal  with  his  time  and  money 
in  accomplishing  the  completion  of  the 
two  great  railroads  which  gave  to  the  city 
and  the  towns  and  territories  through 
which  they  passed  such  lasting  prosperity; 
his  directorship  in  all  and  his  presidency 
of  one  would  seem  enough  to  exhaust 
the  energies  of  any  ordinary  man  as 
devoted  as  he  was  known  to  be  to  every 
trust  assumed  or  imposed  upon  him. 
But  with  all  these  responsibilities  on 
his  hands,  he  never  seemed  to  be  pressed 
for  time  or  lacking  for  something  to  do. 
His  splendid  nursery  and  horticultural 
gardens  on  the  Case  out-lots  on  Lake 
and  St.  Clair  streets  became  under  his 
fostering  care  models  of  their  kind  and 
especially  attractive  and  admired. 


It  was  known  to  a few  of  his  friends 
that  Oliver  H.  Perry,  a great  personal 
friend  and  companion,  and  himself 
contemplated  establishing  an  extensive 
deer-park  on  the  north  lake  shore  road, 
about  a mile  or  two  beyond  the  resi- 
dence of  Governor  Reuben  Wood. 
Negotiations  were  pending  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a selected  tract  of  land  suited 
to  their  designs  when  the  untimely 
deaths  of  Messrs.  Case  and  Perry* 
closed  this  grand  project. 

While  the  original  projector  and  mas- 
ter-spirit of  the  Ark  was  thus  a busy 
worker  in  public  and  private  enterprises, 
his  brother,  Leonard  Case,  jr.,  after 
graduating  from  Yale  in  1842,  was  none 
the  less  busy  with  his  books,  literature 
and  mathematical  studies.  One  was  all 
business,  the  other  all  study,  and  both 
eminently  social,  affable  and  even-tem- 
pered in  their  intercourse  among  men. 
William  Case  sought  recreation  in  the 
open  air;  in  his  matchless  skill  with  his 
rifle  in  pursuit  of  deer,  or  his  shot-gun 
in  bringing  down  game  birds  on  the 
wing  in  the  field,  and  at  the  favorite 
hunting  marshes  of  the  famous  Winous 
Point  shooting  club,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president  and  ardent  patron. 

Here  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Case,  jr.,  to  correct  an  erroneous  im- 
pression of  him  in  the  minds  of  many, 
that  from  boyhood  up  to  his  return  from 
his  visit  to  Europe  with  Professor  St. 
John  in  1858,  he  was  fond  of  all  athletic 
sports  and  excelled  in  them  far  beyond 
the  average  athletes.  He  could  “ walk 

* Mr.  Case  died  in  1862,  O.  H.  Perry  (by  rail- 
road accident  on  Pittsburgh  road,  near  Hudson), 
December  23,  1864. 
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his  mile  in  ten.”  He  could  jump  further, 
climb  higher,  dive  deeper,  skate  faster 
and  turn  a cleaner  hand-spring  than  any 
of  his  college  chums  or  Arkite  com- 
panions. He  was  skilled  in  all  the 
manly  arts  of  self-defence.  He  could 
“ box  ” like  a Sullivan  and  fence  like  a 
Frenchman,  and  it  is  part  of  his  un- 
written history  in  Yale,  that  his  quiet, 
unassuming  modesty  encouraged  a 
thoughtless  bully  of  an  older  class  to  in- 
sult and  attack  him,  and  to  his  surprise 
the  aggressor  found  himself  “ knocked 
out  in  one  round.”  He  became  highly 
popular. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  and 
especially  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  1862,  his  health  began  to  fail.  He 
had  no  evidence  about  him  of  consump- 
tion, but  an  exceedingly  painful  attack 
of  neuralgia  besieged  him  to  the  end 
and  made  the  remainder  of  his  life 
more  or  less  a struggle  and  a burden. 

But  he  had  many  years  of  useful, 
genial  and  happy  life.  His  intimate 
friends  were  drawn  to  him  with  unalloyed 
devotion.  No  griefs  however  sad,  no 
pains  however  excruciating,  were  ever 
outwardly  revealed.  He  possessed  a 
tender  heart  and  an  heroic  will. 

He  loved  his  country  devotedly,  and 
.when  attacked  by  misguided  rebellion 
gave  his  influence  and  money  freely  to 
its  support  and  defence,  and  although 
unable  from  ill  health  to  take  active 
part  in  the  conflict,  he  could  not  resist 
going  to  the  front  and  suffering  the 
hazards  and  inconveniencies  of  the 
siege  and  battle  of  Knoxville. 

After  the  decease  of  William  Case  in 
1862  and  his  father  in  1864,  for  sixteen 


years,  with  a body  bravely  struggling 
against  insidious  disease  and  a mind 
brilliant  and  unimpaired,  he  seemed  to 
turn  to  the  Ark  and  its  sports  and  to 
mathematics  and  its  intricacies  for  tem- 
porary relief,  and,  as  he  once  said,  to 
“kill  time.”  He  came  to  the  Ark  as 
long  as  he  was  able  to  walk,  and  after 
that,  up  to  the  evening  of  his  death,  the 
Ark  went  to  him. 

In  1861  he  wrote  and  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  his  “ Treasure 
Trove,”  of  which  several  illustrated 
editions  were  published  in  book  form. 
In  1876  he  accomplished  the  great 
work  of  determining,  mathematically, 
the  flight  of  every  sized  shot  used  by 
sportsmen,  giving  the  initial  velocity 
and  distance  at  one,  two,  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  per  second,  the  time  of 
the  ultimate  flight  of  each  size,  the  dis- 
tance in  one-eighth  of  a second,  and  the 
probable  killing  distance  of  each  sized 
shot,  etc. 

On  the  evening  of  January  5,  1880, 
the  Arkites  composing  the  usual  whist 
party  called  as  usual  at  his  private  room 
on  Rockwell  street  and  found  him 
absorbed  in  some  mathematical  calcu- 
lations and  drawings  so  intensely  as  to 
appear  oblivious  to  the  entrance  of  the 
party.  Seated  around  the  whist-table 
one  of  the  three  remarked  : “ Well, 

well,  young  man,  business  promptness 
is  the  thief  of  time.”  “ Moon-struck,” 
was  his  laconic  reply,  as  he  swung 
around  to  his  place  at  the  table  with  a 
bright,  cheerful  countenance,  but  with 
assumed  severity  striking  the  table  (as 
if  they  and  not  he  had  caused  the  de- 
lay), “ Deal  ! ” and  the  game  went  on 
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until  about  half-past  ten,  when  Dr. 
Cushing  made  his  evening  call  and  the 
game  closed,  no  one  dreaming  it  would 
be  the  last. 

The  next  morning  when  some  of  his 
companions  gathered  around  his  life- 
less form,  now  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years  released  from  pain,  his 
cheerfulness  of  the  evening  before  was 
recalled,  and  the  work  he  was  engaged 
on,  which  caused  the  trifling  delay  and 
which  caused  the  expression  “ Moon- 
struck,” standing  in  an  unfinished  state, 
just  as  he  left  it,  was  also  recalled,  and 
on  examination  proved  to  be  one  of  his 
great  mathematical  works,  showing  the 
eccentric  diurnal  path  of  the  moon 
around  the  earth. 

Mr.  Case  was  not  blind  to  the  grow- 
ing infirmities  of  his  body,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  seemed  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  while  medical  skill  (and  the  best 
was  sought)  might  prolong  his  life,  none 
could  save  it.  What  he  intended  to  do 
with  the  large  estate  owned  solely  by 
him,  and  having  no  lineal  heirs,  many 
speculated,  but  no  one  knew.  It  was 
locked  securely  in  his  own  breast  and 
he  gave  no  sign.  Houses  were  built,  fin- 
ished and  completely  furnished  and  the 
keys  and  the  deeds  handed  to  the  sur- 
prised and  unexpectant  recipient  of  his 
bounty.  Large  donations  in  money  and 
valuable  lands  were  made  to  public  and 
charitable  institutions,  in  private  char- 
ity and  to  relatives  and  friends.  He 
seemed  to  have  determined  to  become 
his  own  executor  in  his  own  chosen 
way. 

The  following  little  incident  was  re- 
lated by  him  to  one  of  the  old  Arkites, 


which  was  afterwards  recalled  as  show- 
ing what  he  really  did  do  finally  was 
the  result  of  no  sudden  thought,  but 
grew  out  of  long  studied  and  care- 
fully matured  designs.  This  is  sub- 
stantially what  he  related  : As  Mr. 

Case  was  lounging  one  day  a few 
years  ago  in  the  book-store  of  Cobb, 
Andrews  & Co.,  passing  over  such 
books  as  might  do  the  double  work  of 
interesting  and  of  killing  time,  a farmer- 
looking gentleman  came  into  the  book- 
store and  asked  one  of  the  proprietors 
(who  happened  to  be  conversing  with 
Mr.  Case  at  that  moment)  if  they  had,  or 
could  get  for  him,  a rare  book  which  he 
named.  He  was  told  they  did  not  have 
the  book  and  did  not  then  know  where 
it  could  be  found.  Hearing  the  name 
of  the  book,  and  knowing  it  to  be  rare 
and  of  the  highest  order  in  mathe- 
matical science  (the  name  of  the  work 
is  not  remembered),  Mr.  Case  looked 
the  farmer  carefully  over,  a good  deal 
surprised  to  see  such  a man  call  for 
such  a book,  and  at  once  became  fully 
interested  to  know  more  about  the 
farmer  and  what  he  wanted  to  do 
with  such  a work.  “ Well,”  to 
quote  Mr.  Case’s  words,  “ I soon 
found  he  knew  more  about  the 
book  and  its  value  than  I did  ; prom- 
ised to  get  it  for  him.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
John  N.  Stockwell  ;*  as  a scholar,  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician,  he  is  a 
capable  and  growing  man  and  possesses 
the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  knowl- 

* Professor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science  on  its  first  organi- 
zation . 
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edge  to  others.  I like  him,  and  hope 
he  may  live  to  fill  a place  in  some  scien- 
tific institution  of  which  he  seems  to  me 
so  capable.”  This  conversation  was 
started  on  an  inquiry  concerning  some 
discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Stockwell 
through  his  own  telescope,  but  when 
and  what  are  not  remembered. 

Neither  William  Case,  Leonard  Case, 
sr.,  nor  Leonard  Case,  jr.,  left  any  written 
will,  but  it  is  believed  the  two  former 
left  with  Leonard  Case  private  requests, 
which  he  religiously  carried  out,  and, 
sometime  before  his  death,  disposed  of 
so  much  of  his  large  estate,  by  deeds  of 
trust  and  warranty,  as  to  complete  all 
his  plans,  leaving  a large  estate  to  the 
legal  heirs,  to  be  divided  by  his  ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Levi  Kerr,  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February, 
a.  d.  1877,  nearly  three  years  before 
his  decease,  Leonard  Case  completed 
his  long-contemplated  plans  by  the 
following  deed  of  trust  to  Henry  G. 
Abbey,  his  business  manager  and  life- 
long friend,  of  valuable  property,  suffi- 
cient, after  his  death,  to  cause  to  be 
formed  and  regularly  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, to  be  called  “The  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science.”  The  deed,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  drawn  with  studied  care 
and  deliberation,  and  fully  explains 
itself,  to-wit  : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
I,  Leonard  Case,  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, in  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  grantor,  for 
the  consideration  of  one  dollar  received, 
to  my  satisfaction,  of  H.  G.  Abbey  of 
the  said  city  of  Cleveland,  and  for  the 


faithful  execution  by  him  of  the  trust 
hereinafter  fully  expressed,  do  give, 
grant,  bargain,  sell  and  convey  unto 
him,  the  said  H.  G.  Abbey,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  in  trust,  the  following  de- 
scribed tracts  or  lots  of  land,  situate 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  county  of 
Cuyahoga  and  state  of  Ohio,  to-wit  : 

Parcel  No.  1. — The  northerly  part  of 
original  two-acre  lots  Nos.  63  and  64, 
bounded  northerly  by  St.  Clair  street, 
easterly  by  Wood  street,  southerly  by 
Rockwell  street  and  westerly  by  the 
westerly  line  of  said  two-acre  lot  No.  63. 

Parcel  No.  2. — The  northerly  part  of 
original  two-acre  lots  Nos.  65  and  66, 
bounded  northerly  by  St.  Clair  street, 
easterly  by  the  easterly  line  of  said 
two-acre  lot  No.  66,  southerly,  Rock- 
well street,  and  westerly  by  Wood  street, 
excepting  from  this  parcel  a lot  of  land 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Wood  street 
and  Theresa  street,  being  a parallelo- 
gram having  a front  of  63^  feet  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Wood  street,  and  ex- 
tending of  equal  width  easterly  at  right 
angles  with  Wood  street  160  feet,  con- 
veyed to  the  said  H.  G.  Abbey,  for  his 
own  use,  by  deed  dated  May  8,  1876. 

Parcel  No.  3. — Part  of  original  two- 
acre  lot  No.  67,  bounded  northerly  by 
Theresa  lane,  southerly  by  Rockwell 
street,  westerly  by  the  westerly  line  of 
said  two-acre  lot  No.  67,  and  easterly 
by  a line  parallel  with  said  westerly  line, 
and  twenty-five  feet  distant  easterly 
therefrom. 

Parcel  No.  4. — The  southerly  part  of 
original  two-acre  lots  Nos.  65  and  66, 
bounded  northerly  by  Rockwell  street, 
easterly  by  the  easterly  line  of  said 
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two-acre  lot  No.  66,  southerly  by  Su- 
perior street,  and  westerly  by  Wood 
street. 

Parcel  No.  5. — All  that  part  of 
original  two-acre  lot  No.  46,  bounded 
northerly  by  Garden  street,  easterly  by 
Beech  street,  southerly  by  Scovill 
avenue,  and  westerly  by  Case  avenue, 
embracing  sub-lots  in  L.  Case’s  sub- 
division of  ten-acre  lots  Nos.  45,  46  and 
47,  numbered  from  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  both  inclusive. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  above 
granted  and  bargained  premises,  with 
the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging, 
unto  Henry  G.  Abbey,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  in  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence, and  not  otherwise,  herein  fully 
stated  and  set  forth,  to-wit  : 

First. — To  regularly  collect  the  rents, 
issues  and  profits  of  said  property,  and 
pay  the  same  over  to  the  said  grantor 
from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  accrue, 
during  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  the 
said  Leonard  Case,  unless  he  shall 
sooner  demand  a reconveyance  of  said 
property. 

Second. — To  reconvey  the  said  prem- 
ises to  the  said  grantor  or  his  assigns, 
upon  demand,  in  writing  made  for  that 
purpose  at  any  time  during  the  natural 
life  of  the  said  Leonard  Case,  the 
grantor  herein. 

Third. — If  no  such  demand  shall  be 
made  in  the  life-time  of  the  said  grantor, 
at  his  death  to  cause  to  be  formed  and 
regularly  improved  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio  an  institution  of  learning,  to  be 


called  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  and  located  in  said  city  of 
Cleveland,  in  which  shall  be  taught,  by 
competent  professors  and  teachers, 
mathematics,  physics,  engineering,  me- 
chanical and  civil  chemistry,  economic 
geology,  mining  and  metallurgy,  natural 
history,  drawing  and  modern  languages, 
and  immediately  upon  the  regular 
organization  of  such  corporation  to 
convey  by  sufficient  deed  in  fee  simple, 
and  free  and  clear  of  all  encumbrances 
whatever,  the  said  premises  to  such 
corporation  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by 
it  in  perpetuity  for  the  sole  and  only 
purpose  of  collecting  and  receiving  the 
rents,  uses  and  profits  thereof,  and 
applying  the  same,  or  the  proceeds  of 
said  property,  to  the  necessary  costs  and 
expenses  of  providing  for  and  carrying 
forward  in  a thorough  and  efficient 
manner  the  teaching  above  named,  and 
such  other  kindred  branches  of  learning 
as  the  trustees  of  said  institution  may 
deem  advisable ; and  to  the  payment 
of  such  other  costs  and  expenses  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  general  uses 
and  purposes  of  such  an  institution, 
and  without  intending  to  make  it  a con- 
dition or  limitation  of  this  conveyance, 
or  any  binding  restriction  upon  the 
power  of  such  trustees,  the  said  grantor 
does  hereby  recommend  to  them  to 
hold  said  property  without  alienation 
and  apply  the  rents,  issues  and  profits 
thereof  to  the  uses  and  purposes  above 
expressed,  and  that  the  expenditures  for 
such  institution  be  not  permitted  to 
exceed  the  annual  income  derived  from 
said  property. 
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In  witness  whereof  I here- 
unto set  my  hand  and 
seal,  this  twenty-fourth 
day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

Leonard  Case. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the 
presence  of 

John  R.  Ranney, 
Wm.  Rattle. 


State  of  Ohio,  ) 

Cuyahoga  County,  j ss‘ 

Before  me,  a notary  public,  on  and 
for  said  county,  personally  appeared  the 
above-named  Leonard  Case,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  he  did  sign  and  seal 
the  foregoing  instrument,  and  that  the 
same  is  a free  act  and  deed. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February,  a.  d.  1877. — 
John  R.  Ranney,  Notary  Public. 

D.  W.  Cross. 


[ To  be  continued .] 
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The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  as  is 
well  known,  was  the  first  newspaper  es- 
tablished in  this  region  of  country.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  inaugurate  that  enter- 
prise, though  others  were  temporarily 
associated  with  me  in  the  undertaking. 
In  February,  1859,  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Monell, 
of  Omaha;  Thomas  Gibson,  of  Fontan- 
elle,  Nebraska,  and  myself  agreed  to 
purchase  a press  and  material  to  start  a 
paper  in  the  new  mines.  At  Belleview, 
a few  miles  below  Omaha,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  there  was  such  a printing 
office  as  we  wanted  lying  idle — the 
relict  of  a starved-to-death  newspaper. 
Such  things  are  not  common,  but  that 
was  one.  After  a few  days  negotiation 
it  became  our  property.  On  the  8th 
day  of  March  the  outfit  left  Omaha. 
The  wagon  carrying  the  press  mired 
down  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  that 
city  so  that  it  had  to  be  dug  out,  and 
finally  partially  unloaded  before  the 
train  got  out  of  town.  Eight  miles  was 


made  the  first  day.  On  the  third  day 
after  crossing  Elkhorn  River  on  a 
military  bridge  we  broke  the  ice  and 
traversed  for  two  miles  a sheet  of  water 
from  one  to  four  feet  deep.  Streams 
were  all  flooded,  the  mud  bottomless, 
snow  and  rain  storms  frequent,  and  it 
was  the  last  day  of  March  when  the 
caravan  reached  Fort  Kearney,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  from 
Omaha.  At  Fort  Kearney  we  learned 
that  another  printing  office  had  passed 
west  a few  days  before  from  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  bound  for  Pike’s  Peak.  Our  in- 
formant said  the  proprietor  had  “ a bee 
gum  ” pretty  near  full  of  types.  From 
there  the  road  was  better  and  progress 
much  faster.  At  Fort  St.  Vrain  I 
left  the  train  and  reached  Denver  on 
horseback  on  the  17th  of  April,  on  the 
night  before  the  celebrated  stampede 
began  which  carried  back,  or  turned 
back  on  the  plains,  four-fifths  of  all  the 
people  who  that  year  set  out  for  the 
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promised  land.  On  the  20th  of  April 
the  press  arrived,  and  two  day’s  later, 
in  the  midst  of  a driving  snow  storm, 
the  first  newspaper  was  printed. 

The  press  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  had 
reached  the  Cherry  Creek  Camp  several 
days  before.  It  belonged  to  Jack  Mer- 
rick, a jolly,  wide-awake  printer  who 
was  yet  busy  getting  acquainted  with 
the  people.  His  material  remained 
just  as  it  had  been  unloaded  from  the 
wagon,  but  when  we  began  work  he  did 
the  same  and  there  was  a close  and 
spirited  race  as  to  who  should  get  to 
press  first.  Both  papers  were  printed 
the  same  evening,  but  a self-constituted 
committee  that  vibrated  actively  be- 
tween the  two  offices  decided  that  The 
News  was  victorious  by  about  twenty 
minutes.  Merrick’s  paper  was  named 
Cherry  Creek  Pioneer  and  only  one 
number  was  ever  printed.  After  getting 
that  out  the  publisher  rested  a few 
days  and  then  caught  the  gold  fever  and 
started  for  the  new  diggings  in  what  is 
now  Gilpin  County.  To  procure  an 
outfit  he  traded  his  office  to  Mr.  Gibson 
of  the  News  for  about  thirty  dollars 
worth  of  provisions.  Jack  shouldered 
his  grub  and  started  for  the  mountains 
whilst  Gibson  gathered  the  Pioneer 
establishment  into  his  arms  and  carried 
it  to  the  News  office.  Merrick  mined 
until  he  got  broke  and  then  came  down 
and  worked  at  the  case  on  the  News  for 
a “ raise  ” and  so  changed  off  from  one 
to  the  other  during  that  year  and  the 
next.  At  the  first  alarm  of  war  he 
hurried  to  the  states  and  enlisted  in  one 
of  the  earliest  volunteer  regiments 


organized  in  Illinois.  He  served  his 
term  with  credit  and  gained  promotion. 

When  mustered  out  he  returned  to 
his  former  home,  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
and  secured  a commission  in  a Kansas 
veteran  regiment.  About  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  provost  marshal  in 
Leavenworth,  where,  whilst  in  the  active 
discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  killed  in 
a street  riot.  Poor  Jack,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  generous,  big-hearted  men 
that  ever  lived,  and  the  real  pioneer  of 
our  craft  in  Colorado.  The  weekly 
publication  of  the  News  was  continued 
with  tolerable  regularity;  I think  only 
one  or  two  numbers  were  missed  that 
summer,  though  several  may  have  been 
only  half  sheets,  and  others  were  on 
brown  paper. 

The  nearest  post  office  was  at  Fort 
Laramie,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
north,  and  the  mail  reached  there  from 
the  States  but  once  or  twice  a month. 
About  the  first  of  May  a messenger 
was  induced  to  go  to  the  post  office. 
His  route  was  through  a wilderness 
without  a house  or  a civilized  human 
being  in  the  entire  distance.  He  made 
the  trip  in  two  or  three  weeks  and 
brought  back  a mule  load  of  letters  and 
papers  which  were  delivered  upon  the 
payment  of  twenty-five  cents  each  for 
the  former,  and  fifty  cents  each  for  the 
latter;  meantime  a reaction  had  fol- 
lowed the  great  excitement,  men  who 
came  to  Cherry  Creek  expecting  to 
scoop  gold  dust  out  of  its  bed  by  the 
shovelful,  or  gather  nuggets  in  gunny 
bags,  returned  to  the  States  and  swore 
that  there  was  no  gold  at  Pike’s  Peak; 
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that  the  reports  were  all  humbug,  and 
the  men  who  circulated  them  had  been 
hanged  as  they  deserved.  The  news- 
papers accepted  the  new  reports,  and  it 
became  the  general  belief  that  the  bubble 
had  bursted.  The  News  was  denounced 
in  savage  terms.  In  the  latter  part  of 
May  the  pioneer  coach  of  the  overland 
line  came  in,  and  after  a few  weeks 
their  daily  arrival  and  departure  became 
almost  as  regular  as  the  railway  trains 
of  to-day.  These  carried  the  mails  as 
express  matter,  but  newspapers  enjoyed 
the  usual  free  privileges.  In  one  of 
the  first  coaches  came  Horace  Greeley, 
and  a few  days  later  he,  with  A.  D. 
Richardson,  of  the  New  York  Tribune , 
and  Henry  Villard,  of  the  New  York 
Herald , visited  the  Gregory  mines. 
After  a careful  examination,  they  united 
in  a report  of  what  they  had  seen, 
which  was  published  June  n,  in  an 
extra  of  The  News  over  their  signa- 
ture. 

Its  reception  East  excited  downright 
newspaper  howls.  The  edition  was 
printed  on  wrapping  paper,  and  many 
charged  that  it  was  a forgery.  Mr. 
Greeley’s  visit  West  was  not  generally 
known,  and  the  other  gentlemen  were 
not  then  famous,  as  they  afterwards  be- 
came; hence  it  was  pronounced  a vil- 
lainous device  to  entice  emigrants  upon 
the  great  American  desert  where  they 
were  liable  to  die  of  starvation.  One 
Eastern  paper  stated  that  “Byers  having 
lied  his  paper  black  in  the  face,  is  now 
using  the  name  of  a celebrated  journal- 
ist to  give  credit  to  his  false  reports,” 
or  words  to  that  effect.  But  the  Greeley 


report  was  the  turning  point,  and  al- 
though met  with  derision  at  first,  it  soon 
gained  credit,  and  nobody  has  since 
doubted  the  wonderful  richness  of  Colo- 
rado. The  Pioneer  press,  which  was  a 
“cap”  size  lever  machine,  remained  idle 
in  the  News  office  until  the  first  of  July, 
r859,  when  Mr.  Gibson  took  it  to  Moun- 
tain City,  between  where  are  now  the 
cities  of  Black  Hawk  and  Central,  in  Gil- 
pin county,  and  established  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Gold  Reporter.  The  office 
reached  there  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
was  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. This  was  the  first  paper  published 
in  the  mountains.  The  Reporter  lived 
four  or  five  months  until  the  beginning 
of  winter.  At  that  time  it  was  believed 
that  the  mountains  were  not  habitable 
during  the  winter,  and  nearly  everybody 
left  there  or  prepared  to  leave  upon 
short  notice.  Mr.  Gibson  had  in  the# 
meantime  sold  his  interest  in  the  News 
to  John  L.  Dailey.  Mr.  Monell,  the 
third  partner,  had  never  come  to  Colo- 
rado. He  started  and  got  as  far  as 
Julesberg,  when  he  turned  back  with 
the  grand  army  of  stampeders,  carrying 
with  him  a supply  of  paper  that  had 
been  consigned  to  him  at  Omaha,  and 
that  we  sadly  needed.  In  July  his  in- 
terest was  purchased  by  myself. 

About  the  first  of  November,  1859, 
Air.  Gibson  discontinued  the  Gold  Re- 
porter, and  hired  his  press  to  the  Boston 
Company,  who  were  then  starting 
Golden  City.  Upon  it  they  established 
the  Western  Mountaineer , the  fourth 
paper  attempted,  which  a few  months 
later  was  enlarged,  printed  upon  new 
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type,  with  a new  press,  and  became  a 
very  creditable  publication.  Among 
its  editors  that  winter  were  A.  D.  Rich- 
ardson and  Thos.  W.  Knox,  'both  of 
whom  afterwards  gained  national  repu- 
tations. The  next  newspaper  venture 
came  from  Chicago  early  in  the  spring 
of  i860.  It  was  owned  by  H.  E.  Rounds 
and  Edward  Bliss.  Before  issuing^a 
paper  they  consolidated  with  the  News 
and  the  firm  became  The  News  Printing 
Company.  Following  immediately  after, 
Thomas  Gibson  returned  from  the  States 
with  another  office,  and  on  the  first  of 
May  published  the  first  number  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Herald , which  was  the 
first  daily  paper  published  in  the  country. 
A few  weeks  later  The  News  began  pub- 
lishing aMaily  edition,  and  soon  after  a 
second,  called  the  Bulletin. 

The  latter  was  for  circulation  among 
the  incoming  emigrants,  and  was  not 
continued  long.  Competition  between  the 
New s and  Herald  grew  very  warm,  and 
personalities  indulged  in  were  exceeding- 
ly bitter.  Both  offices  established  pony 
express  lines  to  the  principal  mining 
camps  in  the  mountains,  and  their  daily 
editions  were  delivered  to  subscribers  in 
Black  Hawk,  Central  Nevada,  Missouri 
City,  and  along  many  miles  of  the 
gulches  in  that  neighborhood  in  from 
three  to  four  hours  from  the  time  they 
were  printed.  Each  paper  had  an 
office,  an  agent,  and  a corps  of  carriers 
at  Central  City. 

The  subscription  price  for  the  daily 
edition  was  twenty-four  dollars  per  year, 
the  retail  price  twenty-five  cents  per 
copy.  Payment  was  generally  made  in 


gold  dust,  nor  were  the  means  for  ob- 
taining news  from  the  states  any  better 
or  less  exacting  in  enterprise.  For 
more  than  two  years  nearly  all  mails 
were  sent  and  received  by  express  at  a 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
letter,  and  ten  cents  for  each  news- 
paper; ordinary  freights  averaged  ten 
cents,  and  frequently  ran  up  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  Ex- 
press freight  was  one  dollar  per  pound. 
The  rebellion  was  raging  in  the  states 
and  a general  Indian  war  in  progress  on 
the  plains,  occasioning  long  delays  and 
frequent  losses,  many  a hundred  pounds 
of  paper  cost  a hundred  dollars  for  car- 
riage alone.  In  1861  the  telegraph  was 
extended  to  Fort  Kearney,  where  it 
rested  nearly  two  years.  The  Denver 
papers  immediately  began  taking  news 
dispatches  which  were  forwarded  from 
Kearney  by  express  on  the  regular 
daily  coaches,  but  upon  important 
occasions  they  came  by  pony  express 
and  at  heavy  cost.  Late  in  i860  a third 
daily  paper,  the  Mountaineer , was  started 
in  Denver  by  Moore  & Coleman.  In 
the  spring  of  1861  it  was  bought  by 
Byers  & Dailey,  the  material  moved 
into  the  News  office  and  the  paper  dis- 
continued. About  the  same  time  the 
Western  Mountaineer  at  Golden  was 
discontinued,  and  the  office  removed  to 
Canon  City  to  establish  the  pioneer 
paper  of  Southern  Colorado.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  it  was  again  removed, 
this  time  to  Buckskin  Joe,  in  Park 
County,  where  it  flourished  wonderfully 
for  a time.  However,  there  was  an 
earlier  paper  in  Park  County,  the 
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Miner' s Record , published  by  Byers  & 
Dailey,  at  Tarryall,  half  a mile  from 
the  present  new  town  of  Como,  during 
July,  August  and  September,  1861.  It 
was  started  and  published  as  a cam- 
paign journal  for  the  first  territorial 
election,  and  was  a large  factor  in  de- 
termining the  final  result.  This  jour- 
nal was  the  pioneer  in  Southwestern 
Colorado. 

In  1862  or  1863  A.  Thomson  started 
the  Register  at  Central  City,  which  was 
the  first  attempt  at  a permanent  news- 
paperHft  Gilpin  County,  notwithstand- 
ing the^immense  numbers  of  people 
that  congregated  there  in  ‘1859-60  and 
’61.  Besides  the  Gold  Reporter  in  1859 
there  were  one  or  two  ephemeral  pub- 
lications succeeding  it,  most  notable  of 
which  was  the  Mining  Life  by  L.  M. 
Amala,  a native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
probably  in  1861.  Soon  after  the  Regis- 
ter was  established  at  Central  the  Jour- 
nal was  started  at  Black  Hawk  by  Frank 
Hall  and  O.  J.  Hollister.  Later,  D.  C. 
Collier  bought  into  the  Register , The 
Journal  went  down,  Hollister  took  an 
editorial  position  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  and  Hall  went  to  the  Register. 
Thomson  having  sold  out,  removed  to 
Washington  City  and  found  employ- 
ment in  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, where  I believe  he  yet  is.  After 
its  brief  service  at  Mountain  City 
'in  1859  and  at  Golden  City  during  the 
following  winter  the  Merrick  press  came 
back  to  the  News  office  in  Denver  and 
remained  idle  for  two  or  three  years.  I 
think  it  was  in  1863  that  it  was  bought 
by  the  Valmont  Town  Company,  who 


established  at  that  place  the  Boulder 
Valley  News , the  pioneer  paper  of 
Northern  Colorado.  Its  pecuniary  suc- 
cess was  not  large,  and  after  lingering 
awhile  there  it  was  removed  to  Boulder 
City.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  Mor- 
eno Gold  Mines  in  Northern  New 
Mexico  the  office  was  taken  there  and 
became  the  pioneer  newspaper  estab- 
lishment in  Elizabethtown,  where  it 
probably  still  remains.  The  years  of 
1862, 1 §63  and  1864  were  trying  ones  for 
the  two  daily  newspapers  that  remained 
in  Denver,  Messrs.  Rounds  and  Bliss 
retired  from  the  News  in  1863,  the 
Herald  underwent  a number  of  changes 
in  name  and  management.  A harrassing 
Indian  war  on  the  plains  prostrated 
business,  and  cut  off  the  mails  and  in- 
terrupted all  commerce.  Trains  laden 
with  merchandise  were  robbed  or 
burned;  teams  driven  off  and  men  killed. 

During  the  summer  of  1864,  when  the 
trouble  culminated,  Denver  and  the 
immediate  vicinity,  lost  about  fifty  citi- 
zens who  were  murdered  by  Indians; 
most  of  them  were  killed  whilst  en  route 
to  or  from  the  States.  The  daily  mail 
route  along  the  Platte  was  broken  up 
and  nearly  all  the  stations  burned.  As 
misfortunes  never  come  singly,  that  sea- 
son was  exceptional  for  its  disasters.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  occurred  the  celebrated 
Cherry  Creek  flood,  known  by  that 
name  only  because  it  occasioned  more 
destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life 
at  Denver  than  in  any  other  one  local- 
ity. It  was  no  less  terrible  and  propor- 
tionately more  destructive  along  Plum 
Creek,  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  and 
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other  streams  than  along  Cherry  Creek. 
By  it  Denver  lost  a large  amount  of 
property.  The  News  office  and  its  con- 
tents were  destroyed,  leaving  not  a 
vestige. 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  its  proprie- 
tors bought  the  Herald  office  and  re- 
sumed the  publication  of  the  News. 
The  Indian  war  thickened  until  practi- 
cally Colorado  was  cut  off  from  the 
Eastern  States.  For  weeks  at  a time 
there  were  no  mails,  and  finally  they 
were  sent  around  by  Panama  and  San 
Francisco,  reaching  Denver  in  from 
seven  to  ten  weeks;  of  course,  news- 
papers suffered  with  everybody  and 
everything  else.  All  supplies  were  used 
up;  wrapping  paper,  tissue  paper  and 
even  writing  paper  were  used  to  keep 
up  the  daily  issues  of  the  News , now 
the  only  one  remaining  in  Denver,  if 
not  in  the  Territory.  In  August  martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  Third  Regi- 
ment of  Colorado  Volunteers  raised  in 
less  than  a week  in  order  to  chastise 
the  Indians.  The  regiment  was  equip- 
ped and  provisioned  by  the  people,  but 
was  subsequently  accepted  and  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service  for 
one  hundred  days. 

The  Sand  Creek  campaign  followed, 
and  the  great  battle  of  the  same  name, 
for  which  the  people  of  Colorado  are 
yet  condemned  and  execrated  by  self- 
righteous  philanthropists  of  the  East. 
The  News  office  furnished  fourteen  re- 
cruits for  that  regiment,  and  thereafter 


for  a time  the  paper  was  printed  by  a 
detail  of  soldiers..  It  was  very  small, 
and  contained  little  besides  military 
orders  and  notices. 

The  campaign  lasted  about  ninety 
days,  and  then  followed  peace.  For 
two  or  three  years  the  News  had  the 
field  in  Denver  almost  entirely  alone, 
then  new  enterprises  were  started  and 
the  number  of  newspapers  has  since 
multiplied  rapidly — some  to  become 
permanent,  as  the  Tribune , Herald , 
Times , and  others,  and  many  others  to 
flourish  for  a brief  period  and  then  die. 
The  same  has  been  the  case  all  over  the 
Territory,  now  State.  Newspapers  have 
been  among  the  first  enterprises  in  all 
new  towns  of  any  importance. 

Colorado  may  be  justly  proud  of  her 
newspaper  press.  It  has  always  been 
creditable  and  enterprising.  It  is  em- 
phatically so  to-day.  Upon  the  aver- 
age it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  news- 
papers of  equal  communities  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  as  those  of 
the  United  States  in  proportionate  num- 
ber, enterprise  and  average  ability,  lead 
the  world.  This  would  not  be,  except 
for  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and 
their  encouragement  of  newspapers.  As 
the  State  may  be  proud  of  her  papers, 
so  the  papers  may  thank  the  people  of 
the  State  who  support  them.  No  other 
like  number  of  people  pay  for  and  read 
so  many. 

William  Newton  Byers. 
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KANSAS  CITY  AND  MANIFEST  DESTINY. 


I. 


The  inquiring  stranger  who  would 
measure  the  activity  and  fruitful  energy 
of  that  portion  of  the  American  people 
who  have  chosen  their  homes  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  who  adds 
to  that  general  desire  one  of  especial 
investigation  of  the  growth  of  one  re- 
markable spot,  should  first  cast  his 
eye  over  Kansas  City  of  to-day,  and 
then  peruse  the  record  * made  possible 
only  a few  years  ago: 

“A  clearing  or  old  field,  of  a few 
acres,  lying  on  the  high  ridge  between 
Main  and  Wyandotte,  and  Second  and 
Fifth  streets,  made  and  abandoned  by 
a mountain  trapper,  a few  old  girdled 
trees  standing  around  in  the  field,  sur- 
rounded by  a dilapidated  rail  fence;  all 
around,  on  all  sides,  a dense  forest,  the 
ground  covered  with  impenetrable 
underbrush  and  fallen  timber,  and 
deep,  impassable  gorges ; a narrow, 
crooked  roadway,  winding  from  Twelfth 
and  Walnut  streets  along  down  on  the 
west  side  of  the  deep  ravine  toward  the 
river,  across  the  public  square  to  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  Grand  avenue;  a 
narrow,  difficult  path,  barely  wide 

* From  an  address  delivered  by  John  C.  Mc- 
Coy, Esq.,  before  the  Old  Settlers’  Associa- 
tion, in  January,  1872.  McCoy  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Kansas  City,  and  surveyed  the 
city  in  1845. 


enough  for  a single  horseman,  running 
up  and  down,  along  the  river  under  the 
bluffs,  winding  its  crooked  way  around 
fallen  timber  and  deep  ravines;  an  old 
log  house  on  the  river  bank,  occupied 
by  a lank,  cadaverous  specimen  of 
humanity  named  Ellis,  with  one  blind 
eye  and  the  other  on  a sharp  lookout 
for  stray  horses,  straggling  Indians,  and 
squatters  with  whom  to  swap  a tin  cup 
of  whiskey  for  a coon  skin;  another  old 
dilapidated  log  cabin  on  the  point  below 
the  Pacific  depot;  two  or  three  small 
dwellings  and  cabins  in  the  Kaw  bot- 
tom, now  called  West  Kansas,  which 
were  houses  of  French  mountain  trap- 
pers, engaged  principally  in  raising 
young  half-breeds.  The  rest  of  the 
surroundings  were  the  still  solitude  of 
the  native  forest,  broken  only  by  the 
snort  of  the  startled  deer,  the  bark  of 
the  squirrel,  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the 
settler’s  cow-bell,  and  mayhap  the  dis- 
tant baying  of  the  hunter’s  dog  or  the 
sharp  report  of  his  rifle.” 

The  Kansas  City  of  1845  gave  but  a 
dim  foreshadowing  of  the  Kansas  City 
of  1889. 

There  is  much  of  romantic  interest 
between  these  dates,  as  in  all  formative 
periods,  when  the  uncertain  destiny  of 
a frontier  town  is  struggling  cityward, 
against  apathy  of  the  drones,  against 
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the  discouragements  of  many  financial 
losses,  against  rivalry  and  schism, 
against  fire  and  flood,  and  against  the 
depressing  thought  that  perhaps  it  is  all 
in  vain,  and  that  no  one  shall  reap 
where  so  many  have  laboriously  sown. 

But  destiny  is  never  thwarted,  and  to 
her  delay  is  never  defeat.  To  some, 
the  site  where  the  city  now  stands  was 
in  itself  a menace  of  defeat — a high 
bluff,  seamed  with  deep  gorges,  seventy 
odd  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mis- 
souri. But  the  very  solidity  of  the 
bluffs  made  it  secure  against  the  chang- 
ing shore  line  of  more  yielding  and 
level  land,  and  gave  security  that  its 
foundations  were  not  to  be  shaken  or 
moved.  In  the  early  days,  its  location 
at  the  southern  angle  of  the  great  east- 
ward bend,  gave  it  the  control  of  the 
Santa  Fe  trade,  and  of  the  Indian  trade 
to  the  West  and  Southwest.  Lying  at  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Missouri  river  to 
Santa  Fe,  the  traders  made  use  of  the 
waters  until  this  point  was  reached, 
where  they  outfitted,  and  from  whence 
they  moved  on  the  long  trail  to  the 
West.  The  advantages  of  the  early  days 
are  yet  retained;  and  as  a gateway  for 
the  commerce  of  the  Far  West,  Kansas 
City  gains  much  of  its  importance,  and 
makes  good  its  claim  of  even  increased 
greatness  and  power  in  the  future. 

I make  no  attempt  in  this  brief  paper 
to  even  outline  the  history  of  this  vigor- 
ous and  lusty  child  of  the  West,  that 
holds  so  many  hereditary  traits  in  ac- 
knowledgment and  proof  of  its  ancestry; 
glancing  merely  here  and  there  at  some 
salient  points  of  its  record.  That  ever- 


sought  and  wholly  uncertain  personage, 
“ the  first  settler,”  for  whom  historians 
and  antiquarians  are  so  eager  in  search 
and  so  sure  to  dispute  over,  is  a problem 
as  unsolved  in  Kansas  City  as  in  so 
many  others  of  her  Western  neighbors. 
Who  was  the  first  of  all  the  white  sons 
of  Adam  to  stand  upon  these  bluffs?  In 
the  opinion  of  some,  the  expedition  of 
Coronado  in  1542,  and  that  of  De 
Penaloza  from  Santa  Fe  in  1662,  may 
have  reached  this  point,  although  there 
is  little  evidence  in  support  of  this  as- 
sumption. The  trappers  and  fur  traders 
pushed  out  of  St.  Louis  to  the  west- 
ward, and  doubtless  came  here  long  be- 
fore any  mention  is  made  of  such  visits. 
In  the  records  made  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  under  date  of  June  26,  1804, 
we  are  told:  “We  encamped  at  the 
upper  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kansas.  On  the  south  of  the  Kansas 
river  the  hills  or  highlands  come  with- 
in one  mile  and  a half  of  the  river;  on 
the  north  of  the  Missouri  they  do  not 
approach  nearer  than  several  miles,  but 
on  all  sides  the  country  is  fine.  • . « 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kansas  reside  the 
Indians  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of 
two  villages,  one  at  about  twenty  the 
other  forty  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and 
amounting  to  about  three  hundred 
men.”  Upon  their  return  in  Septem- 
ber, 1806,  they  declare  that  “ about  a 
mile  below  it  (the  Kansas  river),  we 
landed,  to  view  the  situation  of  a high 
hill  * which  has  many  advantages  for  a 
trading  house  or  fort,  while  on  shore 
we  gathered  great  quantities  of  Papawa, 

* The  hill  north  of  Fifth  and  Bluff  streets. 
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and  shot  an  elk.  The  low  grounds  are 
now  delightful,  and  the  whole  country 
exhibits  a rich  appearance.” 

The  Missouri  Fur  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  St.  Louis  in  1808,  and  was 
merged  into  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany in  1813;  a branch  of  which  was 
established  at  St.  Louis,  in  1819.  In 
1821  a depot  for  the  supply  of  the  posts, 
and  for  the  collection  of  furs,  was  made 
in  the  bottoms  opposite  Randolph 
Bluffs,  some  three  miles  from  the  pres- 
ent Kansas  City.  The  trappers,  traders, 
and  others  connected  with  the  enter- 
prise, with  their  families,  settled  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  “and 
thus  was  the  first  permanent  settlement 
at  Kansas  City  commenced.” 

There  are  many  interesting  episodes 
of  local  history  to  be  found  in  the  third 
of  a century  following  this  primative  be- 
ginning. In  1833,  when  John  C. 
McCoy  laid  out  the  town  of  Westport, 
four  miles  south  of  the  Missouri,  its 
merchants  received  their  goods  in  those 
pre-railroad  days,  from  steamboats  from 
below,  at  the  present  site  of  the  city, 
then  known  as  “Westport  landing.” 
In  1838,  when  the  owner  of  the  landing 
died,  his  real  estate  then  passed  by 
purchase  into  the  hands  of  a company, 
the  consideration  being  the  modest  sum 
of  $4,220.  This  company  laid  out  the 
town  of  Kansas,  but  as  its  members 
were  unable  to  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued, 
little  or  nothing  was  done  until  1846, 
when  a reorganization  of  the  company 
occured,  and  put  a new  vigor  into  the 
enterprise.  The  land  was  platted,  and 


a sale  of  lots  ordered ; with  the  result 
that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  lots 
were  disposed  of,  at  an  average  price  of 
about  fifty-five  dollars  per  lot.  In  six 
months  a local  census  would  have 
shown  a population  of  some  six  hundred. 
One  historian  of  this  period  of  growth 
and  prosperity,  tells  us  that  “the  trade 
of  the  town  was  mainly  derived  from 
the  Indians  across  the  border  in  Kansas, 
then  known  as  the  Indian  territory. 
These  tribes,  the  Shawnees,  Delawares, 
Wyandottes,  Pottowattomies,  and  other 
small  tribes,  received  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  from 
the  United  States  in  payment  for  land 
sold  by  them  in  the  states  farther  East, 
and  from  which  they  had  been  removed 
to  the  territory.  This  money  was  all 
paid  in  silver  and  gold,  and  was  all 
spent  in  the  border  towns  of  Missouri, 
and  materially  aided  in  building  up  the 
young  town  of  Kansas.  It  was  an  era 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  demands 
of  the  Santa  Fe  trade  and  the  Indian 
trade  took  all  the  surplus  the  farmers 
had  to  spare  of  cattle,  hogs,  or  grain, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  built 
up  the  merchant.  It  is  true  there  was 
not  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  grasping  greed  for  gain, 
and  the  overgrown  rich  men  of  to-day, 
but  money  was  plentiful;  every  one  had 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  something  to 
lay  by  for  a year  of  bad  crops.” 

A temporary  discouragement  came  in 
1843,  when  Santa  Anna  closed  the 
northern  ports  of  entry  of  Mexico,  tem- 
porarily suspending  the  Mexican  trade. 
This  embargo  was  removed  the  follow- 
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ing  year,  but  the  Mexican  war  caused 
an  embarrassment  of  the  business,  which 
did  not  revive  until  the  close  of  that 
episode  of  international  difficulty.  Some 
valuable  points  touching  the  extent  and 
importance  of  that  trade  are  to  be  found 
in  an  address  delivered  in  Kansas  City, 
by  Col.  E.  C.  McCarty,  in  1857.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  it,  he  declared, 
“as  early  as  1838.  The  Santa  Fe  trade 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000  being  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise transported  annually  across 
the  plains.  In  those  days  there  were 
very  few  trains  with  more  than  two  or 
three  wagons,  and  it  was  customary  for 
all  the  Mexican  traders  to  meet  at 
Council  Grove,  organize  into  a company 
under  a captain,  there  chosen,  and  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey  under  his  direc- 
tion. . . I was  informed  two  years 

ago  by  Dr.  Connelly,  probably  the 
largest  trader  in  New  Mexico,  that  the 
Santa  Fe  trade  across  the  plains  then 
amounted  to  $5,000,000,  nearly  all  of 
which  passed  through  the  city  of  Kan- 
sas.” In  1850,  600  wagons  started 
from  Kansas  City,  in  this  trade;  while 
in  i860  these  figures  were  recorded: 
Shipped  from  Kansas  City  as  freight, 
16,439,134  pounds,  employing  7,084 
men,  6,147  mules,  27,920  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  3,033  wagons.  “In  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Santa  Fe  trade,”  we  learn,  “the 
levee  at  Kansas  City  was  a busy  place; 
sometimes  five  or  six  large  river  steam- 
boats would  be  lying  at  the  wharf  at  the 
same  time,  discharging  freight  of  all 
kinds,  which  would  be  piled  from  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  wherever  a vacant 


space  could  be  found.  Add  to  this  a 
moving  mass  of  wagons,  animals  and 
men,  mingled  with  the  cracking  of  the 
great  ox  whips,  the  cries  of  the  drivers 
in  half  a dozen  different  languages,  and 
the  braying  of  mules,  and  you  have  a 
stirring  scene.  Often  so  dense  was  the 
crowd  from  Grand  avenue  to  the  point 
of  the  bluff  beyond  Broadway,  that  a 
wagon  could  not  turn  around,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  loads 
could  be  taken  or  discharged.  The 
outward  bound  Mexican  trains  were 
loaded  in  a great  part  with  common 
whiskey,  for  which  there  seemed  to  be 
an  unlimited  demand  for  consumption, 
and  a large  profit  on  the  sale.  Besides 
this  article  were  fancy  groceries,  cotton 
domestics,  prints,  notions,  and  Indian 
goods.  In  returning  they  loaded  with 
wool,  buffalo  robes,  dried  buffalo  meat, 
Mexican  dollars  sewed  up  in  rawhide 
sacks,  gold  dust,  and  occasionally  a 
small  quantity  of  silver  ore.” 

The  discovery  of  the  golden  fields  of 
California  in  1849,  was  of  special  bene- 
fit to  the  infant  settlement,  lying  as  it 
did  upon  the  direct  overland  route  from 
the  East  to  the  Pacific.  Boat  after  boat 
steamed  up  the  Missouri,  loaded  with 
men  and  goods,  while  the  demand  for 
horses,  mules,  provisions  apd  outfitting 
supplies  was  unprecedented.  Several 
years  later,  in  1854,  a new  era  came  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 
The  opening  of  the  territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  attracted  a new  stream 
of  emigration  from  the  East,  much 
of  which  naturally  poured  through  this', 
great  gateway  to  the  West.  In  the  great 
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slavery  agitation  that  soon  after 
occurred,  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  Kansas  should  or  should  not 
become  a free  state,  rival  towns  and 
cities  advanced  their  claims,  and  made 
a strenuous  effort  to  destroy  the  suprem- 
acy of  Kansas  City,  because  it  was 
planted  upon  the  soil  of  a slave  state ; 
but  natural  advantages  and  manifest 
destiny  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  politi- 
cal dictates,  and  the  rivals  were  not 
long  in  sinking  to  their  naturally  sub- 
ordinate places.  By  January  ist,  1857, 
the  place  boasted  of  a population  of  two 
thousand  and  upward ; in  June  of  the 
same  year  that  figure  had  increased  to 
3,224;  and  by  January  ist,  1858,  to 
5,185  ; which  gives  us  some  idea  of 
what  the  city  might  have  been  years 


MORRISON 

Among  the  moral  forces,  intelligently 
applied,  that  have  united  with  natural 
advantages  to  make  Kansas  City  one  of 
the  great  and  growing  centres  of  western 
population  and  commerce,  the  Kansas 
City  Times  must  have  due  recognition. 
The  service  it  has  been  able  and  eager 
to  render  has  been  of  an  exceptional 
character, — not  merely  that  formal  alle- 
giance which  any  newspaper  gives  to 
the  community  in  which  it  finds  support, 
but  an  earnest,  patriotic  and  perpetual 
defense  and  encouragement  that  must 
have  come  from  a deep-seated  faith  in 
the  justice  of  the  claims  advanced,  and 


ago,  had  the  financial  panic  of  1857, 
followed  by  the  great  civil  war,  not 
come  to  retard  its  rapid  progress  on- 
ward. Yet,  even  in  the  face  of  these 
discouragements,  the  enterprise  of  the 
citizens  was  not  checked.  The  years 
1857  and  1858  saw  the  grading  and 
macadamizing  of  a turnpike  road  to 
Westport;  the  commencement  of  the 
Union  Cemetery,  the  property  of  both 
Kansas  City  and  Westport;  a line  of 
telegraph  connected  it  with  the  great 
world  to  the  East ; the  first  daily  news- 
paper, the  daily  Western  Journal  of 
Commerce  was  issued;  in  1849,  two 
banks  were  established ; stage  lines 
were  projected  to  various  important 
points;  while  in  i860,  a Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  organized. 


MUNFORD. 

in  the  truth  of  the  prophecies  of  future 
greatness  so  freely  offered.  This  unde- 
viating loyalty  of  the  Times  has  been 
no  chance  stroke  of  editorial  manage- 
ment, but  an  outward  expression  of  the 
convictions  long  held  by  Morrison  Mun- 
ford,  the  man  who  has  made  the  Times 
the  great  journal  it  has  become,  and 
who  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  man 
living  or  dead,  to  make  the  city  what  it 
is,  and  to  lay  its  foundations  in  a secure 
supremacy  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  West. 

A wide  range  of  experience  and  much 
moving  about  among  men,  added  to 
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natural  qualities  of  the  highest  order, 
have  united  in  making  Dr.  Munford  an 
ideal  newspaper  editor  and  manager. 
Descended  from  one  of  the  best  of  the 
old  Tennessee  families,  he  inherited  cer- 
tain qualities  of  courage  and  tenacity 
that  were  sure  to  make  him  a leader  of 
public  opinion  in  the  West.  His  father, 
Richard  H.  Munford,  was  for  years  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Covington, 
Tennessee,  where  the  son  was  born  on 
June  25,  1842.  He  attended  an  acad- 
emy in  Covington,  where  he  pursued  an 
English  and  classical  course,  and  had 
entered  LaGrange  Synodical  College 
with  bright  anticipations  and  fair  pros- 
pects, when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  changed  his  purposes  for  a 
time,  as  it  did  those  of  thousands  of 
American  youths,  both  North  and 
South.  Returning  home,  the  young 
man  promptly  enlisted  in  a company 
then  forming,  that  became  Company  C 
of  the  Ninth  Tennessee  Infantry.  This 
organization  was  stationed  successively 
at  Union  City,  Tennessee,  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  and  New  Madrid,  Missouri. 
He  was  also  in  Manney’s  brigade  of 
Gen.  Cheatham’s  celebrated  Tennessee 
division.  His  part  in  the  war  was  brave- 
ly performed;  and  it  was  given  him  to 
take  part  in  Shiloh;  to  go  with  Bragg 
all  through  his  Kentucky  campaign;  to 
be  at  Perryville  and  Murfreesboro, — 
where  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
minnie  ball,  which  struck  him  in  the 
side,  and  lodged  against  the  spinal 
column.  He  was  thereby  rendered 
helpless  and  taken  prisoner;  and  when 
exchanged  in  the  June  following,  it  was 
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found  that  one  side  was  completely 
paralyzed.  Because  of  this,  he  was 
placed  on  detailed  duty  in  the  office  of 
the  medical  purveyor,  at  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, where  he  served  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  ball,  which  caused  him  great 
pain  and  trouble,  was  not  extracted 
until  about  a year  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  since  which  time  he  has  experi- 
enced no  inconvenience  as  the  result  of 
his  serious  wound. 

With  freedom  once  more  to  gather 
up  such  threads  of  his  youthful  ambition 
as  he  could  find  at  hand,  the  young 
man  found  himself  dependent  altogether 
upon  his  own  exertions,  with  a small 
enough  capital  in  the  way  of  cash,  which 
was  more  than  made  up  by  an  abun- 
dance of  energy,  and  a willingness  for 
honest  work.  He  opened  a school  in 
Belmont,  and  while  thus  occupied  was 
advised  by  a physician  with  whom  he 
made  his  home,  to  take  up  the  study  of 
medicine.  Accepting  the  advice,  he 
gave  himself  to  the  books  of  that  pro- 
fession for  a year  or  more;  during  which 
time  he  also  managed  a rented  farm  and 
raised  a crop,  the  proceeds  of  which, 
with  his  income  from  the  school,  en- 
abled him  to  attend  medical  lectures. 
In  the  fall  of  1866  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  matriculated  in  the  Missouri  Medi- 
cal College,  and  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
at  the  close  of  the  term,  returned  to 
Tennessee  and  continued  the  operations 
of  the  farm. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  Dr.  Mun- 
ford rnade  his  entry  to  the  world  of 
journalism  in  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
command  such  high  success.  In  con- 
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nection  with  William  Sanford  he  pur- 
chased material  and  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Tipton  Weekly  Record , and 
although  he  was  a novice  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  peculiar  qualities  of  news- 
paper management  of  which  he  was 
possessed,  made  themselves  apparent  in 
the  success  of  the  venture  from  the 
start.  Soon  after  the  paper  was  started 
Dr.  Munford  purchased  his  partner’s 
interest,  and  placing  the  paper  in  charge 
of  a friend  returned  to  medical  lectures. 
He  graduated  in  1868,  receiving  his  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  although 
his  desires  and  interests  led  him  in 
another  direction,  and  he  never  gave 
himself  to  active  practice. 

The  desire  of  his  uncle,  James  E. 
Munford,  a wealthy  citizen  of  St.  Louis, 
that  he  should  look  after  certain  large 
landed  interests  held  by  the  former  in 
Kansas,  led  Dr.  Munford  to  sell  his 
Tennessee  publication,  and  give  himself 
to  the  new  field  of  labor;  and  in  March, 
1868,  he  established  himself  in  Nemaha 
county,  Kansas,  where  he  remained  for 
about  a year.  In  the  spring  of  1869  he 
made  his  permanent  home  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  entered  upon  the 
career  in  which  he  has  won  so  wide  a 
fame,  and  so  substantial  a success.  He 
was  first  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, in  connection  with  S.  C.  Fancher, 
their  chief  attention  being  given  to 
“Munford  & Fancher’ s addition”  to 
the  city,  which  the  firm  platted  and 
placed  upon  the  market. 

But  the  “touch  of  printer’s  ink,” 
which  no  man  can  wash  off  when  once 
upon  him,  was  still  at  work  in  the  direc- 


tion of  Dr.  Munford’s  career.  His  first 
venture  in  Kansas  City  journalism  was  in 
the  publication  of  a monthly  real  estate 
paper  called  the  Index,  followed  in  1871 
by  the  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times,  of  which  he  at  once  as- 
sumed the  active  management.  Through 
the  eighteen  years  of  prosperity  and 
growth  that  lie  between  that  day  of 
small  beginnings  and  this  of  assured  re- 
sults, the  history  of  the  journal  and  of 
the  man  have  been  identical,  and  the 
one  cannot  be  set  down  without  men- 
tion of  the  other.  Before  long  Dr. 
Munford  secured  control  of  the  Times , 
and  from  thenceforward  became  its  re- 
sponsible head  in  both  editorial  and 
business  departments.  From  the  first 
the  Times  showed  the  effects  of  his 
bold  and  vigorous  policy,  and  was  soon 
ranked  among  the  great  and  influential 
journals  of  the  West.  The  whole  power 
and  vitality,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
paper  were  from  the  first  patriotically  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  the  city,  and,  as  it 
has  been  well  said  on  home  authority  : 
“Probably  no  man  who  had  cast  his 
lot  here  had  more  faith  in  Kansas  City, 
and  he  looked  from  temporary  dis- 
couragements forward  to  the  future  in 
which  he  had  supreme  confidence.  The 
columns  of  the  Times  in  all  seasons  of 
doubt  or  discouragement  were  full  of 
cheerful  hope,  and  afterwards  when  the 
country  entered  upon  new  prosperity 
the  paper  redoubled  its  efforts  to  attract 
capital  and  people  to  Kansas  City.  As 
a newspaper  manager  Dr.  Munford’s 
course  had  been  characterized  by  extra- 
ordinary liberality.  He  has  a keen  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  news  and  is  a peculi- 
arly clear  and  forcible  writer.  When- 
ever he  finds  time  to  write  as  he  usually 
does  when  an  important  policy  is  to  be 
outlined,  it  is  to  good  purpose.  His 
apprehensions  are  quick,  his  mind  elas- 
tic, and  his  judgment  good.  His  de- 
cision and  firmness  are  prominent 
characteristics,  and  his  friendships  and 
aversions  are  strong  and  lasting.  He  is 
a man  of  astonishing  energy  and  capa- 
city for  work.”  In  short  an  ideal  news- 
paper man  in  these  days  when  the 
editor  fills  one  of  the  most  exacting  as 
well  as  the  most  conspicuous  places  in 
the  varied  list  of  the  world’s  mental 
occupations. 

No  reader  of  the  Kansas  City  Times 
need  be  told  that  Dr.  Munford  is  a 
Democrat, — set  solidly,  and  for  reasons 
of  faith  sufficient  to  himself,  in  the 
principles  of  that  party,  and  finding  his 
justification  for  that  faith  in  the  party’s 
history.  While  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  the  party,  he  has  de- 
clined all  offers  or  opportunities  of  offi- 
cial advancement  at  its  hands;  except 


the  service,  occasionally,  as  delegate  to 
important  conventions;  once  from  the 
old  Eighth  Congressional  district  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  St. 
Louis  in  1876;  to  a like  great  gathering 
in  Cincinnati  in  1880;  and  again  in 
1884  as  delegate-at-large  from  Missouri 
to  the  Chicago  convention  which  named 
Grover  Cleveland  for  President  in  1884. 

Engrossed  in  the  conduct  of  his  news- 
paper, and  in  various  other  measures  of 
a general  character,  Dr.  Munford  finds 
his  recreation  in  the  quiet  of  his  home, 
to  which  he  is  devotedly  attached.  He 
was  married  on  July  27,  1870,  to  Miss 
Agnes  E.  Williams,  at  Irving,  Kansas. 
She  is  a lady  possessed  of  culture,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  woman- 
hood; and  has  been  an  earnest  supporter 
and  appreciative  companion  of  her 
husband  in  his  many  cares  and  amid 
his  manifold  labors.  Their  home  is 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  to  be  found  in 
a city  of  pleasant  homes,  where 
hospitality,  home-comfort,  and  culture 
reign. 

Edward  L.  Eames. 
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The  National  Prohibition  Convention 
of  1888  was  called  to  meet  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  on  May  30th  and  31st. 
The  membership  of  the  convention,  as 
proposed  by  the  first  call,  was  to  have 
been  the  same  as  that  for  the  other 
party  conventions,  namely,  two  mem- 
bers and  two  alternates  for  each  senator 


and  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress from  each  state.  This  proposi- 
tion was  criticised  as  giving  states  where 
there  had  been  little  or  no  prohibition 
vote  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  states 
furnishing  the  larger  part  of  the  vote. 
The  chairman  of  the  national  commit- 
tee came  to  the  rescue  with  the  pro- 
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position  that  the  states  should  each  be 
invited  to  elect  so-called  provisional 
delegates  and  alternates  as  follows:  one 
delegate  and  one  alternate  for  each  one 
thousand  votes  cast  for  the  ticket  in  the 
last  general  election  in  the  state.  These 
delegates  to  be  received  or  rejected  by 
a vote  of  the  convention.  These  dele- 
gates were  duly  chosen  by  the  states, 
and  were  admitted  early  in  the  session 
of  the  convention  to  full  membership. 
Early  in  the  week  of  the  convention  the 
delegates  began  gathering  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

On  Tuesday,  at  3 o’clock,  the  inter- 
state college  oratorical  contest  was  held, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  contestants  were  Frederick 
R.  Clow,  of  Carleton  College,  Minn., 
who  spoke  on  the  “ Students’  Prohibi- 
tion Club;”  J.  W.  VanKirk,  of  Mt. 
Union,  Ohio,  on  “ The  Greatest  Politi- 
cal Epoch  in  History;”  William  P.  Mc- 
Carty, of  Albion  College,  Michigan, 
“Our  Political  Right  to  Be;”  W.  M. 
Grafton,  of  Wooster  University,  Ohio, 
on  “ The  Industrial  Conflict;”  W.  H. 
White,  of  Monmouth  College,  Illinois, 
on  “The  Relation  of  the  Christian 
School  to  the  Country;”  and  Wymond 
W.  Beckett,  of  De  Pauw  University, 
Indiana. 

President  Bascom,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Funk,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Voice , and  Hon.  J.  M.  Olin, 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  acted  as  judges. 
The  decision  gave  first  honors  to  Mc- 
Carty and  second  to  Beckett. 

On  Tuesday  evening  three  large  and 
important  meetings  were  held.  The 


college  clubs  held  a large  meeting  for 
business,  and  to  listen  to  an  address 
made  by  John  M.  Olin,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  shorter  speeches  by  John  Bascom, 
of  Massachusetts,  president  of  the 
organization;  Prof.  Schump,  of  Georgia; 
George  Hays,  D.  D.,  of  Ohio;  Alex- 
ander Tate,  of  Alabama,  and  Dr.  Funk, 
of  New  York. 

At  Robert’s  Park  Church  the  oratori- 
cal contest  for  the  Demorest  medal  was 
held.  The  judges  here  were  Miss  Fran- 
ces Willard,  Col.  Bain  and  Prof.  Bruce. 
There  were  a large  number  of  contest- 
ants and  the  meeting  was  highly  inter- 
esting. The  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Alice  B.  Hecklinger,  of  New  York. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  in  a large 
tent,  and  though  there  were  two  other 
large  meetings  held  and  an  admission 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  charged,  the 
tent  was  crowded.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  John  P.  St.  John,  John 
Sobieski,  Sam  Small,  and  others,  and 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The 
first  business  of  the  delegates  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  was  the  meetings  of  the 
various  state  delegations  at  their  head- 
quarters to  elect  their  representatives, 
as  vice  presidents  of  the  convention  and 
members  of  the  committees.  These 
meetings  were  generally  harmonious, 
but  in  some  were  sharp  contests  over 
the  number  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions. This  was  particularly  true  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  delegates 
where  the  position  the  party  should 
take  on  woman  suffrage  was  brought  up 
and  opposing  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated. After  a lively  fight  Jay  Odell, 
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of  Cleveland,  was  chosen — a victory  in 
favor  of  the  suffragists.  This  prelimi- 
nary work  being  done,  the  different 
state  delegations  took  up  their  march 
to  the  hall.  This  was  an  inspiring 
sight:  The  New  York  delegation  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen;  Pennsylvania, 
seventy-nine ; Ohio,  seventy-six,  Illi- 
nois, sixty-four,  and  all  the  rest  with 
various  numbers,  with  banners  and 
flags  displayed,  and  all  centering  on 
Tomlinson  Hall.  The  whole  number 
of  delegates  was  1,029.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  the  hall  every  inch  of  room  was 
found  to  be  packed  with  people,  except 
the  space  reserved  for  the  delegates  and 
alternates.  Their  places  were  well 
marked  by  banners  in  the  way  usual  in 
large  conventions,  and  the  delegates 
were  soon  seated.  At  10.30  Chairman 
Dickie,  of  the  national  committee, 
called  the  convention  to  order.  Mem- 
bers of  the  national  committee  who 
were  present,  and  the  past  candidates 
for  president  and  vice  president,  were 
invited  to  take  seats  on  the  platform. 
Those  of  the  candidates  present  came 
forward:  James  Block,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  John  Russell,  of  Michigan,  of 
1872;  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  and  H.  A. 
Thompson,  of  Ohio,  of  1880;  and  John 
P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  presidential 
candidate  in  1884.  The  absentees 
were:  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Gideon  T.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  candi- 
dates in  1876;  and  William  Daniels,  of 
Maryland,  vice  presidential  candidate 
in  1884.  It  was  a remarkable  fact  that 
every  candidate  of  the  party  for  these 
high  offices  was  still  alive  at  that  time. 

4 


The  ‘convention  was  opened  by  prayer 
by  Sam  Small,  and  singing  by  the  choir 
and  audience.  Chairman  Dickie  pre- 
sented the  name  of  H.  A.  Delano,  of 
Connecticut,  for  temporary  chairman, 
and  he  was  unanimously  chosen.  Col. 
Ritter,  of  Indianapolis,  next  gave  an 
address  of  welcome  which  was  both 
eloquent  and  witty,  and  was  received 
with  applause  and  laughter. 

The  temporary  organization  was  com- 
pleted by  the  selection  of  J.  B.  Cran- 
fill,  of  Texas,  secretary,  with  Mrs. 
Mattie  McClellan  Brown,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  George  F.  Wells,  of  Min- 
nesota, associate  secretaries,  A large 
number  of  telegrams  were  received 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  one  from 
Axel  Zadd  Gustafson,  of  London,  Eng- 
land. 

The  committees  on  rules,  credentials, 
permanent  organization  and  resolutions 
were  announced,  and  the  convention 
adjourned  until  3 P.  M. 

Between  1 and  3,  memorial  services 
were  held  in  the  hall  by  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray,  led  by  Grand  Commander 
R.  E.  Hudson,  of  Alliance,  Ohio. 

At  3 o’clock  the  convention  assembled 
for  permanent  organization.  The  com- 
mittee on  credentials  reported  1,029 
delegates  present  from  forty-two  States 
and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  committee  on  permanent 
organization  reported  for  permanent 
chairman,  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas; 
permanent  secretary,  Sam  Small,  of 
Georgia;  assistant  secretaries,  J.  B. 
Cranfill,  of  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Mattie 
McClellan  Brown;  first  vice-president, 
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Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  of  Illinois;  and 
one  from  each  State  and  Territory  rep- 
resented. The  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon was  occupied  in  appointing  com- 
mittees, the  delivery  of  short  speeches 
and  music  by  the  various  glee  clubs. 
Among  these  the  Silver  Lake  Quartette 
was  the  most  satisfactory, — but  was 
closely  followed  by  the  South  Carolina 
(colored)  Quartette,  and  a quartette  of 
young  ladies  from  Wisconsin,  In  the 
evening  a monster  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  hall.  The  place  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  (said  to  be 
5,000),  and  it  was  reported  that  many 
hundreds  went  away  unable  to  gain  an 
entrance.  At  this  meeting  addresses 
were  made  by  Col.  Bain,  Capt.  Cleg- 
horn,  Miss  Willard,  Mrs.  Meriwether, 
and  Col.  Cheves;  interspersed  with  music 
by  the  various  quartettes.  This  was  a 
meeting  long  to  be  remembered,  and  the 
audience  went  away  delighted  and  en- 
thused. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Thursday 
morning  session  was  devoted  to  raising 
money  to  carry  on  the  coming  cam- 
paign. In  this  there  was  any  amount 
of  enthusiasm  and  fun.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen who  did  the  soliciting  were 
masters  of  the  art,  and  kept  the  excite- 
ment up  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  inter- 
vals when  the  work  would  begin  to  drag 
the  band  would  be  called  upon  to  play 
or  a quartette  to  sing.  In  the  mean- 
time some  good  solicitor  would  find  one 
or  two  good  subscriptions  to  fire  at  the 
audience  as  soon  as  the  music  ceased, 
until  over  $25,000  was  raised, — either  in 
cash  or  good  pledges. 


One  of  the  wildest  scenes  of  excite- 
ment during  the  convention  was  near 
the  close  of  this  session.  It  was  an- 
nounced by  the  chair  that  the  band 
would  play.  It  begun  with  the  “March- 
ing Through  Georgia,” — before  it  was 
half  through  the  audience  were  on  their 
feet  and  joining  in  the  chorus.  The 
music  ceased  for  one  moment;  then 
with  a few  taps  of  the  drum,  “Dixie’s 
Land”  was  started.  Handkerchiefs, 
hats,  fans  and  flags  were  waived,  and 
cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  the  as- 
sembled thousands.  Another  momen- 
tary pause  and  “Yankee  Doodle”  was 
the  strain,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  re- 
doubled. Amid  the  wildest  cheering 
and  laughing,  tears  were  running  down 
the  cheeks  of  hundreds.  A truly  united 
people  were  joining  hearts  as  well  as 
hands  over  a reunited  land.  The  in- 
spiration of  a union  of  purpose  to  not 
only  save  our  country  from  the  curse  of 
rum,  but  to  truly  unite  the  people  of 
the  North  and  South  as  they  have  not 
been  united  for  nearly  half  a century, 
was  indeed  a grand  conception  and  well 
worthy  the  enthusiasm  of  every  lover  of 
his  country.  Nothing  during  the  con- 
vention excited  such  wild  enthusiasm 
as  this  reference  to  a united  people. 
The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  whole  Union  was  intensely  strong, 
and  nowhere  stronger  than  among  the 
Southern  members. 

The  first  business  of  the  afternoon 
session  was  reading  the  names  of  the 
new  national  committee,  consisting  of 
two  from  each  State  and  Territory. 
By  the  time  this  was  completed,  the 
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committee  on  resolutions  was  an- 
nounced, and  they  made  their  appear- 
ance marching  up  the  aisle  to  the  stage, 
led  by  their  venerable  chairman,  Hon. 
James  Black,  of  Pennsylvania.  As  soon 
as  the  committee  were  seated  on  the 
stage  the  report  was  read  by  Rev.  Sam 
Small.  We  give  below  part  of  them  in 
full  and  a short  synopsis  of  the  others: 
Prohibition  Platform  of  1888. 

The  Prohibition  party  in  National  convention 
assembled,  acknowledging  Almighty  God  as 
the  source  of  all  power  in  government,  does 
hereby  declare : 

1.  That  the  manufacture,  importation,  ex- 
portation, transportation,  and  sale  of  Alcoholic 
beverages  shall  be  made  public  crimes  and  pro- 
hibited and  punished  as  such. 

2.  That  such  prohibition  must  be  secured 
through  amendments  of  our  National  and  State 
Constitutions,  enforced  by  adequate  laws  ad- 
equately supported  by  administrative  authority, 
and  to  this  end  the  organization  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  is  imperatively  demanded  in  State 
and  Nation. 

3.  That  any  form  of  license,  taxation,  or  reg- 
ulation of  the  liquor  traffic  is  contrary  to  good 
government ; that  any  party  which  supports 
regulation  by  license  or  tax  enters  into  an  alli- 
ance with  such  traffic  and  becomes  the  actual 
foe  of  the  State’s  welfare,  and  that  we  arraign 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  for  their 
persistent  attitude  in  favor  of  the  licensed  in- 
iquity, whereby  they  oppose  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  prohibition  and  through  open  com- 
plicity with  the  liquor  cause  defeat  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

4.  For  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal 
revenue  system,  whereby  our  National  govern- 
ment is  deriving  support  from  our  greatest 
National  vice. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  were  in  favor  of 
tariff  and  civil  service  reform. 

The  seventh  and  only  one  that  caused 
any  earnest  debate,  was  as  follows  : 


7.  The  right  of  suffrage  rests  on  no  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  race,  color,  sex,  or  nationality, 
and  that  where,  from  any  cause,  it  has  been 
withheld  from  citizens  who  are  of  suitable  age 
and  mentally  and  morally  qualified  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  intelligent  ballot,  it  should  be  re- 
stored by  the  people  through  the  ligislatures  of 
the  several  States  on  such  educational  basis  as 
they  may  deem  wise. 

The  eighth,  to  abolish  polygamy; 
ninth,  against  trusts  and  combinations; 
tenth  for  the  preservation  and  defense 
of  the  Sabbath. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  were  as 
follows : 

11.  That  arbitration  is  the  Christian,  wise 
and  economic  method  of  settling  national  differ- 
ences, and  the  same  should,  by  judicious  legis- 
lation, be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  large  bodies  of  employees  and  their 
employers ; that  the  abolitions  of  the  saloon 
would  remove  the  burdens,  moral,  physical, 
pecuniary  and  social,  which  now  oppress  labor 
and  rob  it  of  its  earnings,  and  would  prove  to 
be  the  wise  and  successful  way  of  providing 
labor  reform,  and  we  invite  labor  and  capital 
to  unite  with  us  for  the  accomplishment  thereof; 
that  monopoly  in  land  is  a wrong  to  the  people, 
and  the  public  land  should  be  reserved  to 
actual  settlers,  and  that  men  and  women  should 
receive  equal  wages  for  equal  work. 

12.  That  our  immigration  laws  should  be  so 
enforced  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  our 
country  of  all  convicts,  inmates  of  other  depend- 
ent institutions  and  of  others  physically  incapa- 
citated for  self  support,  and  that  no  person 
should  have  the  ballot  in  any  State  who  is  not 
a citizen  of  the  United  States.  Recognizing 
and  declaring  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  has  become  the  dominant  issue  in 
National  politics,  we  invite  to  fullparty  fellow- 
ship all  who  on  this  one  dominant  issue  are 
with  us  agreed  in  full  belief  that  this  party  can 
and  will  remove  sectional  difference,  promote 
national  unity,  and  insure  the  best  welfare  of 
our  entire  land. 
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The  debate  on  the  seventh  resolution 
was  keen  and  exciting,  but  in  most 
cases  in  good  feeling.  The  speeches 
were  confined  to  five  minutes  each,  and 
when  the  gavel  fell  a score  or  more 
would  be  on  their  feet  and  “Mr.  Chair- 
man,” “Mr.  Chairman,”  was  shouted 
from  every  part  of  the  house.  To  give 
every  side  of  the  question  a fair  chance, 
and  also  to  let  a large  number  of  prom- 
inent persons  who  had  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  occasion,  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
chairman  very  severely,  and,  no  doubt, 
a number  of  aspiring  orators  went  away 
thinking  they  had  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with.  The  probabilities  are,  however, 
that  no  one  could  have  done  better,  and 
that  no  one  now  would  charge  Mr. 
St.  John  with  any  partiality.  The 
Olin  substitute  for  the  seventh  resolu- 
tion was  as  follows : 

We  believe  that  the  right  of  equal  suffrage 
to  women  is  one  that  should  be  settled  by  the 
several  states,  according  to  the  public  sentiment 
of  these  states,  and  we  promise  as  a party  that 
as  rapidly  as  we  come  into  power  we  will  sub- 
mit this  question  to  a vote  of  the  people  in  the 
several  states,  to  be  settled  by  them  at  the 
ballot  box. 

The  vote  on  the  substitute  was  over- 
whelmingly in  the  negative,  and  that  on 
the  original  equally  as  strong  in  the 
affirmative.  It  was  very  evident  the 
convention  was  in  no  mood  to  go  back- 
ward on  this  subject.  The  balance  of 
the  platform  was  adopted  with  but  very 
little  debate,  and  the  vote  on  the  whole 
platform  was  unaminous.  The  con- 
vention then  took  a recess  till  7.30. 

As  soon  as  the  doors  were  open  after 


supper  there  was  a rush,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  and  no  little  confusion 
that  the  ushers  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  chairs  of  delegates  free  from  the 
intrusion.  Many  who  had  come  hun- 
dreds of  miles  could  not  get  tickets  and 
were  compelled  to  remain  outside. 

After  a little  preliminary  business  the 
real  work  of  the  evening,  the  nomination 
of  candidates,  began.  Judge  Morrow,  of 
New  Jersey,  made  an  eloquent  speech 
in  nominating  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk. 
At  the  close  of  his  speech,  a scene  of 
indescribable  enthusiasm  began ; nearly 
5,000  people  cheering,  shouting  and 
singing;  waving  hats,  handkerchiefs, 
flags  and  everything  moveable;  standing 
on  chairs  and  giving  vent  to  their  joy- 
ous feelings;  no  manufactured  boom  of 
a clique  or  faction,  but  the  spontaneous 
choice  of  all.  A beloved  and  tried 
leader,  called  to  represent  them  in  this 
grandest  crusade,  in  the  holy  cause  of 
lifting  the  human  race  from  the  thral- 
dom of  rum.  Then  came  a motion  to 
nominate  Fisk  by  acclamation,  and  such 
an  acclamation  has  seldom  been  heard. 
The  former  scene- was  repeated,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  a big  banner,  with  the 
portrait  of  Fisk  on  it,  was  run  up  from 
the  back  of  the  stage,  and  swung  for- 
ward over  the  head  of  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  Another  device  was  also 
drawn  up,  the  motto,  “ Hail  to  the 
Chief,  Fisk,”  just  under  the  portrait, 
making,  together  with  the  other  decora- 
ation  of  the  stage,  a very  pretty  picture. 
After  probably  a quarter  of  an  hour  of 
shouting  and  noisy  enthusiasm  order  was 
restored,  and  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of 
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New  Jersey,  was  declared  the  nominee. 
After  order  was  restored,  the  call  of 
states  for  nominations  for  Vice-President 
began.  Sam  Small,  of  Georgia,  on 
the  part  of  Alabama  nominated  George 
W.  Bain,  of  Kentucky,  whose  name 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Bain  mounted  a table  and  declined. 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Kansas,  nominated  Sam 
Small.  This  name  was  also  received 
with  great  favor.  Ohio  and  North 
Carolina  seconded  this  nomination. 
Illinois  nominated  Dr.  John  A.  Brooks, 
of  Missouri,  and  this  nomination  was 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Hoffman  in  a bright 
speech.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  nominated 
E.  L.  Dohoney  of  that  state.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Brooks.  Sam  Small  de- 
clined the  nomination.  The  name  of 
Dohoney  was  withdrawn;  and  on  motion 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  John  A.  Brooks, 
of  Missouri,  was  made  by  acclamation. 
Doctor  Brooks  was  called  to  the  plat- 
form and,  although  evidently  laboring 
under  great  emotion,  made  a speech 
that  charmed  everyone,  and  satisfied 
the  delegates  that  they  had  made  no 
mistake  in  the  step  they  had  taken. 
After  some  little  miscellaneous  business 
the  convention  was  led  in  prayer  by 
Rev.  Sam  Small,  and  after  singing  the 
doxology,  was  declared  adjourned  sine 
die. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1 888. 

Early  in  the  campaign  the  National 
Committee  met,  and  selected  an  execu- 
tive committee,  which  committee  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  Samuel 
Dickie,  of  Michigan,  chairman;  John 


Lloyd  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  secretary, 
and  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  of  Wisconsin, 
treasurer.  The  headquarters  of  the 
committee  was  changed  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  and  the  committee  went 
vigorously  to  work  to  make  a strong 
and  aggressive  campaign.  The  presi- 
dential candidate  being  a member  of  a 
prominent  committee  in  charge  of  re- 
ligious publications  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  was  called  to  London,  Eng- 
land, for  a time  during  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign.  On  his  return  he 
went  into  the  canvass  as  actively  as  his 
health  would  permit.  He  filled  a large 
number  of  engagements,  though  several 
times  he  was  compelled  to  take  rest  and 
in  a few  instances  was  prevented  from 
filling  appointments  on  account  of  ill- 
ness brought  on  by  overwork.  He  is 
a remarkably  pleasant  and  persuasive 
speaker,  and  impresses  everyone  with 
his  earnestness  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  Dr. 
Brooks,  being  a younger  man  and  of 
rugged  constitution,  was  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  stump. 

He  was  aggressive  and  strong  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  principles  of  his  party, 
and  vigorous  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
two  old  parties.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  man  nom- 
inated by  any  national  party  that  it 
could  be  said  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  rebellion,  although  his  rela- 
tions thereto  were  entirely  passive, 
called  down  upon  him  the  most  malig- 
nant criticism  and  abuse  from  the  Re- 
publican press  of  the  North,  and  a per- 
sistent course  of  attributing  to  him 
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sentiments  entirely  foreign  to  those  ut- 
tered by  him,  which  no  doubt  tended  to 
injure  him  and  his  party  in  many  minds. 

This  campaign  was  very  different  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  1884.  In 
that  campaign  there  was  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  declarations  of 
the  two  old  party  platforms  on  the  tariff 
or  other  important  questions.  The 
whole  campaign  was  a series  of  vulgar 
attacks  on  the  character  of  the  opposing 
candidates.  A veritable  storm  of  ob- 
scene literature  flooded  the  country. 
The  average  daily  or  weekly  paper  was 
not  fit  to  be  admitted  into  any  respect- 
able family,  among  clean  minded 
people.  No  proposition  of  national 
reform  was  urged  exclusively  by  either 
party.  The  so-called  “Mugwumps,” 
mostly  in  New  York,  made  the  claim 
of  being  ardent  supporters  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  and  affected  to  believe  that 
the  Democratic  party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Cleveland,  promised  abetter 
field  for  their  success,  but  we  think 
there  is  a very  general  belief  that  this 
movement  could  never  have  attained 
such  strength  it  showed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  old  antagonism  existing 
between  the  Blaine  and  Conkling  fac- 
tions in  the  party;  and  this  belief  is, 
we  think,  demonstrated  to  be  well 
grounded,  when  we  see  that  that  ele- 
ment has  disappeared,  and  largely,  no 
doubt,  gone  back  to  the  Republican 
party  in  1888. 

In  such  a state  of  things  it  was  natural 
for  a large  number  of  level  headed  and 
pure  minded  people  to  leave  the  old 
party  to  which  they  belonged,  as  a pro- 


test against  the  character  of  such  a 
canvass  as  that  of  1884.  That  of  1888 
was  exactly  the  opposite.  We  think 
there  has  been  no  national  contest  in 
years  where  the  past  record  of  the  two 
old  parties  has  cut  so  small  a figure  as 
in  this.  On  the  opening  of  congress,  in 
December  of  1887,  President  Cleveland 
sent  a message  to  congress  that  was  in 
two  respects  a very  remarkable  docu- 
ment. Leaving  out  the  question  of  its 
ability,  which  will  perhaps  only  be 
denied  by  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  an  able  document  could  be  written 
by  a tariff  reformer,  it  was  remarkable 
in  the  fact  that  it  ignored  every  other 
subject,  and  seemingly  with  perfect 
premeditation  threw  the  whole  force  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  party  of 
which  it  was  necessarily  the  head,  into 
the  position  of  favoring  a reduction  of 
protective  tariff  taxation.  The  message 
was  also  remarkable  in  its  boldness, 
which  we  think  events  have  shown  was 
to  the  extent  of  rashness.  One  year  is 
too  short  a time  in  which  to  either 
educate  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  a new  principle  or  to  turn  them  from 
an  old  and  established  principle,  even 
though  that  principle  was  wrong.  If 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  taken  counsel  of 
some  of  the  old  line  prohibitionists,  he 
would  probably  not  have  undertaken  to 
upturn  an  idea  so  strongly  rooted  as 
that  of  high  protective  taxation,  in  the 
short  space  of  eleven  months. 

The  campaign  proceeded  in  about  the 
usual  round  of  meetings  and  the  same 
flow  of  eloquence,  but  all  on  the  part 
of  the  two  old  parties  on  the  pros  and 
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cons  of  tariff  taxation.  Little  or  no  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  personnel  of  the 
-candidates.  Every  possible  argument, 
every  assertion,  and  all  the  terrors  of 
impending  ruin  and  bankruptcy  were 
paraded  before  the  people,  and  in  the 
pivotal  states  of  New  York  and  Indiana 
more  money  and  every  other  deceptive 
and  corrupting  influence  was  used  than 
ever  before  known.  Early  in  the  can- 
vass high  hopes  of  great  gains  were  en- 
tertained by  the  Prohibitionists,  but  as 
the  end  drew  near  many  of  those  best 
informed  began  to  prepare  themselves 
for  a result  less  flattering  than  they  had 
hoped  for.  The  party  organization  had 
been  pushed  in  many  states  not  before 
thoroughly  canvassed,  and  the  result 
showed  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  the 
vote  would  have  been  less  than  it  actu- 
ally was. 

As  we  now  can  look  back  upon  the 
field  we  can  see  that  the  Prohibitionists 
did  not  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  facts 
.already  set  forth  of  a campaign  dis- 
tinctly for  a principle  that,  it  was  be- 
lieved, touched  every  pocket,  and  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  comparatively 
large  votes  of  the  last  two  years  had 
h>een  secured  to  our  party  on  account  of 
local  nominations  which  were  not  ac- 
ceptable to  members  of  the  old  parties. 
The  result,  however,  was  a substantial 
gain  of  votes  to  the  party  in  nearly 
every  state  and  territory  in  the  country. 

We  have  indisputable  evidence  that 
in  many  states — probably  in  all — there 
was  more  or  less  suppression  and  count- 
ing out  of  our  vote,  but  as  that  is  to  be 
expected  and  has  been  practised  in 


every  election  for  years,  this  is  probably 
a fair  statement  of  the  strength  of  the 
party. 

THE  VOTE  BY  STATES. 


S.  JOHN 
1884. 

FISK. 

1888. 

GAIN. 

LOSS. 

Alabama 

613 

583 

30 

Arkansas 

614 

614 

California 

2,960 

5,761 

2,801 

Colorado 

761 

2,191 

1,430 

Connecticut..  . 

2,305 

4,234 

1,929 

Delaware 

64 

400 

336 

Florida 

72 

403 

331 

Georgia 

168 

1,802 

1,634 

Illinois 

12,074 

21,695 

9,621 

Indiana 

3,028 

9,88l 

6,853 

Iowa 

1,472 

3,550 

2,078 

Kansas 

4,495 

6,779 

2,284 

Kentucky 

3U39 

5,225 

2,086 

Louisiana 

328 

160 

’l68 

Maine 

2,160 

2,691 

531 

Maryland 

2,827 

4,766 

L939 

Massachusetts. . 

9,923 

8,701 

1,222 

Michigan 

18,403 

20,942 

2,539 

Minnesota..  .. 

4,684 

* 14,000 

9,3l6 

Mississippi 

218 

218 

Missouri 

2U53 

4,540 

2,387 

Nebraska 

2,899 

9,425 

6,526 

Nevada 

42 

45 

New  Hampshire 

L570 

1,585 

15 

New  Jersey.  . . 

6,153 

7,904 

L751 

New  York 

24,999 

30,231 

5,232 

North  Carolina. 

454 

2,787 

2,333 

Ohio 

11,069 

24,356 

13,287 

Oregon 

492 

1,677 

1,185 

Pennsylvania  . . 

15,283 

20,947 

5,664 

Rhode  Island . . 

928 

1,281 

353 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee  .... 

M31 

5,969 

4,838 

Texas 

3,534 

4,749 

1 ,2 1 5 

Vermont 

L752 

1,460 

292 

Virginia 

138 

1,678 

i,54o 

West  Virginia  . 

939 

1,109 

170 

Wisconsin 

7,656 

H,277 

6,621 

Totals 

150,626 

248,616 

99,702 

! ,7 1 2 

* Unofficial. 


Territorial  votes  for  Congress:  Dakota,  S.  H. 
Cranmer,  1,200  (estimated);  Washington,  Roger 
S.  Greene,  1,137  (official);  New  Mexico,  J.  C. 
Tiffany  (estimated),  100;  total,  2437. 

Grand  total  in  the  nation,  251,053. 

The  national  committee,  with  Mr. 
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Dickie  at  its  head,  and  the  committees 
and  people  of  every  state,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  pushing  on  to  prepare  for  the 
contests  of  1889.  Our  party  is  grow- 
ing, and  the  agitation  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition by  the  effort  to  enact  constitu- 
tional amendments  in  various  states 
gives  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the 
principle  and  of  the  indominatable  cour- 
age and  pluck  of  its  advocates. 

The  state  executive  committee  of 
Ohio  has  called  the  state  convention 
to  be  held  on  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  first  state  convention  held  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  1869,  and  it  is  in- 
tended on  that  occasion  to  get  together 
the  veterans  of  the  party  from  all  over 
the  country  and  hold  a memorial  meet- 
ing. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  most  note- 
worthy steps  in  the  birth  and  growth  for 
twenty  years  of  a political  party  which 
we  claim  has,  without  being  successful 
in  the  election  of  a single  state  or  na- 
tional officer,  exerted  a marked  influ- 
ence on  the  position  of  the  two  old 
parties  on  this  subject;  has  educated  the 
people  to  take  a different  view  of  the 
rum  traffic  than  existed  before  ; has 
agitated  this  subject  until  powerful  fac- 
tions have  grown  up  in  the  old  parties 
in  favor  of  compelling  them  to  adopt 
substantially  our  principles;  and  has,  in 
spite  of  the  most  strenuous  and  bitter 
opposition,  continued  to  increase  its 
vote  from  year  to  year  until  it  can  now 
claim  to  have  a sure  foothold  as  a poli- 
tical factor.  No  man  has  ever  been 
able  to  foretell  with  any  great  degree  of 
accuracy  the  outcome  of  past  or  present 


effort  in  the  future.  But  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  this  mighty  agita- 
tion for  good  will  not  be  lost.  The 
party  that  has  made  the  greatest  effort 
to  stop  the  growth  of  this  party  is  now 
again  in  office,  put  there  by  the  direct, 
open,  unblushingly  accepted  aid  of  the* 
liquor  power;  but  it  has  never  been 
written  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
wrong  forever  triumphed  over  rightr 
and  it  will  not  be  so  written  now. 

To  the  slave  in  chains,  who  was  in- 
telligent enough  to  see  the  political  sur- 
face indications,  there  was  never  a 
darker  hour  than  that  when  the  Democ- 
racy took  power  in  1857,  yet  the  coun- 
try stood  upon  the  brink  of  a political 
volcano  that  shook  it  to  its  foundation, 
and  in  a sea  of  blood  washed  out  the 
sin  and  shame  of  slavery. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Prohibition 
party  to  wipe  out  the  sin  and  shame  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  these  United  States, 
and  to  establish  forever  in  her  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  constitution  of  all  the 
states,  the  principle  that  “ Government 
is  established  among  men  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
people,”  and  to  forever  eliminate  from 
Government  the  practice  of  drawing 
revenue  from  any  kind  of  vice  or  im- 
morality. 

Whether  these  two  objects  will  be 
accomplished  without  bloodshed  no 
man  can  tell,  but  accomplished  they 
will  be,  and  the  American  people  have  so 
taken  hold  of  this  task  that  it  is  inevi- 
table that  it  shall  be  the  next  great  moral 
and  governmental  question  to  be  settled. 

Geo.  L.  Case. 

[Concluded.] 


WILLIAM  PENNEBAKER  BOONE. 
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The  name  of  Boone  is  one  that  must 
forever  be  associated  with  that  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  honor  that  attaches 
thereto  does  not  lie  altogether  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  famous  hunter  and 
explorer  of  that  name.  Colonel  William 
P.  Boone,  whose  useful  and  fruitful  life 
was  ended  in  1875,  was  for  many  years 
an  honored  resident  of  the  State  where 
the  chief  labors  of  his  life  were  per- 
formed. He  was  born  on  October  12, 
1813,  in  Boone  Township,  Harrison  Co., 
Indiana,  where  his  father,  Col.  Samuel 
Boone,  a descendant  of  the  Maryland 
branch  of  the  pioneer  family,  had  settled 
several  years  before. 

The  youth  made  the  most  of  the 
naturally  meagre  school  opportunities 
of  a new  country,  and  all  through  his 
school  life  proved  himself  an  excellent 
and  eager  student.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  was  recognized  as  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  the  school  in  his  home 
district,  where  he  taught  for  one  or  two 
terms;  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
Corydon  to  begin  the  study  of  law 
under  Judge  William  A.  Porter,  then 
the  leading  lawyer  of  that  part  of  the 
State.  While  engaged  in  his  profes- 
sional studies  he  also  held  the  office  of 
county  clerk,  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  he  performed  his  work  is  often 


referred  to  even  yet,  by  the  pioneer 
citizens  of  the  place.  On  the  day  he 
received  his  license  to  practice  law,  his 
preceptor  complimented  him  by  offering 
him  a full  partnership  in  his  large  prac- 
tice, which  was  accepted,  and  he  entered 
his  profession  as  a junior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Porter  & Boone.  The  date  of 
his  entry  upon  practice  was  October  16  r 
1836. 

The  unusual  ability  of  the  young 
barrister  in  one  of  his  early  cases  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Hon.  P.  Thomas- 
son,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  per- 
suaded the  young  barrister  to  remove 
to  that  city,  and  become  a partner  of 
Mr.  Thomasson,  the  name  of  the  firm 
being  Thomasson  & Boone.  This 
arrangement  was  carried  into  effect  in 
November,  1836,  the  firm  enjoying  an 
excellent  practice  until  Mr.  Thomasson 
was  returned  to  Congress,  when  the 
firm  of  Boone  & Clark  continued  the 
business.  Subsequently  Colonel  Boone 
and  Colonel  Charles  D.  Pennebaker 
formed  the  partnership  of  Boone  & 
Pennebaker,  enjoying  a valuable  prac- 
tice until  1861,  when  both  members 
were  elected  as  Union  candidates  to 
the  State  legislature,  where  both  made 
themselves  effectively  felt  in  the  Union’s 
cause.  Previous  to  his  election  to  this 
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office,  Colonel  Boone  was  a member  of 
the  Union  Democratic  State  Central 
committee,  and  also  a member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  Louisville,  besides 
president  of  a large  Union  club,  and  he 
was  the  cause  of  the  organization  of  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  Union  mili- 
tary force  of  the  State,  the  Louisville 
Home  Guards.  An  ordinance  was 
prepared,  and  in  June,  1861,  carried, 
against  strenous  opposition,  through  the 
Louisville  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
Councilmen,  by  Colonel  Boone  and 
others,  authorizing  the  Mayor  to  call 
into  service  a brigade  of  volunteer  police, 
or  home  guards,  composed  only  of  loyal 
men,  and  uniformed,  officered  and  or- 
ganized as  regular  militia.  All  over 
the  city  secret  organizations  called 
Union  clubs,  composed  of  none  but 
patriotic  men,  had  been  drilled  in  pri- 
vate, and  were  ready  to  step,  as  com- 
panies and  regiments,  into  the  military 
organization  above  mentioned.  Colonel 
Boone,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  needed  arms  from  the 
Government,  was  elected  the  first  colo- 
nel of  the  regiment.  When  the  brigade, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  one 
•of  its  members,  turned  out  on  public 
parade — nearly  two  thousand,  strong, 
handsomely  uniformed,  well  armed, 
well  drilled,  and  composed  of  sturdy 
and  determined  men — and  marched 
through  the  streets,  there  was  general  sur- 
prise at  its  strength  and  efficiency,  while 
the  Union  feeling  and  Union  cause  were 
greatly  strengthened  and  encouraged 
thereby.  This  organization  not  only 
-aided  thus  by  its  moral  effect,  but  gave 


an  actual  service  in  holding  back  the 
Confederate  advance  until  the  Federal 
forces  could  be  brought  to  the  defense 
of  the  city;  in  addition,  serving  as  an 
admirable  school  for  the  training  of 
men  and  officers  for  the  Union  service. 
Colonel  Boone  as  a leading  spirit  in  the 
inception,  organization  and  command 
of  this  useful  military  body,  gave  his 
country  a service  that  would  have  been 
conspicuous  had  his  labors  there  alto- 
gether ceased. 

But  that  labor  was  by  no  means  all. 
Turning  from  these  efficient  works,  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Legislature,  and 
began  to  recruit  for  the  Union  army, 
and  such  were  his  energy  and  influence 
that  within  six  weeks  he  had  his  regi- 
ment, the  Twenty-eighth  Kentucky,  in 
a camp  of  instruction,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1 86 1,  it  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  afterwards  to  win 
honor  and  glory  under  the  name  of 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Colonel 
Boone  was  in  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment as  its  colonel,  and  its  record  was 
one  of  the  best  and  bravest  made  by 
any  one  regiment  during  the  war.  From 
the  time  above  named  until  disabled 
from  service  in  June,  1864,  he  rendered 
services  which  were  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished and  applauded  by  his  supe- 
riors. He  was  especially  appreciated 
by  General  George  H.  Thomas,  who 
entrusted  him  with  important  commands, 
notably  that  of  all  the  mounted  troops 
covering  the  front  of  his  army,  with 
headquarters  at  Rossville,  Georgia,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1863-64,  and  with  a 
number  of  expeditions  and  scouts  against 
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the  enemy  near  Tunnel  Hill,  or  on  his 
flanks  or  rear.  On  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions, when  the  snow  was  deep  and 
cold  severe,  Colonel  Boone,  with  only 
two  regiments,  passed  around  General 
Johnston’s  army,  penetrated  as  deep  into 
the  enemy’s  lines  as  Rome,  Georgia, 
made  a night  attack  on  a division  near 
Dirktown,  routed  it,  burned  the  camp, 
captured  a number  of  prisoners  and 
horses,  procured  valuable  information 
desired  by  Thomas,  and  by  day  and 
night  forced  marches  over  the  moun- 
tainous country,  successfully  returned 
to  camp,  although  vastly  superior  num- 
bers of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  were  on  his 
track  with  the  hope  of  cutting  him  off. 
On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  was 
publicly  complimented  by  General 
Thomas,  in  command. 

When  the  first  three  years’  term  of 
the  regiment  expired,  Colonel  Boone 
re-enlisted  it  for  another  three  years, 
but  became  personally  so  disabled  a few 
months  afterwards  that  the  surgeons 
forbade  him,  on  penalty  of  death,  to 
continue  longer  in  the  service.  He  was 
offered  command  of  an  important  post 
where  the  service  would  prove  less  one- 
rous, but  he  decided  that  as  he  could  no 
longer  render  service  at  the  front  he 
would  give  place  to  those  who  could, 
and  he  therefore  resigned  in  June,  1864, 
and  returned  to  his  home  and  business 
in  Louisville. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Colonel  Boone  at  the  bar,  before 
being  called  to  this  wider  and  more  ex- 
citing field  of  public  duty.  His  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  was  of  the  highest  from 


the  day  that  he  became  a member  there- 
of, until  his  death.  The  esteem  and 
admiration  in  which  he  was  held  are 
best  shown  by  the  language  used  by  the 
members  of  that  bar,  when  his  life  of 
labor  was  at  an  end:  “ His  professional 
life  was  characterized  by  the  strictest 
fidelity  to  his  clients  and  the  highest 
sense  of  honor  towards  his  professional 
brethren.  He  was  incapable  of  subter- 
fuge, and  in  his  life  at  the  bar  he  never 
failed  to  illustrate  his  innate  love  of 
truth  and  justice.  He  was  frank,  manly 
and  chivalrous  in  his  bearing,  and  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  brethren  at  the  bar  can  never 
forget  his  genial  temper,  his  uniform 
politeness  and  his  punctilious  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others.  He  was  gentle  in 
his  manners,  truthful  in  his  utterances, 
magnanimous  in  every  impulse,  and 
heroic  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  As  a 
citizen  in  the  performance  of  the  many 
official  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  a 
confiding  public,  he  was  always  faithful 
to  his  trust,  and  was  controlled  only  by 
the  highest  considerations  of  the  public 
good.”  And  this  estimate  of  Colonel 
Boone’s  character  will  be  endorsed  by 
all  who  viewed  his  labors  from  near 
range,  or  knew  anything  of  his  private 
or  public  life. 

Colonel  Boone  was  never  an  office- 
seeker,  and  he  resisted  temptation  to 
give  himself  up  to  political  life;  but  he 
was  popular,  an  ardent  Democrat,  a 
strong  speaker,  and  the  people  gener- 
ally kept  him  in  some  official  position, 
and  every  capacity,  whether  at  the  head 
of  political  organizations,  or  councilman, 
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alderman,  legislator,  soldier,  corpora- 
tion counsel,  or  member  of  the  conven- 
tions of  1851  and  1870  to  frame  new 
charters  for  the  city,  his  record,  as  in 
every  relation  of  life,  public  or  private, 
was  conspicuously  clean,  useful  and 
honorable,  and  was  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  to  his  clients,  to  his  friends,  to 
his  family  and  to  his  own  exacting  con- 
science. He  was  public-spirited,  and 
for  several  years  before  his  death  gave 
much  attention  to  plans  for  the  up- 
building and  development  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Louisville.  He  originated 
an  enterprise  for  investing  ten  million 
dollars  additional  capital  into  that  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  city,  through  the  medium 
of  a board  of  manufacturers,  and  he 
nearly  perfected  his  plans,  and  an  or- 
ganization to  develop  the  immense  water- 
power of  the  Ohio  falls  at  Louisville. 
Only  his  untimely  death  prevented  the 
carrying  of  his  plan  into  execution. 

Colonel  Boone  was  married  to  Miss 
Eliza  Rowan  Harney,  of  Louisville,  the 
only  child  of  Dr.  John  Milton  Harney, 
a gentleman  not  only  eminent  in  his 
profession,  but  in  literature  as  well,  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  distinguished 
lawyer  and  statesman,  Judge  John 
Rowan.  Three  children  were  born  of 
this  union,  who,  with  the  wife,  survived 
the  father  and  husband. 

The  broken  health  of  Colonel  Boone 
slowly  mended  after  his  retirement  from 
military  service,  and  he  was  once  more 
enjoying  his  wonted  strength  and  look- 
ing forward  to  many  years  of  usefulness 
when,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1875, 


he  was  caught  in  a very  severe  rain- 
storm. Typhoid  pneumonia  ensued, 
and  although  the  best  medical  skill  was 
invoked  he  rapidly  grew  worse,  and  on 
January  24,  after  great  suffering,  borne 
with  characteristic  fortitude  and  Chris- 
tian resignation,  he  sank  into  the  eternal 
rest.  He  was  buried  from  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  church  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
and  his  remains  were  followed  to  Cave 
Hill  cemetery  by  the  Masonic  societies, 
the  members  of  the  bar,  and  a large 
procession  of  mourning  citizens.  The 
people  felt  that  a good  man,  and  one 
of  their  truest  and  most  patriotic  friends, 
had  passed  from  their  midst,  and  that 
the  name  and  memory  he  had  left  be- 
hind were  such  as  the  mourning  family 
and  the  city  of  his  home  could  profitably 
cherish  and  remember. 


JOHN  ROWAN  BOONE. 

So  far  as  the  mantle  of  an  honored 
father,  in  the  advantages  of  a fair  start 
in  life  and  the  bequest  of  fine  natural 
abilities,  can  fall  upon  a son,  John 
Rowan  Boone,  also  of  the  Louisville 
bar,  was  enriched  by  a father’s  gift ; 
but  in  all  the  essentials  of  success  he 
was  the  master  of  his  own  career,  and 
by  his  own  hand  won  the  success 
he  achieved.  The  son  of  William 
P.  Boone,  whose  life-work  finds 
brief  record  in  the  above,  he  was  born 
in  Louisville,  where  his  early  years  were 
spent  and  his  education  obtained.  As 
a boy  he  was  a favorite  and  leader 
among  his  play-fellows  and  schoolmates. 
In  1861,  when  but  seventeen  years  of 
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-age,  he  was  an  attendant  of  the  Indiana 
university,  at  Bloomington;  but  casting 
aside  the  natural  ambition  for  a comple- 
tion of  his  collegiate  course,  he  gave 
such  aid  as  lay  in  his  power  to  the 
• cause  of  the  Union,  and  upon  the  for- 
mation of  “The  Boone  Guards,” 
named  in  honor  of  his  father,  he 
became  a member  and  a lieutenant 
thereof.  In  September,  1861,  the  or- 
ganization saw  its  first  active  service. 
In  the  course  of  a few  days,  Lieutenant 
Boone  was  made  an  ordinance  officer 
by  order  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
but  resigned  that  position  to  become 
adjutant  of  a battalion  at  Bardstown 
Junction.  In  the  early  days  of  October 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  ad- 
jutant of  the  Twenty-eighth  Kentucky 
infantry,  the  regiment  raised  by  his 
father  for  the  service  of  three  years. 
His  efficiency  and  great  executive  force 
in  this  position  were  shown  by  his  early 
promotion  to  the  office  of  post-adjutant 
.and  later  to  that  of  assistant  adjutant- 
general.  For  meritorious  service,  and 
■especially  for  gallantry  at  Lookout 
mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  he 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Kentucky, 
which  position  he  assumed  on  December 
23,  1863.  The  detailing  of  the  colonel 
•of  the  regiment  to  enlarged  duties  placed 
the  command  of  the  regiment  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Boone,  then 
little  more  then  twenty  years  of  age; 
and  from  than  time  until  he  was  finally 
mustered  out  of  service  in  January, 
1866,  he  was  never  in  charge  of  a lesser 


force  of  men  and  was  on  several  occa- 
sions charged  with  the  conduct  of  im- 
portant responsibilities. 

The  winter  of  1863-4  entailed  upon 
the  regiment  great  hardships,  bravely 
borne,  in  front  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland;  but  there  was  no  hesitation 
as  to  the  line  of  duty,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  last  named  the  regiment 
was  numbered  among  those  that  prompt- 
ly enlisted  for  three  years  more.  A 
foulough  of  thirty  days — that  granted 
to  all  troops  who  became  veterans — 
followed;  and  this  absence  was  the  only 
one  Col.  Boone  ever  had  from  his  com- 
mand, except  when  in  the  hospital  or 
detached  for  some  special  military  duty. 
On  May  1 the  young  Lieutenant-Colonel 
again  led  his  command  to  the  front. 
Upon  reaching  Chattanooga,  it  was  dis. 
covered  that  horses  for  a remount  could 
not  be  secured  without  delay,  and  as 
both  leader  and  men  were  anxious  to 
take  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  then  in  progress,  it 
was  decided  to  waive  for  the  time  the 
right  to  continue  as  mounted  infantry, 
but  to  get  into  the  midst  of  events  at 
any  cost.  The  regiment  was  set  upon 
a perilous  duty,  that  of  protecting  sup- 
plies en  route  through  a hostile  country 
to  the  army  at  the  front,  and  so  ably 
performed  it,  though  not  without  hard 
fighting  at  times,  as  to  win  the  enconi- 
ums  of  all  cognizant  of  the  labors  it  had 
performed. 

In  May  the  regiment  was  assigned  to 
Gen.  Wagner’s  brigade  of  the  Fourth 
Army  corps.  It  here  saw  service  that 
won  for  it  new  renown  and  called  forth 
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special  public  praise  from  the  general 
in  command.  As  has  been  briefly  said 
by  another: 

“This  high  standard  the  regiment  ever 
maintained,  and  as  there  were  but  one 
or  two  other  infantry  regiments  in  the 
army  having  the  Spencer  seven-shooters, 
the  regiment  became  justly  celebrated 
for  the  heavy  work  it  did  during  the 
balance  of  the  war.  It  got  to  be  knewn 
by  the  enemy,  and  often  on  the  skirmish 
line  it  was  greeted  on  the  opposite  side 
with,  ‘We  know  you,  you  are  that  regi- 
ment of  Kentuckians  that  load  on  Sun- 
day, and  shoot  all  the  week.’ 

“At  Kenesaw  mountain, Georgia,  June 
27,  1864,  Colonel  Boone,  as  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  battle,  led  his  regiment 
in  three  desperate  charges  against  the 
impenetrable  works  of  the  enemy,  after 
having  been  severely  wounded  in  the 
first  charge.  No  persuasion  could  in- 
duce him  to  leate  the  field,  even  to 
have  his  wound  dressed,  until  the  battle 
was  over.  He  was  then  carried  on  a 
stretcher  to  the  hospital.” 

As  a reward  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
displayed  all  through  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, and  especially  at  Pine  mountain 
and  Kenesaw,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boone 
was,  on  July  5,  1864,  promoted  to  the 
office  of  full  colonel.  While  yet  by  no 
means  recovered  from  his  wounds,  word 
come  of  Hood’s  invasion  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  young  officer  laid  aside  his 
crutches  and  resumed  command  of  his 
regiment.  He  held  the  post  of  honor 
at  Spring  Hill,  driving  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  before  him,  capturing  the 
town  and  holding  it  in  the  face  of  all 


Hood’s  army,  until  the  Federal  forces 
had  safely  retreated.  In  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  and  again  at  Nashville,  the 
regiment  and  its  gallant  young  leader 
performed  brave  work,  Colonel  Boone 
receiving  a painful  flesh  wound,  which 
did  not  prevent  his  remaining  in  the 
fight,  but  also  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment during  the  slow  days  of  healing. 
For  these  and  other  like  services,  he 
was  brevetted  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services.” 

Colonel  Boone  was  mustered  out  of 
service  in  January,  1 866,  completing 
thus  a military  career  that,  in  light  of 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  in  his  rapid 
advancement,  in  the  service  he  was  able 
to  give  in  critical  seasons,  and  in  his 
courage  and  cool  judgment  in  positions 
that  required  all  the  experience  of  ma- 
ture manhood,  was  seldom  equaled,  even 
in  those  times  that  tried  the  souls  of 
men,  and  that  proved  his  possession  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  military  genius 
that,  had  the  war  been  long  continued, 
would  certainly  have  carried  him  into 
high  and  important  leadership.  These 
qualities  were  so  well  recognized  by 
those  above  him  in  authority,  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  offered  him  the  position 
of  Captain  in  the  Seventh  cavalry 
of  the  regular  army,  or  that  of  major  in 
the  infantry;  and  the  offer  would  have 
been  gladly  accepted,  had  not  his  pa- 
rents so  earnestly  opposed  his  taking 
up  the  profession  of  arms  as  a life-work. 
The  friendship  of  the  President  was 
again  shown  when  he  nominated  Colonel 
Boone  to  the  office  of  United  States 
marshall  of  Kentucky;  but  the  hostility 
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between  President  Johnson  and  the 
Republican  senate  was  at  its  bitterest, 
and  the  nomination  was  not  confirmed. 

Had  Colonel  Boone  entered  the  army 
or  given  his  time  to  politics,  the  bar  of 
Louisville  would  have  lost  one  of  its 
ablest  members.  In  1869  the  young 
man  completed  his  legal  course,  and 
began  practice  as  the  junior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Boone  & Boone,  Colonel 
W.  P.  Boone  being  the  senior.  In 
1875  the  death  of  the  father  left  the 
son  in  the  sole  responsibity  of  the  large 
and  lucrative  practice  the  firm  had  built 
up,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
active  members  of  the  Louisville  bar. 
The  same  qualities  of  natural  ability, 
manliness,  courage  and  high  honor  that 
made  him  the  ideal  soldier  and  leader 
of  men,  were  his  potent  aids  in  this 
quiet  arena  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him 
to  win  in  the  one  field  as  he  did  in  the 
other. 

The  news  of  Col.  John  Rowan  Boone’s 
death, — which  occurred  on  November 
26,  1883, — was  received  with  deep  sor- 
row; by  the  community  at  large,  and 
with  a deeper  grief  by  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  with  and  under  him,  and  by 
the  bar  of  which  he  had  been  so  promi- 
nent a member,  and  so  bright  an  orna_ 
ment.  A just  estimate  of  his  life  and 
character,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  pub- 
lic loss,  was  voiced  through  a memoiral 
meeting  of  the  Louisville  bar,  held  on 
December  1,  when  many  able  and  elo- 


quent tributes  to  his  worth  were  paid 
by  those  most  competent  to  judge  of 
his  character,  and  best  acquainted  with 
his  deeds.  In  an  extended  memorial 
then  adopted,  these  words  as  to  Col. 
Boone’s  ability  and  character  as  a law- 
yer occur  : 

“ The  laws  of  taxation  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  application  to  different 
kinds  of  property,  also  tax  litigation, 
including  claims  for  city  improvements, 
received  his  careful  study.  His  famil- 
iarity with  our  municipal  affairs  of  every 
description,  the  charters  and  ordinances 
of  the  city,  its  history  and  titles  to  real 
estate  within  its  limits  was  not  excelled, 
and  scarcely  equalled,  by  any  lawyer  of 
the  bar.  These  were  objects  to  which 
he  especially  applied  himself.  He  pro- 
vided himself  with  the  authorities  per- 
taining to  them,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  them. 
Members  of  the  bar  who  have  had  the 
greatest  experience  in  these  important 
branches  of  the  law,  freely  acknowledged 
their  indebtedness  lo  him.  His  exten- 
sive and  accurate  information,  and  his 
keen,  instinctive  observation,  enabled 
him  to  counsel  others  wisely,  as  well  as 
to  conduct  his  own  practice  success- 
fully.” 

Col. Boone  was  married  in  June,  1870, 
to  Miss  Carrie  Bell  Morris,  daughter  of 
Hon.  George  W.  Morris,  of  Louisville. 
The  wife  and  eight  children  survived 
him. 
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Mount  Evans,  in  Colorado,  was  chosen 
by  Professor  Hayden  as  the  primary 
point  for  triangulation,  to  determine  the 
exact  location  and  altitude  of  the  various 
summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  within 
that  state,  thirty-five  of  which  are  over 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  mountain,  thus  rend- 
ered historical,  was  given  this  name  by 
the  citizens  of  Greeley,  and  excursion- 
ists in  1870,  at  a meeting  held  to  cele- 
brate the  completion  of  the  Denver 
Pacific  railroad,  thus  complimenting 
Gov.  John  Evans  as  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  that  road  and  its  first  president. 

From  its  summit  may  be  seen  that,  the 
first  railroad  built  in  this  state;  also 
the  Denver,  South  Park  & Pacific,  of 
which  the  Governor  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  is  now  the  president ; and 
still  another,  the  Denver,  Texas  & 
Gulf  railroad,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  originators  and  builders.  While 
indulging  these  mountain  meditations 
the  imagination  follows  the  track  of  the 
Denver  Pacific,  and  its  connections, 
eastward  over  the  westward  course  of 
empire  to  the  old  farm  homestead  of 
the  Evans  family,  now  upon  the  Little 
Miami  railroad,  near  Waynesville,  War- 
ren county,  Ohio,  where,  of  Quaker 
parentage,  John  Evans  was  born,  March 
9,  1814. 

Between  that  hearthstone  and  the 


crest  of  this  mountain  lies  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  man.  Four  states 
have  been  the  different  stages  upon 
which  he  has  acted  so  well  and  con- 
spicuously his  part — Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Colorado. 

A word  may  be  said  as  to  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  surname  Evans.  It 
is  as  old  almost  as  the  history  of  Wales 
is  antiquated;  means  “a  young  war- 
rior,” and  was  applied,  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  a young  Welshman  who  lived 
and  died  in  armor,  fighting  for  a land 
that  has  never  been  conquered. 

If  one  may  be  a warrior  otherwheres 
than  upon  fields  drenched  with  human 
blood — in  civic  arenas  and  tournaments 
whose  unarmed  knights  are  listed  in 
causes  involving  the  general  elevation 
of  the  human  race,  then  we  have  in 
Governor  Evans,  whose  achievements 
in  this  regard  are  not  yet  complete,  a 
modern  instance  in  the  history  of  that 
family  which  also  illustrates  the  mean- 
ing of  his  ancestral  name — a warrior. 

In  this  connection  the  fact  is  recalled 
that  as  the  War  Governor  of  Colorado, 
taking  the  office  in  1862  by  appoint- 
ment of  his  personal  friend,  President 
Lincoln,  after  Governor  William  Gilpin 
had  organized  the  first  regiment — he 
set  squadrons  in  the  field  which  fought 
both  Indians  and  rebels  during  his  ad- 
ministrations. 
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Governor  Evans  began  his  career 
with  a liberal  education  and  as  a phy- 
sician, graduating  from  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Cincinnati  College 
in  1838.  While  practicing  in  Indiana, 
Dr.  Evans  delivered  addresses  before 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  upon  the 
necessity  of  establishing  insane  asylums. 
The  measure  passed,  and  Dr.  Evans 
superintended  the  construction  of  the 
buildings.  For  awhile  he  was  professor 
in  Rush  Medical  College,  of  Chicago, 
and  for  several  years  was  editor  of  the 
Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  He  was  one  of  the  projetors 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  & Chicago  Railroad, 
and  was  its  managing  director  for  sev- 
eral years.  As  a prominent  and  influ- 
ential resident  of  Chicago,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  in  1852-53, 
and  introduced  the  ordinances  for  the 
appointment  of  the  first  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  and  the  erection  of 
the  first  high  school  building.  Evans- 
ton, Illinois,  derived  its  name  from  him, 
the  trustees  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, thus  honoring  its  most  munifi- 
cent friend.  He  endowed  two  chairs — 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Latin,  with  $50,000  each ; and  has 
been  president  of  its  board  of  trustees 
since  its  organization,  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  This  re-election  has  annually  oc- 
curred, notwithstanding  that  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  Governor  Evans  has 
resided  in  Colorado.  He  was  not  only 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  establishing 
this  seat  of  learning,  but  managed  the 
investment  in  the  fortunate  purchase  of 
real  estate  in  Chicago  and  its  improve  - 
5 


ment,  so  that  the  annuities  are  steadily 
increasing — instanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Grand  Pacific  hotel  stands  upon 
ground  belonging  to  the  University. 

When  the  cholera  scourged  our  land 
in  1849,  Dr.  Evans  published  a mono- 
gram upon  its  nature  and  the  causes  of 
its  spread.  He  subsequently  memorial- 
ized Congress  for  the  establishment  of 
a national  quarantine. 

His  next  move  was  in  the  line  of 
political  reform.  He  was  a delegate  to 
and  one  of  the  principal  speakers  in  the 
first  Republican  Convention  held  in  the 
United  States,  at  Aurora,  111.,  which 
gave  origin  to  the  name  of  the  Republi- 
can party;  was  a member  of  the  State 
Convention  of  Illinois  which  first  nom- 
inated Abraham  Lincoln  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  Personal  friend- 
ship induced  President  Lincoln  to 
tender  Doctor  Evans  the  governorship 
of  Washington  Territory,  which  he  de- 
clined. The  President  subsequently 
appointed  him  Governor  of . the  Terri- 
tory of  Colorado.  His  able  and  mem- 
orable administration  is  now  a matter  of 
history.  The  effort  to  smirch  his  repu- 
tation in  the  last  hours  of  the  last  year 
of  his  service  for  a moment  succeeded  ; 
and  then  came  with  celerity  the  verdict 
of  absolute  innocence.  Time  and  truth 
are  allies.  They  are  the  supporters  of 
honor’s  shield,  and  the  escutcheon 
which  the  Governor  bore  is  now  sus- 
pended upon  the  walls  of  history,  with 
not  a fleck  upon  its  argent  field. 

When,  in  1865,  the  first  state  organ- 
ization was  effected,  Governor  Evans 
was  elected  by  its  Legislature  to  the 
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United  States  Senate,  and  passed  the 
winters  of  1865-66  and  1866-67  in 
Washington.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  state  was  admitted  at  both 
these  Congressional  sessions;  but  the 
act  was  vetoed  by  President  Johnson 
both  times,  because  the  pledge  would 
not  be  given  to  support  the  “my  policy” 
of  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  touching  the  reconstruction  of 
the  South. 

The  rights  of  colored  men  had  few 
earlier  and  no  more  steadfast  friend 
and  advocate  than  Governor  Evans. 
The  wish  of  Lincoln  that  “all  men 
everywhere  might  be  free,”  had  birth 
in  the  breast  of  Evans  in  the  days  of 
his  childhood,  when,  sometimes,  he 
heard  the  clank  of  human  chains  in 
the  neighboring  state  of  Kentucky. 
The  wish  was  a parental  inheritance, 
and  gave  utterance  to  many  a prayer 
that  his  native  land  might  be  some  day 
beautified  with  salvation  from  the  curse 
of  slavery.  In  the  early  part  of  1861 
he  carried  on  a controversy  through  the 
columns  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal 
with  Hon.  Judge  Scates,  of  Illinois,  in 
which  he  advocated,  thus  early  in  the 
war,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  their  enlistment  as  soldiers  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  In  1863 
the  Colorado  seminary,  originated  by 
Governor  Evans,  was  granted  a charter 
which  the  Governor  signed.  Under  its 
authority  now  exists  and  operates  the 
University  of  Denver,  one  of  the  most 
promising  in  the  country  and  to  which 
the  Governor  devotes  a large  portion  of 
his  time  and  surplus  means. 


He  became  a member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  1843,  and  has 
been  a delegate  to  every  General  Con- 
ference since  laymen  were  admitted. 
He  is  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
the  Methodist  Church  Block  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Upon  coming  to  Denver  he  became 
a member  and  trustee  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  later  known  as 
Lawrence  Street  Church.  When  its  house 
of  worship  and  parsonage  were  built  he 
was  its  most  liberal  contributor,  and  for 
fifteen  years  was  one  of  its  chief  sup- 
porters. In  buying  the  sites  and  build- 
ing the  California  Street,  St.  James  and 
North  Denver  M.  E.  Churches  he  was 
the  largest  giver.  Evans  Memorial 
Chapel  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  daughter  Josephine,  who  at  her 
death  was  the  wife  of  Hon.  Samuel  H. 
Elbert,  since  Governor  and  Chief  Justice 
of  Colorado. 

The  old  Lawrence  Street  Church  was 
the  spiritual  mother  of  Trinity  and 
Grace,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  fif- 
teen churches  of  that  denomination 
now  in  Denver.  Governor  Evans,  in 
addition  to  the  erection  and  presenta- 
tion of  Evans  Memorial  Chapel,  and 
the  four  lots  upon  which  it  stands,  has 
been  the  largest  contributor  towards  the 
erection  of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  recently  built  in  Denver, which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  church  edi- 
fices in  the  country,  boih  as  to  sym- 
metrical exterior  and  its  interior  finish. 

This  giving  has  not  been  confined  to 
his  own  church,  for  there  is  scarcely 
another  denomination  in  that  city  to 
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which  he  has  not  been  a contributor. 

The  Denver  residence  of  Governor 
Evans  is  in  appearance  unpretentious ; 
but  within  may  be  seen  evidences  of 
refinement  and  intellectual  tastes,  and 
the  means  upon  every  hand  for  its  grati- 
fication. Over  in  the  valley  of  Bear 
Creek,  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Evans  is 
his  summer  resort  comprising  about 
five  hundred  acres — one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  spots  in  this 
land  of  beauty — the  “Switzerland  of 
America.” 

The  fountains  of  learning  which  Gov- 
ernor Evans  has  thus  opened,  will  send 
forth  their  streams  for  the  healing  of  the 
nation ; the  railroads  he  and  his  co- 
adjutors constructed  will  continue  to 


carry  travel  and  traffic  to  this  land  of 
sun  and  snow  and  health  and  sumless 
mineral  wealth;  cities  and  villages, 
partly  by  reason  thereof,  will  continue 
to  rise  upon  these  plains  and  nestle  at 
the  feet  of  these  mountains — long  after 
the  war  Governor  of  Colorado  “ shall, 
for  our  purposes,  walk  the  earth  no 
more.”  And  yet,  now  and  then,  the 
musing  eye  will  turn,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, to  that  other  monument  to 
his  memory,  rising  almost  in  the  heart 
of  the  Continent,  and  nameless  from 
the  day  of  its  volcanic  birth,  until,  as  a 
landmark  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
race — the  advance  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion— it  was  befittingly  surnamed  Mount 
Evans.  Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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A Cherokee  Indian  from  Georgia, 
wandering  across  the  American  Desert, 
stooping  to  drink  of  a mountain-born 
stream,  discovered  that  its  transparent 
waters  flowed  over  golden  sand. 

Less  than  a generation  afterwards  one 
of  the  county  capitals  of  the  state  of 
Colorado  was  built  upon  the  banks  of 
that  now  historic  river. 

The  glittering  figure  surmounting  the 
dome  of  that  capital  may  personify  that 
dusky  discoverer  of  gold,  as  well  as 
Justice,  with  her  even  balanced  though 
“gilded  hand.”  Between  that  Indian, 
thus  startled  at  his  discovery,  and  that 


golden  image,  whatever  its  significance, 
lie  thirty  years  of  the  history  of  Col- 
orado. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  this  common- 
wealth, such  has  been  the  rapidity  of 
the  transformation  of  the  desert  plain 
and  mountain  realm  into  a peopled 
kingdom  that,  while  history  is  being 
made  with  corresponding  celerity,  there 
has  not  been  that  assiduous  and  system- 
atic fact-gathering  by  “grave  and  rev- 
erend chroniclers”  that  the  rush  of 
events  justified,  for  the  reason  that 
history,  in  the  abstract,  is  that  which 
is  finished — a fact.  Formative  society, 
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a formative  state,  literally  has  no  his- 
tory. The  old  Greek  origin  of  the 
word  history,  suggested  a post  setup  to 
mark  a point  reached  in  a journey. 
When  passed  it  was  histamia,  or  a thing 
of 'history. 

Therefore  the  life  of  many  a Colorado 
pioneer — whether  a seeker  of  wealth  or 
health — has  made  a “clear  solution  in 
the  fluid  menstruum  of  time,”  while  the 
deeds  of  others,  less  unfortunate  in  this 
regard,  have  been  “precipitated  into  the 
opaque  sediment  of  history.”  Mean- 
while a state  has  been  imperceptibly 
rising  upon  grand  foundations. 

A hundred  years  younger  than  her 
sisters  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  Colorado 
commands  the  admiration  of  an  ocean- 
girt  continent,  because  of  her  stately 
stridings  to  pre-eminence.  Colorado 
has  had  marvellous  men  as  builders  into 
state-hood  ; as  founders  of  those  insti- 
tutions which  constitute  a state  in  con- 
templation of  law  both  human  and 
divine.  One  of  these  founders — these 
history  makers — is  Gen.  Roger  Williams 
Woodbury. 

Woodbury  manor  and  castle,  from 
which  the  surname  was  taken,  was  in  the 
Deanery  of  Aylsebeare,  about  seven 
miles  from  Exeter, Devonshire,  England. 

The  manor  of  Woodbury  was  part  of 
the  royal  demesne,  and  had  been  settled 
upon  Editha,  consort  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  A.  D.  1066.  King  Henry  I. 
gave  it  to  Roger  de  Mandville,  Castel- 
lan of  Exeter.  William,  his  son,  con- 
veyed it  to  AVilliam  Carbonell,  from 
whose  family  it  passed  by  successive 
female  heirs  to  De  Albermarle.  After 


the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  it 
was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Prideaux. 
Sir  Hugh  Ford  became  possessed  of  it 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  Lord  Rolle,  whose  an- 
cestor, Sir  John  Rolle,  died  seized  of  it 
in  1708. 

Woodbury  Castle  was  on  the  edge  of 
a high  hill  on  the  road  between  Sid- 
mouth  and  Newton-Pappleford,  in  a 
small  enclosure  of  an  irregular  form, 
deeply  entrenched.  It  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  over 
the  river  Exe  and  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  occupied  by  a park  of 
artillery  in  1798,  and  1803,  during  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  threatened  French 
invasion. 

Camden' s Bj'ittcinnia  also  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Woodbury  Castle  and  Hill, 
upon  which  the  “irregular  and  wild 
Glendower”  and  his  French  Auxiliaries 
encamped,  and  where  they  defended 
the  frontier  of  Wales  eight  days  “there 
being  killed  on  both  sides  about  two 
hundred  men,  when  King  Henry  IV. 
followed  the  Welsh,  who,  with  their 
French  allies,  having  plundered  Wor- 
cester, retreated  into  Wales,  1405.” 
Shakespeare  says  in  King  Henry  IV:- — 

“Whei'e  they  did  spend  a sad  and  bloody  hour; 

As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery 
And  shape  of  likelihood  the  news  was  told.” 

The  Woodbury  family  were  seated  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  long  prior  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1624  John 
Woodbury  came  to  the  colonies  and 
settled  at  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts. 
William,  younger  brother  of  John,  came 
in  1628,  with  Humphrey,  son  of  John, 
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who  was  the  first  to  emigrate  from  Old 
to  New  England.  These  three  finally 
settled  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  The 
lineage  of  Gen.  R.  W.  Woodbury  may 
be  traced  through  his  father,  Henry 
Woodbury,  the  son  of  William  Curtis 
Woodbury,  the  son  of  Curtis,  the  son 
of  Samuel,  the  son  of  William,  the  son 
of  Nicholas,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  the 
son  of  William  Woodbury,  the  English- 
born  progenitor  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  Woodbury  family,  of  which  Gen. 
Woodbury  is  thus  shown  to  be  a direct 
descendent, — two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years  removed  from  the  period  of 
his  ancestors’  arrival  in  Massachusetts 
colony.  The  father,  Henry  Woodbury, 
married  Hannah  Davidson,  of  an  old 
Scottish  family,  born  April  23,  1812, — 
died  October  23,  1849.  The  father 
was  bornin  Beverly,  December  25, 1808, 
and  died  at  Denver,  Colorado,  Novem- 
der  5,  1881.  These  were  the  parents 
of  R.  W.  Woodbury,  who  was  born  at 
Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  March 
3,  1841. 

The  career  of  Gen.  Woodbury,  from 
his  “case”  as  a type-setter  in  the 
office  of  the  Manchester  Mirror , in 
1858,  to  his  desk  as  the  founder,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Denver  Evening 
Times , and  since,  as  president  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Denver,  recalls  a pas- 
sage from  the  memorable  address  of 
U.  S.  Senator  E.  O.  Wolcott  upon  the 
“Puritan  in  the  West”  : “It  is 

nevertheless  true  that  from  New  Eng- 
land has  come  the  great,  the  over- 
whelming influence  in  moulding  and 
controlling  Western  thought.  Men  busy 


making  states  yet  find  time  to  live 
manly  lives  and  to  lend  a hand.  A high 
and  glorious  destiny  awaits  us.  Soon 
the  balance  of  population  will  be  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  millions  that 
are  coming  must  find  waiting  for  them 
schools  and  churches,  good  govern- 
ment and  a happy  people.” 

Few  if  any  residents  of  Colorado  have 
written  more  or  made  more  varied 
speeches  and  addresses  concerning  this 
state  than  Gen.  Woodbury.  Denver  and 
the  “ Centennial  State  ” — which  he  had 
the  happy  thought  to  thus  felicitously 
name  in  the  Times  of  February  27,  1875 
(immediately  after  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  “ Enabling  Act,”  but  be- 
fore its  approval  by  President  Grant), 
— have  been  the  constant  theme  of  his 
pen  and  tongue.  He  has  their  history 
as  well  as  their  welfare  at  heart. 
Everything  that  conserves  their  inter- 
est— commercial,  material,  moral  and 
intellectual — have  had  an  able  and 
constant  and  ardent  champion  in  Gen. 
Woodbury. 

In  the  building  of  a new  Western 
state  there  are  those  who  first  seek 
the  domain  as  pioneers,  who  labor 
with  brawn  and  brain  to  lay  well  her 
foundations,  build  the  superstructure, 
rear  the  dome  and  to  unfurl  there- 
from the  flag  with  an  added  star. 
Those  who  follow  to  mould  a healthy 
pure  and  loyal  sentiment;  to  build 
marts  of  trade,  and  establish  commer- 
cial relations  and  facilities  ; followed 
by  those  whose  still  higher  aim  is  to 
contribute  to  the  “ head  and  heart 
horticulture  ” by  founding  institutions 
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which  enlighten  the  mind  and  ennoble 
the  affections  of  the  heart;  those  who 
build  not  for  the  present  only  but  for 
man’s  vast  future;  not  for  to-day  that 
night  brings  to  an  end,  but  for  “ to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow,  and  to-mor- 
row, until  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time.” 

Not  a pioneer  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  yet  General  Woodbury  is  the 
pioneer  of  many  an  enterprise  in  Denver 
that  gives  that  fair  city  its  wide-spread 
and  enviable  fame  as  a city  of  homes 
and  churches  and  schools;  as  a commer- 
cial metropolis  and  as  a rapidly  growing 
literary  community — a reading  public. 

The  beginning  of  the  eventful  life  of 
this  son  of  New  England  was  as  a youth 
of  twelve  years  working,  early  and  late, 
in  a cotton  mill  in  Manchester,  his 
labors  intermitted  by  attendance  at 
school.  At  an  early  age  he  determined 
to  select  a trade,  that  of  printer.  This 
resolution  was  fixed  in  his  mind  by  what 
he  now  calls  a dream  of  his  boyhood 
which  may  be  told  here  in  his  own  lan- 
guage ; being  an  extract  of  an  address 
to  the  “Editors  of  the  State;”  delivered 
in  Denver,  February  22,  1888: 

“ One  of  my  earliest  dreams  of  boy- 
hood was  when  I read  ‘ Merry’s 
Museum,’  the  only  periodical  I could 
call  my  own  until  I became  about  seven- 
teen. Could  I have  been  positive  that 
when  I became  a man  I would  be  the 
publisher  of  a Magazine  equal  to 
‘Merry’s  Museum’  I would  have  asked 
for  nothing  more.  And  I remember 
how  a friend  and  I were  alone  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  a printing  office 


over  whose  infernal  department  my 
friend  presided,  and  in  order  to  exhibit 
evidence  of  his  skill  and  authority,  he 
set  up  my  name  in  ten-line  pica  and 
struck  off  a proof  upon  the  Washington 
press.  No  man  ever  beheld  his  name 
in  the  leading  line  of  the  mammoth 
posters  of  the  present  day  with  so  much 
gratification  as  I,  when  I came  into 
possession  of  that  proof-slip.  I read  it 
over  and  over  again.  I spelled  it  out. 
Its  orthography  was  correct.  Every 
letter  was  there,  besides  three  periods , 
and  each  was  in  its  proper  place:  Not 

a single  thing  wrong  anywhere  about  it, 
and  I treasured  it  until  it  fell  apart 
from  use  and  I had  outgrown  it.  Alas, 
for  the  joy  of  youth!  There’s  nothing 
like  it.” 

Of  his  first  maiden  efforts  at  writing 
he  says  in  the  same  address  : 

“ And  how  well  I remember  the  first 
time  I wrote  something  for  publication. 
It  did  not  appear.  I wondered  why.  I 
laid  it  to  the  incompetency  of  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  the  post  office.  I 
know  the  reason  now.  So  do  you.  I 
remember  less  vividly  the  first  I wrote 
that  did  appear.  It  was  an  account  of 
a Sunday-school  picnic  and  made  two 
sticks.  I knew  it  was  not  so  very  long, 
but  anyone  could  see  that  it  was  by  far 
the  ablest  thing  in  the  paper.  I never 
informed  anyone  that  I was  the  gifted 
author,  but  in  secret,  visions  of  my 
Magazine  assumed  more  definite  form. 
Time  passed  on  until  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen  I began  to  realize  that  I must 
be  able  to  earn  a living  before  I issued 
my  first  number,  and  particularly  as  I 
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had  not  then,  and  never  had  had,  at 
one  time,  a dollar;  so  I sought  and  ob- 
tained the  position  about  being  vacated 
by  my  satanic  friend  before  referred  to, 
so  as  to  learn  the  trade  ; and  which,  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  consisted  for  a 
year  in  sweeping  the  floors,  feeding  the 
press,  washing  the  forms,  building  and 
keeping  up  the  fires,  carrying  out  the 
ashes,  and  being  sent  down  three  flights 
of  stairs,  the  back  way,  for  the  ‘stakes’ 
after  the  compositors  had  ‘jeffed’  for 
the  beer.” 

Then  follows  his  moralizing  strain: 

“ How  little  we  know  what  a trifling 
thing  may  produce ; my  two  sticks  of 
church  picnic  afterwards  had  an  in- 
fluence in  giving  me  a reporter’s  posi- 
tion.” 

It  was  while  serving  as  the  “make- 
up” in  the  composing-room  of  the 
Mirror  that  young  Woodbury  en- 
listed in  Company  A,  Third  New 
Hampshire  Infantry.  He  served  dur- 
ing the  entire  war  from  the  time  of 
his  enlistment,  July  27,  1861,  having 
been  promoted  from  private  to  captain 
of  a company.  We  cannot  give  a full 
account  of  his  varied  and  arduous, 
hazardous  and  honorable  career;  of  the 
many  battles  and  sieges  in  which  he 
took  part;  of  his  narrow  escapes  by  sea 
and  land.  He  was  in  the  assault  upon 
Fort  Wagner,  the  capture  of  Morris 
Island,  the  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter, 
the  bombardment  of  Charlestown,  the 
battles  around  Bermuda  Hundred,  the 
James  River,  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  Wil- 
mington, etc.  He  served  as  ordnance 


officer  of  the  second  division  of  the 
tenth  corps  (afterwards  the  24th),  upon 
the  military  staffs  of  Generals  John  W. 
Turner,  Adelbert  Ames,  and  R.  S.  Fos- 
ter. At  the  explosion  and  battle  of  the 
Mine  at  Petersburg  he  was  wounded  by 
a “ spherical-case  ” bullet,  a relic  now 
in  his  possession.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  serving  as  chief  of  ordnance 
of  the  tenth  army  corps,  upon  the  staff 
of  General  A.  H.  Terry.  He  partici- 
pated in  more  than  fifty  battles  and  skir- 
mishes— the  battle  fields  extending  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Gen.  Woodbury  kept  a diary  during  all 
of  his  military  service,  which  he  has 
since  written  out,  and  now  constitutes  a 
large  volume  of  facts,  incidents  and  ob- 
servations, with  illustrations,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  should  follow  as  a valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
war. 

After  his  discharge,  August  2,  1865, 
Gen.  Woodbury  re-entered  the  office  of 
the  Mirror,  as  local  reporter,  and  remain- 
ing until  the  spring  of  1866,  when  here- 
moved  to  Colorado.  For  about  three 
months  he  “ worked  a rocker  ” in  the 
gulches  of  Summit  county.  The  visions 
of  his  Magazine  again  returned,  and  with 
them  a resolution  to  resume  journalism. 
He  began  as  compositor  on  the  Golden 
Transcript , and  later,  in  the  same  capac- 
ity upon  the  Denver  Tribune,  of  which 
he  soon  became  local,  and  then  man- 
aging editor  and  part  proprietor.  In 
1871  he  parted  with  his  interest  in  the 
Tribune  and  purchased  the  Denver 
Daily  Times , then  a small  publication, 
carried  on  in  the  interest  of  theatrical 
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advertising.  This  inconsiderable  paper 
was  the  beginning  of  the  now  popular 
Denver  Evening  Times , of  which  Gen. 
Woodbury  is  the  founder,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  able  and  conscientious 
editor  until  his  retirement  in  1882. 
The  Times  and  Times  building  are 
memorials  of  his  journalistic  success, 
intellectually  and  financially.  After 
fifteen  years  of  newspaper  life,  with 
more  prosperity  than  is  usually  won,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  “ dream  of 
his  boyhood”  had  been  realized,  but 
though  mentally  and  mechanically 
trained  for  managerial  success,  the  Gen- 
eral insists  that  his  taste  continued  loyal 
to  his  original  conception  of  a magaz- 
ine. Gen.  Woodbury’s  individuality 
was  marked  in  the  entire  history  of  his 
newspaper,  and  its  reputation  for  can- 
dor, reliability,  integrity  and  the  cour- 
age of  its  convictions  was  universally 
recognized.  The  close  personal  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  many  details  of 
a complicated  business,  and  the  threat- 
ened injury  to  health,  resulted  in  his 
retirement  with  the  intention  of  devo- 
ting some  years  to  travel  and  observa- 
tion in  other  lands.  Before  realizing 
this  intention,  however,  the  business 
and  professional  men  of  Denver,  to  the 
number  of  450,  organized  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade;  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  per- 
sonal plans  Gen.  Woodbury  acceded  to 
their  desires  and  became  president  of 
the  organization.  To  this  position  he 
was  twice  again  unanimously  elected, 
and  then  retired  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banking  institution  with 


which  he  had  become  connected.  While 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
he  did  work  for  the  public  of  which 
any  man  might  well  be  proud.  Giving 
it  his  entire  time,  he  wrought  many 
commercial  reforms,  established  indus- 
trial enterprises,  secured  desirable  legis- 
lation, organized  unity  of  business  ac- 
tion, built  the  handsome  chamber  of 
commerce  building,  and  established  the 
only  free  public  library  Denver  has 
ever  had,  and  the  first  in  the  state. 

It  was  one  of  the  intellectual  recrea- 
tions of  Gen.  Woodbury  to  put  this  in- 
stitution upon  a firm  and  growing  basis 
— to  open  this  free  stream  of  learning 
for  the  mental  irrigation  of  this  com- 
munity. The  library  has  now  about 
20,000  volumes  of  well-selected  books 
upon  its  shelves,  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges  has  exceeded  600  in  a single 
day.  In  connection  with  this  library  is 
a public  reading  room  and  museum — 
the  latter  rapidly  growing  to  import- 
ance. 

Something  of  the  soldier’s  restless- 
ness still  manifests  itself  in  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  on  the  move  or  march,  Gen. 
Woodbury  loves  to  occasionally  leave 
his  desk  and  business  cares,  and  with 
“ Kodac,”  cane,  and  notebook  make 
journeys  to  other  lands  and  countries. 
His  library  contains  many  books  of 
travel  in  manuscript,  thus  compiled, 
composed  and  illustrated  by  himself; 
also  many  interesting  relics  and  souven- 
irs from  all  parts  of  the  Western  world 
which  he  has  visited.  The  writer  was 
the  recipient  of  a cane,  presented  by 
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Gen.  Woodbury,  cut  from  the  Island 
of  Cuba  under  circumstances  that  invest 
it  with  historical  and  pleasing  personal 
associations. 

The  public  schools  have  much  en- 
gaged his  thoughtful  consideration.  His 
voice  is  associated  with  the  very  earliest 
movement  which  gave  to  Denver  by  pub- 
lic tax  assessment  the  first  of  the  splen- 
did buildings  which  adorn  the  city,  of 
which  the  new  high  school  edifice  is  the 
outgrowth,  and  which  is  unsurpassed 
for  architectural  finish  and  special 
adaption  in  this  country.  The  Wood- 
bury medal  has  long  been  the  incentive 
to  excellence  of  declamation — pulpit 
and  platform  oratory — the  far-reaching- 
influence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate. 

The  disposition  “ to  lend  a hand” 
and  his  heart,  too,  has  a striking  illus- 
tration in  his  prominent  connection 
with  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  its  varied  organizations, 
including  those  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  Grand  High  Priest  of  the 
Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Grand  Commandery. 
He  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Jurisprudence  Committee  of  each  of 
those  Grand  bodies. 

Gen.  Woodbury  became  President  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Denver  in  the 
autumn  of  1886.  The  volume  of 
business  has  more  than  trebled  since 
his  administration  began,  and  in  which 
he  has  been  efficiently  aided  by  his 
associates.  The  organization  at  present 
is  : H.  W.  Woodbury,  president  ; M. 
Spangler,  vice-president  ; William  D. 


Todd,  cashier  ; R.  C.  Lockwood,  assist- 
ant cashier  ; William  G.  Evans,  Alfred 
Butters,  George  W.  Currier  and  James 
V.  Dexter,  directors.  This  bank  had 
a capital  of  $100,000,  with  a surplus  of 
$100,000,  at  the  close  of  business, 
March  4,  1889. 

Gen.  Woodbury  has  no  ambition  for 
public  office,  though  his  name  has  often 
been  favorably  mentioned  for  the  highest 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  Centennial 
state.  The  only  public  offices  he  has 
ever  held  were  Brigadier-General  of  the 
Colorado  National  Guard,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Gov.  F.  W.  Pitkin  ; and  Regent 
of  the  State  University,  by  election  of 
the  people. 

He  has  been  an  exceptionally  busy 
man  through  life,  and  one  of  his  diffi- 
culties has  been  to  escape  from  the 
many  demands  upon  his  time — as  the 
writer  notes  by  the  long  array  of  societies 
from  which  he  has  not  escaped,  and  of 
which  he  has  been  the  presiding  officer. 

The  writer  has  heretofore  referred  to 
the  many  addresses  made  by  General 
Woodbury.  They  cover  a great  variety 
of  topics,  and  the  following  extracts 
from  the  newspaper  press  will  convey 
an  idea  of  his  lines  of  thought  : 

At  the  Denver  Manufacturers’  Ex- 
position: “ There  is  the  same  patriot- 
ism in  fostering  home  industries  as 
in  defending  the  country’s  flag.  In 
the  revolutionary  day  home-made 
goods  and  powder  and  ball  were  parts 
of  the  same  principle  a and  though 
the  contest  with  arms  has  long  been 
ended,  the  belief  that  Americans  should 
consume  their  own  goods  in  preference 
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to  those  of  foreign  make,  remains.” 

To  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
‘ ‘ It  was  ordained  by  the  Creator  that 
man  should  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  and  ascend.  Had  he 
been  created  with  all  the  knowledge 
possible  of  discernment  by  the  human 
mind  the  absence  of  stimulation  would 
have  resulted  in  his  sliding  down  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  to  get  at  the  dirt  and 
grubs  beneath,  instead  of  climbing  high 
into  the  waving  branches  to  gather  the 
various  and  lucious  fruits  hidden  by 
every  leaf.  ’ ’ 

To  the  New  England  Society  of  Col- 
orado : “ We  maintain  that  the  Ameri- 
can nation  owes  much  of  its  character 
as  a distinct  type  of  mankind  native  to 
no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  to  the  years  of  exile,  the  genera- 
tions of  self-denial,  the  blameless  lives, 
the  tenacious  morality,  the  habits  of 
persistent  industry,  and  the  hardships 
of  poverty  which  characterized  our 
pilgrim  fathers.” 

To  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: “If  there  be  any  organization 

in  Colorado,  whose  social  and  business 
interests  depend  upon  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  laws,  it  is  your  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and  I have  been  thus  par- 
ticular in  specifying  the  reasons  why 
you  could  not  carry  on  the  Exposition 
on  Sunday,  in  order  to  emphasize  in 
this  early  stage  of  your  existence,  a 
principle  which  1 believe  to  be  for  your 
permanent  interest,  viz: — Respect  and 
obedience  to  law,  whether  it  be  agree- 
able or  not.” 

To  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 


Masons  of  Colorado:  “The  true  Mason 
has  not  awaited  our  annual  convocation 
without  thanking  the  Great  Giver,  and 
seeking  to  live  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  His  blessings.  If  any  com- 
panion imagines  that  an  annual  prayer 
is  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  indebt- 
edness to  the  Divine  Ruler,  let  him 
ponder  a moment,  and  he  will  realize 
how  this  one  little  prayer  is,  when 
spread  over  365  days.  Were  our  tem- 
poral blessings  according  to  our  thanks. 
I fear  some  of  us  would  be  in  rags,  and 
our  names  dropped  from  the  rolls  from 
inability  to  pay  our  dues.” 

At  laying  the  corner  stone  of  Denver 
University  Manual  Training  School  : 
“The  manual  school  gives  to  its  pupils 
a ready  hand;  and  a ready  hand  must 
be  associated  with  a steady  nerve  and 
an  active  brain.  These  three,  with  good 
health,  include  the  essentials  of  practi- 
cal success  in  life.  A steady  nerve  and 
active  brain  are  often  associated  in  the 
college-bred;  yet  practical  success  in 
life  frequently  remains  a stranger.  The 
instructed  and  ready  hand  is  alone  able 
to  grapple  for  support,  while  the  steady 
nerve  and  active  brain  are  learning  the 
world  and  establishing  their  power.” 

To  the  Colorado  Editorial  Conven- 
tion: “Why  are  the  teachings  from 

denominational  pulpits  undergoing  a 
modification  from  their  early  inelastic 
character?  Because  the  interchange  of 
thought  fostered  by  the  public  press, 
has  broadened  the  views  of  men  and 
made  it  impossible  for  the  old  priest- 
hood to  longer  do  the  world’s  thinking. 
Had  newspapers  been  printed  in  Jeru^ 
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salem  as  many  years  next  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  as 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  was  estab- 
lished in  England,  Jesus  Christ  would 
never  have  been  crucified.” 

Address  on  Decoration  Day:  “As  the 
flavor  of  age  mellows  this  annual  occa- 
sion, ‘the  mystic  chords  of  memory’  are 
still  touched  by  magic  hands,  and  their 
music  still  thrills  the  heart  with  its 
golden  glory.  Your  annual  national 
remembrance  of  the  slain,  has  no  paral- 
lel in  pathos  in  our  time.  The  galaxy 
of  heroes  in  yonder  valley  by  the  river- 
side wore  few  of  the  gilded  insignia  of 
authority,  and  you  never  beheld  them 
in  the  ranks.  You  never  exchanged 
the  fraternal  touch  of  elbows,  nor  shared 
blanket  or  canteen.  You  never  watched 
them  pull  the  trigger  or  swing  the  sabre, 
or  charge  at  the  cannon’s  mouth.  You 
only  know  that  they  wore  a uniform  of 
blue,  their  belt  and  breast  plates  bore 
the  same  mystic  letters  as  yours,  and 
that  one  by  one  they  fell  from  the  ranks 
when  detailed  by  the  grim  ‘orderly’ 
who  is  never  off  duty.  So  you  call  the 
roll  of  the  silent  dead  upon  this  anni- 
versary, and  remind  a busy  and  forget- 
ful world  that  having  learned  to  obey 
in  subordinate  positions  in  life,  they 
were  by  death,  promoted  to  a grade  in 
which  the  humblest  wears  a star,  and 


are  in  command  of  that  which  money 
cannot  buy.” 

Opening  of  the  Mercantile  Public 
Library : ‘ 4 Twenty  years  hence  this 

library,  opened  in  so  modest  a way, 
may  contain  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes  ; but  the  pleasure  and  good  it 
will  have  bestowed  on  the  people  can- 
not be  so  readily  estimated.  Thousands 
of  studious  and  ambitious  young  minds 
will  have  the  pathways  of  knowledge 
made  free  and  clear  to  them ; millions 
of  household  cares  will  have  been  light- 
ened ; millions  of  pleasurable  thoughts 
will  have  been  aroused;  and  these  silent 
tables  will  have  allured  many,  and 
many,  and  many  a young  man  from 
the  siren  seductions  of  idle  hours  and 
attractive  but  destructive  resorts.  As 
the  idle  and  vicious  and  criminal  make 
the  business  of  our  courts,  and  fill  our 
jails,  and  create  those  great  items  of 
public  expense  which  have  few,  if  any, 
compensating  results  ; and  as  the  well- 
disposed  and  the  prosperous  must  meet 
those  expenses,  it  follows  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  like  this  that 
shall  overcome  idleness  and  arouse  am- 
bition, appeals  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  the  practical  support  of  men  compos- 
ing an  institution  like  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.” 

H enry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION  AND 

RESULTS. 

XIV. 

A RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW. CONTINUED. 


Continuing  the  very  thorough  review 
of  the  writer  previously  quoted,  who 
has  set  out  to  present  a picture  of  the 
American  railroad  system  as  it  existed 
toward  the  close  of  the  deca'de  of  1830- 
40,  we  come  next  to  the  much  vaunted 
Charleston  & Cincinnati  project,  of 
which  he  says : ‘ ‘ This  is  one  of  the 
boldest  projects  of  modern  times,  and 
it  has  been  engaged  in  by  the  people  of 
Charleston  and  of  South  Carolina  with 
an  ardor  which  shows  a determination 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  magnificent 
in  its  extent,  and,  independently  of  its 
magnitude,  it  will  be  attended  with 
difficulties  in  the  execution,  which  will 
require  the  exertion  of  great  skill  and 
energy,  and  a very  great  expenditure  of 
money.  We  are  far,  however,  from 
supposing  the  enterprise  in  its  nature 
impracticable,  or  that  it  is  likely  to  fail 
from  any  cause,  unless  it  be  from  the 
failure  of  the  necessary  means.  Even 
those  can  hardly  fail,  if  the  other  states 
interested  in  its  success  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  South  Carolina,  and  contribute 
their  fair  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  undertaking.  A company  has  been 
formed,  and  incorporated  by  joint  acts 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  four  states 
through  which  the  route  passes,  viz.: 


North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  accomplishing  the  work. 
The  capital  is  $12,000,000,  and  by  a 
supplementary  charter  the  company  is 
authorized  to  raise  an  additional  capital, 
to  be  employed  in  banking,  not  to  ex- 
ceed at  any  time,  the  amount  actually 
raised  by  the  road.  The  route  is  defin- 
itely established,  so  far  as  to  adopt 
the  valley  of  the  French  Broad  river  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  as  a 
part  of  it.  This  valley  presents  a most 
remarkable  pass  through  the  mountains 
for  a great  extent.  The  head  waters  of 
this  stream  rise  in  an  extreme  plain  on 
the  Blue  Ridge,  from  which  there  is  a 
descent  for  sixty  miles,  in  the  direction 
best  suited  for  the  railroad,  not  exceed- 
ing an  average  of  thirteen  feet  in  a mile, 
and  not  exceeding  forty-five  feet  in  any 
mile,  and  with  no  curvatures,  but  such 
as  locomotives  and  their  trains  may 
pass  without  difficulty.  Other  parts  of 
the  route  are  no  further  definitely 
settled  than  that  it  shall  pass  through 
Columbia,  in  South  Carolina  ; Knox- 
ville, in  Tennessee  and  Lexington,  in 
Kentucky.  Surveys  have  been  made, 
which  enable  Governor  Hayne,  the 
president  of  the  company,  to  state 
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* that  the  proposed  route  is  entirely 
practicable,  and  may  certainly  be  con- 
structed across  the  mountains,  with  an 
ascent  at  the  maximum  of  not  over  60 
feet  in  any  one  mile,  and  without  a 
single  inclined  plane  or  stationary  en- 
gine.’ The  distance  will  be  from  six 
to  seven  hundred  miles.  It  will  prob- 
ably pursue  the  route,  from  Charleston 
to  Columbia,  • selected  by  the  South 
Carolina  Canal  & Railroad  Company, 
on  which  they  have  already  constructed 
a railroad  half  the  distance,  with  a 
single  track.  A negotiation  has  been 
opened  between  the  two  companies,  for 
settling  the  terms  by  which  a junction 
shall  be  formed  between  the  two  roads. 
The  amount  of  capital  stock  already 
subscribed  is  $4,333,000,  of  which 
$3, 5 2 5, ooo  are  subscribed  in  South 
Carolina.  On  this  stock  $216,660  have 
been  already  paid  in.  Measures  are 
taken  for  an  immediate  prosecution  of 
the  surveys,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  the  work  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble.” 

The  state  of  Georgia  has  undertaken 
a series  of  railroad  improvements,  tra- 
versing the  whole  length  of  that  great 
state,  from  the  eastern  part  to  the 
Chatahouchee  river  and  the  Tennessee 
line,  hardly  less  extensive  than  those  of 
South  Carolina.  The  policy  of  this 
state  seems  to  have  been  to  grant  to 
private  corporations  the  right  of  con- 
structing railroads  in  the  eastern,  more 
settled,  and  less  expensive  parts  of  the 
state,  with  such  encouragements  as 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
with  these  works,  and  to  undertake  on 


account  of  the  state  such  works  in  the 
newly-settled  and  more  difficult  parts  of 
its  territory  as  are  necessary  for  ex- 
tending the  lines  of  communication, 
until  they  shall  meet  others  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State.  The  legislature  ac- 
cordingly, at  its  last  session,  passed  an 
act  directing  that  “ railroad  communi- 
cation as  a state  work,  and  with  the 
funds  of  the  state,  shall  be  made  from 
some  point  on  the  Tennessee  line  near 
the  Tennessee  river,  commencing  at  or 
near  Rossville,  in  the  most  direct  and 
practicable  route,  to  some  point  on  the 
southeastern  branch  of  the  Chatahou- 
chee river,  which  shall  be  most  eligible 
for  an  extension  of  branch  railroads, 
thence  to  Athens,  Madison,  Milledg- 
ville,  Forsyth,  and  Columbus,  and  to 
any  point  which  may  be  designated  by 
the  engineer  or  engineers  surveying  the 
same,  as  most  proper  and  practicable, 
and  on  which  the  legislature  may  here- 
after determine.”  The  act  further  pro- 
vides that  no  more  than  $350,000  annu- 
ally shall  be  appropriated  to  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work,  unless  a future 
legislature  shall  otherwise  direct.  It 
also  provides  that  the  Governor  shall 
forthwith  appoint  an  engineer,  with 
such  assistants  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  speedily  and  effectually 
the  proper  surveys  and  estimates,  and 
appropriates  $60,000  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  expenses.  The  Governor, 
in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  him, 
has  already  appointed  a chief  engineer, 
and  evinced  his  determination  to  pros- 
ecute the  work  with  all  practicable  ex- 
pedition. In  the  meantime,  the  works 
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of  private  companies  are  advancing 
with  various  degrees  of  energy,  to  meet 
the  points  indicated  in  the  act  above 
cited.  The  Georgia  Railroad  & Bank- 
ing Company  has  begun  its  line  of  rail- 
road, at  the  city  ot  Augusta,  with  what 
is  called  the  Union  Railroad,  extending 
westward  from  that  city.  A distance 
of  seventy-six  miles  is  under  contract 
for  the  grading,  besides  a branch  of 
seven  miles  in  length  to  Greensboro, 
and  part  of  a branch  to  Athens.  Fifty 
miles  on  the  line  from  Augusta  are 
ready  for  laying  the  rails,  and  the  iron 
is  ready  at  Augusta  and  Savannah.  In 
a similar  spirit,  though  not  so  much  in 
advance,  the  Central  Railroad  &: 
Banking  Company  are  prosecuting  their 
work,  to  connect  the  city  of  Savannah 
with  another  of  the  points  named  for 
the  termination  of  the  state  work,  near 
the  town  of  Macon.  The  selection  of 
the  line  of  the  state  work  is  made  with 
special  reference  to  its  connection  with 
a system  of  works  in  Tennessee.  It  is 
to  terminate  on  the  Tennessee  line,  five 
miles  from  Ross’s  landing,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  to  which  point  it  will  be 
extended  by  the  Hiwassee  Railroad 
Company,  incorporated  in  Tennessee, 
already  organized,  and  waiting  only  for 
the  movements  of  Georgia.  It  will  thus 
have  access,  through  the  navigation  of 
the  Tennessee  river  and  its  tributaries,  to 
the  trade  of  East  Tennessee, pand  a part 
of  North  Carolina  and  WesternVirginia, 
and  to  the  Charleston  & Cincinnati 
Railroad,  the  right  of  doing  which  is 
reserved  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee, 
in  its  act  of  concurrence  in  the  incor- 


poration of  the  company  for  establish- 
ing that  road. 

These,  adds  the  reviewer,  in  conclu- 
sion, are  the  great  lines  of  railroad 
communication  which  are  projected  and 
most  of  which  are  in  active  progress, 
for  uniting  the  east  and  west,  for 
traversing  that  supposed  eternal  barrier, 
by  which  nature  had  separated  them, 
and  bringingthe  commerce  of  the  Miss- 
issippi valley,  in  direct  lines,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Two  others  are 
projected,  to  unite  the  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  one  leading  from  Brunswick, 
in  Georgia,  to  the  Appalachicola  river, 
and  the  other  from  Jacksonville,  on  the 
St.  John,  to  St.  Marks.  The  latter, 
called  the  East  Florida  Railroad,  is 
actually  located,  in  nearly  a direct  line, 
over  a level  country,  the  distance  be- 
ing a hundred  and  sixty  miles.  We 
must  defer  to  another  occaston,  he 
further  says,  some  notice  of  the  exten- 
sive works  which  are  projected  and  in 
progress  for  extending  the  intercourse 
between  the  Western  states,  and  of  some 
of  the  almost  innumerable  works  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
nearly  every  state. 

From  another  source  of  equal  value 
and  reliability,*  something  may  be 
learned  of  the  situation  as  relates  to 

* The  statements  that  follow  regarding  the 
railroads  and  proposed  railroads  of  the  far 
Western  states,  are  made  upon  the  authority  of 
the  following  work:  ‘A  Description  of  the 

Canals  and  Railroads  of  the  United  States, 
comprehending  notices  of  all  the  Works  of  In- 
ternal Improvement  throughout  the  several 
States:’  By  H.  S.  Tanner;  New  York:  1840. 
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railroads  or  lines  proposed,  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Western  country,  not  com- 
prehended in  the  foregoing.  Com- 
mencing with  Mississippi,  we  find  the 
West  Feliciana  Railroad,  incorporated 
with  a capital  of  $500,000,  and  intended 
to  extend  from  St.  Francisville,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Wood- 
ville,  in  Wilkinson  county;  the  Vicks- 
burg & Clinton  Railroad,  commencing 
at  Vicksburg,  and  proceeding  to  Clin- 
ton, a distance  of  fifty-four  miles,— 
with  an  extension  to  Jackson,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  talked  of;  the  New 
Orleans  & Nashville,  to  be  described 
hereafter;  the  Mississippi  Railroad,  ex- 
tending from  Natchez,  through  Gallatin 
and  Jackson,  to  Canton,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long,  in  progress;  the 
Jackson  & Brandon,  fourteen  miles  in 
length;  the  Grand  Gulf  & Port  Gibson, 
seven  miles  in  length;  and  the  follow- 
ing roads  proposed:  From  Natchez  to 

Woodville,  forty:one  miles;  from  Man- 
chester to  Benton,  fourteen  miles;  from 
Brandon  to  Mobile;  from  Princeton  to 
Deer  Creek,  twenty  miles;  and  from 
Columbus  to  Aberdeen.  Of  the  works 
completed  or  proposed  in  Louisiana, 
our  authority  says:  “Assuming  New 

Orleans  as  a centre,  or  point  of  depart- 
ure, from  which  the  various  lines  will 
radiate,  when  the  system  shall  have 
been  perfected  and  brought  into  suc- 
cessful operation,  we  proceed  to  a brief 
notice  of  those  lines,  in  such  order  as 
their  courses  and  location  suggest.  That 
toward  the  north  commences  with  the 
Pontchartrain  Railroad,  which  extends 
four  and  a-half  miles,  to  the  south  shore 


of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  about  a mile 
east  of  the  Bayou  St.  John,  and  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Orleans  Bank 
Canal,  which  has  been  constructed  at 
the  enormous  cost  of  $1,000,000,  and 
which,  like  the  railroad,  unites  the 
Mississippi  at  New  Orleans  with  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  four  and  a-quarter  miles 
distant.  A short  distance  north  of  New 
Orleans,  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad  is 
intersected  by  the  New  Orleans  & Nash- 
ville Railroad,  now  in  progress.  This 
important  work  is  to  extend  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Mau- 
repas,  across  the  Pass  Manchac,  into 
the  valley  of  the  Tangipahao,  which  it 
will  follow  to  the  line  which  divides 
Louisiana  from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Its  course  through  the  latter  State  is  not 
yet  determined  on,  but  it  will,  no  doubt 
be  in  the  direction  of  Florence,  Ala- 
bama, and  thence  nearly  direct,  inter- 
secting the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Maury, 
Williamson,  and  Davidson,  to  Nash- 
ville, in  the  latter  county.  The  entire 
distance  from  New  Orleans’  to  Nash- 
ville is  about  five  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  From  Nashville,  the  line  will 
be  continued  by  another  company,  or 
perhaps  by  the  State,  to  Knoxville, 
where  it  will  unite  with  the  Highwasse 
road,  now  in  progress  in  East  Tenn- 
essee, by  which,  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  railroad  from  the  Tennessee 
line,  via  Abingdon  and  Lynchburg,  to 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  an  uninterrup- 
ted line  by  railways  or  steamboats  will 
be  effected  to  the  State  of  Maine.” 

The  great  outlet  toward  the  east  re- 
quires but  a small  expenditure  to  ren- 
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der  it  complete;  nothing  is  wanting  in 
Lousiana  but  the  completion  of  the 
Lake  Borgue  Railroad,  about  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length  , when  an  inland  navi- 
gation may  be  obtained,  from  its  ter- 
mination on  the  lake  to  Pensacola,  and 
thence,  with  some  trifling  cutting, to  the 
Appalachicola  river.  For  the  north- 
western route,  we  have  in  addition  to 
the  Mississippi,  the  proposed  Bayou 
Sara  Railroad,  one  hundred  and  one 
miles  in  length,  to  extend  from  New 
Orleans,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  St.  Francisville,  whence 
the  line  is  continued  by  the  railroad 
now  in  use,  from  the  latter  to  Wood- 
ville,in  Mississippi, which  will  ultimately 
be  extended  to  Natchez,  and  thence  to 
Vicksburg.  At  Baton  Rouge  this  line  is 
intersected  by  the  Baton  Rouge  & Clin- 
ton Railroad,  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  at  Port  Hudson,  on  the  Mississippi, 
a few  miles  above  the  former,  commences 
the  Port  Hudson,  Jackson  & Clin- 
ton Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  long. 
This  will-  probably  be  continued  to 
Liberty,  in  Amite  county,  where  it  will 
join  the  Springfield  & Liberty  Rail- 
road, thirty  miles  in  length. 

Opposite  to  the  southern  terminus  of 
theWoodville  railroad  at  Point  Coupee, 
commences  the  Atchafalaya  railroad, 
which  extends  in  a southwest  direction, 
thirty  miles  from  that  point,  to 
Opelousas,  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name.  From  Morganza,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Atchafalaya  road  to 
Alexandria,  on  Red  river,  no  improve- 
ment has  as  yet  been  made  ; the  old 


mode  of  communication  by  steamboat 
is  still  maintained.  There  is  a railroad 
now  in  progress  from  Alexandria  to 
Cheneyville,  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  which  may  ultimately  be  ex- 
tended to  Opelousas,  and  thus  complete 
a line  of  railroad  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
south,  and  Vicksburg  in  the  north. 
Several  other  works  have  been  executed 
or  are  proposed,  extending  from  New 
Orleans  in  various  directions.  Among 
them  one  to  Carrollton,  and  thence  to 
Fayetteville,  eleven  and  one-fourth 
miles,  including  branches  ; another  of 
four  and  one-half  miles,  to  a bend  on 
the  Mississippi,  below  New’  Orleans, 
called  the  English  Turn ; and  another, 
the  Orleans  street  railroad,  one  and 
one-half  miles  in  length,  extending  to 
Bayou  St.  John. 

Passing  northward  to  Tennessee,  we 
find  the  La  Grange  & Memphis  railroad, 
that  commences  at  Memphis  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  extends  to  La  Grange, 
in  Fayette  county,  fifty  miles  in  length; 
the  Somerville  branch  that  extends  from 
the  main  line  at  Moscow7  sixteen  miles 
to  Somerville;  the  Highwassee  railroad, 
extending  from  Knoxville,  by  Calhoun, 
to  the  division  line  of  Georgia  ; and  the 
New  Orleans  &:  Nashville,  and  Cin- 
cinnati & Charleston,  already  described. 
In  Kentucky,  the  Lexington  & Ohio 
commences  on  the  Ohio  river  near 
Louisville,  and  proceeds  nearly  due  east 
to  Middletown,  thence  turning  towards 
the  northeast,  gains  the  ridge  wrhich 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from 
those  of  Floyd’s  fork  of  Salt  river. 
Pursuing  the  ridge,  and  passing  the 
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towns  of  Brownsboro  and  Ballardsville, 
the  line  descends  the  valley  of  Ken- 
tucky river,  and  enters  Frankfort,  in 
Franklin  county.  From  Frankfort  it 
assumes  an  east  course,  which  is  main- 
tained until  it  reaches  Lexington,  where 
the  road  terminates.  Length,  ninety- 
two  and  three-quarter  miles.  Then 
comes  the  Portage  railroad,  from 
Bowling  Green  to  Barren  River,  one  and 
one-half  miles  long  ; and  the  Cincin- 
nati & Charleston.  The  following  roads 
were  proposed  at  the  date  of  which  we 
write  : From  Hopkinsville  to  Cumber- 
land river ; from  Henderson  to  Nash- 
ville ; from  Russelville  to  Clarksville  ; 
from  Louisville  to  Bushville;  from 
Louisville  to  Knoxville ; from  Madison- 
ville  to  Pond  river ; from  Covington  to 
Latonia  Springs  and  from  Falmouth  to 
Lexington. 

An  immense  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, far  beyond  the  demands  of 
the  business  or  the  resources  of  the 
state,  had  been  projected  by  Illinois 
early  in  the  decade;  and  by  an  act  of 
1837  was  formallyadopted.  and  ordered 
placed  in  operation.  The  railroads  con- 
templated by  that  act,  to  follow  further 
the  authority  last  quoted,  were  import- 
ant both  in  point  of  number  and  extent. 
One  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
spine  is  to  extend  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  state,  from  which  most  of 
the  others  diverge,  and  intersect  the 
various  counties  on  both  sides  of  the 
principal  line,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Central  railroad.  The  line  as  pro- 
posed commences  at  the  city  of  Cairo,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 


sippi rivers, and  extends  nearly  due  north, 
through  Vandalia,  Shelbyville,  Decatur, 
and  Bloomington,  to  the  Western  ter- 
minus of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  and  thence  via  Savannah  to 
Galena,  a distance  of  457  miles; 
$3,800,000  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  this  road.  The 
Alton  & Mt.  Carmel,  when  completed, 
will  extend  entirely  across  the  state,  in 
an  east-southeast  direction,  passing 
through  the  towns  of  Edwardsville,  Car- 
lyle, Salem,  Fairfield,  and  Albion.  At 
Alt.  Carmel  it  unites  with  the  line  of 
the  proposed  road  to  Cincinnati;  length, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles.  The 
Edwardsville  & Shawneetown,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  miles  in  length, 
branches  off  from  the  preceding  road  at 
Edwardsville,  and  with  a general  south- 
east course,  passes  through  Lebanon, 
New  Nashville,  Pinckneyville,  Frank- 
fort, and  Equality  to  Shawneetown. 

The  Belleville  railroad  extends  from 
Belleville  to  Lebanon,  on  the  Edwards- 
ville and  Shawneetown  road,  fourteen 
miles.  The  Quincy  & Danville  extends 
from  Quincy,  on  the  Mississippi;  through 
Columbus,  Clayton,  Mount  Sterling, 
Meredosia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield, 
Decatur,  Sydney,  to  Danville,  whence  it 
will  be  prolonged  to  the  State  line,  in 
the  direction  of  Lafayette,  in  Indiana; 
length,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
The  section  of  this  road  from  Meredosia 
to  Jacksonville,  twenty-two  miles  in 
length,  is  now  in  use.  The  Alton  & 
Paris  road  extends  from  Alton,  through 
Hillsboro,  Shelbyville,  Charleston  and 
Paris,  to  the  State  line  in  the  direction 
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of  Terre  Haute;  length,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles.  The  Peoria  & Warsaw, 
from  Peoria,  via  Carston,  Macomb  and 
Carthage,  to  Warsaw,  is  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  miles  in  length;  the  Bloom- 
ington & Peoria,  from  the  one  place  to 
the  other,  via  Mackinaw,  forty  miles  in 
length;  and  the  Pekin  branch  of  the 
preceding  extends  from  Mackinaw  to 
Pekin,  and  is  twenty  miles  in  length. 
Some  of  these  sections,  the  writer 
continues,  which  connect  navigable 
water  courses,  have  been  in  progress 
of  construction  since  1837.  Por- 
tions of  them,  to  a limited  extent,  are 
now  finished,  and  others  nearly  so,  but 
from  want  of  connection  they  are,  with 
a few  exceptions,  almost  valueless.  As 
a system  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  commenced,  as  those  actually  fin- 
ished and  in  use  form  a very  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  entire  system,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  legislature.  A railroad 
six  miles  in  length,  from  Illinois  at  the 
ferry  opposite  St.  Louis,  to  Coal  Mine 
bluffs  is  now  in  operation.  The  sum  of 
$11,315,099  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  construction  of  the  above  roads,  and 
$400,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Great  Wabash.  Illinois,  Rock,  Kaskas- 
kia.  and  Little  Wabash  lines.  Only  a 
part  of  these  sums  has  been  expended. 
Railroads  are  proposed  from  Alton  to 
Springfield,  from  Jacksonville  to  Au- 
gusta, from  Chicago  to  Des  Moines, 
from  Naples  to  Jacksonville,  from  Alton 
to  Erie,  from  Belleville  to  the  Miss- 
issippi, from  Galena  to  Chicago,  from 
Springfield  to  Carrollton  and  thence  to 
the  Mississippi,  from  Waverly  to  Grand 


Prairie,  and  from  Lynville  to  Jackson- 
ville. 

In  Indiana,  the  Madison  & Indian- 
apolis road  commences  at  Madison,  in 
Jefferson  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and 
proceeds  through  the  counties  of 
Jennings.  Bartholomew.  Johnson  and 
Marion,  and  the  towns  of  Vernon, 
Columbus,  Franklin,  etc.,  to  Indian- 
apolis. the  capital  of  the  state.  Length, 
about  ninety-five  miles.  It  is  com- 
pleted from  Madison  to  Vernon,  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The 
Lafayette  & Michigan  road  is  one 
hundred  and  six  miles  in  length.  It  is 
designed  as  a continuation  of  the  line 
of  thoroughfare  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
Lake  Michigan,  of  which  the  Madison 
& Indianapolis  railroad,  and  the  mac- 
adamized road  from  the  latter  to  La- 
fayette form  a part.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  -which  are  state  works,  other 
railroads  are  proposed,  by  joint  stock 
companies,  to  extend  from  Jefferson- 
ville on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  Louis- 
ville, via  Vienna,  Rockford  and  Col- 
umbus. to  Indianapolis,  one  hundred 
and  eight  miles,  a small  part  of  which 
is  now  under  contract:  from  Terre 

Haute  to  Evansville,  via  Princeton  and 
Vincennes:  from  Lafayette  to  the  west- 
ern line  of  the  state,  in  the  direction  of 
Danville  in  Illinois,  where  it  will  inter- 
sect the  Irving  &:  Danville  railroad  of 
that  state:  from  Albany,  through  Clark, 
Scott.  Jackson  and  Bartholomew  coun- 
ties, to  Columbus,  where  it  will  join 
the  Madison  & Indianapolis  railroad: 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  state,  near  its  northern 
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border;  from  Lawrenceburg  to  Indian- 
apolis, via  Greensburg  and  Shelbyville, 
and  from  Michigan  City  to  Laporte. 

Ohio  is  next  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion, with  the  following  result:  The 
Little  Miami  road.  This  line,  as  pro- 
posed, commences  near  the  centre  of 
High  street,  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati, 
•crosses  Crawfish  creek,  and  passing  up 
the  valley  of  Duck  creek,  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Miami.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  Miami  to  its  junction 
with  Highland  creek,  where  the  line 
diverges  from  the  former,  ascends  the 
ravine  of  that  creek,  and  re-enters  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Miami,  opposite  to 
Miford;  thence  through  Lockport  and 
over  Obannan  and  Todd’s  creek  to 
Waynesville,  where  the  line  attains  an 
elevation  of  three  hundred  and  five  feet 
above  the  Ohio.  From  Waynesville  it 
proceeds  nearly  north,  crosses  the  val- 
ley of  Glady  creek,  near  its  mouth,  and 
enters  the  town  of  Xenia,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  miles  above  the  Ohio; 
and  thence  through  Clifton  to  Spring- 
field.  which  is  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  feet  above  the  Ohio.  Length 
eighty-five  and  one-half  miles;  esti- 
mated cost,  $877,663.  Single  tracks, 
with  turnouts  and  sidelines;  maximum 
inclination,  forty  feet  per  mile.  For 
more  than  half  the  distance  the  grades 
are  under  ten  feet  per  mile.  From 
Xenia  to  Cincinnati  the  line  has  a de- 
scending grade  nearly  the  whole  dis- 
tance. Mad  River  & Sandusky  City 
railroad  is  to  extend  from  Dayton,  in 
Montgomery,  to  Sandusky  City,  in  Erie 
county.  It  will  pass  through  Clarke; 


Campaign,  Logan,  Hardin,  Crawford, 
Seneca,  and  Sandusky  counties,  and 
the  towns  of  Springfield,  Urbana,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Tiffin,  etc..  The  road  is  now 
finished  and  in  use  from  the  latter  to 
Sandusky  City,  a distance  of  thirty 
miles.  This  road,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  extension  of  the  Little 
Miami  railroad,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  miles  in  length,  but  from 
Springfield,  where  it  meets  that  road,  to 
Sandusky,  is  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles.  Its  construction  is 
similar  to  the  other  railroads  of  the 
country  ; wooden  sleepers  and  iron 
rails.  Estimated  cost  per  mile,  $11,000. 

Sandusky  City  & Monroeville  rail- 
road, now  in  progress,  extends  from 
the  former  in  Erie  county  to  the  latter 
in  Huron  county,  eighteen  miles.  The 
Ohio  railroad  extends  from  the  town  of 
Manhattan,  on  the  Maumee  river,  to 
Sandusky,  and  thence  to  the  Mad  River 
railroad  , length  about  forty  miles.  A large 
portion  of  this  road  is  laid  in  the  Black 
swamp,  in  which  piles  were  driven  to 
sustain  the  road-bed.  The  Toledo  & 
Kalamazoo  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  Michigan. 

The  following  roads  were  at  that  date 
proposed  : Norwalk  to  Huron  ; Ash- 
tabula to  Liverpool ; Bridgeport  to  San- 
dusky City  ; Chillicothe  to  Cincinnati  ; 
Circleville  to  Cincinnati ; from  Cleve- 
land via  Columbus  to  Cincinnati  ; from 
Cleveland  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  in 
the  direction  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  from 
Cleveland  to  Warren  ; from  Columbus 
to  Lower  Sandusky  ; from  Columbus  to 
Springfield  ; from  Columbus  to  Big 
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Spring ; from  Conneaut  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  ; from  Cleveland  to  Frank- 
lin ; Cuyahoga  Falls  to  Cleveland  ; from 
Wayne  to  Piqua ; .from  Manesfield  to 
New  Haven  ; from  Melmore  to  Repub- 
lic ; from  Zanesville  to  the  Ohio,  in 
Belmont  county ; from  Newark  to  Mt. 
Vernon;  from  New  Haven  to  Monroe- 
ville; Akron  to  Defiance;  from  the 
state  line,  in  Ashtabula,  to  the  Miami 
river  and  the  Wabash  & Erie  canal  ; 
from  Stillwater  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Maumee  ; from  Toledo  to  Sandusky 
City ; from  Urbana  to  Columbus ; from 
Vermillion  to  Birmingham  ; from  Wells- 
ville  to  Fairport ; from  Richmond  to 
Miami ; from  Port  Clinton  to  Lower 
Sandusky;  from  the  town  of  Frank- 
lin to  Wilmington,  via  Springfield ; 
from  Columbus  to  Sandusky ; from 
Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis ; from  Miami 
to  Newark  ; from  Milan,  Columbus, 
Chillicothe,  to  Lebanon ; from  Belle- 
fontain  to  Perrysburg ; from  Charles- 
ton to  Ashland,  via  Oberlin ; from 
Charleston  to  Elyria  ; from  Carrollton 
to  Lodi  ; from  Lima  to  Shanesville,  via 
Auglaize  ; from  Massillon  to  the  Ohio 
river  ; from  Sandusky  City  to  Maumee  ; 
fro  n Norwalk  to  Huron  ; from  the  Ohio 
river,  in  Columbiana  county,  to  the 
Indiana  state  line ; from  Venice  to 
Bellevue  ; from  the  mouth  of  Vermil- 
lion river,  in  Huron  county,  to  Ash- 
land ; from  Wellsville  to  Steubenville. 

In  Arkansas,  the  statement  continued, 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the  way 
of  canals  or  railroads.  In  Missouri  not 
much  is  yet  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
internal  improvement.  Several  works, 


mostly  railroads,  are  projected  ; and  in 
1839  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
formation  of  a board  of  internal  im- 
provements, whose  duties  were  defined 
by  an  act.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  navigation 
throughout  the  state,  and  to  a survey  for 
a railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Iron 
mountains,  in  Madison  county.  There 
are  several  other  railroad  projects  on 
foot,  one  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Charles, 
and  thence  westward  through  the  coun- 
ties bordering  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Missouri ; one  from  the  same  point  and 
in  the  same  direction,  through  the 
southern  counties,  and  one  from  the 
town  of  Louisiana  to  Columbia ; and 
thence  by  the  one  mentioned  above,  to 
Rocheport,  on  the  Missouri. 

In  compliance  with  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Michigan,  passed  in  1836, 
a board  of  commissioners  was  formed, 
with  authority  to  effect  a loan  of 
$5,000,000  for  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement. A system  of  improvements 
and  railroads  was  soon  after  adopted ; 
and  some  of  the  works  therein  contem- 
plated were  immediately  commenced. 
These  improvements  consist  of  three 
extensive  railroads  and  three  canals, 
together  with  some  slack  water  naviga- 
tion along  the  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo 
and  Grand  rivers.  With  regard  to  the 
execution  of  these  important  lines  of 
thoroughfare,  not  much  has  yet  been 
done.  The  railroad  from  Detroit  to 
St.  Joseph,  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  pro- 
gressing slowly  towards  the  west,  and  is 
completed  and  in  succesful  operation 
from  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor.  This  is- 
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called  the  Central  Railroad.  It  com- 
mences at  Detroit,  and  pursues  a 
nearly  direct  west-southwest  course  to 
Ypsilanti,  where  it  deflects  towards  the 
northwest,  and  advances  to  Ann  Arbor. 
Thence  the  line,  as  located,  is  continued 
by  a general  western  course  through 
Washtenaw,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Kala- 
mazoo, VanBuren  and  Berrien  counties, 
to  St.  Joseph,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  This  road,  it  will  be 
seen,  connects  Lake  Michigan  with 
Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie,  and  forms  a 
very  important  part  of  the  great  western 
thoroughfare  for  the  Northern  and 
Western  states.  Already  many  thriving 
towns  and  settlements  have  been  estab- 
lished along  the  line,  in  anticipation  of 
its  ultimate  completion.  The  length  of 
the  road,  as  located,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  miles,  and 
estimated  cost  of  construction,  $1,928,- 
195,  or  nearly  $10,000  per  mile.  The 
next  state  work  is  the  Southern  rail- 
road, extending  from  the  river  Raisin 
a short  distance  below  the  town  of  Mon- 
roe, to  the  new  village  of  Buffalo,  in  the 
extreme  southwest  angle  of  the  state, 
and  on  Lake  Michigan  about  thirty 
miles  southwest  of  St.  Joseph,  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  Central  railroad. 
The  road  attains  its  greatest  altitude, 
six  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet,  in  the 
county  of  Hillsdale,  a few  miles  east  of 
Jonesville,  whence  it  descends  to  Lake 
Michigan,  fourteen  feet  above  Lake 
Erie.  The  plan  of  construction  of  this 
road,  like  all  the  other  state  railroads, 
is  of  wood,  with  iron  rails.  Maximum 
inclination,  forty  feet  per  mile,  and  the 


minimum  radius  of  curvature,  two 
thousand  feet.  The  road,  as  proposed, 
will  traverse  the  counties  of  Monroe, 
Lenawee,  Hillsdale,  Branch,  St.  Joseph, 
Cass  and  Berrien,  and  terminates  at 
New  Buffalo.  In  its  course  the  line 
passes  through  or  near  the  town  of 
Adrian,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
Erie  & Kalamazoo,  from  Toledo,  Hills- 
dale, Branch,  Centerville,  Adamsville, 
Edwardsville  and  Bertrand.  These 
towns  are  all  situated  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  state,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  which  the  road  now  under  con- 
sideration was  designed.  Length,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  miles.  Esti- 
mated cost,  $1,496,376,  or  $8,176  per 
mile.  The  Havre  branch  was  com- 
menced by  a joint  stock  company  in 
1836.  It  has  since  been  transferred  to 
the  state.  It  unites  the  Southern  Rail- 
road with  the  Erie  & Kalamazoo  at  the 
town  of  Havre.  Length,  thirteen  miles; 
estimated  cost,  $82,043.  The  Northern 
Railroad,  about  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  the  last  of  the  state  works  of 
this  description,  commences  on  Port 
Huron,  on  the  St.  Clair  river,  or  strait, 
and  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron  ; 
passes  through  the  counties  of  St.  Clair, 
Lapeer,  Genessee,  Shiawassee,  Clinton, 
Ionia,  Kent  and  Ottawa,  and  intersects 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake1  Michigan  at 
Grand  Haven.  The1  following  towns 
are  on  the  line  of  this  road  : Lapeer, 
Leroy,  Owasso,  Lyons,  Saranac,  Ada: 
and  Grandville.  The  summit  level,  in 
Lapeer  county,  is  three  hundred  feet 
above  Lake  St.  Clair.  Estimated  cost, 
$1,310,361.  About  seven  miles  west. 
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of  Grandville,  the  line  where  it  curves 
towards  the  northwest  is  intersected  by 
the  Port  Sheldon  road,  about  six  miles 
in  length,  now  in  progress  under  the 
direction  of  a joint  stock  company. 

Among  the  works  now  in  progress  by 
private  companies  is  the  Erie  & Kal- 
amazoo line,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  state.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  exten- 
sion of  some  of  the  leading  roads  in 
Ohio,  and  as  such  must  partake  largely 
of  the  travel  through  the  middle  and 
northern  counties  of  that  state.  The 
finished  section,  thirty-three  miles  in 
length,  extends  from  Toledo,  in  Lucas 
county,  Ohio,  at  the  northern  termina- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Railroad  from  San- 
dusky, to  the  village  of  Adrian  in  Lena- 
wee county,  Michigan,  where  it  joins 
the  Southern  Railroad.  The  proposed 
extension  of  this  work  diverges  from 
the  line  at  Palmyra,  six  miles  from 
Adrian  , and  proceeds  northward  through 
Tecumseh,  Clinton,  Manchester  and 
Napoleon,  and  unites  with  the  Central 
railroad  at  Michigan  Centre.  From  the 
latter  point  to  the  town  of  Kalamazoo 
the  Central  Railroad  will  be  used.  At 
Kalamazoo  the  line  is  resumed  and 
conducted  along  the  valley  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo to  the  town  of  Allegan,  where 
the  location  terminates.  Length  of  the 
first  section,  seventy-five  miles;  second 
section,  twenty-eight  miles;  total  length 
of  the  company’s  lines,  one  hundred 
and  three  miles;  and  entire  distance 
from  Toledo  to  Kalamazoo,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  miles.  The 
Ypsilanti  & Tecumseh  road,  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  leaves  the  Central  road 


at  Ypsilanti,  and  proceeding  through 
Salem,  intersects  the  Erie  & Kalama- 
zoo at  Tecumseh,  and  thus  opens  a 
railroad  communication,  though  rather 
circuitous,  between  Detroit  and  Toledo. 
The  Detroit  & Pontaic  railroad  extends 
from  Detroit  to  Pontaic,  in  Oakland 
county,  distant  twenty-five  miles  from 
Detroit.  The  Allegan  & Marshall  rail- 
road extends  from  Allegan  to  Marshall, 
passing  through  the  villages  of  Bronson 
and  Battle  Creek.  It  is  in  the  counties 
of  Allegan,  Kalamazoo  and  Calhoun;  is 
about  fifty- two  miles  in  length,  and  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  by  a joint 
stock  company,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  state.  The  St.  Clair  & Romeo  rail- 
road, from  Palmer  on  the  St.  Clair  to 
the  village  of  Romeo  in  Macomb  county, 
was  commenced  in  1837  by  a company 
chartered  in  1836,  wdth  a capital  of 
$100,000;  length,  twenty-six  miles.  The 
Shelby  & Belle  River  was  incorporated 
in  1836  with  a capital  of  $100,000.  and 
extends  from  Belle  River,  via  Romeo, 
to  Utica,  twenty-seven  miles.  The 
Shelby  & Detroit,  now  in  progress, 
extends  from  Detroit  to  Utica,  via 
Shelby,  in  Macomb  county;  length, 
about  twenty-three  miles.  The  Pal- 
myra & Jacksonburgh  extends  through 
Tecumseh,  Clinton.  Manchester,  and 
Sandstone,  to  Jackson,  forty-six  miles. 
A great  portion  of  the  work  is  finished, 
and  the  remainder  in  progress,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  state.  The  River 
Raisin  &:  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  commenc- 
ing at  Plaisance  bay,  a few  miles  south- 
east from  Monroe,  which  it  passes,  and 
thence  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Raisin  to  Blissfield,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Erie  & Kalamazoo.  Length, 
including  a branch  from  Dundee  to 
Clifton,  fifty  miles.  The  Auburn  & 
Lapeer  road,  thirty  miles  in  length, 
from  Lapeer  to  Auburn:  the  Mottville 
& White  Pigeon,  from  Mottville  to  the 
Indiana  border;  and  the  Medina  & Can- 
andaguia,  from  Morenci  to  the  South- 
ern Railroad,  in  Lenawee  county,  com- 
pletes this  list.  The  following  addi- 
tional Michigan  lines  are  proposed: 
Detroit  to  Owasso,  Detroit  to  Utica, 
Detroit  to  Monroe;  from  Monroe  to 
some  point  on  the  Central  Railroad,  and 
from  Gibralter  to  Clinton,  Romeo  to 
Mt.  Clemens,  Detroit  to  Maumee  Bay, 
Ypsilanti  to  River  Raisin  & Erie  Rail- 
road, Kalamazoo  to  Lake  Michigan,  at 
the  outlet  of  the  South  Black  ; Ann 
Arbor  to  Monroe,  Constantine  to  Niles, 
Detroit  to  Shiawassee,  Saginaw  to  the 
Northern  Railroad,  Gibralter  to  Clinton, 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
River  Raisin  to  that  of  Grand  river  be- 
low Grand  Rapids;  Mt.  Clemens  to 
Saginaw,  Clinton  to  Adrian,  and  Sagi- 
naw to  Leroy. 

With  the  exception  of  some  surveys 
authorized  by  Congress,  nothing  had 
been  done  in  Wisconsin  territory  in  the 
way  of  canals  or  railroads.  Rail  lines 
were  proposed  from  Milwaukee,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  to  the  Mississippi  river ; 
from  Lafontaine  to  Winnebago  Lake  ; 
from  Belmont  to  Duluth,  from  Belmont 


to  Dodgeville ; and  a canal  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Black  river,  for  which  pur- 
pose Congress  had  granted  a tract  of 
land  in  1839.  Nor  had  any  work  of 
internal  improvement  been  yet  com- 
menced in  Iowa  territory.  Several 
railroads  had  been  spoken  of,  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
derangement  of  its  money  affairs,  had 
caused  a suspension  of  operations. 

Our  author  concludes  his  summary 
with  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
advance  of  railroad  improvement  in 
Canada  : The  La  Prairie  & St.  Johns, 
which  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length, 
form  a part  of  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  the  states  and 
Canada.  It  unites  Lake  Champlain 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  a more  con- 
venient route  than  was  formerly  pur- 
sued. A railroad  from  Quebec  to  St. 
Johns,  in  New  Brunswick,  has  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Canadian 
government  and  people.  The  line  as- 
proposed,  on  leaving  Quebec,  passes, 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  St.  Nicholas  river,  thence  along 
its  valley  and  crossing  the  dividing  ridge 
into  that  of  Black  river,  a branch  of  the 
St.  Johns,  a distance  of  about  two  hun- 
dred miles.  A large  portion  of  this 
line,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  of  Maine,  as  defined 
by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 
JOSEPH  D.  POTTS. 


A gentleman  who  is  among  those 
most  long  and  prominently  identified 
with  transportation  interests,  and  whose 
reputation  in  that  particular  field  of 
usefulness  and  activity  is  national  in  its 
breadth,  is  Joseph  D.  Potts,  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  Pennsylvania  the  family 
name  is  among  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent,  and  in  fact  it  has  the  best 
of  all  possible  guarantees  of  being  per- 
petuated, for  it  is  written  upon  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  State  as  that  of  two  of 
its  most  thriving  towns, — Pottsville  and 
Pottstown. — the  latter  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery,  where  the  early  life  of 
our  subject  was  passed.  His  great- 
great-grandfather,  John  Potts,  was  the 
founder  of  this  place,  but  the  history 
of  the  family  in  America  dates  further 
back  than  this  ancestor,  by  at  least  one 
generation,  to  Thomas  Potts,  who  was 
the  pioneer  iron  master  of  the  region, 
and  the  beginner  in  a small  way,  amid 
numerous  difficulties,  of  an  industry 
which  has  been  a favorite  one  with 
many  of  his  descendants.  The  grand- 
father of  the  man  concerning  whom  we 
write.  Joseph  Potts,  was  the  owner  of 
Glasgow  forge  and  rolling  mill  and  Val- 
ly  Forge.  His  father,  David  Potts,  was 
born  at  the  old  family  home  near  the  first- 
named  ancient  iron  establishment,  on 
August  ii.  1799,  and  his  mother.  Re- 
becca S.  (Speakman)  Potts,  was  a na- 
tive of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania. 


Joseph  D.  Potts  was  born  December 
4,  1829,  at  Springton  Forge,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  early 
years  were  spent  very  much  after  the 
mode  of  those  of  the  majority  of  youths 
of  his  time,  at  Pottstown  and  at  Isa- 
bella furnace,  in  the  county  of  Chester. 

His  entry  upon  active  life  was  in  a 
field  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
so  many  of  the  family  had  found  exer- 
cise for  their  energies,  and  in  the  one 
destined  to  well  reward  his  life  efforts. 
He  became  a civil  engineer.  In  May, 
1852.  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Sunbury  & Erie  Railroad  Company, 
and  from  that  time  onward  to  the  present, 
he  has  been  constantly  identified  with 
the  railroad  interests  of  the  country, 
though  not  for  any  great  period  in  the 
department  where  he  began.  After 
being  engaged  upon  various  lines  of 
railroad  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  his 
abilities  obtaining  a very  general  recog- 
nition, he  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  Stuebenville  (Ohio)  & Indiana 
Railroad,  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  president  of  the  Western  Transpor- 
tation Company,  and  in  these  responsi- 
ble positions  he  found  full  scope  for 
his  faculties. 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  came 
a jar  and  interruption  in  the  thitherto 
even  progress  of  his  career,  but  he  felt 
compensated  for  whatever  there  was  of 
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personal  loss,  on  that  account,  by  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  services 
were  of  some  use  to  the  government  at 
the  period  of  its  greatest  need.  Gov- 
ernor Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  ap- 
pointed him  in  May,  1861,  on  his  active 
staff,  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  of 
the  transportation  and  telegraph  de- 
partment of  the  State,  which  post  he 
held  until  December,  1861,  when  this 
labor  was  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  greatly  to  the  relief 
of  the  State,  overburdened  as  it  was 
with  duties  arising  from  its  border 
position.  In  1862,  Mr.  Potts  served 
with  the  militia  called  out  in  conse- 
quence of  Lee’s  Antietam  expedition, 
and  while  thus  engaged,  he  was  detailed 
by  General  Reynolds  as  military  super- 
intendent of  the  Franklin  Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
having  become  the  lessee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie  railroad,  made  Mr. 
Potts  its  general  manager,  in  1862,  and 
he  retained  the  position  until  1865, 
when  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Empire  Transportation  Company,  and 
also  of  the  Erie  & Western  Transporta- 
tion Company,  the  latter  being  the 
owner  of  a large  fleet  of  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  upon  the  chain  of  great 
lakes.  His  relinquishment  of  the  for- 
mer position  only  occurred  in  1877, 
when  the  company  sold  its  entire  plant, 
equipment  and  good  will,  and  closed  its 
prosperous  existence,  making  a division 
of  heavy  assets  among  its  stockholders. 

Of  the  Erie  & Western  Transportation 
Company,  he  remained  president  until 
June  7,  1881,  when  his  resignation 


was  finally  accepted  by  the  company. 
During  all  the  years  of  his  connection 
with  this  huge  commercial  institution, 
largely  built  to  its  highest  prosperity 
through  his  acumen,  activity  and  execu- 
tive energy,  he  held  the  pleasantest  of 
relations  with  the  company,  and  he  only 
withdrew  from  his  position  at  its  head 
because  he  felt  that  this,  with  his  other 
business  interests,  formed  too  great  a 
burden  to  be  comfortably  or  safely 
carried  by  one  man.  The  directors, 
(among  whom  Mr.  Potts  still  retains  a 
place),  evinced  their  estimation  of  his 
character  and  ability,  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  resignation,  by  a report  through 
their  special  committee,  which  is  en- 
grossed upon  their  records,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

“Mr.  Potts’  proposed  retirement  will 
sever  relations  which  have  existed  be- 
tween him  and  this  company  since  the 
beginning  of  its  operations.  Under  his 
fostering  care  the  company  has  so  grown 
that  it  is  to-day  prosperous,  substan- 
tial, strong  and  healthy,  financially  and 
otherwise. 

“So  highly  appreciated  are  his  ser- 
vices, that  the  committee  feel  they  are 
speaking,  not  only  for  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, but  for  the  whole  body  of  stock- 
holders, in  saying  that  to  him  is  due,  in 
the  largest  measure,  this  excellent  con- 
dition of  affairs;  that  without  his  fore- 
sight, his  unfailing  power  of  resource, 
and  his  untiring  energy,  no  such  results 
could  have  been  attained. 

“It  is  with  the  most  profound  regret 
that  his  retirement  is  reluctantly  assent- 
ed to,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  consented 
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to  remain  in  the  board,  but  in  a measure 
modifies  this  feeling. 

“He  will  leave  his  official  position 
accompanied  by  the  warmest  good 
wishes  of  the  directors,  officers,  and  all 
others  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
company.”  . 

W.  Thaw, 

H.  H.  Houston, 

W.  H.  Barnes, 

Geo.  B.  Bonnell. 

The  stockholders  passed  resolutions 
similar  in  import  to  the  foregoing 
minutes. 

Besides  the  important  positions  here- 
tofore mentioned,  Mr.  Potts  held  from 
time  to  time  numerous  others,  many  of 
them  forced  upon  him,  for  his  capabil- 
ity early  in  his  career  received  very  gen- 
eral recognition.  Among  these  was  that 
of  managing  director  of  the  National 
Storage  Company,  to  which  post  he  was 
elected  in  1874,  and  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Dock  Railroad  Company, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1879.  Both 
of  these  are  New  Jersey  corporations, 
the  first  owning  wharves,  warehouses, 
etc.,  in  Jersey  City,  and  the  latter  an 
important  railroad  through  the  same, 
with  other  property.  He  resigned  both 
offices  in  1884,  though  he  still  is  a direc- 
tor of  each  company.  He  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Enterprise 
Transit  Company  in  1871,  and  still 
holds  that  office.  For  some  years, 
until  January,  1885,  he  was  the  presi- 
dent, and  he  still  is  a director,  of  the 
Girard  Point  Storage  Company,  one  of 
the  well-known  business  institutions  of 
Philadelphia,  the  owner  of  very  exten- 


sive wharves,  warehouses,  elevators, 
transfer  railroads,  tanks,  etc.,  located 
near  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill  river, 
and  forming  in  the  aggregate  a large 
plant. 

The  prediliction  for  the  iron  business 
which  dominated  the  forefathers  of  Mr. 
Potts  seems  to  have  brought  him 
within  its  sway  only  when  he  began  to 
relinquish  what  has  really  been  the  ab- 
sorbing occupation  of  his  life.  As  late 
as  1879  he  turned  his  attention  to  iron 
and  its  various  manufactures, with  which, 
however,  he  had  ever  something  of 
familiarity  through  his  family  associa- 
tions, and  his  position  as  a railroad 
maker  and  manager.  But  if  he  began 
in  this  department  of  industry  late  in 
life,  it  was  no  feeble  beginning,  for  he 
went  into  it  with  the  zeal  and  thorough- 
ness which  have  always  been  his  charac- 
teristics. At  first  he  contented  himself 
with  an  interest  in  Potts  Brothers.  Iron 
Company  (Limited),  of  Pottstown, 
which  owns  the  Chester  Tube  Works, 
and  he  has  since  1879  been  one  of  the 
managers  of  this  concern;  but  in  1880 
he  bought  outright  the  plant  of  Isabella 
Furnace,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly  owned  by  his  father, 
and  soon  after  placed  his  sons  in  the 
active  management  of  the  property. 

So  far  as  possible,  Mr.  Potts  has,  of 
late  years,  retired  from  active  business, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  for  hands  which 
have  always  been  busy  to  rest  in  idle- 
ness, and  he  still  carries  a weight  of 
responsibility  and  of  management,  which 
seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  retirement,  and  which  would  prove 
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too  much  of  a burden  indeed  for  many 
men  who  regard  themselves  as  among 
the  active  contingent  in  the  commercial 
world.  All  things  are  comparative, 
however,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  his 
past  labors,  those  at  present  occupying 
him  doubtless  seem  only"  sufficient  to 
sustain  healthful  exercise  for  the  mind. 
Measured  by  its  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  by  its  activity,  the  life  of  Mr. 
Potts  may  well  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  successful  of  those  vouchsafed 
to  mankind  ; and  not  only  has  he  him- 
self attained  the  satisfaction  of  succeed- 
ing and  accumulated  fairly  of  this  world’s 
stores,  made  to  minister  to  the  best 
good  of  family  and  of  friends,  but  he 
has,  both  by  the  nature  of  his  occupa- 
tion, the  degree  of  his  fitness  for  it,  and 


the  devotion  with  which  he  has  labored 
in  it,  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  advancement  of  many  indus- 
trial and  commercial  systems,  and  in 
fact  has  contributed  more  than  the 
share  which  every  man  of  unusual 
acumen  and  action  pays  towards  the 
general  prosperity  and  the  well-being  of 
mankind. 

On  May  4,  1886,  Mr.  Potts  was  elect- 
ed a trustee  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; on  March  7,  1887,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the  courts 
of  Philadelphia,  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Inspectors  of  the  county  prison,  and 
on  December  16,  1887,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  same  authority  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Western  Saving  Fund 
Society,  of  Philadelphia. 


HENRY  HOWARD  HOUSTON. 


Mr.  Houston,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
generally  known  to  the  railroad  men 
of  the  country  by  reason  of  his  im- 
portant work  in  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  some  years 
since,  his  varied  railroad  interests,  and 
particularly,  of  late  years,  through  his 
prominent  identification  with  special 
transportation  enterprises.  He  is  of  a 
family  which  has  been  associated  for  at 
least  a hundred  and  fifty  years  with 
Pennsylvania  history. 

Henry  Howard  Houston’s  identi- 
fication with  transportation  interests 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in 
1847,  although  he  had  a business  train- 
ing antedating  that  for  several  years, 


having  left  school  at  an  early  age  and 
followed  mercantile  life  in  his  native 
town,  Wrightsville,  York  county, 
Pennslyvania,  as  well  as  being  con- 
nected at  different  periods  with  iron 
furnaces  in  Clarion  and  Venango  coun- 
ties. 

It  was  in  the  year  mentioned  that  he 
entered  the  Philadelphia  office  of  D. 
Leech  & Co.,  the  then  leading  canal  and 
railway  transporters  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  was  unquestionably  here  that  he 
obtained  the  ideas  and  experience  and 
met  with  the  opportunities  which  led 
to  his  ultimately  becoming  a power 
in  railroad  affairs.  He  attended  to 
important  interests  of  the  company 
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in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
until  the  close  of  1850;  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  the  methods  of  the  trans- 
portation business  in  general  and  in  de- 
tail,and  developing  a considerable  genius 
therefor.  The  ability  which  he  here 
displayed  attracted  the  attention  of  Col. 
William  C.  Patterson,  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who 
selected  him  in  1850  to  organize  the 
freight  business  of  the  line,  which  the 
company  had  just  perfected  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh,  consisting  of  the 
railroad  to  Hollidaysburg,  the  State 
Portage  Road  over  the  mountains,  and 
the  canal  from  Johnstown  westward. 
This  was  an  important  post,  and  called 
for  rare  executive  abilities,  but  presi- 
dent Patterson’s  judgment  was  fully 
vindicated  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Houston 
for  the  work.  He  proved  to  be  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  There 
was  an  extreme  and  bitter  rivalry,  and 
the  most  intense  and  unremitting  efforts 
were  necessary  to  secure  and  maintain 
trade  against  competing  lines.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  completed 
to  Pittsburgh  in  1853,  and  from  that 
time  to  1865,  Mr.  Houston’s  labors 
were  most  exacting,  but  he  performed 
a work  which  firmly  established  the 
prestige  of  the  road,  and  the  good  effects 
of  which  are  manifest  to-day. 

Special  transportation  enterprises  first 
engaged  our  subject’s  attention  on  a 
large  scale  in  1865,  and  his  business 
energies  have,  since  then,  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  such  projects.  He  is  at 
present  interested  in  various  local  and 


transcontinental  lines,  is  the  part  owner 
of  more  than  twenty  ocean  steamers, 
and  has  a large  interest  in  a fleet  of  as 
many  steamers  on  the  great  lakes. 
Years  ago  he  was  a successful  investor 
in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  has  later  held  some  extensive  in- 
terests in  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Col- 
orado and  Montana.  He  has  numerous 
investments,  and  is  interested  in  the 
direction  of  several  railroads,  as  well  as 
enterprises  of  other  nature.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  rail- 
road, the  Pennsylvania  Company,  the  In- 
man Steamship  Company,  the  Interna- 
tional Steamship  Company,  the  Erie  & 
Western  Transportation  Company  and 
a number  of  other  organizations  of 
minor  importance. 

Mr.  Houston  is  a man  of  large  activity, 
too,  beyond  the  lines  of  commercial 
life.  He  is  a trustee  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va., 
where  he  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
also  a trustee  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  benevolence  flows  in  a 
stream  of  many  ramifications,  both  in 
aid  of  public  institutions  and  individuals. 
Religiously,  his  affiliation  is  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Of  the  family  of  our  subject,  both 
immediate  and  remote,  it  seems  proper 
to  say  a few  words.  The  Houstons  are 
identified  with  the  Wright  and  Mifflin 
families,  whose  ancestors  came  over  with 
William  Penn,  and  who  have  been 
famous  in  the  political  history  of  the 
Keystone  State;  but  the  Houstons 
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themselves,  as  stated  at  the  outstart 
of  this  article,  have  been  prominent 
in  Pennsylvania  history.  They  trace 
their  lineage  far  back  into  the  chiv- 
alrous days  of  Scotland,  when  the  des- 
tinies of  the  land  were  dominated  by 
the  tyrannical  Edward  I.  of  England. 
The  Clan  Houston  was  in  existence 
during  the  life  of  the  brave  Wallace, 
but  its  origin  is  clearly  traced  much  fur- 
ther back.  The  younger  sons  of  the 
original  family  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  emigrated  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  it  was  from  thence  came 
the  branch  of  the  family  which  settled 
in  Lancaster  county  from  1725  to  1730, 
from  whom  branched  the  Houstons  of 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  the  fam- 
ous Sam  Houston,  of  Texas. 

Five  representatives  of  the  family 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
among  them  the  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  Dr.  John  Houston, 
who  lived  at  Columbia,  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, and  who  had  returned  from  Edinburg, 
Scotland,  with  a medical  diploma,  in 
1766.  He  entered  the  patriot  army  as 
a surgeon,  and  with  four  brothers 
served  throughout  the  struggle.  His 


son,  Samuel  Nelson  Houston,  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  splendid  physical 
manhood,  a graduate  of  Burlington  Col- 
lege, and  an  active  member  of  Captain 
Shippen’s  Troop  of  Horse  in  the  War 
of  1812,  married  in  1816,  Susan,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Jacob  Strickler.  The 
issue  of  that  union  was  five  children: 
John  James,  Henry  Howard,  Emily 
Strickler,  Eleanor  Wright,  and  Martha 
Mifflin. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  Howard 
Houston  to  Miss  Sallie  S.  Bonnell,  of 
Philadelphia,  occurred  in  1856.  There 
were  six  children  of  this  union,  of  whom 
the  first  born  died  in  infancy.  The 
eldest  son,  Henry  Howard  Houston, 
Jr.,  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1878.  He  made  a 
tour  of  Europe,  travelled  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  up  the  Nile,  and  coming  to 
Rome  in  the  summer  of  1879,  died 
there,  aged  twenty-one  years.  The 
third  child,  Eleanor  Anna,  died  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  The  surviving 
children  are  Sallie  B.,  Samuel  Fred- 
eric, and  Gertrude.  The  family  resid- 
ence is  at  Germantown,  one  of  the  most 
charming  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH  N. 

A prominent  figure  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  that  of 
Joseph  N.  Du  Barry,  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  career,  co-extensive  with  it,  in- 
cludes about  as  much  of  railroading 
experience,  from  the  position  of  rod- 
man  on  surveys  to  the  vice-presidency, 
as  could  be  crowded  into  one  life.  This 


DU  BARRY. 

well-known  promoter  and  manager  of 
transportation  enterprises,  was  born 
Nov.  19,  1830,  in  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
his  parents  being  Edmund  L.  Du  Barry, 
M.  D..,  and  Emma  (Duane)  Du  Barry. 
His  father  was  a surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  that  William  Duane  who 
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was  famous  as  the  editor  of  the  old-time 
sterling  paper,  The  Aurora , published 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  city  she  was  a 
native,  as  was  also  her  husband. 

After  receiving  his  literary  education 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  young  Du  Barry 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  by  a natural 
attraction  to  railroading,  which  was 
opened  to  the  youth  of  his  generation 
as  a new  avenue  of  life  and  activity,  and 
eagerly  entered  by  many  who,  had  they 
lived  a few  years  earlier,  would  have 
ornamented  law,  literature  or  other 
learned  professions.  And  so  growing 
up  abreast  of  the  railroad  age,  we  find 
him  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  work- 
ing as  a rodman  with  a corps  of  en- 
gineers in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  in  the  region 
between  Altoona  and  Pittsburgh.  In 
no  other  field  of  engineering  endeavor 
then  open  were  there  so  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  as  in  passing  the 
great  barrier  to  east  and  west  communi- 
cation which  nature  had  interposed  in 
the  form  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
but  the  numerous  perplexities  of  carry- 
ing the  iron  pathway  over  the  wall  and 
through  the  wilderness,  gave  the  young 
man  precisely  the  varied  experience 
which  he  needed,  and  the  arduous  work 
was  invaluable,  as  developing  not  only 
skill,  but  that  strength  of  purpose  and 
fertility  of  resource  which  have  charac- 
terized Mr.  Du  Barry’s  work  through- 
out life.  As  a matter  of  general,  all- 
around,  practical  railroad  education, 
the  three  years,  from  1847  to  1850, 
which  he  spent  with  the  engineers  in 
the  rugged  region  of  Western  Pennsyl- 


vania, was  worth  as  much  as  thirty  of 
prairie  railroad  making  would  have 
been. 

The  knowledge  gained  here  and  the 
qualifications  which  he  exhibited,  his 
superiors  were  not  slow  to  recognize, 
and  in  1850  Mr.  Du  Barry  was  made 
assistant  engineer  of  construction,  and 
this  was  only  the  first  of  a long  series  of 
promotions  which  came  legitimately  and 
logically  as  the  consequence  of  his  be- 
ing always  found  adequate  to  whatever 
duties  were  placed  upon  him.  On  May 
7,  1852,  he  was  appointed  principal 
assistant  engineer  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion Philadelphia  & Erie  Railroad,  in 
charge  of  surveys  and  location,  and  a 
year  later  he  was  made  principal  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  Northern  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  having  charge  of  loca- 
tion and  construction.  In  this  respon- 
sible position  he  remained  until  1856, 
when  the  work  being  practically  com- 
pleted, and  receiving  an  advantageous 
offer  from  the  West  he  removed  there. 
His  relations  were  now  with  the  Pacific 
Railroad  of  Missouri,  with  which  his 
office  was  that  of  associate  engineer  of 
surveys  and  construction.  This  post 
he  filled  very  satisfactorily  to  all  con- 
cerned for  two  years,  relinquishing  it  in 
September,  1858,  to  accept  the  still 
better  one  of  engineer  on  the  western 
end  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  8c 
Chicago  Railroad.  This  road  was  com- 
pleted to  Chicago  under  his  charge,  and 
when  that  event  occurred  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  its  western  division, 
extending  from  Crestline,  Ohio,  to 
Chicago,  a distance  of  280  miles. 
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Returning  to  the  East  he  was,  in  1861, 
made  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  Northern  Central  railroad,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  important  station  until  July, 
1867,  when  he  was  chosen  as  vice- 
president  of  the  same  road. 

In  1875,  his  services  were  again 
bestowed  upon  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road, with  which  he  had  commenced 
his  career  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
but  he  who  had  begun  as  a rodman 
was  now  made  one  of  the  chief  advisers 
and  directors  of  the  company’s  affairs, 
his  office  being  that  of  assistant  to  the 
president.  After  a period  of  about 
seven  years,  in  October,  1882,  he  was 
elected  third  vice-president  of  the 
same  company,  from  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  second  vice- 
president  in  July,  1888. 

The  foregoing  is  a plain,  chronologi- 
cal outline  of  the  series  of  promotions 
which  have  placed  the  young  surveyor 
almost  at  the  head  of  the  great  corpora- 
tion, but  it  tells  nothing,  save  by  infer- 
ence, of  the  ability  and  application, 
the  watchfulness,  the  study  and  the 
zealous,  constant  care  which  made 


Joseph  N.  Du  Barry  an  invaluable  man 
to  those  he  served,  and  which  carried 
him  upward  in  honor  just  as  inevitably 
as  the  years  carried  him  onward  in  age. 
Such  a career  represents  the  expenditure 
of  a vast  amount  of  thought  and  action, 
the  exertion  of  a tremendous  energy, 
directed  by  judgment  and  fidelity,  and 
no  doubt,  there  are  rewards  far  greater 
than  those  of  money  and  position  which 
arise  in  the  contemplation  of  forty  years 
of  such  achievement,  even  by  the  most 
sensible  and  modest  of  men. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion,  that 
while  the  whole  business  or  executive 
energy  of  our  subject  has  been  bestowed 
upon  one  calling  or  profession, — that 
doubtless  constituting  much  of  the  secret 
of  his  success, — he  is  a man  of  most 
varied  tastes  and  enjoyments  in  life  and 
thought, — a man  of  warm  and  wide 
social  sympathies,  with  a quick  appreci- 
ation of  all  that  dignifies  and  ennobles. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Du  Barry  oc- 
curred February  15,  1859;  his  wife  being 
Miss  Carrie,  daughter  of  St.  Clair  Den- 
ny, of  Pittsburgh,  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army.  They  have  three 
children, — a son  and  two  daughters. 


JOHN  STEPHENSON. 


John  Stephenson,  whose  name  has 
been  for  so  many  years  connected  with 
car  building  in  America,  and  whose 
honorable  record  will  forever  be  a part 
of  the  history  of  that  branch  of  railroad 
construction,  was  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  on  July  4,  1809  ; the  son  of 
James  Stephenson  and  Grace  (Stuart) 


Stephenson,  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent.  In  1811  the  parents  removed 
to  America,  and  made  their  home  in 
New  York.  The  son  received  an 
academic  education  at  the  Wesleyan 
seminary  in  that  city,  and  it  was  desired 
by  his  father  that  he  should  pursue  a 
mercantile  life,  but  the  bent  of  his 
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mind  was  in  the  direction  of  mechanics, 
and  nothing  could  persuade  him  from 
following  what  he  knew  should  be  his 
proper  field  of  labor.  He  was,  accord- 
ingly, apprenticed  to  a coach-maker 
and  in  1831,  after  attaining  his  major- 
ity, he  set  up  in  business  for  himself, 
chiefly  as  a maker  of  omnibusses,  then 
a new  business  in  the  city.  His  shop 
was  located  at  a point  in  the  rear  of 
Bower’s  stables,  No.  667  Broadway; 
and  there,  in  1831,  he  designed  and 
constructed  the  first  omnibus  built  in 
New  York.  In  less  than  a year  after 
the  commencement  of  this  enterprise 
— bold  and  ambitious  in  one  so  young 
— his  property  was  swept  away  by  fire, 
but  he  made  another  start,  and  this 
time  he  planted  his  business  in  Eliza- 
beth street,  where  he  built  his  first 
street  railway  car.  An  interesting  his- 
tory might  be  written  of  this  branch  of 
the  railroad  system,  which  is  of  recent 
origin  and  dates  back  for  its  beginning 
to  a point  within  the  memory  of  many 
men  now  living.  The  introduction  of 
a street  railway  into  New  York  city  in 
1831-2,  created  not  only  much  excite- 
ment and  comment,  but  also  a new 
mechanical  business — the  manufacture 
of  cars  for  use  on  such  roads.  In  that 
business  John  Stephenson  was  the 
pioneer.  When  he  received,  from  the 
New  York  & Harlem  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  order  for  the  car  above  men- 
tioned, he  constructed  it  after  a design 
of  his  own,  and  named  it  “John 
Mason,”  in  honor  of  the  first  president 
of  the  company,  and  founder  of  the 
famous  Chemical  Bank.  This  was  the 


first  street  railway  car  ever  built.  It 
was  made  to  carry  thirty  passengers,  in 
three  compartments.  The  driver’s  seat 
was  on  the  roof,  and  it  had  passenger 
seats  on  the  roof,  which  were  reached 
by  steps  at  each  end  of  the  car.  The 
vehicle  has  been  aptly  described  as  “ a 
cross  between  an  omnibus,  a rockaway^ 
and  an  English  railway  coach,”  and 
had  four  wheels.  This  was  first  run  on 
the  road  between  Prince  and  Fourteenth 
streets,  on  November  26,  1832,  carry- 
ing the  president  of  the  road  and  the 
mayor  and  common  council  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  For  this  car  Mr.  Stephen- 
son was  awarded  a patent.  Other 
orders  from  the  same  company  soon 
followed,  and  before  long  Mr.  Stephen- 
son found  his  reputation  and  business 
so  far  extended,  that  he  was  employed 
in  building  passenger  cars  for  railways, 
as  they  rapidly  increased  in  number 
and  carrying  capacity  the  country  over. 

The  street  railway  and  street  railway 
car,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  a 
peculiarly  New  York  product.  They 
were  in  successful  operation  in  that  city 
for  twenty-five  years  before  appearing 
in  any  other  city  of  the  union,  or  else- 
where. George  Francis  Train,  in  his 
days  of  business  activity,  introduced  a 
street  railway  into  Birkenhead,  England, 
in  i860,  and  also  commenced  one  in 
London  ; but  it  bred  a riot,  and  a mob 
tore  up  the  rails.  They  are  now  seen, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  in  all  civilized 
countries  the  world  over  ; and  the  John 
Stephenson  Company,  Limited,  manu- 
factures street  railway  cars  for  North 
and  South  America,  for  Europe,  Asia, 
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Africa,  Australia,  and  the  isles  of  the 
sea.  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Slawson,  is  the  inventor  of  the  one- 
horse  car,  which  is  now  in  use  in 
many  cities.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced in  New  Orleans,  just  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  but  only 
since  the  war  have  they  come  into  use 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  cars  first  constructed  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  were  furnished  with  only 
four  wheels,  but  when  eight  wheeled 
cars  were  introduced  by  Ross  Winans, 
of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Stephenson  found  it 
expedient  to  extend  his  premises,  and 
enlarge  his  operations.  In  1836  he 
built  a spacious  factory  at  Harlem,  and 
in  1843  bought  the  land  on  Twenty- 
seventh  street,  near  Fourth  avenue, where 
his  great  establishment  is  now  located — 
a monument  to  his  labors  and  enterprise, 
and  a mark  of  the  advance  of  the  line 
of  manufacture  in  which  he  has  been  so 
long  engaged.  It  now,  in  connection 
with  its  lumber  yards,  covers  sixteen 
city  lots.  When  he  began  in  that 
section,  it  was  in  the  rural  district  of 
the  city ; and  its  growth  has  been  as 
phenomenal  as  that  of  the  great  city 
about  it — being  now  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  now  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-nine  years,  is  still  its 
active  head,  and  in  full  possession  of 
both  bodily  and  mental  vigor. 


In  creating  this  great  enterprise,  and 
in  making  it  one  of  the  avenues  through 
which  the  manufacturing  and  industrial 
greatness  of  New  York  has  been  secured, 
Mr.  Stephenson  has  not  forgotten  to  do 
good  and  become  useful,  in  other  lines 
of  labor.  He  is  an  earnest  working 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  his  parents  were  before  him. 
About  1816  he  entered  a Sabbath  school 
just  organized  by  Mrs.  Divie  Bethune, 
Mrs.  Mary  Mason  and  others,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  has  been  active  in  Sun- 
day school  work  in  various  capacities ; 
having  charge,  only  within  very  recent 
years,  of  a Bible  class  of  forty  members. 
He  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
was  a performing  member  of  the  Sacred 
Music  Society,  which  some  sixty  years 
ago  met  in  the  Chatham  Theatre  (then 
a chapel)  and  was  subsequently  an 
active  member  of  the  Harmonic  Society. 
He  was  for  forty  years  the  leader  of  a 
church  choir  of  forty  volunteer  singers, 
chiefly  from  Sunday  school  classes, 
who  had  been  trained  under  his  di- 
rection. He  has,  also,  made  the  col- 
lection of  musical  literature  one  of  the 
pursuits  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  has  in 
his  library  a large  number  of  books, 
etc. , of  that  character.  Another  avenue 
through  which  he  was  enabled  to  be 
useful,  was  as  public  school  trustee  of 
the  Twenty-first  Ward,  which  office  he 
held  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
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WILLIAM  WILLIAMS:  A LEAF  FROM  THE  BANKING  HISTORY  OF 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


The  life  of  the  late  William  Williams, 
who  peacefully  passed  away  a few  weeks 
since  at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  filled  with  many  incidents  that 
illustrate  life  in  the  wilderness  at  an 
early  day,  and  that  have  an  especial 
value  in  connection  with  early  banking 
in  western  New  York.  He  was  born  on 
June  2,  1803,  in  East  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, the  son  of  Ebenezer  Williams, 
of  a family  long  and  well  known  in 
New  England.  His  early  days  were 
passed  in  the  sheltering  care  of  a com- 
fortable home  until  he  was  eight  years 
of  age,  when  his  father  decided  upon  a 
change  of  location  that  had  an  effect  of 
some  consequence  upon  all  the  after 
life  of  the  son.  That  step,  and  the 
reasons  leading  to  it,  are  referred  to  in 
the  following  language  of  Mr.  Williams, 
in  a series  of  private  notes  prepared  in 
recent  years  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
quest of  his  children:  “ It  was  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  after  my  eighth  birth- 
day, that  my  father  determined  to  remove 
with  his  numerous  and  growing  family 
of  children  to  New  Connecticut,  as  it 
was  then  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  term  Old  Connecticut.  That  he 
had  in  view,  mainly,  the  well  being  of 
his  family,  in  an  adventure  so  serious 
at  the  time,  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
subject  of  removal  must  have  been 


pondered  by  him  for  some  time  pre- 
vious, and  all  its  serious  duties  well 
weighed.  The  well-being  and  prosper- 
ity of  his  family  was  doubtless  his  main- 
spring of  action.  His  character  was  such 
as  to  insure  his  fidelity  to  his  trust, 
and  nothing,  I am  sure,  could  induce 
him  to  put  it  in  jeopardy  for  a mo- 
ment.” 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  all 
his  arrangements  were  made  for  depar- 
ture, and  with  his  family  and  household 
goods  in  two  large  double  wagons,  he 
turned  his  face  towards  the  unknown 
and  trackless  West.  Albany  and  inter- 
mediate places  were  at  last  left  behind 
on  the  slow  and  heavy  march,  and  Buf- 
falo, then  on  the  outer  limit  of  civiliza- 
tion, was  safely  reached.  “ It  was  not 
far  from  the  first  of  December  of  the 
year  1811,”  Mr.  Williams  writes,  “ and 
such  were  the  representations  made  to 
my  father  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
working  an  ox  or  horse  team  and  wagons 
successfully  through  the  Cataraugus 
woods  at  that  season  of  the  year,  that 
he  decided  to  sell  his  oxen,  horses  and 
wagons,  and  to  ship  himself,  family  and 
goods  aboard  the  new  and  staunch 
schooner  Little  Belt , then  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  Niagara  river,  waiting  a 
favorable  wind  to  move  it  up  the  rapids 
into  the  lake  for  a voyage.  After  em- 
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Marking  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  be- 
fore a favorable  wind  was  secured  to 
move  said  vessel  from  its  moorings,” 
nearly  the  whole  of  December  being 
lost  by  their  inaction.  “ I remember 
while  lying  wind-bound  in  the  Niagara 
river  and  near  the  Canadian  shore,  the 
long  walks  taken  by  my  father  up 
and  down  said  river,  and  at  one  time  in 
particular  of  visiting  Fort  Erie  which 
was  then  fully  garrisoned,  and  quite  in 
readiness  for  action,  in  anticipation  of 
a rupture  of  the  peace  at  that  time  pre- 
vailing, and  was  expected  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  succeeded  by  active  war.” 
The  long  wait  at  last  came  to  an  end, 
but  when  finally  out  upon  the  waters  of 
Erie  a season  of  stormy  and  boisterous 
weather  was  encountered.  The  ship 
finally  came  in  sight  of  the  shore  of 
their  destination,  but  was  unable  to 
land  its  passengers  because  of  the 
roughness  of  the  sea.  The  storm  final- 
ly drove  them  back  to  Port  Presque 
Isle  (Erie),  where  Mr.  Williams  and 
his  family  disembarked.  Means  of  con- 
veyance were  found,  and  . the  long  jour- 
ney finally  came  to  an  end  by  their  ar- 
rival. at  Painesville,  Ohio,  where  they 
were  most  hospitably  received  by  a few 
people  there  located.  Shelter  was 
found  for  the  winter  in  a comfortable 
log  dwelling  owned  by  Gen.  Paine, 
where  they  remained  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  making  many  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances among  the  settlers  in  the 
regions  about  them,  and  arranging 
plans  for  the  future.  Early  in  the  year 
following,  1812,  the  elder  Williams  pur- 
chased the  old  court  house  in  the  vil- 


lage of  Painesville  with  some  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  surrounding  it — the  county 
seat  having  been  removed  to  Chardon 
— and  moved  his  family  into  it,  and  in 
that  building,  remodelled  for  family 
use,  the  father  lived  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

The  son  attended  school  during  this 
winter  in  a primitive  structure  near  by, 
and  after  a time,  when  a school  was 
regularly  opened  in  a building  erected 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  eager  recipients  of  its  benefits 
whenever  he  could  be  spared  from 
labor  at  home.  A natural  desire  for 
knowledge,  quickened  by  an  industry 
that  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  his  New 
England  ancestry,  led  him  to  make  the 
best  use  of  these  opportunities.  “I 
was  often  to  be  found”  he  tells  us, 
“engaged  in  drawing  maps  of  different 
countries,  or  in  winter  evenings,  by  the 
light  of  the  tallow  wick,  poring  over 
some  knotty  problem  in  Pike’s  or 
Adams’  Arithmetics,  and  thus  trying  to 
store  up  knowledge  which  might  serve 
me  in  the  near  future.  Neither  cold 
nor  heat  seemed  to  abate  or  diminish 
my  ardor  in  this  pursuit,  as  I well  re- 
member giving  whole  evenings  to  study 
in  some  dark  corner,  with  very  little 
light  and  under  great  disadvantages ; 
and  thus  passed  away,  without  much 
change,  a large  portion  of  my  early 
boyhood.”  One  recollection  of  these 
early  days  cannot  be  passed  by,  because 
of  the  historic  value  that  attaches  thereto. 
When  Hull  surrendered  Detroit  to  the 
British,  it  will  be  remembered,  word 
went  all  through  northern  Ohio  that 
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the  British  and  Indians  were  making  a 
descent  upon  the  important  frontier  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  that  boat- 
loads of  them  had  been  already  seen  on 
their  way  down  the  Lake.  When  the  news 
reached  Painesville,  Mr.  Williams  tells 
us,  there  was  a quick  gathering  of  the 
people  to  discuss  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue, which  he,  boy-like,  of  course  at- 
tended. “Although  not  all  agreed  as 
to  the  best  measures  to  take  for  the 
general  safety,  they  all  seemed  ready 
to  prepare  in  some  way  for  resisting  the 
foe  ; and  so  all,  without  exception, 
were  busy,  some  running  bullets,  some 
looking  up  and  burnishing  every  musket 
and  rifle  to  be  found  among  the 
villagers,  and  repairing  every  old  and 
unused  weapon  of  assault  or  defense 
which  was  known  or  could  be  heard  of 
among  the  residents  of  the  village ; 
while  some,  moved  with  fear,  were  con- 
versing how  best  they  could  escape 
collision  with  the  foe  by  conveying 
themselves  and  families  into  the  in- 
terior, until  the  danger  had  passed.  It 
was  confidently  expected  by  all,  that  it 
could  not  be  more  than  a day  or  so, 
before  the  hooting  Indians  and  British 
would  be  upon  us,  for  it  was  reported 
as  a fact,  that  immediately  after  the 
surrender  of  Hull,  they  were  seen  to 
embark  on  this  adventure  in  large  num- 
bers and  in  open  boats.  After  a day 
or  so,  news  was  sent  that  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  embarkment  of  the 
enemy,  with  designs  of  plunder  and 
murder,  these  open  boats,  which  were 
making  their  way  as  best  they  could, 
along  its  shore,  were  loaded  with  the 


paroled  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  sur- 
rendered on  the  capitulation  of  Hull.” 
The  youth  made,  such  progress  in  his 
school,  and  especially  with  the  pen, 
that  an  unexpected  opening  for  advance- 
ment in  life  soon  presented  itself  as  an 
outcome  of  his  labors.  Elihu  Spencer 
had  been  sent  from  Connecticut  to 
Warren,  Ohio,  where  he  settled,  as  an 
agent  for  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to 
Eastern  parties,  the  payment  of  their 
taxes,  and  a general  care  and  oversight 
of  their  interest.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  looking  for  a suitable  person  whom 
he  could  safely  introduce  into  his  busi- 
ness, and  who  could,  after  a time,  re- 
lieve him  of  a part  of  his  many  labors. 
On  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Spencer 
was  stopping  at  the  tavern  then  kept  in 
Painesville  by  the  elder  Williams,  he 
saw  some  of  the  school  work  prepared 
by  the  boy,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  quality  it  possessed,  and  the 
promise  it  gave  of  better  work  in  the 
future.  He  finally  proposed  to  take 
the  boy,  to  fit  him  for  the  work  re- 
quired, and,  in  fact,  to  adopt  him  for 
his  own  child,  and  to  leave  him  such 
inheritance  as  a son  might  justly  claim. 
Mr.  Spencer  was  a member  of  one  of 
the  best  families  of  Connecticut,  well 
educated,  a graduate  of  Yale,  whose 
character  was  above  reproach,  and  after 
careful  consideration  the  father  con- 
sented, led  thereto  only  by  his  desire 
for  the  good  of  the  boy.  Accordingly, 
in  June,  1818,  a few  days  after  his 
fifteenth  birthday,  he  was  taken  to  his 
new  home  in  Warren,  then,  as  now,  the 
seat  of  Trumbull  county,  and  made  a 
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member  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  family,  which 
consisted  only  of  his  wife  and  himself. 
His  residence  there  was  a pleasant  and 
happy  one,  his  work  in  the  office  being 
excellently  and  industriously  performed. 
He  was  often  sent  long  distances  on 
business  suited  to  his  age  and  abilities, 
and  always  with  apparent  satisfaction 
to  his  employer.  He  also  accom- 
panied the  surveyors  sent  to  lay  off 
some  piece  of  land  which  Mr.  Spencer 
had  sold,  which  furnished  him  many 
interesting  studies  in  that  line. 

By  direction  of  Mr.  Spencer  he  com- 
menced his  studies  once  more,  under 
competent  instructors,  and  was  on  the 
sure  road  to  an  exceptional  education 
for  those  days,  when  an  event  occurred 
that  made  a sudden  change  for  the 
present,  and  had  its  effect  in  the  future. 
On  July  20,  1819  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
was  consumptive,  was  taken  with  severe 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  although 
help  was  speedily  summoned,  it  was  of 
no  avail,  as  death  came  almost  immedi- 
ately to  his  relief.  This  event,  so  sud- 
den and  so  sad,  changed  all  of  the 
youth’s  expectations,  and  no  doubt  ma- 
terially altered  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life.  “It  so  happened,”  Mr.  Williams 
tells  us,  “that  Zalmon  Fitch,  the  then 
cashier  of  the  Western  Reserve  Bank, 
was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Spencer, 
appointed  administrator  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer’s estate,  and  hence  into  his  posses- 
sion passed  all  the  valuable  documents 
and  papers  of  the  deceased.  It  was  not, 
however,  possible  by  any  order  or  de- 
cree of  the  court,  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
ministration, to  affect  my  condition  for 


better  or  worse.  It  left  me,  in  truth, 
quite  helpless,  exposed  to  be  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  the  rough  storms 
of  life  which  blasted  my  prospects,  and 
removed  by  sudden  death,  my  best  and 
only  support  and  helper.”  But  it  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Fitch  needed  an  as- 
sistant in  the  bank,  and  the  position  was 
offered  the  young  man,  and  accepted. 
The  chief  blessing  that  came  from  the 
change,  however,  was  the  fact  that  he 
became  a member  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  family, 
and  there  found  a home  and  shelter  of 
a kind  not  often  given  to  a young  man 
after  his  departure  from  beneath  the 
parental  roof.  Here  he  remained  until 
January,  1825,  when  he  removed  to 
Buffalo,  New  York,  under  an  expecta- 
tion of  bettering  his  financial  condition, 
and  there  took  a position  in  the  revived 
Niagara  Bank,  an  institution  that  had 
seen  a season  of  prosperity,  followed  by 
one  of  reverses,  to  be  again  set  going 
under  new  auspices.  The  fortunes  of 
that  institution*  can  be  best  described 
in  Mr.  Williams’  own  words: 

H It  was  not  until  about  the  1st  of 
June,  1825,  that  the  revived  Bank  of 
Niagara  opened  its  doors  for  business, 
and  its  movements  from  that  time  for- 
ward were  not  of  a very  hurrying  or  act- 
ive nature  until  autumn,  when  it  was 
again  compelled,  for  divers  irregulari- 
ties, to  close  its  doors.  These  irregu- 

* As  the  fortunes  of  this  pioneer  institution 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
banking  in  New  York,  illustrating  many  things 
of  a financial  character  not  known  to  this  gen- 
eration, the  story  of  its  difficulties  as  related  by 
Mr.  Williams  is  told  in  full. 
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larities  were  instigated  by  men  who  had 
its  fortunes  in  charge.  The  old  busi- 
ness of  the  bank  was  in  a very  ragged 
condition,  and  required  much  care  and 
skill  to  eliminate  its  value  and  to  make 
it  serviceable  in  aid  of  the  bank’s  pros- 
perity. There  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  bank  a large  amount  of  mortgaged 
property,  pledged  to  the  bank  to  secure 
the  indebtedness  of  its  early  customers, 
at  a time  when  real  estate  property  in 
and  around  Buffalo  was  estimated  at  a 
very  low  price,  but  had  largely  in- 
creased in  value  at  this  period,  and  was 
likely  to  advance  in  value  very  rapidly. 
This  mortgaged  property,  carefully 
nursed  and  properly  looked  after,  was 
abundantly  adequate  to  place  the  bank 
not  only  aboveboard,  but  make  it  the 
most  desirable  and  wealthy  corporation 
in  the  state.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
and  with  a recklessness  characteristic 
of  ignorance,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
business  tact  and  ability,  the  institution 
made  haste,  as  it  were,  to  sacrifice  and 
make  way  with,  for  a song,  the  most 
valuable  of  these  means.  Much  of  this 
property  was  also  put  in  jeopardy  and 
squandered  by  suits  at  law  instead  of 
reasonable  negotiation,  which  might 
have  saved  it;  for,  be  it  observed,  not 
much  could  be  expected  from  the  ver- 
dict of  a jury  where  the  plaintiff  is  a 
rotten  corporation  confronted  by  a liv- 
ing personality.  The  difficulties  of  our 
situation,  therefore,  became  insuper- 
able, and  we  could  hope  for  little  or  no 
improvement  in  this  direction.  The 
cashier  was  unskilled  in,  and  knew 
little  or  nothing  of,  financial  matters, 


and  hence  the  main  burden  of  the 
bank’s  affairs  fell,  without  adequate 
power  to  act,  on  my  shoulders.  As  it 
was,  however,  what  few  depositors  there 
were,  seemed  to  repose  in  me  person- 
ally the  confidence  that  their  deposits 
would  be  safe  in  any  event;  so  that  in 
the  second  collapse  of  said  institution  I 
laid  aside  sufficient  specie  to  pay  them 
up  in  full,  and  sent  each  of  them  no- 
tice to  that  effect.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1825,  I think  not  later  than 
the  month  of  June  of  that  year,  a 
meeting  of  the  old  stockholders  of  the 
bank  was  called  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  nature  and  legality  of  the  late 
proceedings  in  the  revival  of  said  in- 
stitution, and  a late  call  upon  them  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  new 
board  of  directors  for  a sum  certain  to 
be  paid  on  each  share  of  stock  held  by 
them  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same 
to  the  institution.  This  meeting  was 
largely  attended.  After  due  discussion 
of  all  the  points  presented,  they  deter- 
mined to  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
matter,  but  to  leave  things  to  the  course 
of  the  new  authorities  in  possession  of 
the  bank;  and  they  hence  withdrew 
from  all  interference,  and  suffered  the 
new  directors  and  officers  to  adopt 
and  pursue  such  measures  as  they 
deemed  prudent  and  best.  I was  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting,  and  a deeply  inter- 
ested listener  to  their  discussion,  and 
my  best  impression  now  is  that  I was 
fully  convinced  that  the  late  proceed- 
ings and  movements  in  the  revival  of 
the  institution  could  not  be  justified  as 
against  them,  considering  their  large 
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interest  in  the  stock,  without  their  con- 
sultation. Of  course  the  new  board 
proceeded  at  once  to  forfeit  their  stock 
for  non-payment  of  the  call,  and  thence- 
forth the  same  became  the  property  of 
the  bank.” 

The  account  next  describes  the  con- 
duct of  the  officials  in  managing  the 
bank  in  their  own  interests,  and  against 
those  of  the  stockholders,  and  then 
continues : ‘ ‘The  directors  soon  learned, 
from  certain  occurrences,  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  rely  wholly  on  me 
for  a full  and  correct  statement,  from 
week  to  week,  of  the  condition  of  the 
bank,  of  its  assets  and  liabilities;  and 
this  they  made  imperative  on  me. 
Therefore,  it  behooved  me  to  know,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  the  statements  laid 
before  them  weekly  were  in  true  accord 
with  the  facts.”  Instances  of  crooked 
purposes  that  came  under  his  observa- 
tion, led  Mr.  Williams  to  confide  in 
one  of  the  directors,  and  as  a result,  he 
was  encouraged  to  walk  forward  in  the 
straight  line  of  duty,  with  a watchful 
eye,  and  prepared  to  do  right,  whatever 
might  ensue.  A change  of  ownership 
and  management  of  the  institution  oc- 
cured  in  1826—7,  and  by  poor  manage- 
ment it  was  once  more  compelled  to 
close  its  doors.  “Very  soon  after  this 
event,”  Mr.  Williams  informs  us, 
“either  upon  its  own  motion  or  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  some  one 
else,  the  chancellor  of  the  state  (the 
famous  Chancellor  Walworth),  appoint- 
ed James  Brisbane  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  and  myself,  joint  receivers  for 
said  bank,  to  settle  and  close  up  its 


affairs  and  make  report  to  him,  so  that 
by  action  of  said  court,  its  corporate 
privileges  might  be  determined  and 
ended.  As  such  receiver  I duly  quali- 
fied, but  Mr.  Brisbane  neglected  to  do 
so,  so  that  all  I did  in  the  way  of  inter- 
ference with  the  bank’s  affairs,  without 
the  concurrence  of  my  co-receiver,  was 
in  fact  illegal  and  void.  This  irregu- 
larity caused  me  some  trouble  and  much 
apprehension  after  hearing  that  my  acts 
and  doings  in  the  matter  of  the  com- 
promise, or  adjustment,  settlement,  or 
collection  of  any  outstanding  claims  or 
indebtedness  of  said  bank,  was  done  or 
effected  without  the  color  of  law,  being 
in  fact  invalid,  and  not  only  would  not, 
but  by  strict  construction  of  the  statute, 
could  not,  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
chancellor.  On  receiving,  therefore, 
as  I did,  after  a while,  his  citations 
and  order  to  appear  on  a day  certain, 
in  open  court  before  him,  and  make 
report  of  the  condition  of  said  corpora- 
tion, and  what  I had  done  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  by  what  authority  I was  acting, 
it  began  to  come  over  me  that  I had 
committed  an  egregious  error,  and 
perhaps  subjected  myself  either  to  fine 
or  imprisonment  or  both.  In  order  to 
place  myself  before  the  chancellor  in  as 
favorable  a light  as  possible,  I proceed- 
ed at  once  to  make  out  a full  statement 
of  the  doings  and  acts  of  the  bank  from 
its  first  organization  to  its  close  or  final 
failure,  and  proceeded  with  the  docu- 
ment in  person  to  Albany,  and  appear- 
ed before  the  court  on  the  appointed 
day,  to  answer  the  mandate  of  said 
order  and  citation.  Lovell  & Living- 
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ston,  a firm  of  reputable  and  growing 
young  practitioners  in  the  chancellor’s 
court,  were  my  lawyers,  to  whom  I 
entrusted  the  duty  of  the  presentation 
of  my  report,  with  all  proper  and  suit- 
able explanations  and  acknowledge- 
ments, and  the  causes  of  my  irregular 
proceedings.”  To  the  astonishment  of 
all  present,  the  chancellor  “ stubbornly 
insisted  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  my  report,  and  would  in  no  way 
acknowledge  me  as  entitled  to  the  least 
consideration  by  the  court,”  no  per- 
suasion could  change  his  decision,  and 
“at  last  I rose  myself,  and  taking  my 
report,  handed  it  to  my  lawyers,  saying, 
loudly  enough  to  be  heard  over  the 
whole  room,  ‘This  is  a true  and  faith- 
ful report  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank 
of  Niagara,  from  its  inception  to  its 
final  failure,  with  all  its  assets  and 
properties,  good,  bad,  doubtful  and 
worthless,  including  all  I have  done  as 
well,  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  I was  acting  properly  and  legally, 
as  a receiver  of  said  bank,  which  the 
chancellor  may  receive  from  me  as 
such,  or  from  me  as  an  individual  citizen, 
as  he  may  think  best.  On  his  desk  it 
is  to  be  left,  rejected  or  otherwise,  and 
thenceforward  I resign  all  connection 
with  said  bank,  as  receiver  or  other- 
wise.’ This  request  my  counsel  im- 
mediately complied  with,  and  therefore 
I took  my  hat  and  walked  away. 

“ The  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  court 
was  opened,  the  chancellor  took  occa- 
sion to  make  to  my  counsel  suitable 
acknowledgments  of  regret  for  his  treat- 
ment of  me  and  highly  commended  my 


report,  which  he  assured  my  counsel  he 
had  carefully  read  and  considered,  and 
inquired  of  them  if  I had  left  town  or 
was  then  within  reach,  saying  he  would, 
if  I could  now  be  persuaded  to  accept 
the  same,  appoint  me,  with  Philander 
Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  joint  re- 
ceivers to  close  up  the  bank’s  affairs, 
and  make  final  report  of  same  to  him.” 
Mr.  Williams  consented,  and  finally 
wound  up  the  old  institution  and  was 
relieved  of  all  responsibilities  connected 
therewith.  His  course  during  his  con- 
nection with  this  bank  is  a key  to  his 
whole  business  life,  illustrating  his  able 
financial  management,  his  strict  hon- 
esty, and  his  entire  devotion  to  duty. 

In  the  year  1825,  during  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’ early  residence  in  Buffalo,  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  canal  occurred,  and 
he  often  described  in  a most  inter- 
esting manner  the  scenes  he  witnessed 
in  connection  therewith.  He  was  also 
present  at  the  grand  reception  tendered 
Lafayette  upon  the  occasion  of  that 
great  man’s  visit  to  Buffalo  in  1825, 
and  held  a vivid  memory  of  all  the 
details  of  that  event.  While  in  Buffalo 
and  busily  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  Mr.  Williams’  shrewd  foresight 
led  him  to  make  certain  investments  in 
land,  the  increased  value  of  which  laid 
securely  the  foundation  of  whatever 
competency  he  was  afterwards  to  accu- 
mulate. He  became  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Bennett  & Williams,  and  for 
some  time  devoted  himself  with  great 
success  to  the  handling  of  real  estate,  a 
business  for  which  the  partnership  was 
formed. 
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In  May,  1827,  Mr.  Williams  returned 
to  Warren,  Ohio,  where  on  the  23d  he 
was  joined  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lucy 
Fitch,  the  daughter  of  his  former  chief 
in  the  Western  Reserve  Bank.  A pleas- 
ant home  was  soon  made  in  Buffalo, 
and  the  dream  of  a long  life  of  happi- 
ness in  the  company  of  his  first  love 
was  only  entered  upon  when  it  was 
shattered  by  a sudden  blow  — death 
claiming  the  young  wife  on  August  30, 
1829.  On  May  30,  1832,  he  was 

again  married,  to  Miss  Laura  Fitch,  a 
sister  of  his  first  wife,  whose  life  ended 
on  September  30,  1852. 

Mr.  Williams  remained  in  Buffalo 
until  reverses,  caused  by  the  panic  of 
1837,  led  him  to  remove  with  his  family 
to  Cleveland,  where  he  afterwards  con- 
tinuously resided.  He  made  his  home  in 
the  comfortable  frame  -dwelling  that 
stood  on  Euclid  avenue  where  Bond 
street  is  now  located,  and  remained 
there  until  that  street  improvement 
caused  the  old  structure  to  be  torn 
down  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
he  removed  to  his  late  home  on  Euclid, 
between  Perry  street  and  Sterling  ave- 
nue. After  coming  to  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Williams  devoted  himself  to  va- 
rious interests  of  a mercantile  and 
manufacturing  character,  and  was  a 
useful  and  busy  member  of  the  com- 
munity in  many  ways.  He  also  brought 
into  market  a large  tract  of  land  on 
Garden  street,  and  Case  and  Euclid 
avenues,  opening  and  naming  Grant  and 
Williams  streets,  and  doing  much  to 
improve  that  section  of  the  city.  Dur- 


ing the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  lived 
in  quiet  ease,  giving  his  mind  to  occupa- 
tions and  pastimes  for  which  he  had  little 
leisure  in  the  earlier  days.  He  read 
much  and  studied  much,  and  as  a writer 
showed  a vein  of  philosophy  and  a 
power  of  observation  and  description, 
that  would  have  made  him  successful 
had  he  chosen  the  profession  of  letters 
as  his  life  work. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
Democrat  of  the  Jackson  school,  until 
the  aggression  of  slavery  led  him  to  join 
the  Free  Soil  party  upon  its  creation ; 
and  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Re- 
publican party  he  became  and  after- 
wards remained  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  latter 
organization.  He  became  a member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  during  his 
residence  in  Warren,  and  was  an  upright 
and  faithful  member  of  that  denomina- 
tion, all  through  life.  Modest  and  re- 
tiring, he  declined  in  both  civil  and 
church  affairs,  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  office  what- 
ever. The  unflinching  honesty,  faith- 
fulness to  duty,  and  industry,  that  were 
the  leading  principles  of  his  life,  need 
no  extended  discussion  in  view  of  what 
has  gone  before ; and  it  may  only  be 
said  that  he  was  a true  and  faithful 
worker  all  through  a long  life,  and  that 
in  the  feebleness  of  poor,  health  and  old 
age,  he  awaited  the  summons  into  that 
higher  life,  to  which  so  many  of  his  be- 
loved friends  had  been  already  called. 
He  died  on  December  14,  1888. 
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THE  BAR  AND  BENCH  OF  DENVER  AND  COLORADO. 

II. 

EARLY  CASES. 


The  first  application  for  divorce  in 
the  People’s  Court  of  Denver  was  no 
ordinary  case.  All  things  connected 
with  it  give  it  such  prominence  that  it 
will  live  for  many  years,  and  after  the 
true  story  is  forgotten,  its  romantic  and 
ludicrous  incidents  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  considerable  fiction  regarding 
the  early  practice  of  our  courts.  The 
defendant,  John  Howard,  was  at  the 
time  a judge  of  the  district  court,  (a 
people’s  court),  at  Canon  City,  and  a 
prominent  citizen.  His  wife  resided  in 
Denver.  She,  becoming  infatuated 
with  a man  named  Babcock,  engaged 
the  services  of  Hiram  P.  Bennett  to  se- 
cure a divorce  for  her. 

Divorce  is  very  readily  secured  now, 
and  in  those  days,  when  women  were 
scarce,  it  was  considered  advantageous 
to  the  community  to  give  a woman  free 
scope;  if  she  could  not  get  along  peace- 
ably with  one  man,  it  was  believed  she 
should  have  the  privilege  of  trying 
another  who  might  be  more  agreeable. 
The  population  of  Massachusetts  might 
to-day  be  evenly  divided,  had  that  great 
commonwealth,  at  that  time,  exported 
to  our  new  country  a few  thousands  of 
her  superfluous  women;  for  by  the  first 
census  taken  by  Governor  William  Gil- 
pin, in  1861,  we  find  that  out  of  a total 


population  of  25,331,  there  were  only 
4,484  females  all  told. 

The  action  was  commenced,  but  be- 
fore it  was  brought  to  a trial,  the  defend- 
ant, desiring  to  expedite  the  judicial 
machinery  of  a sister  court,  prepared 
and  filed,  in  the  nature  of  an  answer, 
a quit  claim  deed  to  his  wife,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language,  to  wit: — 

Judge  Howard’s  Quit  Claim  Deed  to 
his  Wife. 

Mary  E.  Howard,  Plaintiff,  vs.  John 
Howard,  Defendant, 

In  Court  of  Chancery,  Denver  City, 

Jefferson  Territory.  Petition  for 

Divorce. 

“To  the  Plaintiff  in  the  above  entitled 
action:  Whereas  having  been  cited 

through  the  press  at  Denver  to  appear 
before  one  Judge  Downing,  of  the  above 
entitled  court,  to  show  cause  why  your 
prayer  to  be  divorced  from  me  should 
not  be  granted, 

“I,  the  defendant,  hereby  state  (waiv- 
ing my  own  oath  in  the  premises)  that  I 
don’t  know  of  any  reason  for  defense 
and  therefore  confess  the  corn.  And 
said  defendant,  as  Judge  of  the  Canon 
City  District  Court,  enters  a decree  in 
your  favor  accordingly;  and  in  order  to 
relieve  you  of  any  embarrassment  in  the 
matter,  I have  executed  and  send  you 
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herewith  attached  as  part  of  this  an- 
swer, a quit  claim  deed  of  all  my  right, 
title  and  interest  whatever  in  you, 
leaving  a blank  to  be  filled  up  by  the 

name  of  the  party, grantee,  by 

whom  you  may  in  future  be  claimed 
under  squatter  title.  Hoping  you  will 
fully  appreciate  my  good  feeling  in  the 
premises,  I hereby  attach  the  said  deed, 
as  follows,  to  wit: — 

“Know  all  men  (and  one  woman)  by 
these  presents,  that  I,  John  Howard,  of 
Canon  City,  of  the  first  part,  do  hereby 
give,  grant,  bargain,  convey  and  quit 
claim,  all  my  right,  title  and  interest  in 
and  to  the  following  (un)real  estate,  to 
wit: — The  undivided  whole  of  that 
ancient  estate  known  as  Mary  Howard, 
(the  title  to  which  I acquired  by  dis- 
covery, occupancy,  possession  and  use), 
situated  at  present  at  the  town  of  Den- 
ver, Jefferson  Territory,  together  with 
all  the  improvements  made  and  erected 
by  me  thereon,  with  all  the  rents,  profits, 
easements,  enjoyments,  long  suffering 
and  appurtenances  thereto,  in  anywise 

appertaining  unto of  the  second 

part;  to  have  and  to  hold  unto  the  said 

so  long  as  he  can  keep  her, 

without  recourse  upon  the  grantor  or 
endorser. 

“In  testimony  whereof,  I have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  seal,  this,  the 
24th  day  of  January,  1861. 

[Seal]  (Signed)  John  Howard. 

“Signed  in  the  presence  of  A.  Rudd, 
Clerk  of  District  Court,  per  Wilbur  F. 
Stone,  Deputy.’’ 

This  style  of  pleading  is  certainly 
novel  and  unique.  Its  parallel  cannot 


be  found.  This  paper  was  never  de- 
signed for  public  reading.  When 
Judge  Howard  received  notice  of  the 
suit,  he  said  to  the  clerk  of  his  court, 
Wilbur  F.  Stone,  that  he  should  not  put 
in  a defense  and,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  willingly  give  a quit 
claim  deed  to  her.  Stone  was  quickly 
impressed  with  this  and  suggested  that 
he  prepare  a quit  claim  deed  which  he 
did,  of  which  the  above  is  a copy,  ex- 
cept in  a few  words,  which  are  well 
enough  left  out.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  Judge  Stone,  now  Judge  of  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Arapahoe  county, 
and  lately  a Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench  of  this  state,  would  readily 
recognize  the  document  as  his  work. 
He  has  admitted  this  to  me.  Many  of 
his  speeches  and  articles  are  full  of  wit 
and  humor  of  the  best  type  and  he  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  companion- 
able of  men.  The  paper  was  originally 
prepared  to  send  to  Babcock,  but  Stone 
thought  it  might  make  him  mad,  so 
they  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Howard,  meaning 
it  as  a good  joke  which  she  would 
readily  appreciate.  There  was  no  ill- 
feeling  between  the  parties,  although 
they  had  agreed  to  separate,  and  Judge 
Stone  was  a warm  personal  friend  of 
each.  By  accident  the  paper  was  seen 
and  a copy  made,  which  finally  reached 
the  files  of  Judge  Downing’s  Court  and 
thus  publicity  was  given  it. 

The  cause  went  to  hearing  and  a 
decree  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  on 
the  ground  of  abandonment.  The  fair 
plaintiff  then  married  Babcock.  Judge 
Howard  is  now  mayor  of  Prescott, 
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Arizona,  a venerable  looking  gentleman, 
his  hair  white  with  age. 

Some  parties  have  circulated  and 
told  stories  for  amusement,  that  Bab- 
cock gave  a “ yaller  dog  ” or  a money 
consideration  to  Howard  for  his  wife. 
Such  is  not  only  untrue,  but  an  insult 
to  the  parties,  who  were  then  respected 
members  of  society,  and  the  quit  claim 
being  originally  meant  as  a joke,  was 
intended  simply  for  private  reading, 
the  same  as  a personal  letter. 

FIRST  FATAL  DUEL. 

The  first  fatal  duel  occured  at  Denver, 
March  7th,  i860,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Platte  river.  The  parties  were  the  Hon. 
Lucien  W.  Bliss,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Jefferson  Provisional  Government, 
and  at  the  time,  acting  governor, 
and  Dr.  Stone,  a judge  of  one  of  the 
Miner’s  Courts  and  a member  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature.  Stone  had 
drawn  his  pay  as  a member  and  then 
publicly  repudiated  the  whole  organiza- 
tion. This  conduct  caused  consider- 
able unfavorable  comment  in  regard 
to  Stone.  On  the  evening  before  the 
duel,  Bliss  was  giving  a dinner  to  a 
party  of  friends.  After  considerable 
wine  had  been  consumed  the  action  of 
Stone  was  freely  discussed,  when,  un- 
fortunately, the  Doctor,  having  arrived 
from  Central  City,  walked  into  the 
room.  To  Bliss  and  others  the  sight  of 
Stone  acted  like  the  shaking  of  a 
red  flag  before  an  infuriated  bull, 
and  as  soon  as  his  presence  was  noted, 
Bliss  arose  from  his  chair,  with  a glass 
of  wine  in  his  uplifted  hand,  and  pro- 
posed the  following  toast — “Here’s  to 


the  man  who  got  his  pay  and  then  re- 
pudiated the  government  and  left  his 
friends.” 

This  made  Stone  livid  with  rage  and 

he  immediately  left  the  room,  followed 

by  a friend  by  whom  in  a short  time  he 

sent  a challenge  to  Bliss.  This  gave 

him  the  choice  of  weapons ; he  decided 

on  shot  guns,  thirty  paces  distant  and 

noon  the  following  day  as  the  time  of 

meeting.  The  news  soon  spread  and 

the  town  became  full  of  excitement. 

The  efforts  of  several  mutual  friends  for 

a reconciliation  were  fruitless,  and  so  at 

? 

the  appointed  hour  the  combatants 
met.  The  whole  town  was  out  to  witness 
the  fight.  Bliss  appeared  in  a loose 
hunting  suit,  walking  to  the  appointed 
spot  with  his  gun  thrown  over  his 
shoulder,  as  though  he  were  out  for  a 
day’s  sport,  with  Ed.  Wyncoop  and 
“Buz”  Caven  for  his  seconds,  and 
Stone  accompanied  by  Dr.  Saville, 
his  surgeon,  drove  up  in  a carriage.  He 
had  Captain  Bates  as  his  second.  The 
terms  of  the  code  fixed  the  signal  as 
“one!  two!  fire!  stop!”  If  either  party 
violated  the  rule  by  firing  before  the 
word  “fire”  or  after  the  word  “stop” 
he  was  to  be  shot  down  by  the  seconds 
of  his  antagonist  who  stood  ready  with 
big  navy  revolvers  drawn  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rule  if  necessary.  Stone 
fired  first  and  being  nervous  missed  ; 
but  Bliss’  shot  took  effect  in  Stone’s 
hip ; the  bullet  passing  through  the 
pelvis.  He  fell  with  an  agonizing  groan 
and  was  soon  carried  to  the  Broadwell 
House  at  Sixteenth  and  Larimer  streets 
where  he  wasted  away  by  slow  death, 
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being  finally  reduced  to  a skeleton, 
dying  in  the  early  part  of  September  of 
that  year.  Bliss  was  a New  York  man 
and  Stone  a Southerner.  Considerable 
feeling  existed  on  account  of  sectional 
differences.  Many  of  the  Southerners 
entertained  the  idea  that  a Northern 
man  would  not  fight.  Bliss  was  a 
“ crack  shot,”  being  an  especially  fine 
bird  hunter.  For  a few  hours  before 
the  duel  he  practiced  shooting  at  the 
figure  of'a  man  swinging,  and  hit  every 
time  any  point  designated  by  his  second. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  he  did  this,  not 
as  Aaron  Burr  practiced  putting  out  a 
candle  in  order  the  more  certainly  to 
kill  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  rather  to 
be  able  to  shoot  him  in  some  spot  not 
fatal  so  as  to  mark  him  in  an  insulting 
way  ; but  not  to  kill  him.  When  Stone 
shot,  his  ball  glanced  closely  to  Bliss’ 
face  ; this  slightly  unnerved  him,  for  al- 
though he  had  directed  his  aim  he  missed 
a little  of  his  mark  and  struck  a little 
too  far  front  thus  causing  a fatal  shot. 
Stone  was  standing  with  his  body  side 
wise  to  Bliss  at  the  time  of  firing.  Bliss 
was  filled  with  remorse  over  the  event, 
remained  in  office  until  the  regular 
territorial  organization  came  out,  and 
then  drifted  out  of  the  territory  and  out 
of  knowledge. 

A well-known  character  of  California 
Gulch  had,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
“struck  it  rich”  and  naturally  sought 
political  preferment.  He  was  soon  elect- 
ed Justice  of  the  Peace.  One  of  his  most 
bitter  opponents  was  a local  attorney 
who  soon  had  a case  before  him.  The 
justice  overruled  every  point  made  by 


the  attorney,  whose  client  was  held  for 
stealing  a horse.  He  tried  to  persuade 
the  court  that  mere  possession  was  not 
proof  that  the  horse  had  been  stolen 
and  to  substantiate  his  theory  he  read 
some  passages  from  Blackstone’s  Com- 
mentaries,— the  court  interrupted  him 
with  “ What  in  hell  do  I care  for  Black- 
stone  or  any  other  lawyer.  I know  the 
man  stole  the  horse  and  have  so  decided 
it.  I am  judge  here.”  The  attorney 
replied  “ I know  you  have  decided 
the  case.  I read  the  authority  merely 
to  show  you  what  a damned  old  fool — ’ ’ 
“What’s  that?”  interrupted  the  court, 
springing  to  his  feet.  “ — Blackstone 
was”  calmly  concluded  the  lawyer  as 
he  took  his  seat. 

AN  EARLY  SERMON. 

To  show  that  in  the  early  days  our 
pioneer  missionary  preachers  were  sin- 
cere and  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
spread  the  gospel  and  that  attorneys 
were  in  the  habit  of  remembering  the 
Sabbath  day  by  attending  divine  service — 
I mention  a sermon  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Keeler,  in  January,  i860,  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  Virginia.  The 
day  was  very  stormy  and  the  only  ones 
present  were  Judge  Amos  Steck  and 
Col.  J.  H.  Dudley.  Judge  Steck 
naturally  concluded  there  would  be  no 
service  but  to  his  utter  amazement  the 
Rev.  Father  commenced  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  then  preached  an  able 
sermon  from  “Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name  there  will 
I be  in  the  midst  of  them.” 

AN  EARLY  MURDER  TRIAL. 

When  any  great  excitement  occurred 
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the  mob  would  sometimes  ignore  even  the 
People’s  Courts  and  organize  a special 
and  independent  court  for  a single  case. 
This  was  especially  done  in  murder 
trials.  The  crowd  would  start  out  with 
the  idea  of  having  a hanging,  but  desir- 
ing to  have  it  orderly  and  judicial  in 
appearance  they  would  organize  a court 
of  three  judges,  a prosecuting  attorney, 
with  a jury  of  twelve  or  twenty-four. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  trials  of  this 
kind  was  that  of  James  Gordon  for 
killing  Jacob  Gantz.  The  tragedy  oc- 
curred in  July,  i860.  Gordon  was  very 
dissipated  and  while  drunk  met  Gantz 
in  a bar-room,  sitting  upon  a keg  in  a 
corner,  when  he  invited  him  to  drink 
with  him.  As  they  were  about  to  tip 
their  glasses,  Gordon  threw  his  whiskey 
in  the  face  of  Gantz,  struck  him  with 
his  gun  and  then  shot  him  dead.  He 
made  his  escape  and  was  finally  traced 
to  Leavenworth,  where  Sheriff  Mid- 
daugh,  a detective  and  self-constituted 
sheriff,  pursued  him  and  finally  cap- 
tured him  upon  the  prairies  west  of 
Leavenworth.  He  was  taken  to  Leav- 
enworth, tried,  and  acquitted  on  the 
ground  that  the  crime  was  not  perpe- 
trated within  the  jurisdiction  of  Kansas, 
although  the  territory  of  Colorado  had 
not  then  been  organized  by  congress. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  Kansas  author- 
ities claimed  little,  if  any,  jurisdiction 
over  the  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. A mob  soon  organized  and  at- 
tempted to  hang  him.  Middaugh  got 
him  in  the  Leavenworth  jail  and  then 
tried  to  appease  the  crowd  in  order  to 
get  his  prisoner  safely  back  to  Denver. 


They  built  fires  all  around  the  jail  and 
kept  it  surrounded,  but  Middaugh  after- 
wards succeeded  in  escaping  with  his 
prisoner,  when  he  was  again  overtaken 
by  the  mob  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
and  from  these  he  finally  escaped  and 
reached  Denver  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber. A court  was  immediately  organ- 
ized to  try  him,  composed  of  Dr. 
McDowell,  Dr.  Peck  and  Tom  War- 
ren, as  judges,  with  H.  P.  Bennet  as 
prosecuting  attorney.  Many  objected 
to  the  construction  of  the  court,  on  the 
ground  of  their  intimate  relations  with 
the  prisoner.  Bennett  also  refused  to 
prosecute  the  case  on  the  same  ground, 
believing  that  the  people  would  not  get 
justice  (which  meant  that  the  defend- 
ant would  not  be  sentenced  to  be 
hung)  with  such  a court.  At  his  request 
a new  set  of  judges  were  appointed, 
and  the  case  proceeded  with.  Bennett’s 
remarks  were  regarded  as  a reflection 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  court  and  Tom 
Warren,  one  of  the  judges,  pulled  his 
cocked  gun  on  Bennett,  having  it 
directly  under  his  nose,  but  desisted 
from  firing  upon  the  drawing  of  several 
guns  by  the  friends  of  Judge  Bennett. 
About  ten  years  later  Warren  called 
upon  him  at  a Salt  Lake  City  hotel, 
and  introducing  himself,  assured  the 
judge  that  his  life  at  that  time  was  not 
worth  a moment’s  purchase.  “ I know 
it,”  replied  the  Judge,  “I  saw  murder 
in  your  eye  but  I knew  that  if  you  fired 
you  would  have  died  in  your  tracks.” 
“I  know  that,”  replied  the  reformed 
desperado,  ‘‘and  that  knowledge  alone 
saved  your  life.”  Gordon  was  given 
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every  chance  but  was  soon  found  guilty 
by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  after  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  a vote  was  put  to  the 
whole  mass  assembled  who  voted  guilty. 
This  was  the  custom  in  these  trials — to 
give  the  whole  populace  a chance  to 
vote  on  a case  so  as  to  justify  the  act 


of  a court  as  being  purely  the  act  of  the 
people.  Gordon  was  duly  hung  on  the 
sixth  of  October,  from  one  of  the  trees 
that  stood,  up  to  within  a very  few 
years  ago,  in  front  of  Hi  Bailey’s 
corral.  Peter  Wikoff. 


[To  be  continued .] 


WILBUR  FISK  STONE. 


M.  de  Gerville’s  Essay  on  Norman 
Names  says:  “ Les  perres  meme  n’ 

echappent  pas  a nos  nomenclatures. 
Le  nom  La  Pierre,  ches  nous,  remonte 
parfois  aux  pierres  druidiques;  ’ ’ a free 
translation  being,  “ Even  stones  do 
not  escape  our  nomenclature.  The 
name  Stone  among  us  sometimes  springs 
from  the  druidical  stone.” 

Lower’s  History  of  Christian  names 
contains  this:  “ Stone , given  first  to  some 
one  whose  residence  was  near  a druidi- 
cal or  other  remarkable  stone.” 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  druidical 
temples  were  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Rock,  Mount  St.  Michel  in  the  Av- 
ranches,  coast  of  Normandy;  and  upon 
Salisbury  Plains,  Wiltshire,  England, 
with  either  of  which  the  origin  of  this 
surname  may  be  associated.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  temples  consisted  of 
a circular  or  double  row  of  stones,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  the  altar- 
stone,  where  human  sacrafices  were 
offered,  that  of  Stonehenge,  Wiltshire, 
yet  remaining,  being  about  fifteen  feet 
long. 

The  Stone  coat  of  arms — paly  of  six 
or  and  gules — represents  the  upright 


stones  of  these  temples,  confirming  the 
statements  of  both  M.  de  Gerville  and 
Lower  — a sort  of  armorial  identifica- 
tion. 

Sir  Richard  Stone  was  knighted  by 
King  Charles  I.  and  bore  this  coat 
armor.  Brightwell,  Oxfordshire,  was 
long  the  seat  of  one  branch  of  the 
family,  and  Bedfordshire  another.  Emi- 
grants came  early  to  the  colonies,  the 
first  being  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  graduate 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  a Con- 
gregationalist  minister,  who  came  in 
September,  1633.  Capt.  John  Stone 
was  killed  by  the  Pequot  Indians  in  the 
same  year;  then  followed  David,  Na- 
thanial,  Daniel,  a surgeon  of  old  Bos- 
ton, and  others.  They  settled  at  first  in 
Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  some  of 
them  removed  to  Connecticut,  locating 
at  Hartford,  Milford,  Stamford,  etc. 
In  the  old  Litchfield  burying  ground 
are  the  names  of  Elihu,  the  grand- 
father, and  Noah  the  father,  of  Homer 
Bishop  Stone,  who  is  the  father  of 
Judge  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  all  natives  of 
Litchfield,  where  Judge  Stone  himself 
was  born  December  28,  1833. 

The  Norman  restlessness  of  his  re 
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mote  ancestors  affected  Judge  Stone’s 
father,  who  removed  first  to  Eastern 
and  then  to  Western  New  York,  still 
later  to  Michigan,  to  Indiana,  then  to 
Iowa,  while  it  was  a Territory,  and 
finally  to  Des  Moines,  where  he  and 
his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Linsley,  now 
reside.  These  movements  began  when 
Judge  Stone  was  only  six  years  of  age. 
He  worked  upon  his  father’s  farm  until 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  de- 
termined to  acquire  an  education.  Two 
years  were  spent  at  Rushville  Academy, 
Indiana,  supporting  himself,  in  mean- 
time, as  an  assistant  teacher.  He 
entered  and  remained  at  Asbury  Uni- 
versity until  the  senior  year,  where  he 
won  many  prize  essays,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  used  in  paying  tuition.  He 
was  teaching  country  schools  also, 
meanwhile.  He  received  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, 1857,  where  he  also  graduated 
from  the  law  department.  He  was 
tutor  in  that  institution  about  one  year 
during  his  attendance.  Soon  after  grad- 
uating, he  removed  to  Evansville,  In- 
diana, for  the  purpose  of  practicing  law, 
but  was  induced  to  accept  the  position 
of  editor  of  the  Daily  Enquirer  of  that 
city;  his  reputation  as  a newspaper  cor- 
respondent having  preceded  him,  for 
while  in  college,  Judge  Stone  had  writ- 
ten much  for  the  press.  Nearly  two 
years  were  thus  spent.  Having  formed 
an  extensive  acquaintance  during  this 
time,  he  found  the  commencement  of 
his  practice  of  his  profession  compara- 
tively remunerative  at  the  very  start,  in 
Evansville,  where  he  began,  after  closing 


his  editorial  labors  upon  the  Enquirer. 
But  the  hereditary  restlessness  of  the 
family  actuated  Judge  Stone  also,  and 
in  1859  he  went  to  Omaha,  where  he 
served  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Nebras- 
kian , now  the  Omaha  Herald , during 
the  winter.  The  news  from  Pike’s  Peak 
country  stimulated  him  to  a movement 
still  further  West;  this  time  to  cross  the 
great  American  desert.  This  was  under- 
taken in  company  with  other  like  adven- 
turous comrades,  such  as  David  H. 
Moffat  and  Alvin  Marsh,  occupying 
nearly  six  weeks,  with  ox-teams,  to  ac- 
complish the  trip.  It  may  not  be  known 
to  every  reader  of  this  article,  that  Gen. 
David  H.  Moffat  is  now  reputed  to  be 
the  richest  man  in  Colorado,  while 
serving  as  president  of  the  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Denver,  and  the  president  of 
the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  railroad; 
that  Gen.  Alvin  Marsh  became  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  State;  while  young  Stone 
himself  was  serving  as  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  same  State. 
They  have  more  than  realized  the 
dreams  of  their  youth  in  the  land 
whither  they  came,  poor,  yet  rich  in 
that  indomitable  spirit  which  inspired 
their  ancestors  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  then  themselves  push  west- 
ward toward  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

After  remaing  a few  days  in  the 
squatter  villages  of  Auraria  and  St. 
Charles,  young  Stone  shouldered  a pick 
and  shovel,  blanket  and  his  grub,  and 
footed  it  on  the  trail  one  hundred  miles 
through  the  mountains  to  the  Tarryall 
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mines,  sleeping  on  the  ground  when 
night  overtook  him. 

He  spent  five  years  near  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Lincoln  prospecting,  mining,  and 
practicing  law.  It  was  at  this  time  he 
wrote  the  famous  description  of  that 
mountain  (which  may  hereafter  appear 
in  this  magazine). 

The  summer  of  1862  he  spent  in 
Colorado  City  as  a member  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  territory — 
representing  Park  county.  In  1864  he 
served  in  the  same  capacity.  From 
1862  to  1866  he  served  as  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  for  Colorado, 
having  been  appointed  by  Gen.  Samuel 
E.  Brown,  then  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  territory. 

An  interesting  writer  says:  “The 
novel  incidents  and  stirring  adventures 
of  frontier  life  ; the  anecdotes  of  the 
bench  and  bar,  as  they  traveled  in 
wagons  and  on  horseback  over  an  area 
of  country  three  hundred  miles  long  and 
some  hundred  wide,  camping  on  the 
plains,  in  the  mining  camps  of  the 
mountains,  and  among  the  Spanish- 
Mexicans  of  the  Arkansas  and  Rio 
Grande  valleys,  would  fill  a volume 
itself  with  the  most  entertaining  branch 
of  the  history  of  those  early  days.  And 
just  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  bar  of  Colorado  during  those  early 
years  was  equal,  in  point  of  ability, 
with  that  which  ever  adorned  any 
western  state  ; and  that  amid  the  hun- 
dreds of  the  legal  profession  who  throng 
the  courts  of  the  state  to-day,  the  old 
common  law  members  of  the  first  seven 
years  of  Colorado  jurisprudence  have 


been  excelled  by  no  later  addition  ; and 
as  a rule  are  still  the  leaders  at  the  bar 
throughout  the  state.” 

The  distinctive  part  Judge  Stone  has 
taken  in  the  history  of  Colorado  has 
been  that  of  lawyer,  journalist,  jurist, 
legislator,  promotor  of  railroads  and 
schools,  organizer  of  people’s  courts, 
etc.;  while  as  a believer  in  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  true  foundation  of  civi- 
lization he  has  also  taken  an  active  part 
in  church  matters,  having  for  years 
served  as  Senior  Warden  of  St.  John’s 
Cathedral,  and  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Colorado. 

He  has  been  very  active  in  promoting 
the  settlement  and  developing  the  re- 
sources of  Southern  rr Colorado.  For 
several  years  he  devoted  his  spare  time 
in  editing  the  Pubelo  Chieftain  and  The 
People , and  also  contributed  much  to 
the  Denver  press. 

He  was  the  first  district  attorney  of 
the  third  judicial  district,  and  has  held 
various  positions  of  public  trust  and 
duty  connected  with  the  industrial  and 
educational  institutions  of  the  territory 
and  state.  In  connection  with  Gov- 
ernor Hunt  and  General  Palmer,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway, 
and  was  the  attorney  of  that  company 
up  to  the  time  he  went  on  the  bench. 
Together  with  Henry  C.  Thatcher,  the 
first  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  who  was  also  a leading  attorney  of 
Pueblo,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
workers  in  the  building  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  Colo- 
rado; the  first  negotiations  for  effecting 
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the  extension  of  that  road  from  Kansas 
to  Pueblo  having  been  made  between 
Thomas  Nickerson,  the  president  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Stone  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Pueblo,  at  Topeka  in  1874. 
This  was  followed  a month  later  by  the 
completion  of  a formal  contract  at  Bos- 
ton between  the  directors  of  the  - Atchi- 
son, Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Company  and 
Messrs.  Thatcher  and  Stone,  for  the 
building  of  the  consolidated  Pueblo  & 
Arkansas  Valley  Railroad  extension, 
which  together  with  its  leased  lines  of 
the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway, 
is  to-day  the  controlling  railroad  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Stone  was  a member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  which,  in  the 
winter  of  1875-6,  framed  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  the  state  of  Colorado 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  Judge  E.  T.  Wells,  of  the 
supreme  bench,  who  held  for  the  long 
term  of  nine  years,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  time  for  the  vacancy  to  be 
filled  at  the  general  election  of  Octo- 
ber, 1877.  The  bar  of  the  state,  con- 
ceiving that  the  interests  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the 
bench,  would  be  best  subserved  by 
keeping  the  election  of  the  judiciary 
aloof  from  the  control  of  party  nomina- 
tion, took  the  matter  in  hand  and  called 
a convention  of  lawyers,  which  met  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Stone.  As  an  act 
almost,  if  not  wholly,  without  preced- 
ent in  the  history  of  nominations  for  a 


state  office,  and  considering  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting  in  the 
convention  belonged  to  the  dominant 
political  party  in  the  state,  his  nomina- 
tion was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  paid  to  any  lawyer  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  of  an  entire  state. 
The  Central  Law  Journal,  noticing  the 
fact  in  the  initial  article  of  the  week 
following  (Vol.  5,  No.  12),  remarks: 
“The  political  managers  in  Colorado 
have  done  a sensible  thing,  and  one 
worthy  of  general  imitation.  The  chair- 
men of  the  central  committees  of  the 
two  potitical  parties  of  that  state  agreed 
that  in  case  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  should 
receive  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
convention  of  lawyers  which  had  been 
called  to  assemble  at  Colorado  Springs, 
no  party  nominations  would  be  made. 
The  lawyers  assembled  and  nominated 
Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  of  Pueblo. 
Such  a compliment  paid  to  a lawyer  by 
his  professional  brethren,  should  be 
more  gratifying  than  a dozen  party 
nominations,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  followed  by 
an  election  without  opposition.” 

Judge  Stone  married  Miss  Sallie 
Sadler  of  Blooomington,  Indiana,  whom 
he  first  met  while  at  college.  Mrs. 
Stone’s  accomplishments  are  widely 
known.  For  the  past  two  years  she  has 
been  in  Europe  with  her  children. 
Their  son,  Wilbur  F.  Stone,  Jr.,  will 
graduate  from  Harvard,  the  ensuing 
year,  his  absence  in  Europe  being  re- 
garded by  the  rules  of  the  university  an 
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equivalent  for  attendance  as  a member 
of  the  junior  class. 

Governor  Adams  appointed  Judge 
Stone  to  the  position  of  Judge  of  the 
Denver  Criminal  Court,  an  office  which 
he  now  fills  with  dignity  and  ability. 

To  his  other  accomplishments  as  a 


professional  gentleman,  the  Judge  adds 
that  of  being  a linguist.  He  is  as 
familiar  with  French,  German  and 
Spanish  as  with  his  native  tongue,  while 
he  has  kept  fresh  in  mind  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  of  his  college  days. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


ISAAC  ELDER  BLAKE. 


Old  Norman  manuscripts,  some- 
what recently  translated,  and  published 
in  London,  contain  the  names  of  Odo, 
Robert,  Matthew,  Unfried  and  William 
le  Blache,  under  date  of  A.  D.  1086,  at 
which  time  Domesday  Book  also  re- 
ports Robert  le  Blac  as  holding  lands  in 
Kent,  England. 

In  1130  Godehart  le  Blac  was  in 
Carmathenshire,  Nicholas  Blache  was 
in  Warwickshire  in  1158,  whose  son, 
Geoffrey  Blache,  1165,  held  from  Per- 
shire  Abbey.  Walter  Blache  occurs  in 
1273  in  Somersetshire  — the  birthplace 
of  Admiral  Robert  Blake. 

A Norman  knight,  Richard  Blake,  ac- 
companied Prince  John,  afterwards 
King  John,  of  England,  upon  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  in  1185,  and  for  his 
services  obtained  large  grants  of  land, 
thus  founding  in  Ireland  “a  branch  of 
the  great  house  of  Blake.” 

Another  Richard  Blake,  in  1306, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Blake, 
Baronets  of  Langhan,  County  Suffolk, 
and  of  Twisel  Castle,  County  Durham. 
Of  this  ancient  family  was  also  John 
Blake,  Gent,  who  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire, 1583.  He  removed  with  some 


of  his  family  to  County  Norfolk,  and 
was  buried  in  1646  in  Bunwell  Church. 
Upon  his  monument  were  engraved  the 
arms  ol  Blake  (identical  with  the  arms 
of  Blake  of  Somersetshire),  having  a 
fleur-de-lis  for  a difference. 

John  Blake,  Esq.,  df  Plainfield 
Manor,  Somersetshire,  was  grandfather 
of  Sir  Robert  Blake  (born  1599),  the 
famous  English  admiral  and  general  of 
the  sea;  and  also  the  grandfather  of 
William  Blake,  through  another  son. 
The  latter  and  the  admiral  were  there- 
fore cousins. 

William  Blake,  just  mentioned,  was 
born  in  Pitminster,  Somersetshire,  June 
5,  1594,  and  came  to  this  country  with 
his  wife  Agnes  (Bent)  in  1630,  arriving 
at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  with  five 
children,  viz.  : William,  James,  Ed- 
ward, John  and  Ann.  Directly  from 
this  James  Blake,  a native  of  Pit- 
minster, Somersetshire,  England,  and 
through  his  son  James,  grandson  In- 
crease, great-grandson  Israel,  great- 
great -grandson  Samuel,  great -great- 
great-grandson  Isaac,  descended  Mr. 
Isaac  Elder  Blake,  now  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  President  of  the  Con- 
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tinental  Oil  Company  whose  territory 
comprises  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Utah. 

The  line  of  family  genealogy  is  thus 
immediately  traced  to  John  Blake, 
Gent,  born  in  1583,  in  Somersetshire — 
three  hundred  years  ago,  or  ten  genera- 
tions. 

The  motto  carved  upon  the  stone 
marking  his  burial  place  in  Bunwell 
Church  is,  Bene  prceparatum  pectus , 
translated  44  a heart  well  prepared.” 
This  religious  sentiment  suggests  the 
life  led  by  these  sufferers  and  warriors, 
for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  distinguished  career  of 
Admiral  Robert  Blake,  as  a comrade 
and  coadjutor  of  Cromwell  in  the  wars 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament. 
He  was  to  the  commonwealth  upon  the 
high  seas  what  Major-Gen.  Thomas 
Harrison  and  Sir  Edmund  Ludlow  were 
upon  the  land — indispensible  to  Crom- 
well’s success.  He  fought  his  last 
battle  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  for  which  he  was  presented 
by  Parliament  with  a costly  jewel,  a 
diamond  ring,  “as  a testimony,”  said 
Cromwell 4 4 of  our  own  and  Parliament’s 
good  acceptance  of  your  carriage  in  this 
action.”  Admiral  Blake  died  upon  the 
sea,  in  sight  of  Plymouth,  England, 
August  17,  1657,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  Charles  II.  cast 
out  of  the  abbey  his  body  and  that  of 
the  mother  and  daughter  of  Cromwell, 
and  they  were  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Margaret;  but  44  what  was  denied  to 
his  body  was  paid  to  his  better  remains, 


his  name  and  memory,  and  no  writer 
has  dared  to  deny  him  the  praise  of 
integrity,  honesty,  contempt  of  wealth 
and  love  of  country.” 

Major-Gen.  John  Blake  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  war  of  1812,  was  of 
the  same  family  origin.  He  was  born 
at  Wrenthem,  Mass.,  August  29,  1753. 
While  plowing  in  his  father’s  field  April 
19,  I775>  he  heard  the  4 4 clash  of  re- 
sounding arms”  at  Bunker  Hill.  That 
evening  he  was  a continental  soldier 
and  slept  at  Roxbury.  He  served  until 
October  14,  1780,  when  he  was  granted 
an  honourable  discharge  by  General 
Washington  in  person  who,  “with  much 
reluctance  consented  because  he  had 
been  with  him  for  several  years  and 
had  ever  found  him  a faithful  and  suc- 
cessful officer.” 

Rev.  Isaac  Blake,  father  of  Isaac 
Elder  Blake,  was  a minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  During 
the  war  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Third 
Louisiana  regiment  of  National  Guards, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  December 
2,  1862.  Chaplain  Blake  was  much 
beloved  by  his  regiment  and  though 
advanced  in  years  when  he  entered  the 
service,  he  was  never  found  lacking  in 
zeal  and  labor  to  discharge  his  duties. 
After  the  war  he  kept  up  his  army  affili- 
ations. It  was  while  attending  a re- 
union that  his  useful  life  suddenly 
came  to  an  end.  He  was  visiting  a sick 
comrade,  ministering  to  his  wants,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  when  his  kind 
and  sympathizing  and  patriotic  heart 
ceased  beating,  and  his  unweary 
hands  dropped  by  his  side  never  more 
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to  be  lifted.  He  was  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  the  pulpit.  Possessor  of  a 
fine  voice,  he  was  enabled  by  his  sing- 
ing to  greatly  add  to  his  effectiveness 
as  a preacher.  He  died  bene  prcepara- 
tum  pectus. 

Mr.  Isaac  Elder  Blake  was  born  at 
Bolton,  Canada,  August  4,  1844.  The 
incident  of  his  birth  in  Canada  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  father,  as  an  itiner- 
ant minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  in  charge  of  a circuit  in 
Canada.  His  ministerial  duties  required 
his  temporary  residence  there  the  year 
of  his  son’s  birth,  his  home  being  in 
the  town  of  Derby,  Orleans  county, 
Vermont. 

If  directness  of  purpose,  or  force  of 
character,  can  ever  be  traced  to  child- 
hood it  may  be  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Blake,  for,  at  seven  years  of  age  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  never  touch 
coffee,  tea,  or  any  stimulating  drink 
of  any  kind  whatever.  That  resolution 
has  never  been  broken.  His  next  de- 
termination was  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion. Such  was  his  success  that  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  granted  a 
teacher’s  certificate — an  exceptional 
case — for  a standing  rule  was  that  the 
applicant  should  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

This  singleness  of  purpose  has  been 
a characteristic  all  his  life — never  to 
turn  back  when  started,  nor  to  go  to 
the  right  or  left,  of  his  own  volition. 
The  only  exceptions  to  be  noted  in  this 
regard  are;  first,  as  to  his  determination 
to  acquire  a collegiate  education  and 
enter  upon  the  profession  of  the  law; 


and  the  other  was  to  enter  the  army 
during  the  war,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  thwarted  by  circumstances  he  could 
not  control. 

Having,  as  stated,  at  sixteen  years  of 
age — it  was  in  1861 — to  teach  for  two 
years,  he  determined  to  carry  out  that 
undertaking  and  then  enter  the  Union 
army ; meanwhile  he  was  strenously 
preparing  himself  for  college.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  he  started  for 
New  Orleans  to  join  the  Third  Louis- 
iana National  Guards,  where  a commis- 
sion awaited  him  as  second-lieutenant. 
On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Boston,  where 
he  received  a letter  from  his  father  who 
was  then  in  the  service,  as  before  stated, 
asking  him  to  await  his  arrival  as,  on 
account  of  sickness,  he  was  about  to  re- 
turn home.  This  heeded  request  kept 
Mr.  Blake  in  Boston  until  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  and  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg. 

The  earnest  request  of  his  father,  upon 
arriving  at  Boston,  induced  him  to  still 
further  defer  his  j oining  the  army,  in  view 
of  the  probability  of  the  war  then,  by 
reason  of  those  victories,  seemingly 
drawing  to  a close,  to  defer  his  trip  un- 
til it  should  appear  absolutely  essential 
for  him  to  go,  as  it  did  not  then  seem 
to  be. 

While  in  Boston,  thus  delayed,  he 
secured  a position  as  mercantile  clerk, 
meanwhile  still  preparing  to  enter 
Harvard. 

Hearing  of  the  oil  discoveries  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  profits  derived 
from  investments  in  stocks  he  thought 
to  add  to  his  income  by  purchasing. 
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He  did  so  and  lost  three  hundred  of 
the  six  hundred  dollars  he  had  saved  as 
a teacher.  Not  disheartened,  having 
started  in  that  direction,  he  resolved  to 
gain  it  all  back  by  another  adventure. 
He  succeeded  handsomely,  but  soon 
lost  all  again,  and  moreover  was  so 
deeply  involved  as  to  necessitate  a call 
upon  his  father  for  financial  help.  He 
was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
the  bitterness  of  disappointments  was 
entering  his  soul.  He  felt  that  he  did 
not  deserve  all  this  ill  fortune,  in  that 
he  was  simply  striving  to  earn  the 
money  to  become  the  better  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  life.  The  determina- 
tion to  go  on,  however,  and  not  give 
up,  recurred,  and  in  his  subsequent  en- 
deavors he  “ struck  oil” — a well  that 
yielded  him  an  income  of  $500  a day. 
In  one  year  he  was  worth  $100,000. 
Having  married  in  the  meantime,  he 
returned  from  Pennsylvania,  removing 
his  family  to  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he 
finally  abandoned  his  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring a collegiate  education  with  a 
view  to  the  law,  which  was  substituted 
by  an  ambition  to  acquire  a classical 
musical  education. 

The  love  of  music  and  the  posses- 
sion of  fine  vocal  powers — transmitted 
from  his  father — constrained  him  to 
take  a course  of  training  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  lasting  three 
years.  There  was  in  this  side-tracking 
of  his  educational  plans  a “ divinity 
shaping  his  ends.”  The  curtain  was 
soon  to  rise  upon  another  scene  in  the 


not  undramatic  play  of  his  life,  but  not 
before  he  was  to  experience  the  loss  of 
his  entire  fortune  at  one  fell  swoop. 

He  bought  1,000,000  barrels  of  oil  at 
a low  figure,  calculating,  of  course, 
that  the  market  would  rise,  or  recover. 
In  this  he  was  almost  successful.  The 
wells  were  giving  out  and  success  seemed 
inevitable  when  a still  lower  chasm  of 
oil  was  discovered  than  had  ever  been 
before  known  or  dreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  oil  men.  It  was  not  a 
mistake  of  judgment,  but  all  his  for- 
tune went  from  him  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind. 

These  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes — 
were  they  misfortunes  in  the  light  of 
his  after  career? — led  him  to  Colorado 
in  1874,  and  the  still  further  West, 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  For  a 
while  he  was  in  California  in  the  oil 
business,  and  then  returned  to  Denver 
in  1885,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Upon  arriving  in  this  state  Mr.  Blake 
addressed  himself  to  examining  the  na- 
tural indications  for  oil,  finding  them 
to  be  most  promising.  His  reports 
upon  the  subject  were  in  the  nature  of 
prophecies,  now  completely  fulfilled. 
When  he  came  oil  was  brought  from 
the  east  at  great  expense.  There  is 
now  oil  enough  taken  from  these  wells 
of  Colorado  to  supply  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Blake  invented  and  procured  a 
patent  in  1874,  still  in  use,  called  the 
Freight  Combination  Oil  Tank  Car,  and 
also  originated  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion still  observed  in  the  territory  over 
which  he  has  charge  and  now  gener- 
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ally  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  stated  that  during  the  time 
Mr.  Blake  has  been  West  he  has  paid 
all  the  debts  he  has  left  behind  him  in 
the  East,  or  elsewhere.  Here  he  has 
achieved  permanent  and  most  gratify- 
ing success  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
fortune,  though  so  often  baffled.  The 
determination  to  succeed,  even  in  the 
undertaking  that  seemed  most  disas- 
trous, has  at  last  achieved  triumphant 
success. 

The  great  Trinity  Organ,  or  the 
Roosevelt  Organ  No.  380,  built  for 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Denver,  of  which  Mr.  Blake  is  the 
donor,  costing  about  $30,000,  was  tech- 
nically described  in  a circular  issued 
upon  the  occasion  of  its  first  public  use, 
December  20,  1888,  from  which  these 
facts  are  mainly  derived: 

On  entering  the  auditorium  of  the 
stately  and  artistic  building  in  which 
the  organ  stands,  one  sees  the  instru- 
ment opposite  him,  back  of  the  pulpit, 
standing  in  the  immense  recess  speci- 
ally built  for  its  reception.  The  ob- 
server is  at  once  impressed  by  the  re- 
finement, the  proportions,  the  style,  and 
the  complete  aptness  of  the  picture 
presented  by  the  organ  case  and  its  dis- 
played pipes,  all  of  which  was  made 
from  the  designs  of  G.  A.  Audsley,  F. 
R.  I.  B.  A.,  of  London.  There  is 
charming  relief  afforded  to  so  broad  an 
expanse  of  organ  front  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  plan  line  is  broken  by 
towers,  curves  and  flats.  The  wood 
used  is  ash,  finished  in  a peculiarly  rich 
manner,  and  displaying  a more  conspicu- 


ous grain  than  is  usually  seen.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  case  is  of  panel 
work  set  off  by  columns,  coves,  mould- 
ings, etc.,  carried  to  a general  height  of 
about  eleven  feet  from  the  floor,  above 
which  the  space  is  entirely  filled  by 
large  metal  pipes,  flanked  at  each  ex- 
treme by  a group  of  wooden  pipes,  all 
being  supported  and  bound  together  by 
graceful  columns  and  cross  pieces  of 
wood.  There  are  ninety-four  displayed 
metal  pipes,  which  are  treated  in  an 
unique  manner  as  regards  their  finish, 
each  being  silvered  from  its  top  to  a 
point  slightly  above  the  mouth,  except- 
ing a row  of  pipes  in  the  middle,  whose 
lower  ends  disappear  behind  a row  in 
front  of  them.  This  set  is  finished  in 
gold,  as  are  the  feet  of  all  the  other 
pipes  up  to  the  point  where  the  silver 
ends.  The  instrument  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  show  the  upper  part  of  .two 
of  its  swell-boxes,  with  unusual  and  ex- 
cellent effect.  The  outside  dimensions 
of  the  organ,  including  its  case,  are: 
width,  46  feet;  depth,  19  feet;  and 
height,  35  feet;  but  the  key-boards  and 
organist’s  seat,  which  project  from  the 
centre  of  the  instrument,  increase  the 
total  depth  to  about  21  feet.  Though 
not  seen  from  the  auditorium,  the  in- 
terior portions  of  the  instrument  stand 
upon  the  main  floor  of  the  church, 
which  is  4 y2  feet  lower  than  the  floor 
upon  which  the  organist  sits. 

As  a musical  instrument  this  organ  is 
pronounced  by  G.  A.  Audsley,  the  fore- 
most organ  critic  in  the  world,  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  organ-builder’s 
art  that  has  ever  been  produced.  Its 
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tone-color  is  of  infinite  variety,  and  in 
volume  it  ranges  from  the  plaintive 
tones  of  the  scarcely  audible  HColian 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  full  organ  which 
fills  the  whole  building  with  music. 

The  key  action  is  electric  throughout 
and  as  a result  the  touch  is  lighter  than 
a piano.  It  is  in  fact  five  organs  com- 
bined in  magnificent  unity  and  unison, 
summarized  as  follows : great  organ, 
18  stops,  1,392  pipes;  swell  organ,  19 
stops,  1,262  pipes;  choir  organ,  12 
stops,  928  pipes  ; solo  organ,  6 stops, 
348  pipes;  pedal  organ,  12  stops,  360 
pipes;  couplers,  11;  mechanical  ac- 
cessories, 6 stops  ; adjustable  combina- 
tion pistons,  16  ; pedal  movements, 
15;  total  stops,  1 15;  total  pipes,  4,290. 

The  general  musical  culture  which 
the  donor  intended  to  conserve  by  this 
munificent  gift,  and  that  which  is  being 
steadily  effected  by  his  gratuitous  ser- 
vices as  musical  director  of  the  large 
chorus  under  his  graceful  baton , may 
be  told  in  the  language  of  Socrates, 
who  said  : 

“ Is  not  this  the  reason,  Glaucon, 
why  musical  training  is  so  powerful, 
because  rhythm  and  harmony  find  their 
way  into  the  secret  places  of  the  soul, 
on  which  they  mightily  fasten,  bearing 
grace  in  their  movements,  and  making 
the  soul  graceful  of  him  who  is  right- 
fully educated,  or  ungraceful  if  ill 
educated  ; and  also  because  he  who 


has  received  this  true  education  of  the 
inner  being  will  most  shrewdly  perceive 
omissions  or  faults  in  art  and  nature, 
and  with  a true  taste,  while  he  praises 
and  rejoices  over,  and  receives  into  his 
soul  the  good  and  becomes  noble 
and  good,  he  will  justly  blame  and 
hate  the  bad,  now  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  even  before  he  is  able  to  know 
the  reason  of  the  thing ; and  when 
reason  comes  he  will  recognize  and 
salute  her  as  a friend  with  whom  his 
education  has  made  him  long  familiar.” 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  vocal 
and  instrumental  training  is  the  intro- 
duction into  worship,  upon  every  re- 
curring Sabbath,  of  selections  from  all 
the  great  composers  such  as  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Handel  and  Mendelsshon.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Blake’s  cultured  taste 
and  ability  are  exceptional,  affording 
perhaps  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  history  of  church  worship  on  this 
continent.  The  result  is  to  afford  the 
public,  as  evidenced  by  increasing 
popular  attendance,  opportunity  to 
follow  those  old  song-masters,  under 
his  direction,  through  the  tuneful  worlds 
of  their  marvellous  creations. 

The  harmony  that  is  in  immortal 
souls  is  thus  enkindled  and  attuned  to 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel  which,  from 
the  pulpit,  whispers  peace  “in  strains 
as  sweet  as  the  angels  use.” 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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Hon.  Isaac  Smucker’s  timely  article  in  the 
March  number  of  this  magazine  upon  the  in- 
auguration and  inaugural  of  Washington,  re- 
calls attention  to  one  episode  of  congressional 
record  in  relation  to  the  setting  of  the  wheels  of 
the  new  Government  in  motion.  The  new- 
made  Constitution  having  been  ratified  by  the 
number  of  states  needed  to  make  it  binding, 
the  following  proceedings  took  place  in  the  old 
Congress  preparatory  to  organizing  the  new 
Government: 

Saturday,  Sept.  13,  1788. — On  the  question 
to  agree  to  the  following  proposition,  it  was 
resolved  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  nine  states,  viz.:  Of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia: 

“ Whereas,  the  convention  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of 
Congress,  of  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  did, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  re- 
port to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
a constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ; whereupon,  Congress,  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  September,  did  resolve  unani- 
mously ‘ that  the  said  report,  with  the  resolu- 
tions and  letters  accompanying  the  same,  be 
transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  in 
order  to  be  submitted  to  a convention  of  del- 
egates, chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people 
thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the 
convention,  made  and  provided  in  that  case;’ 
and  whereas  the  Constitution  so  reported  by 
the  convention,  and  by  Congress  transmitted 
to  the  several  legislatures,  has  been  ratified  in 
the  manner  therein  declared  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  establishment  of  the  same,  and  such  ratifi- 
cations, duly  authenticated,  have  been  received 
by  Congress,  and  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  thereof; 

“ Resolved,  That  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January  next  be  the  day  for  appointing  electors 


in  the  several  states  which  before  the  said  day 
shall  have  ratified  the  said  Constitution;  that 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be  the 
day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  their  respec- 
tive states,  and  vote  for  a President;  and  that 
the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be  the  time, 
and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  (New  York) 
the  place,  for  commencing  proceedings  under 
the  said  Constitution.” 


As  a result  of  the  above  the  election  was  held; 
Washington  was  named  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  on  April  30,  1789,  was 
sworn  into  office  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  and  afterwards  delivered  the  in- 
augural quoted  in  full  in  our  issue  of  last  month; 
and  it  is  that  grand  event  that  New  York  is 
preparing  to  so  patriotically  and  elaborately 
celebrate  on  April  30,  1889. 


The  early  abolition  sentiment  of  Ohio  was 
recognized  by  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States,  as  early 
as  1821,  as  we  find  this  significent  passage  in  a 
letter  from  him  to  President  Monroe:  “ I am, 
and  have  been  for  many  years,  so  much  op- 
posed to  slavery,  that  I will  never  live  in  a 
state  where  it  exists.  But  I believe  that  the 
Constitution  has  given  no  power  to  the  gen- 
eral government  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  and 
that  to  have  slaves  or  no  slaves  depends  upon 
the  people  in  each  state  or  territory  alone.  But 
besides  the  constitutional  objections,  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  obvious  tendency  of  such  inter- 
ferences on  the  part  of  the  states  which  have  no 
slaves,  with  the  property  of  their  fellow  citizens 
of  the  other,  is  to  produce  a state  of  discord  and 
jealousy  that  will  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  the 
union.  I believe  in  no  other  state  are  such 
wild  and  dangerous  sentiments  entertained  on 
this  subject  as  in  Ohio.” 


Gen.  Harrison  was  at  this  time  a member  of 
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the  Ohio  senate,  during  which  service  he  voted 
for  a measure  that  would  hardly  be  entertained 
in  the  Ohio  legislature  to-day.  A bill  for  the 
punishment  of  offenses  against  the  state  con- 
tained a clause  by  which  persons  fined  for 
criminal  offenses  were  to  be  apprenticed  to 
proper  persons  for  sufficient  sums  to  pay  the 
fines.  In  this  shape  it  had  passed  the  house 
almost  unanimously,  while  in  the  senate  a mo- 
tion was  made  to  strike  out  the  described 
clause.  Harrison,  with  eleven  other  senators, 
voted  to  retain  the  clause,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  “ the  most  mild  and  human  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  offenders  for  whose  case  it 
was  intended.” 


One  episode  in  the  life  of  Gen.  Harrison  that 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  this  general 
unearthing  of  his  record  because  of  his  grand- 
son’s accession  to  the  Presidency,  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  condition  of  temperance  sentiment 
in  his  day.  After  his  return  from  the  post  of 
United  States  minister  to  the  Republic  of 
Columbia,  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  North 
Bend,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  As  he  raised  a great  deal  of  corn  that 
commanded  a very  low  price  in  the  market,  he 
erected  a distillery  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
an  article  that  even  in  those  primitive  days 
found  ready  sale  and  consumption — whiskey. 
He  soon  concluded  that  he  was  not  doing 
justice  to  his  fellowmen,  and  abandoned  the 
manufacture,  a step  that  he  explained  to  the 
Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  an 
address  delivered  on  June  16,  1831,  in  these 
words:  “ I speak  more  freely  of  the  practice  of 
converting  the  material  of  * the  staff  of  life  ’ 
(and  for  which  so  many  human  beings  yearly 
perish),  into  an  article  which  is  so  destructive 
of  health  and  happiness,  because  in  that  way  I 
have  sinned  myself,  but  in  that  way  I shall  sin 
no  more." 


But  the  making  and  drinking  of  whiskey 
was  not  regarded  a half  century  ago  in  the 
same  light  as  at  present.  “ A few  years  ago  ” 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis  tells  us,  in  “ Prohibition  a 
Failure,”  “ everybody  thought  rum  a good 


thing,  and  almost  everybody  drank  it.  My 
grandfather  was  a deacon  in  a Baptist  church, 
and  a distiller.  He  was  a very  prayerful  man, 
but  I suppose  that  for  each  prayer  uttered  by 
him  in  the  ear  of  heaven,  he  sent  out,  for  the 
stomachs  of  his  fellow  men,  five  hundred  gallons 
of  peach  brandy  and  whiskey.  He  was  a very 
conscientious  man,  and  yet  he  was  an  active 
distiller  for  forty  years.” 


There  lies  before  us  now  a document  signed 
by  several  worthy  church  members  of  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio,  in  1816,  wherein  they  make 
certain  pledges  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  in 
their  midst,  binding  themselves  “ to  pay  the 
sums  annexed  to  each  of  our  names,  annually, 
without  fraud  or  delay,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  to  the  Rev.  Giles  Cowles  . . . the 

pay  to  be  made  in  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  mess  pork,  whiskey,  etc.;”  and  it  may 
be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  last  named 
article  was  set  down  in  the  rural  schedule 
annexed  to  the  subscription  paper,  at  the  very 
moderate  sum  of  seventy -five  cents  per  gallon. 


A correspondent  asks:  “What  party  gather- 
ing, in  the  history  of  American  politics,  was  it 
that  earned  the  title  of  the  ‘ Slaughterhouse 
Convention’  ?” 

That  political  by-word,  heard  often  enough 
by  those  of  an  older  generation,  grew  out  of 
the  troubled  political  events  of  1848.  The 
Whigs  met  at  Philadelphia  on  June  7,  and  it 
had  long  been  the  open  purpose  of  many  to  dis- 
pose of  not  only  Clay,  but  Webster  and  Scott 
for  all  time.  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  was  the 
favorite,  as  it  was  shrewdly  felt  that  to  make 
him  a candidate  “would  be  to  snatch  the  fruits 
of  the  Mexican  victory  from  the  Democrats, 
without  becoming  responsible  for  the  war.” 
In  the  four  ballots  necessary  to  the  choice, 
Taylor’s  vote  stood:  ill,  118,  133  and  171  ; 
Clay’s,  97,  86,  74  and  32  ; Scott’s,  43,  49,  54 
and  63  ; and  Webster’s,  22,  22,  17  and  14.  At 
this  gathering,  no  committee  on  resolutions  was 
appointed,  and  no  declaration  of  principles 
whatever  was  made.  Because  of  the  defeat  of 
these  three  leaders,  and  the  means  employed 
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to  accomplish  that  result,  the  gathering  was 
given  the  sanguinary  name  quoted  above. 

While  the  convention  of  1848  concluded 
the  Presidential  aspirations  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Webster  and  General  Scott  still  retained  suffi- 
cient political  vitality  to  appear  as  two  of  the 
leading  candidates  in  the  Whig  National  Con- 
vention of  1852,  where  Scott  was  nominated 
for  President,  after  more  than  fifty  ballots  were 
taken. 


Still  another  correspondent,  who  confesses 
that  he  has  a personal  interest  in  the  recent 
action  of  the  Methodist  Church  authorities  in 
extending  the  time  allowed  their  ministers  to 
remain  in  one  charge,  sends  us  the  following 
neat  confession  made  by  that  eminent  pioneer 
divine,  Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  in  his  “ Auto- 
biography,” (Cincinnati,  1854):  “An  incident 
occured  at  the  conference,”  (of  1812)  says  the 
venerable  writer,  “which  I shall  never  forget, 
and  I think  some  of  my  brethren  bear  equally 
lively  recollections.  Bishop  Asbury  said  to  the 
preachers,  ‘Brethren,  if  any  of  you  have  any- 
thing peculiar  in  your  circumstances  that  should 
be  known  to  the  Superintendent,  in  making 
your  appointment,  if  you  will  drop  me  a note, 
I will,  as  far  as  will  be  compatible  with  the 


great  interests  of  the  church,  endeavor  to 
accommodate  you.’  I had  a great  desire  to  go 
West,  because  I had  relatives  which  called  me 
in  that  direction,  and  it  would  be  more  pleasant 
to  be  with  them  ; so  I sat  down,  and  addressed 
a very  polite  note  to  the  Bishop,  requesting 
him  to  send  me  West.” 


“ My  request,  however,  was  not  granted  ; for 
when  the  appointments  were  read  out,  instead 
of  hearing  my  name  announced  in  connection 
with  some  Western  appointment,  I was  sent 
one  hundred  miles  further  East.  To  this,  how- 
ever, I responded  Amen,  and  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  conference,  I said  to  the  Bishop,  ‘ If 
that  is  the  way  you  answer  prayers,  I think 
you  will  get  no  more  prayers  from  me.’ 
‘ Well,’  said  he,  smiling,  and  stroking  my  head, 
‘ be  a good  son  in  the  Gospel,  James,  and  all 
things  will  work  together  for  good.’  I have 
found  that  those  who  are  the  most  in  the  habit 
of  praying  for  appointments,  are  those  who  are 
generally  most  disappointed ; for , if  their 
prayers  were  answered , it  would  be  against  the 
prayers  of  whole  churches , who  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  them ” which  concluding  volley, 
as  our  clerical  correspondent  declares,  “ shows 
that  there  was  some  good  sharpshooting  among 
the  brethren,  even  in  the  early  days.” 


‘ THE  TORY’S  DAUGHTER’:  MR.  RIDDLE’S  NEW  HISTORICAL 

ROMANCE. 


‘The  Tory’s  Daughter’:  A Romance  of  the 
North-West.’  By  A.  G.  Riddle,  author  of 
‘ Bart  Ridgeley,’  etc.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and  London. 

A good  book,  a good  story,  must  inevitably 
suffer  by  reduction  to  epitome.  We  shall  not 
subject  Mr.  Riddle’s  new  book  to  this  process 
to  any  extent.  It  is,  in  the  view  of  the 
scientific  school  of  novelists,  that  impossibility 
— a historical  novel  or  rather  romance.  As  its 
full  title  indicates,  it  is  a tale  of  the  fall  of 
Detroit  and  the  campaign  of  Harrison,  ending 
with  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  covering  a 


period  of  fifteen  months.  The  battles  and 
leading  events  of  that  exciting  and  forgotten 
period,  the  leaders  and  commanders  of  both 
sides,  are  brought  so  fully  within  the  reader’s 
view  that  he  feels  acquainted  with  them,  and 
almost  as  if  he  had  been  a spectator  of  their 
actions.  Obviously  there  must  have  been  a 
careful  study  and  much  reading  of  the  now 
forgotten  literature  of  that  time,  as  of  the  later. 
The  narrative  of  the  war  flows  limpidly  and 
consecutively,  seemingly  never  bent  to  help  the 
author’s  purpose,  but  his  creations,  six  in 
number,  are  interwoven,  part  of  the  web,  and 
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they  deftly  move  in  and  out,  with  Harrison, 
and  Brock,  and  Proctor,  and  above  all, 
Tecumseh,  who  just  fails  of  being  the  hero 
(and  yet  whose  acts  and  words,  are  constantly 
verified  by  reference  to  authority)  as  integral 
personages,  very  real,  taking  their  share  in  real 
work. 

We  do  not  sketch  the  tale  of  the  heroine  as 
told  in  the  book,  where  important  events  are 
held  in  dramatic  reserve  for  the  effective 
moment;  but  as  we  gather  them  as  a whole,  in 
due  sequence. 

Edward  Grayson,  and  Philip  Dudley  were 
favored  Boston  youths,  reared  in  the  stirring 
pre-revolutionary  times.  Grayson  proud, 
haughty,  bigoted,  loyal;  Dudley,  frank, 
generous,  patriotic.  More  than  brothers,  they 
became  rivals  for  the  favor  of  a maiden,  who 
preferred  the  royalist.  They  separated  as  was 
inevitable.  Grayson,  haughty,  hating,  revenge- 
ful; Dudley,  magnanimous,  sorrowful  and  for- 
giving. Grayson  fled,  was  named  in  the  Massa- 
chusets  act  of  attainder,  returned  for  his 
promised  bride,  was  captured,  condemned;  was 
rescued,  his  bride  placed  in  his  arms,  and  he 
escaped,  believing  his  arrest  and  sentence  were 
the  work  of  Dudley  to  secure  his  affianced. 
He  took  refuge  in  Canada.  After  the  war  he 
became  wealthy,  and  with  his  youngest  daughter 
(the  sole  survivor  of  his  family)  visited  England; 
was  received  at  court  with  favor,  and  returned. 
Edith  was  an  exceptionally  gifted  girl  who, 
under  her  father’s  influence  and  rearing,  dedi- 
cated herself  to  the  cause  of  the  crown,  as  did 
he  to  personal  and  public  vengeance,  for  his 
own  and  the  king’s  wrongs.  The  quarrel  of 
the  two  countries  would  furnish  opportunity. 
Edith  won  the  gratitude  and  devotion  of 
Tecumseh.  His  niece,  the  Anita  of  the  book, 
was  her  adopted  sister.  In  the  autumn  of  1811, 
Grayson,  high  in  civil  service,  accompanied  by 
the  girls  and  attended  by  Captain  Home,  a not 
favored  suitor  of  Edith’s,  were  sent  with  three 
or  four  soldiers,  all  in  civilian’s  garb,  on  a 
mission  to  the  Wyandottes  and  Senecas,  of 
Ohio,  to  secure  them  in  the  expected  war,  and 
who  were  to  meet  them  on  the  Huron,  at  the 
deserted  Moravian  town  on  its  right  bank. 


The  story  begins  very  abruptly  in  the  fall  ot 
1811,  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  river,  which 
the  Canadian  skipper  mistook  for  the  Huron  ; 
w'here  he  landed  them  near  Wright’s  Falls,  and 
sailed  away.  As  is  known,  there  were  some 
Moravian  huts  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
built  and  deserted  twenty  years  before.  These 
were  discovered,  and  in  an  attempt  to  cross  Gray- 
son fell  into  the  river  and  was  rescued  by  a 
young  hunter,  not  before  seen,  who,  with  an 
old  border  scout,  were  for  the  time  on  a hunt, 
and  quartered  in  one  of  the  huts  mentioned 
above. 

This  youth  proves  to  be  Clifton  Dudley,  only 
son  of  Col.  Phillip  Dudley — dead  for  many 
years.  A Captain  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  a 
graduate  of  the  infant  West  Point,  and  a frank, 
handsome,  unassuming  youth,  of  wide  experi- 
ence for  his  years — the  hero  of  the  book.  And 
so  the  story  begins.  To  Dudley,  Grayson  was 
Doctor  Gray,  and  the  party  missionaries  to  the 
Moravians,  still  claimed  to  be  on  the  Huron. 
These  are  some  of  the  romantic  conditions 
under  which  the  story  begins.  We  cannot  tell 
it  further,  but  assure  the  reader  that  the  in- 
vention of  the  writer  who  grouped  these  con- 
ditions and  secured  this  meeting  of  his  char- 
acters, will  in  no  way  disappoint  his  expecta- 
tion as  the  tale  runs  on. 

We  will  only  say  that  after  two  idyllic  days 
on  the  Black,  in  the  absence  of  Home,  Dudley 
attended  the  party  to  the  Huron,  where  he  met 
“ Roundhead”  and  “ Walk-in-the- water,”  and 
where  he  met  a chief  under  the  name  of  “Shaw- 
anoe,”  and  where  the  jealous  Home  stirred  up 
mischief  against  him,  among  the  bad  Indians, 
and  so  arranged,  that  Dudley  was  obliged  to  leave 
for  his  return  without  leave-taking  of  Edith,  ac- 
companied a few  miles  by  Shawanoe.  At  their 
parting  the  chief  gave  him  a medal,  which  he 
was  to  wear  in  battle  if  war  ensued ; telling 
him  it  came  from  Edith.  Dudley  like  a very 
young  man,  thought  it  was  sent  him  by  her  whom 
the  chief  called  his  English  sister.  The  young 
man  was  destined  to  find  out  at  Meigs,  many 
months  later,  all  about  the  medal,  as  also  who 
Shawanoe  and  Edith  Gray  were.  She  is 
sketched  with  strength  and  firmness ; is  the 
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dominant  character  of  the  book.  Her  develop- 
ment under  the  influence  of  her  meeting  and 
four  days  association  with  Dudley  in  the  Ohio 
woods,  was  a great  surprise  to  herself.  Intro- 
spective, she  is  also  drawn  with  the  realistic 
care  and  delicacy  of  the  younger  writers. 

We  remember  no  attempt  in  American  fiction 
to  before  give  prominence  to  an  Indian  maiden. 
One  wonders  whether  Ah-ne-tah  was  a deliber- 
ate creation,  or  a sort  of  come-by-chance  who 
grew  and  took  care  of  herself,  and  the  author 
also,  as  is  said  to  be  the  way,  with  some  for- 
tunate hits  or  discoveries  in  imaginative  work. 
Wherever  she  appears  she  enlivens  and  deepens 
the  interest,  until  on  the  night  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  the  Thames  she  comes  quite  to  the 
first  place.  For  the  time  nothing  can  be  more 
dramatic  than  the  final  parting  of  the  adopted 
sisters,  and  the  forest-born  rides  away  with  her 
gallant  young  husband  after  the  Westward 
marching  bands  of  his  people. 

In  some  way  one  fancies  a lack  in  Dudley 
when  compared  with  Edith,  much  as  we  see  of 
him,  and  satisfactory  as  he  everywhere  is,  and 
one  recalls  the  words  of  Brock,  sketched  with 
a free  handr  “Who  is  deserving  of  Edith? 
Well,  that  is  not  the  way  to  put  it.  Nobody  is. 
But  who  is  fit  to  mate  with  her?”  Well,  cer- 
tainly, we  will  concede  that  he  was  fit  to  mate 
with  her.  Tecumseh  certainly  was  a very  won- 
derful man,  and  as  shown  in  Mr.  Riddle’s  ap- 
pendix his  whole  family  were  exceptional.  We 
believe  Drake — all  the  Drakes  are  authority  on 
Indians — and  Mr.  Riddle  gives  authority  for 
most  he  credits  him  with,  yet  we  suspect  he  has 
unconsciously  idealized  him.  He  has  made  an 
interesting  study  of  him  certainly;  and  we  shall 
be  much  mistaken  if  his  work  does  not  stimu- 
late a careful  examination  of  the  period  covered 
by  it.  Many  will  be  surprised  at  the  richness 


of  its  forgotten  history,  as  they  have  perhaps 
never  appreciated  its  importance,  and  the  vast 
consequences  flowing  directly  from  Harrison’s 
and  Perry’s  victories. 

The  purpose  herein  was  not  so  much  to  criti- 
cise the  book  as  a work  of  art  as  to  give  an 
idea  of  what  one  would  find  in  it.  It  is  con- 
structed on  the  older  models,  will  remind  the 
older  readers  of  the  older  masters,  and  will 
serve  to  mark  the  wide  departure  of  the  new 
school.  It  is  a story  of  adventure,  stirring 
events,  of  robust,  breezy  outdoor  life.  Every- 
thing is  in  the  open  air,  in  the  woods;  and  the 
style,  rapid,  clear  and  unconscious,  has  the 
movement,  the  vigor,  and  red  blood  of  outdoor 
life. 

The  book  must  have  wide  attention  and  read- 
ing, and  we  are  not  a little  curious  to  see  what 
may  be  said  of  it  by  those  who  discard  all  rom- 
ance, who  do  not  believe  in  stories,  and  repudi- 
ate everything  dramatic. 

Mr.  Riddle,  as  we  have  taken  pleasure  in 
saying  upon  previous  occasions,  does  not  lack 
for  those  peculiar  qualities  of  mind  which  are 
essential  to  the  true  novelist.  He  carries  his 
reader  bodily  into  the  scenes  he  describes,  and 
allows  him  to  see  them  with  his  own  eyes.  He 
is  carried  along  with  his  theme;  the  touch  of 
natural  poetry  he  breathed  in,  in  his  early  days 
among  the  Auburn  and  Mantua  woods,  tinges 
each  page  as  he  writes,  and  suggests  much  more 
than  he  allows  himself  to  say;  there  is  dramatic 
movement  in  the  development  of  his  plot,  that 
even  the  historical  character  of  his  work  does 
not  retard. 

The  volume  is  one  to  which  we  shall  make 
added  reference  at  a future  date,  especially  to 
the  portions  that  are  historic  as  apart  from 
those  of  pure  fiction.  J.  H.  K. 
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‘ The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Minister  of  the  United  States 
to  France,  Member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  etc.’  Edited  by 
Anne  Cary  Morris.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Vols.  I and 
II ; with  portraits. 

Very  valuable  material,  not  affecting  the 
record  of  this  eminent  American  statesman 
alone,  but  that  of  our  country  as  well,  has  been 
rescued  not  only  from  the  oblivion  of  unprinted 
manuscripts,  but,  as  the  editor  of  these  volumes 
adds,  from  “Jared  Sparks’  history  as  well.” 
For,  while  Sparks  has  bequeathed  to  posterity 
much  that  is  valuable  for  the  material  it  contains, 
he  has  entombed  it  in  a crypt  of  heavy  histori- 
cal reading  that  has  at  times  hidden  the  value 
of  that  so  ponderously  preserved. 

In  these  volumes  we  have  Morris  himself, 
neither  curtailed  to  suit  the  purpose  of  a story 
told  by  some  one  else,  nor  changed  in  words 
and  expressions  at  times  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
another — a liberty  Sparks  took,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion.  The  chief  object  had  by 
the  editor,  as  we  are  told  in  her  own  language, 
“was  to  put,  in  such  a form  as  might  prove 
attractive  to  the  public  his  letters  and  the  notes 
which  he  daily  jotted  down  during  the  most 
momentous  epoch  of  modern  history — the 
period  of  the  revolution  in  France.  With 
no  political  principles  to  advance  or  maintain, 
and  with  no  hero  of  romance  or  of  the  sword, 
upon  whose  merits  to  descant,  my  effort  was 
to  cull,  from  a voluminous  manuscript,  all  the 
varied  and  striking  incidents  in  the  world  of 
politics  in  the  cabinet,  and  of  society  in  the 
boudoir  and  saloon  ; and  by  the  light  of  the 
keen  delineations  of  character,  so  full  of  the 
vive  and  essence  of  the  moment,  therein  con- 
tained, to  bring  into  strong  relief  the  motives 
and  actions  of  men  and  women.” 

Gouverneur  Morris  was  a remarkable  product 
and  exponent  of  his  times ; and  it  was  a re- 


markable period  in  which  he  lived  and  labored. 
In  these  two  elegant  volumes  we  are  given  so 
minute  and  photographic  a view  of  both  man 
and  period,  as  must  enlighten  the  most  pro- 
found knowledge  of  either.  A flood  of  light  is 
thrown  upon  a period  that,  whether  in  America 
or  France,  can  not  be  too  deeply  studied  or 
too  well  understood. 

4 The  Critical  Period  of  American  His- 
tory ; 1783-1789.’  By  John  Fiske.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston. 

Prof.  Fiske  has  collected  in  this  book  the 
main  points  of  a course  of  lectures  delivered  in 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House  in  Boston,  in 
1884,  at  the  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  in  1885,  and  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  in  New  York  in  1886.  Woven 
out  of  these  abundant  materials  he  has  pro- 
duced an  admirable  sketch  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  a period  that  was  “ pre- 
eminently the  turning-point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Western  hemisphere.”  From  the 
fall  of  Lord  North’s  ministry,  one  of  the  earli- 
est results  of  Yorktown,  to  the  inauguration  of 
Washington,  we  are  led  along  the  dangerous 
and  troubled  pathway  leading  to  national 
unity — a path  that  only  the  highest  political 
wisdom  could  have  discerned,  and  only  the 
bravest  patriotism  successfully  followed.  In 
the  light  of  Prof.  Fiske ’s  profound  study  and 
careful  elaboration  the  importance  of  that 
period  is  made  manifest  and  its  dangers  fully 
understood. 

4 Masterpieces:  Pope,  ^Esop,  Milton,  Cole- 
ridge, Goldsmith,’  with  notes  and  illustra- 
tions. Edited  by  H.  S.  Drayton.  Published 
by  Fowler  & Wells,  New  York. 

The  features  combined  in  this  work  are  cer- 
tainly novel,  and  from  their  high  literary  merit 
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cannot  but  be  attractive.  We  are  given  Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Comus,’  Pope’s  ‘ Essay  on  Man,’  the  im- 
mortal fables  of  iEsop,  Coleridge’s  ‘ Ancient 
Mariner,’  Goldsmith’s  ‘ The  Deserted  Village,’ 
and  other  English  classics  of  like  character, 
which  they  will  naturally  suggest.  The  notes 
are  quite  copious  and  full  of  information. 

‘ Historic  Families  of  Kentucky  : with 
special  reference  to  stocks  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  valley  of  Virginia;  tracing  in 
detail  their  various  genealogical  connections 
and  illustrating  from  historic  sources  their 
influence  upon  the  political  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Kentucky  and  the  states  of  the 
South  and  West.’  By  Thomas  Marshall 
Greene.  Published  by  Robert  Clarke  & Co., 
Cincinnatti. 

The  character  of  this  work  is  fully  described 
in  the  title,  and  little  more  need  be  said  in  ex- 
planation. The  supposition  that  might  be  at 
first  entertained  that  it  is  a work  of  a local 
character  would  be  incorrect,  for  the  scores  of 
families  whose  deeds  are  recorded  and  whose 
histories  are  given  have  connections  and  des- 
, cendants  in  every  state  of  the  union.  The 
author  has  furnished  us  with  a definite  explana- 
tion as  to  the  idea  he  held  in  mind  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  work;  it  was  “ not  to  tickle 
vanity  by  reviving  recollections  of  empty  titles, 
or  imaginery  dignities,  or  of  dissipated  wealth; 
but,  in  a plain  and  simple  manner,  to  trace 
from  their  origin  in  this  country  a number  of 
Kentucky  families  of  Scottish  extraction,  whose 
_ ancestors,  after  having  been  seated  in  Ireland 
for  several  generations,  emigrated  to  America 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  became  the 
pioneers  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  to  the  com- 
munities settled  in  which  they  gave  their  own 
distinguishing  characteristics.  A later  genera- 
• tion  of  these  same  families  of  the  Valley  were 
. also  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky, 
. and  here,  too,  impressed  the  qualities  trans- 
mitted to  them  upon  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth they  helped  to  found.  Connected 
with  them  in  the  process  of  intermarriage  are 
many  families  of  a different  origin  from  other 
; parts  of  Virginia.  Apart  from  the  bare  geneal- 
. ogical  details  of  dates  and  intermarriages,  the 
; writer  has  derived  a personal  gratification  in  re- 


lating the  public  services  of  many  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  all  of  the  struggles  of  the 
country  for  independence  and  existence;  and 
in  dwelling  upon  the  marked  and  beneficient 
influence  they  have  exerted,  individually  and  as 
families,  upon  the  material  progress,  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  advancement,  and  the  poli- 
tical action  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as 
upon  the  martial  spirit  exhibited  by  them  and 
their  descendants  upon  the  battlefields  of  the 
country.” 

‘Andersonville  Violets;  A Story  of  North- 
ern and  Southern  Life.’  By  Herbert  W. 
Collingwood.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard, 
Boston. 

This  story  was  suggested  by  that  told  of 
Andersonville  by  a Confederate  soldier,  and 
was  written  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
good  citizens  North  and  South  to  aid  in  healing 
the  wounds  of  war  and  establishing  a peace  that 
should  remain.  The  pictures  of  Southern  life 
are  taken  from  personal  experience;  those  of 
the  North  from  real  life.  The  story  is  well 
told,  and  dramatic  at  times;  although  some  in- 
cidents related  could  hardly  have  had  a founda- 
tion in  anything  that  did  occur  in  the  war. 

‘ A History  of  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 

VENTI^M  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION,  DIS- 
CUSSION and  Decision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution:  and  of  the  Old  North 
Meeting-House  of  Concord,  In  Which 
It  Was  Ratified  by  the  Ninth  State, 
and  Thus  Rendered  Operative,  at  One 
o’clock  P.  M.,  on  Saturday,  the  2ist 
Day  of  June,  1788.’  By  Joseph  B.  Walker. 
Published  by  Cupples  & Hurd,  Boston. 

The  full  quotation  of  the  title,  so  well 
describes  the  book,  that  little  more  needs  be 
said  in  its  behalf.  The  last  link  thus  woven  in 
the  chain  of  American  unity,  for  the  work  was 
legally  done  so  far  as  the  nine  states  and  the 
constitution  were  concerned,  when  New  Hamp- 
shire gave  her  decision,  created  a new  nation, 
and  began  the  work  that  America  has  so 
gloriously  performed.  The  proceedings  of  the 
gathering  are  given  in  full;  with  much  of  great 
historical  interest  connected  therewith  and 
especially  concerning  the  venerable  structure  in 
which  the  worthy  deed  was  so  well  performed. 
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‘ The  Life  and  Times  of  Judge  Caleb  Wal- 
lace, some  time  a Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Kentucky.’  By  William  H. 
Whitsitt.  Number  Four  of  the  Filson  Club 
publications.  Received  from  Robert  Clarke 
& Co.,  Cincinnati. 

We  took  occasion  in  last  month’s  issue  to 
speak  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  Filson  Club  of  Kentucky  in  the 
line  of  historical  publication,  and  this  fourth 
number  of  the  series,  just  received,  carries  out 
and  justifies  the  good  words  then  said,  with 
emphasis.  The  work  performed  by  Judge  Wal- 
lace, and  the  record  he  made  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession and  in  other  lines  of  labor,  call  for  more 


than  a passing  memorial;  and  in  this  publica- 
tion we  have  one  that  is  adequate  and  com- 
plete and  that  will  be  accepted  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  Kentucky  history  as'just. 

Pamphlets  and  other  minor  publications 
received : 

‘Washington’s  Rules  of  Civility  and 
Decent  Behavior  in  Company  and  Con- 
versation.’ A paper  found  among  the  early 
writings  of  General  Washington.  Copied  from 
the  original  with  literal  exactness,  and  edited 
with  notes,  by  J.  M.  Towner,  M.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  H.  Morrisson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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